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Aet.  I. — 1.  Imperial  Blue-Books  relating  to  South  Africa, 
1877  to  1880. 
2.  Gape  Colonial  Blue-Books,  1877  to  1880. 

The  Colonies  and  States  of  South  Africa  cover  an  extent  of 
country  of  which  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  realise  the 
magnitude.  From  Gape  L'Agullas  in  the  south  to  the 
Limpopo  in  the  north  there  are  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  Biver  on  the  west  to 
that  of  the  Tugela  on  the  east  there  are  fifteen  degrees 
of  longitude:  a  length  and  breadth  each  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles.  This  area  includes  the  following  important 
political  divisions.  I.  The  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  its  dependencies  of  Kafraria,  Basutoland,  and 
Namaqualand.  II.  The  Colony  of  Natal.  III.  The  Colony 
of  Griqualand  West ,  or  the  Diamond  Fields,  now,  however 
(since  November,  1880),  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  IV.  The 
Orange  Free  State  (a  Dutch  Afrikander  Eepublic.)  V.  The 
Transvaal,  or  South  African  Eepublic  (also  Dutch),  annexed 
to  the  British  Empire  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
1877.  VI.  Zululand,  the  theatre  of  the  late  war,  till  then 
under  the  government  of  the  tyrant  king  Ketchwayo,  but 
now  apportioned  to  some  thirteen  petty  chiefs,  among 
whom  is  the  notorious  John  Dunn,  and  having  a  British 
Kesident,  who  is  to  be  for  "  eyes  and  ears  "  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  without  any  very  definite  ofl&cial  position. 
VII.  Bechuanaland.  And  VIIL  The  Great  Namaqualand 
and  Damaraland,  where  there  is  a  British  or  Colonial 
Besident,  and  into  which  some  adventurous  Treck  Boers 
have  managed  to  penetrate,  after  fearful  sufferings  in 
crossing  the  Balahari  desert. 
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2  South  African  Confederation. 

Besides  the  native  races,  Bashmeny  Hottentots,  Griqnas 
(bastards),  and  Kafirs,  which  are  dispersed  over  the  whole 
of  these  territories,  in  some  parts  however  very  sparsely, 
there  are  to  be  distinguished :  I.  The  Datch  (Afrikander) 
and  Datch-Boers,  descended  from  the  original  settlers  at 
the  Gape  from  Holland,  and  very  considerably  strengthened 
by  a  body  of  Huguenot  refugees,  by  whom  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  was  successfully  introduced.  II.  The  English 
colonists  proper,  settled  in  the  eastern  province  of  the 
Gape  Golony  in  1820,  and  in  Natal  about  1850,  and  their 
descendants.  And  III.  A  "  mixed  multitude  "  of  various 
nationalities,  and  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
have  been  attracted  to  the  country  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  hope  of  winning  abundant  wealth,  with  ease 
and  rapidity,  at  the  diamond  fields  or  the  gold  diggings, 
and  a  large  portion  of  whom  have  no  purpose  of  permanent 
settlement  in  the  country. 

The  whole  of  these  territories  and  peoples  are,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  British 
Government.  As  the  supreme  power  it  is  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  security,  and  for  reason- 
ably good  government  throughout  the  whole.  None  of  the 
native  chiefs  is  possessed  of  real  independence.  None  of 
them  could  be  suffered  to  make  war  where  and  when  he 
listed,  nor  to  exercise  unrestricted  tyranny  even  over  his  own 
people.  Even  the  Dutch  Eepublics  exist  or  existed  under 
the  shadow  of  limitations  imposed  by  the  Imperial  power. 
Notwithstanding  these  restrictions  from  without  there  is  an 
amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  each  : — from  the  all  but  inde- 
pendent Orange  Free  State,  and  some  of  the  native  tribes 
still  retaining  the  name  of  independent,  down  through  the 
self-governing  colony  of  the  Gape,  and  the  Grown  Golonies 
of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  to  the  completely  annexed 
native  tribes,  who  are  directly  amenable  to  the  Gape 
Government,  which  makes  it  extremely  dij£cult  to  keep  up 
a  state  of  harmony  amongst  them.  There  are  questions 
of  boundaries  perpetually  cropping  up,  as  those  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Zululand,  out  of  which  resulted  the 
war  with  the  late  despot  of  that  country,  and  that  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Orange  Free  State  on 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  and  the  sudden  "  rush  "  of  a 
hardly-to-be-governed  population  to  those  regions.  There, 
part  at  least  of  the  richly  mineral  ground  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  Free  State.    But  the  Free  State  manifested 
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incapaeity  for  the  preservation  of  good  order;  and,  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  inevitable  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  the 
High  Commissioner  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and 
assumed  the  responsibility  to  which  the  other  was  unequal. 
That,  though  probably  a  highly  needful  step,  produced 
irritation  and  resentment,  which  was  ultimately  pacified 
by  a  gift,  or  self-imposed  fine,  of  some  £90,000,  paid  by 
the  British  Government.  And  other  such  difficulties  in 
respect  to  boundaries  may  spring  up  and  assume  im- 
portance at  any  time.  Then  there  are  questions  relating 
to  customs  dues,  tariffs,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
customs.  The  tariffs  of  the  Cape  and  of  Natal  differ,  and 
the  differences  may  affect  the  amount  of  traffic  through 
certain  parts  to  the  great  interior  ;  while  the  Dutch 
Bepublics  and  Griqualand  West,  having  no  seaboard,  and 
consequently  obliged  to  get  all  their  European  and  other 
imports  through  one  or  other  of  the  British  Colonies, 
plead  that  they  have  right  of  '^  drawback "  on  such  im- 
ported goods  as  pass  into  their  territories.  Nor  are  they 
satisfied  with  the  answer  that  the  whole  cost  of  expensive 
harbour  works,  and  the  making  and  keeping  in  repair  of 
roads  through  the  intervening  country,  falls  upon  the 
colony  which  levies  the  impost.  The  roads,  it  is  replied,  are 
not  constructed  and  sustained  out  of  customs  revenue,  and 
part,  at  least,  of  this  ought  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  really 
importing  state. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  that  of  preserving  the 
peace  amongst  the  native  tribes,  and  again  between  these 
and  the  several  European  states.  All  Kafirs  are  warriors. 
That  is  their  business  or  profession.  Left  to  themselves, 
peace  would  very  seldom  obtain  amongst  them.  But  war 
at  any  point  sets  in  motion  waves  of  disturbance  which 
spread  further  and  ever  further  outwards.  If  they  fight 
and  plunder  at  will  amongst  themselves,  these  waves  would 
very  speedily  come  plashing  or  thundering  over  into  the 
territories  of  those  who  had  no  direct  concern  in  their 
quarrels.  And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  their  relations  towards 
each  of  the  European  states  and  colonies.  If  war  should 
arise  between  any  one  of  these  and  the  natives  imme- 
diately upon  the  borders,  the  consequent  disturbance  would 
vibrate  and  heave  in  every  direction.  Yet  nothing  can 
prevent  such  disturbances  but  the  presence  of  a  supreme 
authority,  acknowledged  as  such,  and  sustained  by  adequate 
force.    The  British  Government  has  the  capacity,  and  has 
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won  for  itself  the  position  and  the  responsibility  for  doing 
this,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  some  six  thousand  miles  and 
(in  effect)  some  two  or  three  months  away  from  the  scene 
of  perplexity.  It  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  forces  to  be  dealt  with. 
Therefore  before  it  could,  in  any  given  case,  be  in  a 
position  to  take  intelligent  and  decisive  action,  local 
developments  may  have  supervened  which  render  all  its 
preparations  and  provisions  nugatory.  Hitherto  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  provided  for,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  a  High  Commissioner.  But  if  this  official 
be  a  man  of  statesmanship  and  energy,  fit  to  be  trusted  to 
act  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  ought  to  be  sustained  by 
an  adequate  force,  and  not  be  lightly  liable  to  censure. 
Hardly  could  such  power  be  given  to  any  man,  and  yet 
anything  short  of  that  can  be  but  very  partially  successful. 

Hitherto  it  has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  be  satis- 
factory to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  so-called 
independent  native  tribes  will  submit  to  the  supreme 
power  only  so  long  as  it  may  suit  their  purposes,  or  as 
they  see  the  proximity  of  a  compelling  force.  The  Dutch 
Eepublics  sought  for  and  won  their  limited  independence 
in  order  to  rid  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  un- 
comfortably restraining  power.  Even  our  own  colonies 
became  irritated  and  indignant  when,  after  repeated  and 
heavy  losses  in  property  and  blood,  shed  or  lost  in  repelling 
the  incursions  of  plundering  natives,  they  were  precluded 
from  having  a  decisive  voice  in  the  subsequent  settlement. 

Hence  the  Cape  dependencies,  however  valuable  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view, — a  view  of  which  the  Englishman 
is  very  apt  to  lose  sight, — ^have  been  in  other  respects  a 
fruitful  sphere  of  perplexity  and  war.  War  had  to  be  made 
immediately  after  the  conquest  (1808)  to  bring  the  Boers  on 
the  frontiers  into  subjection  to  law.  War  had  to  be  waged 
for  the  protection  of  these  from  the  irruption  of  hordes  of 
armed  Kafirs  who  invaded  the  colony  in  1819.  To  prevent 
war  the  British  settlers  of  1820  were  sent  out  by  the 
Government,  and  planted  on  the  border  territories  between 
the  Kafirs  and  the  Boers.  But  again  war  had  to  be 
waged  in  1836  to  prevent  these  from  being  utterly  ex- 
terminated by  relentless  savage  and  heathen  hosts.  Then 
the  frontiers  were  pushed  forward  to  the  Kei,  in  order 
to  shut  out  the  enemy  from  the  extremely  difficult  fast- 
nesses of  the  Fish  Biver  Bush  and  the  Amatola  Mountains, 
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into  ^hich  plundered  stock  coold  be  introduced  with 
facility  and  impunity;  but  an  unwise  though  amiable 
sentiment  of  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  reversed  the  policy  and  restored  the  territory. 
As  a  natural  consequence^  war  had  to  be  again  waged  in 
1846  and  in  1850,  to  reconquer  the  same  conditions  as  had 
been  secured  and  surrendered  some  dozen  years  before. 

Thenceforward,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  peace 
reigned  so  far  as  the  British  colonies  were  concerned.  But 
now  a  new  generation,  under  new  conditions,  had  sprung 
into  existence.  These  had  never  had  personal  experience 
of  the  white  man's  superiority  in  military  contests.  They 
had  received,  by  inheritance,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
fathers  for  the  excitements  and  possible  profits  of  war. 
They  burned  with  the  passion  to  distinguish  themselves, 
and  to  prove  that  they  were  men.  With  a  plodding 
patience  worthy  of  a  better  causa  they  had  given  them- 
selves to  unwonted  toil  in  the  mines,  on  the  railway  lines, 
and  on  other  public  works,  as  well  as  in  labour  for  private 
parties,  in  order  to  furnish  themselves  with  arms  of  pre- 
cision. Through  the  cupidity  of  British  merchants  and 
mining  adventurers,  and  the  strange  somnolence  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  they  had  succeeded  but  too  well. 
The  danger  was  discovered  and  proclaimed  when,  alas,  it 
was  too  late.  The  furst  symptoms  of  a  resolution  to  defy 
the  ruling  powers  were  developed  in  Natal  (1878).  There 
in  the  month  of  November  Langalibalele,  a  Hlubi  chief, 
who,  with  his  following  (from  Zululand),  had  been  saved 
from  destruction  under  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirement  that  all  fire- 
arms should  be  registered.  More  peaceful  means  having 
proved  unavailing,  a  small  armed  force  was  sent  out  to 
compel  obedience.  But  the  chief,  with  his  warriors  and 
cattle,  retired  across  the  Drakensberg  into  Basutoland.  He 
had  been  carefully  preparing  for  rebellion.  His  family 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  near  relatives  were  dispersed 
throughout  Kaflrland.  One  brother  was  at  the  head  of  a 
small  clan  in  the  St.  John's  territory.  He,  no  doubt, 
calculated  upon  an  extensive  outbreak.  He  knew  that  the 
warrior  youth  throughout  Kafirdom  now  fancied  themselves 
to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  white  soldiers,  and 
were  eager  to  try  once  more  the  wager  of  battle.  But  they 
were  cautious.  They  wished  to  witness  the  virtue  of  the 
new  weapons  in  the  hands  of  their  fellows.    A  force  of 
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Volunteers  folio  wed  the  fugitives  mth  rapidsteps.  These  were 
aided  by  a  very  prompt  assistance  from  the  Gape  Mounted 
Bifles,  and  the  rebels,  seeing  the  helplessness  of  their  case, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  justice. 

The  Hlubi  chief  found  no  following  because  he  achieved 
no  success.  But  all  Kafirland  was  heaving  even  then  with 
the  impulses  of  the  old  war-spirit.  Presently  the  Bapedi, 
under  Sekukuni,  and  probably  prompted  by  the  Zulu 
chief,  who  had  a  quarrel  of  his  own  to  avenge,  provoked 
war  with  the  South  African  Bepublic,  which  had  erewhile 
preserved  them  from  annihiktion  by  the  Amaswazi. 
''Acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  which  no  Government 
could  tolerate,  and  the  Volskraad  determined  to  chastise 
the  offenders."  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  native 
excitement  throughout  the  country  became  greatly  in- 
tensified. An  insignificant  clan  had  successfully  set  at 
defiance  the  whole  force  of  a  European  state.  What 
might  not  be  done  by  a  combination  of  all  the  tribes  ? 
The  people  in  the  frontier  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony 
became  alarmed.  They  well  knew  from  the  general  spirit 
and  bearing  of  the  Kafirs  within  and  beyond  the  colony, 
from  their  general  restlessness,  from  rumours  more  or  less 
definite  of  combinations  or  attempted  combinations  be- 
tween the  tribes  as  far  north  as  to  Zululand  and  beyond, 
and  from  the  increased  vigour  and  daring  in  the  practice 
of  stock-lifting,  that  mischief  was  pending.  An  outbreak 
was  expected  at  the  close  of  1876,  but  things  had  not  then 
been  sufficiently  matured. 

The  Imperial  Government  were  made  fully  aware  of  all 
this.  They  perceived  trouble  ahead,  though  the  extent  of 
it  could  not  then  be  distinctly  anticipated.  That  trouble 
would  very  seriously  affect  the  British  nation.  The  country 
was  utterly  impatient  of  colonial  wars  and  expenses. 
They  were  apt  to  think  that  the  colonists,  if  they  had  to 
fight  their  own  battles  and  to  pay  their  own  war  bills, 
would  be  more  careful  about  plunging  into  these  native 
conflicts.  If  serious  dificulties  should  arise  in  South 
Aifrica,  as  they  most  likely  would,  and  that  soon,  the 
nation  would  with  increasing  impatience  urge  these  views 
upon  the  Government,  and  no  Ministry  could  long  be 
secure  which  refused  to  Usten  to  the  plea.  Besides,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  these  views ;  but  he  knew  that  to  cast  such 
B,  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  colonies  while  they 
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remained  in  a  state  of  separation  from  each  other,  with 
the  Dutch  republics  on  their  borders,  and  the  native  tribes 
in  such  a  restless  state,  would  be  impracticable  and  unjust. 
To  accomplish  the  desired  end,  there  must  be  a  confede- 
ration of  all  the  colonies  and  states  in  South  Africa,  after 
the  example  of  the  recently  constituted  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  plan  was  proposed  by  Earl  Carnarvon  to  the 
several  states  concerned  in  1875.  The  thought  was  not  by 
any  means  new  to  the  colonists.  It  had  been  a  promi- 
nent theme  in  certain  election  manifestoes  some  twenty 
years  before.  It  bad  occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  George 
Grey  during  his  term  of  office.  It  had  sprung  up  agam 
in  a  modified  or  limited  form  when  the  question  upon' 
responsible  government  for  the  Cape  Colony  was  under 
discussion  there.  But  now  Earl  Carnarvon  hoped  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  successful  issue  during  his  term  of  office, 
as  he  had  done  some  years  ago  in  respect  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.  The  proposition  was,  however, 
somewhat  coldly  received,  not  only  by  the  Dutch  republics, 
but  by  the  Cape  Colonial  Parliament  (1875).  Exception  was 
taken  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament  and  the  country  through  *^  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Goverribr,"  and  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  States  of  South  Africa  should  take 
place  in  London.  Much  umbrage  was  also  caused  by  the 
fact  that  an  unconstitutional  agitation  was  set  up  in  the 
colony  by  an  agent  who  was  supposed  to  be  indirectly 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
These  mistakes  could  be  easily  rectified,  and  the  reluctance 
of  our  own  colonists  could  be  overcome  by  gentle  pressure. 
But  such  pressure  could  not  so  well  be  used  against  the 
independent  states.  One  of  these,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
was  so  situated  as  that  it  could  not  matter  much,  except 
to  herself,  whether  she  would  consent  to  join  the  Union  or 
not.  But  the  scheme  could  have  no  hope  of  success  if  the 
Transvaal  Bepublic  should  persist  in  keeping  aloof.  That 
state  was  then  actually  at  war  with  Sekukuni  and  his 
Bapedis,  and  must  already  have  been  pushed  and  punished 
by  the  fearful  horns  of  the  Zulu  army,  had  it  not  been  for 
British  mediation.  Its  burgher  force  had  been  beaten  and 
humiliated  by  a  comparatively  obscure  chief  and  people. 
Its  exchequer  was  bankrupt.    The  degenerate  people  would 
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neither  fight  the  foe,  nor  pay  for  the  fighting  to  be  done 
for  them.  The  general  disturbance  and  danger  became 
greatly  intensified.  Therefore  the  Imperial  power  inter- 
posed. Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  sent  to  Pretoria  as 
Special  Commissioner,  and  there,  after  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  nation,  and  gauging  the  probable  risk,  he  quietly  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  annexing  the  state  to  the  British 
Empire  (April  17, 1877).  It  was  supposed  that  one  serious 
obstruction  to  the  policy  of  Confederation  had  been  re- 
moved out  of  the  way.  Events  have  proved  that  to  be  a 
mistake.  At  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  present 
Cape  Prime  Minister.  The  spirit  of  resentment  against  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  Government  manifested  by  a  large 
section  of  the  Boers  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  proper  repre- 
sentation from  the  state  in  any  proposed  conference  on  the 
subject.  And  it  is  now  held  that  had  they  been  left  to 
themselves  a  little  longer,  they  would  of  their  own  free 
will  have  sought  to  be  received  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag. 

But  there  were  other  difficulties  still  remaining,  though 
the  gravity  of  them  could  not  then  be  fully  estimated.  In 
March,  1877,  Sir  Bartle  E.  Prere,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  was  sent  out 
as  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner  for  afl  South  and  South-Eastern  Africa,  in 
order  to  overcome  those  difficulties.  His  one  distinctive 
mission  was  to  accomplish  the  confederation  of  the  South 
African  States.  His  proved  great  and  statesmanlike  ability 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  his  courteous  and  conciliatory 
manners,  his  repute  as  a  good  and  godly  man  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  of  native  races, 
and  who  had  real  and  profound  sympathy  with  Christian 
missions,  gave  assurance  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  to 
overcome  obstructions  both  in  the  colonies  and  at  home. 
He  found  difficulties  with  the  Cape  Parliament  and  its 
responsible  Ministry  at  the  very  outset,  but  had  no  doubt  of 
ability  to  overcome  those  difficulties.  He  found  difficulties 
looming  up  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
There  the  colonists  were  convinced  that  the  native  tribes 
over  the  Kei  were  seriously  preparing  for  war.  The  Ministry 
at  the  Cape  professed  to  believe  that  the  fear  was  groundless. 
But  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament  in  July,  1877, 
the  Governor  himself  proceeded  to  the  border  districts. 
Gradually  the  truth  dawned  upon  him.  War  had  actually 
commenced  between  the  Galekas  and  Fingoes  over  the  Kei 
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before  he  had  arrived  at  King  William's  Town.  Still,  it 
was  expected  that  the  authority  of  Goyemment  would  be 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  threatening  eril.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  and  arbitration  was  appointed  to  take  evidence,  and 
to  adjudicate  between  the  parties,  who  were  required,  in  the 
meantime,  to  abstain  from  farther  violence.  Bat  to  no 
purpose.  Troops  of  armed  Galekas  continued  to  make 
plundering  raids  into  the  Fingo  territory,  even  while  the 
commission  was  sitting  and  the  Governor  himself  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  &eli  pleaded — whether  truly,  or 
merely  as  a  blind,  may  be  left  to  conjecture — that  he  could 
not  restrain  his  people.  That  being  so,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner must  interpose  by  armed  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  Pingoes,  who  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  British 
subjects.  The  result  was  that  Kreli  and  his  restless  people 
were  beaten,  and  the  tribe  broken  up ;  that  the  Gaikas, 
with  their  chief  Sandilli,  who  flew  to  arms  within  the 
colony,  suffered  the  same  fate,  Sandilli  himself  being  killed 
in  battle ;  and  the  threatening  war-cloud  on  the  immediate 
frontier  was  for  the  present  dissipated.  Thus  another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  confederation  of  the  states,  with 
the  involved  responsibility  of  self-defence,  was  supposed  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

But  now  it  was  necessary  that  matters  on  the  borders  of 
Natal,  and  in  the  Transvaal  and  on  its  frontiers,  should  be 
brought  into  something  like  order  and  security.  The  Trans- 
vaal had  been  annexed  neither  by  the  colonies,  nor  to  them, 
but  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  British  Empire.  The 
annexation  was  really  made  to  facilitate  confederation;  and 
those  of  the  colonists  who  approved  of  that  policy  approved 
also  of  the  annexation.  But  the  policy  had  been  entered 
upon,  and  the  annexation  accomplished,  mainly  for  Imperial 
objects,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  British  Government  and 
people.  But  whenever  confederation  might  be  accom- 
plished, it  must  be  dtoe  with  the  consent  and  goodwill  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  That  must  be  the  most  important  state 
within  the  bund.  *'  In  size,  in  wealth,  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  its  varied  industries,  it  excels  all  the  remain- 
ing European  States  combined."  In  fact,  so  great  is  the 
disproportion  in  this  regard,  that  the  most  able  politicians 
there  have  maintained  that,  in  case  of  confederation,  she 
must  be  divided  into  two,  if  not  three  separate  states,  or 
become  the  nucleus  around  which  others  must  cluster,  and 
to  which  they  must  be  joined,  just  as  they  themselves  might 
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desire  and  seek  it.  In  any  case,  whether  by  a  general  nnion^ 
involving  local  separation,  or  by  a  process  of  agglutination 
or  absorption,  the  people  of  the  Cape  Colony  must  assame 
grave  responsibilities,  both  financial  and  military,  from 
which  they  are  now  free,  and  which  are  not  immediately 
needful  for  their  own  safety  and  prosperity.  The  defence  of 
her  own  immediate  frontier  the  state  might  have  under- 
taken without  any  very  serious  risk.  But  to  be  made  also 
responsible,  to  a  serious  extent,  for  the  frontier  of  Natal,  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  of  Griqualand  West,  as  things  then 
were,  would  have  been  altogether  out  of  the  question.  She 
had  no  immediate  interest  in  either  of  the  former  states, 
and  could  discover  small  probability  of  any  commensurate 
compensating  advantage  for  assuming  the  increased 
responsibility.  Therefore,  to  expect  her  to  initiate  a  pro- 
ject of  confederation,  or  even  to  become  a  consenting  party 
thereto,  while  the  Transvaal  had  actual  war  on  its  borders, 
and  the  exasperated  Zulu  king  was  preparing  to  project 
his  fearful  military  machine  into  that  state  or  into  Natal, 
was  to  expect  the  impossible. 

Consequently  the  High  Commissioner,  intent  upon  the 
work  for  which  he  had  been  expressly  chosen,  having  fairly 
adjusted  matters  within  the  Cape  Colony,  proceeded  to  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal  (1878)  in  order  to  deal  with  the  obstruc- 
tions to  be  encountered  there.  It  should  be  noted  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal. 
That  had  been  already  accomplished  when  he  arrived  in 
the  country.  His  business  now  was  to  establish  order,  and 
to  see  that  the  long-standing  disputes  with  the  neighbour- 
ing native  states  were  brought  to  an  issue  and  settled. 
Merely  to  hush  them  up,  or  to  bridge  them  over  for  the, 
present,  could  have  been  of  no  avail  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  and  the  policy  concerned.  The  menacing 
military  power  of  the  savage  Eetchwayo  must  be  broken  up 
and  done  away  with,  by  treaty  or  bjr  force  of  arms,  or  the 
thought  of  confederation,  with  the  responsibility  of  self- 
defence,  must  be  for  the  present  abandoned.  Besides,  the 
thing  must  be  done  some  time,  and  done  too  by  force  of 
British  arms.  The  Zulu  army  was  not  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  Zulu  country.  It  could  be  of  no  service  but 
for  aggression  on  its  neighbours.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been 
specially  provided  and  disciplined  for  the  purpose  of  chas- 
tising and  *'  eating  up  "  the  South  African  Bepublic.  That 
service  would  doubtless  have  been  already  accomplished, 
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bat  for  the  restraining  force  of  the  British  Government  acting 
as  a  friendly  mediator.  Bat  now  the  British  Government 
itself  had  done  the  very  thing  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
npon  doing.  That  was  a  piece  of  '^  sharp  practice  "  hard 
to  be  endared,  and  there  was  now  nothing  possible  for  him, 
in  a  mihtary  line,  bat  to  attack  the  British  power,  either  in 
the  Transvaal  or  in  Natal,  or  both,  and  to  expose  himself 
to  the  enemy  in  front,  flank,  and  rear. 

Coold,  then,  the  matter  be  settled  without  war  ?  It  might 
be,  if  the  Zalawoald  consent,  in  good  faith,  to  disband  and 
break  up  his  army.  That  he  was  little  likely  to  do.  Yet 
none  coald  foretell  that  he  would  certainly  and  persistently 
refuse.  Other  matters,  involved  in  the  boundary  dispute 
with  the  Transvaal,  and  the  surrender  of  criminals  and 
murderers  who  had  violated  British  territory,  might  be 
overcome,  especially  as  the  appointed  commissioners  had 
given  their  award  as  to  boundary  very  largely  in  the  black 
king's  favour.  But  the  breaking-up  of  his  highly-disciplined 
army,  to  which  there  was  nothing  comparable  in  the  other 
native  tribes,  and  that  without  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  really  testing  its  power,  was  a  thought  too  hard  to  be 
entertained.  Had  he  abated  that  requirement,  the  High 
Commissioner  might  have  averted  war  for  the  present.  But 
he  could  not  possibly  have  carried  out  the  policy  of  con- 
federation. The  forces  requisite  to  watch  and  to  repel  such 
a  danger  could  be  provided  by  the  Imperial  Government 
alone.  That  Government  had  already  bearded  the  tyrant 
by  annexing  the  Transvaal.  That  state  and  Natal,  un- 
assisted by  Imperial  forces,  would  have  been  as  nothing  in 
the  presence  of  the  black  battalions,  and  the  Cape  Colony, 
though  very  ready  to  assist  the  Queen's  troops,  could 
not  undertake  the  duty  apart  from  those  troops.  While 
the  Zulu  power  remained  unbroken,  confederation  was 
hopeless. 

We  need  not  now  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
question  was  brought  to  an  issue.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
the  High  Commissioner  proceeded  more  promptly  than  his 
open  instructions  warranted.  After  the  disaster  at  Isand- 
hlanah,  he  was  mildly  censured,  and  eventually  superseded 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  But,  apart  from  that  disaster, 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  policy  was  disapproved  by  his  superiors.  And 
had  arrangements  been  carried  out  in  Zululand  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  him,  there  can  be  small  question  but  that 
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a  permanent  settlement  would  have  been  secnred,  and  that 
another  obtruding  obstruction  to  confederation  would 
have  been  effectually  removed. 

There  yet  remained  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  Transvaal  and  with  its  border  tribes.  A  considerable 
section  of  the  Boers  was  still  agitating  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  independence,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
all  but  open  rebellion;  while  Sekukuni  and  his  warriors 
still  held  their  mountain  fortresses  and  refused  sub- 
mission. To  the  task  of  pacifying  the  one,  and  of 
subduing  the  other,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  addressed 
himself.  The  Boers,  in  presence  of  a  strong  and 
triumphant  military  force,  headed  by  a  general  of  such 
repute,  were  fain  to  subside  into  something  like  order, 
and  were  assured  again,  in  somewhat  hyperbolic  phrase, 
that  ''while  the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,  the  British 
flag  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  territory."  The 
Bapedi  fortresses  were  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  the 
contumacious  chief  was  sent,  after  sundry  other  royal 
personages,  for  safe  custody  to  Bobben  Island.  Thus  the 
last  of  the  long  array  of  serious  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  confederation  seemed  to  have  been  removed ;  and  on 
the  11th  December,  1879,  in  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  of  the  Gape  it  is 
said :  ''I  trust  that  a  full  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances now  existing  may  serve  to  convince  your  Ministers 
that  they  need  not  any  longer  hesitate  to  undertake,  on  the 
part  of  the  Gape  Government,  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities incidental  to  that  leading  position  in  a  South 
African  Union  which  that  colony,  if  a  member  of  it,  must 
necesssaily  occupy." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Parliament  of  the  Gape  had  passed 
those  measures  for  the  more  assured  preservation  of  peace 
within  her  own  borders  and  dependencies  which  have  pro- 
voked so  much  of  irritation  and  trouble  within,  and  on  the 
borders  of,  the  colony,  and  so  much  of  criticism  both  there 
and  at  home.  Chief  amongst  these  is  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  (1878),  which  was  drafted  after  the  pattern  of  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Ireland,  and  which 
empowers  the  Government,  by  simple  proclamation,  to 
enforce  the  registration  or  surrender  of  arms  in  any  district 
in  which  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  take  that  precau- 
tion, without  respect  to  origin  or  colour.  No  doubt  its 
intention  was  to  root  out  from  the  native  tribes  the  lust  of 
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war  and  violence  by  depriving  them  of  its  weapons.  AH 
who  had  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  who  desired 
settlement  in  their  old  territories,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  colony,  were,  of  course,  required  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  That  precaution  no  one  has  presumed  to  criticise. 
But  when  the  Government  proceeded  to  apply  the  Disarming 
Act  to  the  Fingoes,  who  had  always  beeu  on  the  side  of  the 
Queen,  and  to  other  tribes  which  had  fought  by  our  side  in 
putting  down  the  late  rebellion,  many  protested  against  the 
inequity  and  impolicy  of  the  proceeding;  and  an  amount 
of  resentment  and  suspicion  was  generated  throughout 
Kafirdom  the  depth  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  by 
those  who  have  had  closest  intercourse  with  the  native 
tribes.  The  enforcement  of  an  Act  passed  some  years 
before,  to  prevent  the  unauthorised  removal  of  cattle,  and 
the  passing  of  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  cattle- 
theft  by  having  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  people  on 
each  native  location  marked  with  a  common  brand  and 
registered,  and  one  also  for  the  registration  of  all  the  people 
on  such  locations,  though  intended  only  to  protect  property, 
and  to  prevent  facilities  for  spies  and  sedition-exciting 
messengers  to  pass  from  place  to  place,  helped  to  increase 
the  excitement.  Many  were  really  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  preparing  to  demand  their  cattle  as  they  had 
done  their  arms.  The  fear,  though  absurd  enough,  gave  a 
grand  opportunity  to  the  various  chiefs,  who  felt  that  their 
power  was  fast  passing  over  to  the  magistrate,  to  excite  the 
passions  of  their  people.  Umhlonhlo,  the  treacherous 
murderer  of  the  magistrate  Hope,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  speaking  truly  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind  when 
he  assured  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Davis  that  it  was  not  any  injustice 
to  which  they  had  as  yet  been  subjected,  but  the  terrible 
things  that  were  to  come — the  surrender  of  their  arms,  the 
branding  of  their  cattle,  and  the  deportation  of  their 
children — that  had  impelled  him  to  fly  to  arms.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  such  representations  that 
he  and  others  goaded  on  their  people  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government. 

It  would,  however,  clearly  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  measures  alone  had  originated  the  disposition  to 
make  war  for  the  assertion  of  their  iudependence  whenever 
promising  opportunity  should  present.  The  Basutos,  for 
mstance,  when  reduced  to  uttermost  extremity  by  war  and 
famine,  sought  to  be  received  as  British  subjects  (in  18G8), 
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in  order  to  escape  thus  from  subjection  to  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  to  secure  the  rest  and  peace  by  which  they 
might  prepare,  in  time,  to  reassert  their  freedom.  Them- 
selves declared  at  the  Pitso,  in  presence  of  the  Cape  Prime 
Minister,  that  they  had  sought  to  be  annexed  to  the  Gape 
Colony  rather  than  to  Natal,  which  was*  their  nearer  neigh- 
bour, because  that  Natal  would  require  the  surrender  or 
registration  of  arms,  while  the  Cape  did  not.  Ever  since 
they  have  been  diligently  providing  themselves  with 
the  most  approved  rifles,  and  with  stores  of  ammunition ; 
and  for  what  purpose?  They  may  not  have  meditated 
a  war  of  aggression,  but  they  were  manifestly  preparing 
to  assert  their  independence  of  the  Power  whose  protection 
they  had  erewhile  implored,  so  soon  as  they  considered 
themselves  equal  to  the  conflict. 

The  Tembus,  Pondomisi,  and  other  tribes  are  in  like 
position,  though  not  nearly  so  well  provided  as  the 
Basutos.  The  problem  may  be  thus  presented :  Can  it 
really  be  tolerated  that  these  and  other  such  tribes  of 
people,  to  save  themselves  from  the  last  consequences  of 
wars  which  they  have  themselves  in  most  cases  provoked, 
shall,  at  their  own  urgent  request,  be  received  as  British 
subjects,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  facilities  for 
providing  the  arms  by  which,  when  they  think  fit,  they  can 
reassert  their  liberty  and  their  right  to  make  independent 
war  ?  Would  not  the  protecting  Power  itself  become  by 
such  conduct  the  abettor  of  lawlessness  and  war,  instead 
of  the  conservator  of  order  and  peace  ? 

There  may  have  been  grave  mistakes  made  in  the  times 
and  circumstances  chosen  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
disarmament  measure, — we  are  satisfied  that  there  have 
been,  as  also  in  respect  to  the  tribes  on  which  it  was 
sought  to  enforce  it, — but  the  f  greatest  mistake  of  all, 
and  which  has  been  fruitful  of  greatest  evil,  was  that  of 
suffering  the  native  tribes  to  become  so  extensively 
possessed  of  firearms.  It  can  now  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  attempt  a  minutely  accurate  distribution  of  the  blame. 
Private  cupidity  is  ever  reckless  of  general  consequences. 
But  the  Government  of  the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Gape 
Colony  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  any  such  influence. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  acquitted.  They  knew  that  many  of 
the  chiefs  sent  their  men  in  hundreds  to  work  at  the  niines 
or  on  the  railway  lines,  for  the  very  purpose  of  providing 
them  with  arms.    A  chief  was  called  upon  by  a  magistrate 
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^thin  the  colony  (we  are  now  speaking  of  a  ease  which 
actually  took  place)  for  a  supply  of  labour.  How  many 
men  was  he  prepared  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Government 
in  constructing  railways?  The  agreement  was  made  for 
the  supply  of  four  hundred.  The  magistrate  was  gone,  the 
men  were  summoned  to  receire  their  orders,  and  the  chief 
added:  "Now  remember,  I  have  made  every  one  of  you 
the  present  of  a  gun."  This  was  the  inducement  to  send 
the  men,  and  that  was  his  mode  of  instructing  them  as  to 
how  at  least  a  portion  of  their  earnings  must  be  used. 

True  it  is  that,  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  least,  none  were 
allowed  to  purchase  firearms  but  those  who  had  secured  a 
permit  from  one  or  other  of  the  magistrates.  But  no  man 
who  had  been  for  any  time  steadily  working  on  the  lines 
found  any  difficulty  in  securing  such  a  permit.  There  were 
not  a  few  who  perceived  the  danger.  Some  magistrates 
steadily  refused  permits  to  any  who  were  not  known  as 
reputable  local  residents,  and  some  merchants  scrupulously 
abstained  from  selling  to  any  but  similar  applicants.  But 
all  were  not  so  unselfishly  patriotic.  Besides,  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  labour ;  and  had  the  sale  of  arms  been  peremp- 
torily refused  to  all  natives  but  those  who  were  settled  in 
the  immediate  locality,  the  labour  could  not  have  been 
secured.  The  danger  which  had  been  already  seen  by 
others  was  proclaimed  with  authority  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  immediately  after  the  affair  of  Langalibalele  in 
1874.  It  was  demonstrated  in  the  wars  of  1877-9,  and 
now  the  Government  of  the  Cape  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
undo  the  mischief.  In  carrying  out  the  disarming  measure, 
it  was  hoped,  in  all  cases,  to  accomplish  the  end  by  moral 
means  alone,  especially  as  every  weapon  was  to  be  registered, 
valued,  and  paid  for.  Such  means  prevailed  only  with 
those  who  might  have  been  safely  trusted.  The  Basutos 
were  the  first  to  offer  open  resistance.  They  (or  the 
defiant  portion  of  them)  would  neither  deliver  up  their 
own  arms,  nor  suffer  their  more  peaceful  neighbours  to 
deliver  theirs.  These  were  prevented  by  force,  or  had 
their  cattle  looted  and  their  property  destroyed  for  having 
done  so.  The  first  blood  shed  was  the  blood  of  their  own 
kith  and  kin  for  this  very  reason.  Of  course  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  who  had 
obeyed  its  laws,  and  so  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled  and 
speedily  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  But  this  policy  and  its 
results  are  not,  like  the  other  troubles  in  Eafraria,  Zululand, 
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and  the  TraDsvaal,  directly  connected  with  the  Imperial 
Confederation  policy.  The  Cape  Colony,  at  least,  under- 
stands distinctly  enough  that,  with  or  without  confedera- 
tion, she  is  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order  in  her  own  territories  and  dependencies.  Having 
secured  responsible  government  she  must  bear  her  own 
burdens. 

But  she  is  not  disposed  lightly  to  increase  those  burdens. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  respect 
for  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  of  whose  general  policy  they  highly 
approve,  as  also,  doubtless,  from  conviction  that  a  con- 
federation of  all  the  European  States  of  South  Africa,  for 
many  and  weighty  reasons,  both  local  and  Imperial,  is 
highly  desirable,  though  with  no  very  strong  confidence 
that  it  was  as  yet  practicable,  the  Cape  Ministry,  in  the 
recent  session  of  its  Parliament,  introduced  as  resolutions 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  following 
propositions  : — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
expedient  that  a  conference  of  representatives  be  assembled 
to  consider  the  existing  relations  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
South  Africa  to  each  other  and  to  the  native  authorities 
adjoining,  and  to  ascertain  the  practicability,  or  otherwise, 
of  a  legislative  and  administrative  union  of  such  colonies. 
That  such  conference  consist  of  sixteen  members,  viz. : 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Cape  Colony  as  President,  six  members  representing 
the  Cape  Colony,  three  members  representing  Griqualand 
West,  three  members  representing  Natal,  and  three  mem- 
bers representing  the  Transvaal.  That  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  such  conference  be  embodied  in  a  report  to  be 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  colonies 
respectively  concerned,  and  have  no  binding  effect  whatever 
on  any  colony  until  the  provisions  of  the  report  shall  have 
been  confirmed  by  substantive  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  colony  and  approved  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government."  They  introduced  the  question  in  that  form 
because,  while  they  had  no  hope  of  committing  the  House 
to  any  more  direct  approval  of  a  present  attempt  at  union, 
they  did  hope  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  majority  for  the 
proposed  conference.  But  after  prolonged  discussion,  even 
that  proposition  was  set  aside,  by  agreement,  to  a  proposal 
of  the  previous  question. 

The  principal  grounds  on  which  the  question  was  shelved 
for  the  present  may  be  briefly  indicated.    A  large  portion 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  province  profoundly  sym- 
pathise with  their  brethren  in  the  Transvaal,  and  highly 
resent  the  condnct  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
annexation  of  that  province.  Even  those  who  were  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  conference,  did  not  think  that  the 
state  of  the  country  as  a  whole  could  warrant  the  Gape 
Colony  in  as  yet  seriously  preparing  to  consent  to  the  pro- 
posed union.  But  they  hoped  that  a  conference  might 
materially  aid  in  exposing  and  providing  for  the  removal 
of  those  difficulties.  Other  states,  indeed,  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  the  matter,  since  they  could  reap  nothing 
but  benefit  therefrom.  Natal,  for  instance,  with  her  twenty 
thousand  whites  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  population  of 
three  hundred  thousand  blacks,  must  be  essentially 
strengthened  by  union  with  the  other  states.  So,  too, 
of  Griqualand  West  and  the  Transvaal,  while  these 
inland  states  might  hope  for  material  benefit  from  the 
general  customs  revenue.  But  the  advantage  to  the 
Cape  was  much  more  problematical.  No  doubt  but  the 
Cape  Colony  is  deeply  interested  in  questions  of  peace 
and  war  as  they  may  obtain  in  the  adjoining  states;  no 
doubt  that  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  any  of  these  would 
induce  danger  to  her  also ;  and  no  doubt,  also,  but  that, 
''if  we.are  to  maintain  the  peace  of  South  Africa  for  the 
future,  and  are  to  have  a  good  administration  among  the 
native  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  uniform  native  policy,"  which  can  be  secured  only  as 
the  result  of  a  general  union.  But  the  price  that  must 
now  be  paid  for  this  security  on  the  part  of  the  Gape  Colony 
seems  to  her  to  be  far  too  great  to  warrant  the  payment. 
True,  the  Imperial  GoveruQient  makes  offer  of  assistance 
for  a  limited  period.  But  that  offer  is  regarded  as  being  too 
limited  both  as  to  time  and  effective  force,  while  the  state 
of  matters  in  Zululand  and  the  Transvaal  is  held  to  present 
insuperable  difficulties. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa  the  settlement  in 
Zululand  is  regarded  as  being  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Having  obtained  official  information  as  to  its  character,  the 
Cape  Ministry  addressed  the  following  minute  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Governor :  "  Ministers,  having  carefully  perused 
the  despatches  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  of 
27th  August  and  2nd  of  September  (1879),  on  the  subject 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Zalu  country,  regret  their  in- 
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ability  to  join  in  the  trust  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  that  the  arrangements  described  in  the  despatch 
of  September  2nd  may  meet  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Ministers  had  hoped  that  advantage  would 
have  been  taken  of  the  capture  of  the  Zulu  king,  and  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  Zulu  forces,  to  establish  over  the  whole 
of  the  tribes  in  Zululand  a  civilised  Government  which 
should  work  in  harmony  with  the  Government  of  the 
leading  state  in  South  Africa,  and  thus  create  a  prospect 
of  an  early  union  between  that  state  and  the  colony  of 
Natal.  The  settlement  now  proposed  places  difiSculties  in 
the  way  of  realising  such  hope,  foi;  its  leading  feature  is 
the  perpetuation  of  the  tribal  system,  together  with  an 
absence  of  any  means  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
conditions  signed  by  the  chiefs,  or  of  any  provision  for 
securing  the  advancement  and  civilisation  of  the  people." 
The  promise,  the  oath  of  those  thirteen  petty  chiefs  to  rule 
justly,  to  keep  themselves  loyally  from  introducing  arms 
into  their  respective  territories  or  suffering  them  to  be 
introduced,  and  to  abstain  from  providing  any  military 
force,  is  worth  just  nothing,  unless  there  be  adequate 
supervising  authority  to  see  that  the  promise  is  loyally 
kept.  But  there  is  no  such  authority ;  and  the  Cape  Colony 
is  not  disposed  to  commit  itself  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  proposed  union,  while  such  a  state  of  things  is 
perpetuated  on  the  borders  of  Natal  with  its  own  over- 
whelming native  population. 

The  present  state  of  the  Transvaal  presents  even 
greater  difficulties.  The  annexation  has  been  bitterly  re- 
sented by  a  considerable  section  of  its  people.  Their 
conduct  may  be  unreasonable  and  ungrateful.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  far  more  safe  and  far  more  prosperous  under 
the  present  Government  than  they  ever  were  or  could  be 
as  an  independent  state ;  but  that  does  not  allay  their 
resentment.  It  is  assumed  that  confederation,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  carry  with  it  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  local  state  legislatures.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
first  act  of  a  free  Transvaal  legislature  would  not  be  to  annul 
and  denounce  the  act  of  annexation.  Even  now  (December 
1880),  according  to  all  accounts,  a  conflict  with  armed 
Boers  will  be  avoided  with,  difficulty,  and  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  sympathy  with  them  amongst  their  kindred  in 
the  western  province  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  following 
from  a  speech  made  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
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Assembly,  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  will  very  clearly  indicate  the 
state  of  Dutch  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter : 

"Yiye  years  ago  he  was  greatly  in  favour  not  only  of  a  con- 
ference, but  (Tf  confederation,  whereas  now  he  was  opposed  to 
both.  Why  1  He  had  diligently  read  the  history  of  the  country 
for  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  he  found  that,  with  a  great  majority 
of  Dutch  Afrikanders,  while  professing  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
under  British  rule,  and  acknowledging  that  under  no  other  could 
they  obtain  the  same  advantages  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed, 
there  was  still  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  and  not  that 
cordial  attachment  to  British  institutions  and  the  British  name 
that  might  have  been  expected.  There  were  still  luipleasant 
memories  of  Slaagter's  Nek,  of  the  great  trek  to  Natal,  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Natal,  of  Boomplaats,  of  the  Basuto  war 
and  British  interference  in  it,  and,  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  the 
annexation  of  the  Diamond  Fields.  In  fact,  he  was  not  exag- 
gerating when  he  said  that,  up  to  1874,  it  was  pretty  generally 
held,  though  he  did  not  share  that  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  a  patriot,  as  the  term  was  understood  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  subject  of  the  British  Crown. 
Well,  as  soon  as  the  Conservative  Government  came  into  power  in 
England,  there  seemed  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  treating 
South  African  affairs.  There  were  no  more  harassing  demands 
on  the  Free  State ;  the  Christiana  quarrel  subsided  suddenly ;  and 
President  Burger's  furious  letter  did  not  meet  with  the  kind  of 
reply  anticipated.  In  the  following  year  Lord  Carnarvon's  cMe- 
brated  despatch  arrived,  followed  speedily  by  Mr.  Froude.  In 
his  despatch  Lord  Carnarvon  spoke  of  conciliating  the  Dutch 
colonists,  and  Mr.  Froude  denounced  the  injustice  shown  to  the 
Free  State.  For  many  years  he  (Mi*.  Hofmeyr)  had  belonged  to 
a  party  which  inculcated  patience  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
which  believed  that,  could  they  only  reach  the  ears  of  the  British 
Government,  a  very  difierent  policy  would  be  adopted  towards 
this  country.  They  drew  a  distinction  between  the  British  people 
and  British  officials,  and  when  Lord  Carnarvon's  despatch  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Froude's  speeches  were  read,  the  people  were  delighted. 
They  thought  that  at  last  the  good  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  for 
the  future,  a  policy  of  narrow-minded  interference  with  the  neigh- 
bouring republics  would  no  longer  be  pursued.  It  seemed  then 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  union  of  all  the  white  people  in 
South  Africa.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged  were  perfectly 
aware  that  aU  these  despatches  were  not  written  out  of  pure,  un- 
selfish generosity  and  justice.  They  knew  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  the  ultimate  relief  of  the  British  Empire  in  view.  But  they 
believed  that  a  proper  consideration  of  British  interests  was  not 
incompatible  with  real  regard  for  the  interests  of  South  Africa. 
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Therefore  they  found  no  difficulty  in  supporting  Lord  Carnarvon's 
scheme  of  confederation.  He  was  certain  also  that  a  majority  of 
Dutchmen  in  this  colony  were  so  heartily  sick  of  the  endless  dis- 
putes between  the  British  Government  and  the  neighbouring 
republics,  that  they  would  have  been  prepared,  had  the  generous 
policy  indicated  been  persevered  in,  to  have  besought  the  re- 
publics to  come  under  the  British  flag.  But  the  generous  policy 
soon  gave  way  to  one  very  different.  War  broke  out  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  Lord  Carnarvon's  great  principles  were  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Sekukuni  became  an  independent  native  sovereign, 
not  a  subject  of  the  Transvaal ;  and  to  employ  Swagies  against 
him  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  A  boundary  dispute 
broke  out  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Zulu  king,  and  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  discovered  that  the  Zulu  king  was  very 
much  in  the  right.  Then  it  was  found  also  that  the  Transvaal 
was  too  *  inherently  weak '  to  exist  by  itself,  and  so  it  was 
swallowed  up  by  England.  And  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  it  was 
suddenly  ascertained  that  Sekukuni  was  a  subject  of  the  Transvaal ; 
that  to  employ  Swagies  in  warlike  operations  was  not  an  evidence 
of  high  barbarism ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Zulu  king  had  really 
little  to  do  with  the  country  which  he  claimed.  All  this  shook 
the  faith  they  had  entertained,  and  all  cohesive  force  was  gone. 
Those  very  places  wliich  received  Mr.  Fronde  and  confederation 
with  enthusiasm,  were  now  amongst  the  first  to  denounce  con- 
federation. All  this  anxiety  about  representation  of  popular 
interests  in  the  proposed  conference  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Tliey  might  leave  Griqualand  West  out  of  the  question,  for  had  it 
not  been  determined  that  it  should  be  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  1 
They  might  rest  assured  that  the  Transvaal  would  reject  all  pro- 
posals for  confederation ;  and  they  would  then  have  nothing  but 
that  worst  of  all  confederations,  a  confederation  between  two 
states  only,  leading  to  continual  quarrels  and  a  perpetual  duel" 
— From  s^ech,  as  reported  in  "  The  Cape  Argus" 

That,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  way  of  putting  the  case ; 
but,  for  the  present,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  inducing  the 
Transvaal,  if  left  free  to  take  its  own  course,  to  join  a 
confederation  under  the  British  flag.  Even  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  introduced  the  conference  resolutions  to  the 
Cape  Legislative  Assembly,  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  annexation  had  been  a  mistake,  and  had  strengthened 
indefinitely  the  very  difficulty  which  it  was  intended  to 
remove.  If  the  state  were  induced  to  enter  a  union  under 
a  legislature  composed  of  Crown  nominees,  the  result  must 
be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  the  union  itself  could 
not  be  maintained  but  by  Imperial  power.     Therefore, 
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till  this  strong  feeling  of  antagonism  has  been  allowed  to 
snbside,  and  freer  institutions  can  be  safely  conceded,  the 
question  of  confederation  must  be  accounted  dead.  The 
Gape  Colony  does  not  feel  free,  under  present  conditions, 
to  assume  the  very  serious  additional  responsibility 
involved,  and  years  of  conciliation  and  of  wise  administra- 
tion must  yet  intervene  before  there  can  be  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  revived  and  living  reality. 

The  time,  however,  for  the  realisation  of  the  idea  must 
surely  come.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  for  ever  keep  its  colonies  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  keep  the  management  of  their  affairs  in  its 
own  hands,  even  if  it  had  the  desire  to  do  so.  But  it 
has  no  such  desire.  The  Gape  Golony  has  already  its 
free  institutions,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  a  like  constitution  to  Natal,  when 
the  way  for  confederation  has  been  cleared.  There  could 
be  no  danger  in  affording  like  local  legislative  and 
administrative  institutions  to  Griqualand  West,  and  any 
other  state  which  might  be  formed  out  of  the  English 
colonies.  The  Transvaal  it  may  be  hoped  with  good 
management  will  win  for  itself  the  right  to  a  similar 
privilege.  Then  will  arise  questions  of  detail  as  to 
whether  the  Cape  Colony  must  not,  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  and  much  smaller  states,  be 
divided  into  two,  or,  including,  the  now  annexed  Griqua- 
land West,  three  constituent  elements  of  that  union ;  as 
to  whether  representation  shall  be  based  upon  white 
population  alone,  and,  if  not,  what  and  how  much  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  natives  in  each  European 
state;  and  yet  further,  whether  the  purely  native  states 
shall  have  representation  within  the  general  Parliament  of 
the  land,  and  how  that  representation  shall  be  provided 
for.  All  these  are  questions  which  will  yet  have  to  be 
well  pondered  and  finally  adjusted.  One  lesson  has  been 
distinctly  enough  taught  by  the  events  of  recent  years, 
namely  this,  that  to  press  forward  such  matters  with 
imprudent  haste  must  hinder  rather  than  help  the  speedy 
attainment  of  the  mutually  desired  result.  What  effect 
the  present  disasters  will  have  we  must  wait  to  know.  On 
this  question  we  hope  to  speak  soon. 
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Abt.  II.— 1.  TheLifeof  Sir  Rmcland Hill, K.C.B.,  and  the 
History  of  Penny  Postage,  By  Sir  Eowland  Hill 
and  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  LL.D.  Two  Vols, 
De  la  Bae  and  Go. 
2.  A  Memoir  of  Mattheio  Davenport  Hill,  Recorder  of 
Birmingham.  By  his  Daughters  Eosamond  and 
Florence  Davenport  Hill.    Macmillan. 

Darwinians  tell  us,  what  indeed  common  sense  so  far  backs 
them  up  in,  that  concentration  of  energy  is  the  great 
requisite  for  survival.  Store  up  force,  and  you  or  yours 
will  have  it  ready  in  case  of  need.  Spread  your  force 
over  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  it  will  be  found  wanting 
when  the  time  for  action  comes.  With  men  even  oftener 
than  with  rivers  breadth  and  sluggishness,  narrowness  and 
energy  go  together.  Hence  the  immense  value  in  English 
life  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  Puritanism.  Culture 
and  geist  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  those  who  possess 
them ;  they  cover  a  large  surface  of  national  life ;  they 
shape  the  aspect  of  society,  even  as  a  great  French  river 
shapes  the  landscape.  Now  and  then  they  have  a  spurt 
of  aggressiveness  comparable  with  the  floods  of  those 
French  rivers ;  but,  in  general,  their  effects  are  slight 
outside  their  own  sphere ;  while  for  the  transmission  of 
energy  they  are  very  unsuitable  media.  The  people  who 
have  made  their  mark  on  this  our  modem  world  have 
generally  belonged  by  birth  and  race  to  a  narrow  school. 
They  have  not  usually  kept  to  its  traditions,  but  they 
have  profited  by  the'  storing  up  of  energy  which  is  the 
peculiar  work  of  such  schools. 

The  Hill  family  is  a  notable  instance  of  this.  Their 
ancestors  on  both  sides  were,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained^ 
"  Puritans  "  of  a  narrowly  Calvinistic  type.  The  father  of 
Matthew  and  Bowland  was  brought  up  to  such  views.  As 
we  shall  see,  he  broke  away  from  them,  and  his  doing  so 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  stored  up  energy  of  genera- 
tions to  come  to  the  front  in  the  persons  of  his  famous 
sons.  The  whole  family  is  something  almost  unique.  The 
way  in  which,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  nay,  as  it  were, 
incited  by  them  '*to  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance,'* 
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the  brothers  pushed  on  to  suecess  side  by  side,  almost 
hand  in  hand,  is  very  rare  in  the  history  of  man.  Each 
seemed  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the  other.  Mat- 
thew had  the  fan,  the  rollicking  good-hnmoift  (onabated 
even  during  his  frequent  illnesses),  which  was  somewhat 
wanting  in  Bowland.  What  they  ail  had  was  stem  con- 
scientiousness and  an  intense  love  of  liberty  combined 
with  a  determination  to  assert  their  own  rights.  Ambitious 
they  all  were,  Matthew  and  Bowland  more  so  than  the 
rest.  When  the  former  said  to  himself,  ''I  will  be  a 
barrister/'  he  was  naturally  scoffed  at.  Even  his  parents 
only  gave  his  choice  a  qualified  assent ;  and,  no  wonder, 
for  he  had  no  "  connections  "  to  help  him,  and  as  yet  no 
Birmingham  man  had  entered  that  branch  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  however,  the 
author  of  so  many  valuable  changes  in  prison  discipline, 
amply  justified  his  leaving  school-keeping  and  going  up 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  Rowland's  career,  if  it  seems  to  owe 
more  to  circumstances  and  less  to  his  own  determination 
than  that  of  his  brother,  is  quite  as  full  of  interest  and 
instruction.  The  name  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  reminds  us 
that  the  family  energy  was  not  exhausted  in  one  generation. 
But  our  chief  concern  is  with  the  postal  reformer,  of  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  said:  ''In  some  respects  he  is  peculiarly 
happy  even  among  public  benefactors,  for  his  great  plan 
ran,  like  wildfire  through  the  civilised  world; "  and  he 
reaped  in  his  life  the  reward  which  is  so  often  delayed 
till  after  death.  Matthew's  biographers  are  careful  to 
remind  us  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  reform. 
Like  every  other  subject  of  importance,  the  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  family.  Bowland  had  loug  been  thinking 
it  over;  and  when  the  large  surplus  revenue  of  1885 
gave  an  opening  for  change,  Matthew  advised  him  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  his  views ;  and  then  this  scheme  of  postal 
reform  was  talked  over  between  them,  Matthew  afterwards 
further  helping  to  obtain  for  it  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature. 

Sir  Bowland  Hill's  life  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
autobiography.  After  his  retirement  from  public  service 
he  set  himself  to  write  the  history  of  his  great  postal 
reform.  This  history  forms,  with  the  appendices,  two- 
thirds  of  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill's  two  volumes ;  and 
even  the  earlier  part  is  full  of  extracts  from  the  "  Prefatory 
Memoir/'  also  drawn  up  by  Sir  Bowland  himself. 
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The  history,  long  as  it  still  is,  is  greatly  abridged,  Sir 
Eowland  having  wished  to  leave  to  his  relatives  so  detailed 
an  account  that! they  might  be  able  at  once  to  settle  any 
question  as  to  accuracy.  He  refrained  from  publishing 
it  in  his  lifetime,  because  his  vigour  of  mind  and  body 
were  so  weakened  at  the  close  of  life  as  to  unfit  him  for 
controversy,  and  because  he  hoped  that  after  a  little  delay, 
and  sufficient  pruning,  it  might  be  placed  before  the  public 
without  wounding  any  one's  feelings. 

Penny  postage  was  not  brought  into  the  world  without 
pain  and  worry ;  and  Sir  Eowland,  deprecating  the  charge 
of  self-assertion,  asks  us  to  consider  how  much  detraction 
and  injustice  he  suffered,  how  his  conclusions  were  ridi- 
culed, and  how,  when  the  success  so  long  denied  was  incon- 
testable, the  origination  of  the  plan  was  claimed  by  others. 
His  dismissal  from  office  without  recompense  by  a  man  of 
Sir  B.  Peel's  high  character  was  so  unusual  an  act,  that 
surmises  are  sure,  he  thinks,  to  arise  by-and-by ;  and  to 
guard  against  these  he  has  heaped  together  corroborations 
of  every  statement  that  he  advances. 

His  nephew  appropriately  dedicates  the  book  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  from  whom  Sir  Rowland  received  unvarying  and 
abundant  sympathy,  and  of  whose  high  appreciation  of  his 
services  these  volumes  contain  repeated  testimony.  It 
was  not  so  with  others ;  Sir  Eowland  had,  in  persuading 
people  to  adopt  what  seems  to  us  an  obvious  improve- 
ment, an  uphill  fight  against  ignorance,  routine,  indif- 
ference, and  jealousy.  The  public  heard  at  the  time  some- 
thing about  his  disputes  with  Colonel  Maberly;  but  the 
systematic  way  in  which  he  was  thwarted,  and  his  plans 
and  intentions  misconstrued,  would  be  incredible  were  it 
not  positively  proved  in  every  chapter  of  his  History. 
Doubtless  he  was  not  the  easiest  of  men  to  get  on  with. 
The  painful  punctuality  which  he  introduced  into  his 
father's  school,  and  which  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  in- 
sisted on  from  his  coachman,  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  not  of 
strength,  and  could  scarcely  consist  with  that  honhoinie 
which  is  invaluable  in  the  head,  above  all  in  the  reforming 
head  of  a  department.  But  the  chief  troubles  between 
him  and  Colonel  Maberly  were  caused  by  the  strangely 
anomalous  positions  in  which  the  two  stood  towards  one 
another.  A  double  headship,  with  ill-defined  limits  of 
power,  is  about  the  worst  arrangement  that  could  be  devised 
for  joint  working.     Sir  Rowland  was  placed  in  circum- 
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stances  \7hich  forced  him  to  assert  himself.  He  was  tied 
up  with  the  red-tape  of  a  jealons  and  narrow-minded  office, 
which  tried  again  and  again  to  bring  failure  on  plans  that, 
but  for  official  thwarting,  must  have  succeeded.  He,  the 
stickler  for  punctuality,  the  eager  reformer  whose  glowing 
anticipations  realised  the  success  which  he  saw  was  the 
silre  consequence  of  his  changes,  found  himself  hampered 
by  delays,  and  the  working  of  his  scheme  retarded  by  the 
little  spokes  with  which  routine  tries  to  check  the  wheel 
of  progress.  No  wonder  such  an  earnest  man  got  angry. 
Earnestness  was  the  most  marked  feature  of  his  character. 
It  was  seen  in  youth  in  the  way  in  which  he  took  in  hand 
the  organising  of  his  father's  school,  Matthew  chiefly  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  teaching.  It  did  not  make  him  loved  by 
his  pupils.  As  his  nephew  says :  ^'  He  constantly  held  that 
a  master  must  be  first  feared  and  then  loved.  He  was  cer- 
tainly always  feared  by  his  pupils  and  always  respected,  but 
he  was  never  loved.  Tender  though  his  inward  nature  was, 
yet  for  their  love  he  cared  but  little.  He  aimed  at  their 
welfare.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  he  owed 
them,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  time,  his 
liberty,  and  his  pleasures.  He  ever  strove  to  treat  them 
with  the  strictest  justice.  But  he  asked  for  no  return  of 
their  affection.  Should  he  receive  it  he  was  gratified ;  but 
was  it  refused  him,  he  could  do  without  it."  Such  a 
character  was  scarcely  fitted  to  get  on  well  with  men 
wedded  to  a  system  which  the  new  scheme  was  over- 
throwing. We  do  not  know  whether  one  less  earnest  and 
decided,  less  determined  to  insist  on  small  matters— because 
to  him  nothing  seemed  small  which  was  a  help  to  improve- 
ment—might have  worked  better  with  Colonel  Maberly ;  but 
whatever  Sir  Bowland  may  have  lacked  in  graceful  tact 
and  winning  manner,  the  public  at  once  decided  between 
the  two.  To  the  reformer  it  awarded  honours  almost 
unexampled  during  his  lifetime ;  the  obstructive  it  left  to 
the  contempt  which  followed  his  having  done  his  little 
worst  to  thwart  a  reform  on  which,  as  by  instinct,  the 
whole  civilised  world  seized  at  once. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Sir  Eowland's  nephew  has  not 
neglected  genealogical  anecdote.  He  cannot  tell  whether 
the  postal  reformer  could  claim  kindred  with  the  Sir 
Bowland  Hill  of  Elizabeth's  time,  or  with  the  famous 
soldier  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  City  Chamberlain  seems 
to  have  settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative ;  for  in  pre- 
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senting  onr  Sir  Bowland  with  the  freedom  of  the  City,  he 
told  him  he  belonged  to  a  line  which  had  already  twice 
received  that  distinction.  Of  Bowland  Hill  the  preacher 
not  a  word  is  said,  though  he  and  the  great  soldier  were, 
we  believe,  of  the  same  family.  There  were  near  ancestors, 
however^  more  real  than  the  shadowy  connection  with 
Hampden  and  the  author  of  Hadibras,  in  whom  the  detel- 
tation  of  tyranny  and  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom were  hereditary.  Bowland*s  grandfather,  James  Hill, 
a  baker  in  Kidderminster,  dared  to  tell  the  squire's  steward 
that  he  could  not  vote  according  to  orders.  Next  faggot- 
harvest,  therefore,  he  got  none ;  and,  as  coal  had  never 
been  thought  of  for  heating  ovens,  he  was  put  to  great 
straits.  However,  he  tried  a  mixture  of  coal  and  wood, 
gradually  lessening  the  wood  till  he  came  to  use  little  else 
but  coal ;  and  as  other  bakers,  too,  adopted  the  cheaper  fuel, 
the  squire's  faggots  got  to  be  a  drug  in  the  market.  The 
baker's  brother,  when  serving  on  a  jury  at  Worcester,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  refused  a  bribe.  There  was 
the  same  independence  in  the  female  line.  James  Hill's 
wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  Shrewsbury  surgeon 
named  Symonds,  who  had  married  the  only  sister  of  rich 
lawyer  Millington.  Symonds  at  a  contested  election  refused 
his  brother-in-law  his  vote,  and  (as  Sir  Bowland's  nephew 
expresses  it)  ''  Millington's  Hospital  now  stands  a  monu- 
ment of  my  great  grandfather's  persistence  and  his 
brother-in-law's  implacability."  No  doubt  young  Bowland 
was  indeed  proud  (his  nephew  assures  us  he  was),  and 
justly,  of  the  honest  juror  and  the  man  who  lost  a  fortune 
by  his  vote.  The  history  of  Sir  Bowland  Hill's  maternal 
ancestors  is  more  romantic.  His  mother's  grandmother, 
Sarah  Simmons,  an  heiress,  ran  away  from  her  uncle's 
house  rather  than  be  forced  into  a  marriage  s^hich  she 
disliked.  She  never  claimed  her  fortune ;  but,  supporting 
herself  by  spinning,  married  a  working  Birmingham  man 
named  Davenport.  Fever  raged  in  the  town,  and  when  a 
neighbour  died  no  one  dared  go  near  the  dead  man's 
house.  Mrs.  Davenport,  fearing  lest  his  body  should 
spread  the  plague  wider,  herself  laid  him  in  his  coffin. 
In  a  few  days  she  died,  and  her  broken-hearted  husband! 
soon  followed  her.  Her  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  sup- 
ported the  family  by  spinning  till  the  boys  were  old  enough 
to  be  apprenticed.  Then  she  took  service  at  a  farm,  and 
married  her  master's  son,  William  Lea,  who  once  saved 
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from  drowning  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  accused  of 
witchcraft  and  thrown  by  the  mob  into  a  Birmingham  pool. 
In  all  these  and  the  other  ancestors  of  whom  mention  is 
made,  there  is  the  strong  sense  of  daty,  the  integrity, 
conrage,  and  persistency  which  marked  Rowland  from  his 
very  childhood.  The  glimpses  that  we  get  of  these  Non- 
conformist families  of  more  than  a  century  ago  show  a 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  respect  for  parents,  and  a 
devotedness  to  the  pablic  good  for  which  our  greater 
polish  and  our  boasted  "culture"  are  very  poor  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  boldness  of  thought  and  fertility  of  mind  which 
marked  the  postal  reformer  came  to  him  from  his  father, 
a  curious  mixture  of  cleverness  and  wrong-headedness. 
"  He  had  every  sense  but  common  sense,"  and  so  disre- 
garded punctuality,  that  the  school-bell  was  rung  at  all 
sorts  of  hours ;  while  he  so  neglected  accounts,  that  the 
school  bills  were  never  sent  in  till  the  holidays  were  nearly 
over.  He  looks  in  the  engraving  just  like  the  typical 
Dominie  in  the  old  spelling-books,  every  inch  a  pedagogue ; 
such  a  precisian  in  words  that  he  took  months  over 
numeration,  because  he  insisted  on  overcoming  the  Bir- 
mingham solecisms  in  pronouncing.  "  There  was " 
(says  our  biographer)  "  no  *  keeping '  in  his  mind.  In 
the  image  that  he  formed  to  himself  of  the  world  of 
learning,  all  things  seemed  to  be  equally  in  the  fore- 
ground. All  kinds  of  knowledge  ranked  in  his  eyes  as 
of  equal  importance."  The  "metrical  expression"  of 
1769  pleased  him,  while  1770  ended  in  what  his  ear  felt 
was  a  bathos.  The  Birmingham  Mercury,  the  two  tti's 
forming  what  he  called  "  a  collision,"  seemed  a  detest- 
able name.  He  even  amended  the  language  of  Euclid, 
substituting  "the  lines  have  mutual  perpendicularity" 
for  "  the  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other."  Along 
with  this  want  of  mental  perspective,  he  had  real  mathe- 
matical power :  "  Not  a  little  that  is  now  taught  as  new 
in  the  modem  system  of  geometry  was  by  him  taught  to 
his  pupils."  Among  these  pupils  was  William  Lucas 
Sargant,  author  of  the  well-known  Essays  of  a  Birmingham 
Manufacturer,  who  speaks  of  his  resoluteness  in  making 
the  boys  understand  things,  more  anxious  for  them  to 
know  why  a  thing  is  done  than  careful  how  they  did  it. 
"  He  looked  at  the  bearings  of  every  subject,  irrespective 
of  its  conventionalities.    In  every  case  he  would  be  asking. 
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If  we  were  to  begin  the  world  afresh,  how  should  we  pro- 
ceed ?  "  "  Authority  "  had  no  weight  with  him  any  more 
than  with  his  famous  son,  whom  his  nephew  calls  in  this 
respect  the  very  opposite  of  Keble.  Thus,  as  early  as 
1807,  he  protested  against  the  term  "  electric  fluid,"  sub- 
stituting ''electric  influence."  In  politics  he  was  an 
eager  reformer,  yet  no  republican.  The  horrors  of  the 
Keign  of  Terror  he  never  thought  of  condoning,  but  they 
did  not  scare  him  from  the  path  of  progress.  Bonaparte 
he  always  hated.  In  that  gloomiest  of  years,  1811,  he 
wrote :  **  A  parliamentary  reform  is  the  only  hope  ;  "  and 
in  1819  he  said,  with  that  reasonableness  which  marks 
the  best  English  minds,  of  the  proposal  to  transfer  the 
franchise  of  Grampound  to  some  large  town :  *'  Gobbett 
and  Go.  would  persuade  the  multitude  to  despise  the  boon 
as  falling  far  short  of  what  should  be  granted ;  and  thus 
they  furnish  the  foes  of  all  reform  with  a  pretence  for  with- 
holding this  trifling  but  far  from  unimportant  concession." 
Ten  years  later  he  wrote,  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  Don 
Quixote :  "  Were  the  bill  once  passed,  one  might  hope  for 
general  amendment.  Then  should  I  think  seriously  of 
publishing  my  shorthand,  which  I  am  sure  is  a  good 
thing.  The  more  closely  I  compare  it  with  other  systems 
the  more  I  like  it.'*  Dr.  G.  B.  Hill  gives  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  times  of  Thomas  Hill's  manhood :  **  The  horrors 
of  the  French  Eevolution  had  infused  (as  Sir  S,  Romilly 
says)  a  savage  spirit  into  many  minds ;  the  Government 
was  the  most  oppressive  that  had  been  since  the  Stuarts; 
and  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  sunk  in  an  indif- 
ference such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  Restoration. 
There  were  scarcely  any  reformers  left  in  Parliament ;  the 
great  Whig  party  was  either  indifferent  or  hopeless ;  the 
criminal  law  was  everywhere  administered  with  savage 
severity.  The  bishops  were  ready  to  hang  a  poor  wretch 
for  stealing  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings."  (Why 
does  Mr.  Hill  make  hangmen  of  the  heads  of  the  Estab- 
lished Ghurch  ?)  '*  The  royal  dukes  fought  hard  for  the 
slave-trade.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and 
honest  men  left  to  languish  in  prison." 

In  political  matters  Rowland's  testimony  is  that  their 
father  was  always  right.  From  earliest  memory  he  was  a 
thorough  freetrader  ;  he  laughed  at  objections  to  ma- 
chinery, condemned  laws  against  usury,  advocated  a  system 
of  limited  liability,  and  proposed  fifty  years  before  Mr. 
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Hare  a  plan  for  the  representation  of  minorities.    If  his 
political  and  social  views  "  invigorated  his  children's  souls 
for  the  conception  and  accomplishment  of  many  things  great 
and  good/'  his  economic  arrangements  warned  them  of  the 
need  of  a  care  which  he  never  gave  to  business  :  "  owing  to 
his  bad  management  he  was  never  able  to  shake  himself 
free  from  the  burden  of  debt  till  his  sons  came  to  his  help." 
The  want  of  thoroughness  in  much  that  he  did  destroyed 
his  chance  of  success.    He  took  the  world  easily,  and 
(naively  adds  our  author)  ''the  more  he  was  troubled,  the 
longer  and  more  soundly  he  could  sleep."    His  want  of 
success  in  trade  had  led  him,  at  his  wife's  suggestion,  to 
set  up  for  a  schoolmaster;    and  the  family  was  always 
poor,  often  in  absolute  straits.    Bowland  was  glad  to  sell 
the  horehound — a  weed  in  his  garden — in  little  bunches 
in  the  Birmingham  market ;  and  ho  and  the  fature  Be- 
corder  buying  hot  cross-buns  wholesale  for  the  school, 
and  mimicking  as  they  carried  them  home  the  cry,  ''  One  a 
penny,  two  a  penny,"  &c.,  and  being  beset  with  would-be 
purchasers,  rejoiced  at  earning  a  few  pence  by  selling  their 
stock  retail.    Thomas  Hill,  son  though  he  was  of  a  well-to- 
do  baker,  seems  to  have  suffered  sadly  from  want  of  books. 
His  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  fragment ;  a  neighbour, 
suspected  of  witchcraft,  bequeathed  him  two  books,  which 
one  of  the  trustees  wished  to  have  burnt  for  fear  of  harm. 
The  baker  saved  them,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  a  geography 
and  a  Euclid.  The  latter  he  fastened  on  at  once,  soon  master- 
ing it,  and  going  on  till  he  got  well  forward  in  astronomy. 
Brought  up  in  the  narrowest  Calvinism,  he  broke  away  and 
joined  Priestley,  in  defending  whose  house  during  the  Bir- 
mingham riots  he  was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  had  to 
put  off  his  wedding  for  a  fortnight.    His  wife  was  just  the 
complement  to  such  a  character;  as  practical  as  he  was 
theoretical ;  as  cautious  as  he  was  rash.    He  used  to  say 
that  "  the  only  merit  he  claimed  in  bringing  up  his  family 
was  that  of  letting  their  mother  do  just  as  she  liked."   Her 
parsimonious    yet    excellent    management    secured    the 
children  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  such  decent  rai- 
ment as  made  them  locked  on  by  the  poor  as  ''gentle 
folks."    Bowland  says:  "I  scarcely  think  there  ever  was 
a  woman  out  of  France  who  could  make  so  much  out 
of  so  little."    Bowland' s  steadiness  he  owed  to  her ;   he 
was  even  driven  by  his  father's  want  of  method  and  of 
steady  persistence,  and  easy  way  of  setting  aside  things 
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that  troubled  him,  to  exaggerate  his  mother's  idiosyncrasy, 
the  result  being  ''  a  certain  rigidity  of  character  which  at 
times  seemed  to  be  excessive."  Husband  and  wife  got  on 
admirably.  Dr.  G.  Hill  gives  the  following  ''charming 
story*'  illustrative  of  their  mutual  feelings.  They  had 
been  married  close  on  fifty  years,  when  the  wife,  with 
Birmingham  plainness  of  speech,  one  day  called  him  ''  an 
old  fool !"  A  child  overheard  him,  as  he  went  slowly  up- 
stairs, muttering  to  himself :  "  Humph !  she  called  me  an 
old  fool,  an  old  fool !"  Then  he  stopped  and  was  silent  a 
few  moments,  till  suddenly,  rubbing  bis  hands  together,  he 
exclaimed,  "  a  lucky  dog  I  was  to  get  her,  though."  The 
family,  as  we  said,  often  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty ;  almost 
the  only  resource  the  boys  had  was  a  fair  supply  of  tools,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived  their  constructive 
ideas  were  sure  to  get  hints.  Bowland,  as  he  grew  up,  had  to 
do  much  which  in  most  families  is  wholly  done  by  servants 
— going  errands,  cleaning,  arranging,  repairing,  &c.  The 
training  told  on  him :  "  From  a  very  early  age,*'  says 
one  of  his  brothers,  ''  he  felt  responsibilty  in  a  way  none 
of  the  others  of  us  did.  If  anything  went  wrong  it  was 
he  who  felt  it."  He  had  inherited  little  of  his  father's 
''  buoyant  optimism,"  and  none  of  his  contentedness  when 
things  were  not  as  they  should  be.  From  a  very  early  age 
his  mother  began  to  share  with  him  the  troubles  that  well- 
nigh  weighed  her  down.  They  had  only  grown  by  her 
husband's  change  of  occupation.  Matters  grew  worse  and 
worse  as  the  French  war  went  on.  ''Never  surely  yet," 
wrote  her  husband,  "was  a  time  when  debts  were  col- 
lected with  more  difficulty,  or  left  uncollected  with  more 
danger.  She  tried  more  than  one  plan  to  add  to  the  earnings 
of  the  family,  and  every  plan  she  used  to  talk  over  with 
Bowland  when  he  was  still  a  mere  child.  At  times  she 
was  terribly  straitened.  Her  brother-in-law,  Williams,  "a 
tradesman  and  a  scholar,"  as  her  husband  described  him, 
once  sent  them  in  their  distress  a  present  of  five  pounds. 
"  The  sight  of  it,"  wrote  my  grandfather,  in  a  letter  which 
I  have  before  me,  "produced  in  both  of  us  mingled  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure  as  a  strong,  too 
strong,  testimonial  of  your  regard  and  affection,  and  pain, 
as  it  could  but  remind  us  of  the  toils  and  privations  which 
you  are  undergoing  to  enable  you  to  be  generous  as  well  as 
just.  So  powerful  was  the  latter  impression  that  our  first 
impulse  would  have  urged  us  to  beg  leave  to  return  this 
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too  serious  mark  of  affection ;  adopting  the  burning  words  of 
David,  '  shall  we  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  ?'  but  cooler 
consideration  led  to  the  fear  that  such  a  measure  would 
give  more  pain  to  you  than  relief  to  ourselves." 

Here  is  an  illustration  (as  his  biographer  well  says)  of 
Ferdinand's  words :  "  Some  kinds  of  baseness  are  nobly 
undergone." 

"  One  day  my  mother  told  me  that  she  had  not  a  shilling  in  the 
house,  and  she  was  afraid  the  postman  might  bring  a  letter  while 
she  had  no  monejrto  pay  the  postage.  She  had  always  been  careful 
to  save  the  rags,  which  she  kept  in  two  bags— one  for  white,  the 
other  for  coloured.  I  was  always  sent  by  her  on  such  errands, 
and  I  got  this  time  about  three  shillings  for  the  rags/' 

The  son  excelled  his  mother  in  one  thing,  punctuality. 
When  he  was  disciplining  his  father's  school,  he  determined 
to  fix  the  dinner  hour,  which  had  till  then  depended  on 
everything  being  ready.  His  mother  protested  that  a  fixed 
time  was  impossible,  because  a  big  leg  of  mutton  would 
take  longer  than  a  small  one.  ''  Put  it  down  to  the  fire 
sooner,  mother,"  was  his  reply. 

We  could  gladly  linger  longer  over  these  early  years — 
over  the  lessons  in  astronomy  given  as  he  was  trotting  by 
his  father's  side,  or  carried  on  his  back  between  Birmingham 
and  Stourbridge ;  over  his  making  an  electrical  machine ; 
his  taking  up  Euclid  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old ;  his 
learning  navigation  at  seventeen  to  give  lessons  to  a  young 
midshipman ;  over  his  useful  intercourse  with  Mr.  Beesley, 
a  schoolmaster  of  his  father's  age  and  rank,  who  had  such 
an  opinion  of  him  that,  when  the  first  Arctic  Expedition 
was  started,  he  gravely  said :  "  If  the  Government  really 
want  to  succeed  they'll  send  my  young  friend  Rowland 
Hill."  How  ready  he  was  to  follow  the  lines  of  thought 
opened  by  his  father  is  shown  by  what  was  a  standing 
puzzle  to  him  from  his  twentieth  year  onwards,  the  effect 
which  he  thought  the  drain  on  the  earth's  momentum  in 
grinding  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  ought  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  have  in  retarding  the  diurnal  revolutions.  The 
first  occasion  of  his  mixing  much  with  boys  outside  his 
father's  school  was  when  he  and  Matthew  went  to  teach 
lower  mathematics  at  a  school  five  miles  off.  Matthew 
could  not  walk,  hence  the  following  little  episode  : 

''  For  the  first  time  in  our  household  history,  a  horse  had  to  be 
bought.    We  had  hitherto  never  dreamt  of  travelling  by  any 
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other  means  than  by  feet.  My  father  and  T  undertook  the  pur- 
chase. We  had  been  informed  that  a  certain  butcher  had  a  horse 
on  sale.  We  went  to  his  house,  looked  as  wise  as  we  could,  and 
being  informed  that  the  price  was  twelve  pounds,  ventured,  with 
some  trepidation,  to  bid  eleven.  This  was  refused  ;  the  butcher 
declaring  that  he  did  not  at  all  want  to  part  with  his  horse,  and 
that '  his  missis '  had  been  scolding  him  for  thinking  of  such  a 
thing.  My  father  was  no  more  fitted  for  bargain-making  than 
was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  the  full  sum. 
The  butcher  clinched  the  matter,  as  soon  as  the  terms  were  settled, 
by  taking  down  a  leg  of  mutton  and  offering  to  give  it  us  if  we 
would  release  him  from  his  bargain.  With  this  offer  we  were  of 
course  t4>  cunning  to  close.     I  need  not  add  that  the  beast  was  a 

sorry  jade.     When  it  made  its  first  appearance  at  Mr.  's 

school,  the  pupils  tauntingly  inquired  which  cost  most,  the  horse 
or  the  saddle,  which  was  new.  I  used  to  ride  behind  my  brother 
till  w©  were  near  the  house,  when  I  got  down  and  walked.  In 
the  end  we  resold  the  horse  in  the  horse-fair  for  five  pounds." 

'At  this  Bchool  the  lads  gauged  a  little  the  strange 
mipure  of  ignorance  and  learning  in  which  their  father 
had  left  them.  The  new  boys  they  found  far  beyond 
Thomas  Hiirs  pupils,  and  when,  soon  after,  Bowland  was 
engaged  to  give  lessons  to  Dr.  Johnstone's  sons,  it  was 
forcibly  brought  home  to  him  how  little  he  as  yet  knew. 
*'  At  his  table,"  he  says,  '^  I  heard  matters  talked  of  which 
I  could  not  in  the  least  understand."  How  painful  this 
ignorance  was  to  him  is  shown  in  a  long  extract  from  the 
"Prefatory  Memoir."  He  did  not  blame  his  father,  of 
whom  he  said:  ''You  might  as  well  scold  a  man  for  not 
being  six  feet  high  as  him  for  lack  of  what  he  likes 
as  little  as  he  understands  it,  viz.,  system;"  and  he 
consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  his  education  had  been 
favourable  to  originality  (as  undoubtedly  it  was).  "  Per- 
haps if  I  had  been  a  good  classical  scholar  I  should  never 
have  invented  my  system  of  operating  on  others  "  (his 
scheme  of  education).  Of  course  he  belonged  to  and 
founded  debating  societies,  the  subjects  discussed  at  which 
(says  his  nephew)  *'  would  contrast  favourably  with  those 
which  used  to  be  debated  in  the  Oxford  Union  in  my  un- 
dergraduate days."  He  and  William  Matthews,  a  young 
engineer  who  hoped  to  make  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  but  who  died  young,  got  up  at  five  a.m.,  and 
worked  at  French  till  seven,  intending  to  put  on  a  teacher 
when  they  knew  something  of  the  language.    While  kept 
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at  home  one  Christmas  for  a  fortnight  by  an  attack  of  ear- 
ache, Rowland  made  each  way  that  in  one  day  he  read 
a  hundred  closely-printed  pages  of  Gil  Bias.  A  three- 
guinea  paint  box,  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Sir  R.  Phillips, 
proprietor  of  the  School  Magazine,  he  won  in  1807,  being 
then  not  fourteen  years  old ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  was 
for  some  time  destined  to  be  an  artist^  and  sent  drawings 
to  the  Birmingham  Exhibition. 

His  peculiar  power,  however,  was  that  of  commanding 
success.  The  way  in  which,  not  having  himself  any  dramatic 
gift,  he  got  up  a  theatre  for  his  brothers,  and  undertook 
to  be  architect,  carpenter,  scene-painter,  and  manager,  is 
an  instance  of  this.  He  also  made  the  apparatus  for  his 
father's  electrical  lectures  to  the  Birmingham  Philo- 
sophical Society,  amongst  these  a  revolving  planisphere 
both  of  the  northern  and  southern  sky,  showing  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds  as  well  as  the  Great  Bear.  He  was  as  suc- 
cessful in  lighting  up  his  tinfoil  stars  as  in  blowing  up 
some  gunpowder  by  a  mimic  thunder-cloud;  and,  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  had  lately  failed  in  all  his  experi- 
ments, critics  remarked  on  the  number  of  assistants 
**  Hill  had  had,  adding  he  had  better  have  brought  the 
rest  of  his  children  and  his  wife  to  help  him."  "  Which 
remark  (says  Sir  Rowland)  touches  the  key-note  of  our 
success.  Each  one  of  us  has  always  been  ready  to  help 
the  others  to  the  best  of  his  power;  and  no  one  has  failed 
to  call  for  such  assistance  again  and  again.  Each  one 
recognises  in  this  a  main  cause  of  such  success  as  he  has 
attained;  and  I  cannot  too  emphatically  declare  that  to 
mine  it  has  been  essential." 

When  Mary  Ashford  was  murdered  by  Thornton,  who 
escaped,  using  the  since  abolished  right  of  appeal,  and 
throwing  down  his  glove  and  demanding  wager  of  battle, 
Rowland  took  his  class  to  the  spot,  surveyed  the  ground, 
and  made  a  map  of  it,  clearing  thereby  £15.  A  dishonest 
tradesman  copied  the  map;  but  there  was  no  redress, 
because  the  month  only  and  not  the  day  of  publication  was 
specified  on  the  plate. 

Now  came  the  time  of  his  school  reforms,  the  easy- 
going father  showing  no  signs  of  vexation,  though  one 
of  the  brothers  writes,  *'  It  is  an  old  sore  to  witness  my 
father's  apathy  amidst  all  our  exertions."  After  setting 
right  the  school-bell,  and  fixing  the  dinner-hour,  and  getting 
up  very  early  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  make  out  the 
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bills,  'which  used  never  to  be  ready  till  very  near  the  end 
of  the  holidays,  he  took  in  hand  the  entire  management 
of  his  father's  money  affairs,  and  "  a  heavy  responsibility 
it  was  "  for  a  lad  not  yet  seventeen.  He  soon  paid  off  all 
the  debts,  "  and  was  very  much  complimented  by  the 
creditors." 

The  speech  day  at  Hill  Top  School  must  have  been  a 
grand  affair.  Not  only  was  there  a  display  of  penmanship, 
Sarsing,  and  wonderful  mental  arithmetic,  but  scenes  from 
phakespeare  were  acted,  and  once  an  act  of  Plautus's 
Captivi.  The  mental  arithmetic  was  so  perfect  that  the 
elder  boys  extracted  cube  roots  far  quicker  and  better  than 
Zerah  Colboum,  the  famous  American.  How  they  were 
brought  to  find  the  moon's  age  for  any  day  of  the  year 
approximately  by  epacts,  and  also  the  day  of  the  week 
corresponding  to  any  day  of  the  month,  and,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  processes,  the  day  of  the  month  corresponding 
with  Easter  Sunday  in  any  year,  is  partly  explained  in  one 
of  the  Appendices ;  the  wonder  is  that  in  his  eightieth 
year  Sir  Eowland  could  recover  any  part  of  a  process 
which  he  had  not  touched  for  fifty  years.  His  school 
system  was  so  elaborate  as  to  demand  his  whole  energy  to 
keep  it  going ;  indeed,  for  years  he  went  on  simplifying  in 
practice  the  rules  with  which  he  had  started.  His  career 
as  a  schoolmaster  he  described  as  a  series  of  experiments  ; 
yet  he  so  mixed  boldness  with  caution  that  all  his  plans 
worked ;  and  ''  such  a  school  as  one  might  have  thought 
could  scarcely  exist  even  in  Utopia  yet  flourished  in 
Birmingham.*'  In  1822  Matthew  and  Eowland  published 
their  Plans  for  the  Government  and  Liberal  Instruction  of 
Boys  m  Large  lumbers  ;  drawn  from  Experience ;  and  "  in 
spite  of  its  fancifulness  and  dogmatism  and  even  arro- 
gance, the  work  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  though 
in  later  life  Sir  Bowland  greatly  doubted  whether  he 
should  send  his  own  son  to  a  school  conducted  on  such  a 
complicated  system."  Among  other  things  a  court  of 
justice  was  established  in  the  school,  the  judge  being 
chosen  every  month  by  the  boys,  and  *the  assizes  being 
held  weekly.  The  next  thing  was  to  give  the  boys  a  Con- 
stitution, the  value  of  a  boy's  vote  in  the  representative 
system  being  determined  by  his  place  in  the  monthly 
examinations.  Then  came  a  benevolent  society,  not  to 
help  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  to  look  into  and  to  help 
distress.      The    regularity  with  which    his  complicated 
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machine  worked  was  marvellons ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  a 
Constitution  which  is  made  and  has  not  grown  np  slowly 
answers  so  well.  The  boys  entered  so  heartily  into  the 
law  and  representation  basiness  that  juries  and  committees 
used  to  meet  before  breakfast  and  work  without  regard  to 
school  time,  play  hours,  or  meals,  one  jury  delibera- 
ting from  noon  till  past  eight  p.m.  with  nothing  to  eat 
since  breakfast.  Another  feature  in  his  school  scheme 
was  "voluntary  labour  " — allowing  and  encouraging  boys 
to  take  up  favourite  subjects  during  their  leisure  time ;  "  one 
sequel  of  this  plan  was  seen  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  who 
took  up  drawing,  and  showing  power,  had  it  fostered  then 
and  afterwards.  He  was  Thomas  Creswick."  Fighting 
was  checked  in  the  following  way:  those  who  wished  to 
fight  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  magistrate ;  if, 
after  six  hours,  he  was  not  able  to  settle  the  dispute,  he, 
with  two  assistants,  took  them  to  a  retired  spot  in  the  play- 
ground where  they  could  fight  it  out,  not  a  single  boy 
being  allowed  to  be  present.  Mr.  Sargant's]  verdict  is  that 
"  all  this  was  done  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  The  thought- 
lessness, the  spring,  the  elation  of  childhood,  were  taken 
from  us;  we  were  premature  men,  the  school  being  a 
moral  hotbed,  which  forced  us  into  a  precocious  imitation 
of  maturity.  Some  of  us  had  a  great  deal  of  the  prig 
about  us; .  .  .  our  constitution,  discipline,  instruction,  were 
in  a  perpetual  flux ;  the  right  to-day  was  wrong  to>  morrow ; 
we  learnt  to  criticise  and  doubt  everything  established. 
*  Whatever  is  is  wrong '  might  have  been  our  motto,  and 
we  had  a  conceit  that  we  could  amend  everything."  The 
master  of  this  strange  school  was  hot-tempered  and  even 
passionate,  and  adopted  the  following  mode  of  curing 
himself:  "  He  gave  public  notice  to  the  boys  that  if  any 
one  saw  him  in  a  passion  he  might  come  up  and  tell  him 
so,  receiving  a  small  reward  for  so  doing.  This  reward  was 
obtained  more  than  once."  His  biographer  may  well  say 
*'  his  impatience  arose  from  an  overwrought  brain ;  there 
was  always  in  him  a  nervous  fidgetiness  that  things  should 
be  done  rightly ;"  and  though  this  fidgetiness  disappeared 
in  the  calm  of  later  life,  it  must  have  hindered  his 
getting  on  well  with  the  Post-ofiice  functionaries.  The 
family  energy  showed  itself  also  in  Arthur,  who  worked  so 
hard  to  get  up  Latin,  that  he  might  take  Matthew's  place 
when  the  latter  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  to  injure  his 
eyesight.     Believing    that   frequent   exercise   in   Latin 
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dialogue  is  of  the  greatest  use,  the  young  master  was  so 
assiduous  that,  before  he  had  been  long  installed,  some  of 
the  boys  performed  on  speech  day  the  whole  of  Plautus's 
Captivi.  The  father  made  about  this  time  the  following 
characteristic  entry  in  his  diary :— "  Eowland  and  Arthur 
are  most  laborious  and  successful  fellows.  I  hope  that 
they  are  building  a  reputation  that  may  make  them  com- 
fortable in  their  fortunes.  But  all  that  is  human  is 
precarious.  Time  and  chance  must  happen  to  them  as 
to  all.  A  good  conscience  is  the  only  treasure  ensured 
against  all  risks,  and  this  is  a  treasure  which  I  trust  my 
dear  children  will  never  feel  the  want  of."  They  were 
successful ;  Hill  Top  became  too  small,  and  Bowland  was 
architect  and  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  new  school  at 
Hazelwood. 

Rowland's  fondness  for  walking  tours,  his  delight  when 
near  Shrewsbury  he  first  saw  real  hills  and  caught  sight 
of  the  Severn,  his  doing  the  last  mile  of  a  twenty-eight 
miles'  walk  in  a  run,  how  he  nearly  got  taken  up  at  Dover 
for  sketching  the  castle,  and  how  he  and  Matthew  raised 
money  for  a  trip  by  lecturing  on  electricity — all  this  is 
pleasantly  detailed.  The  description  of  the  Margate  steam- 
boat of  1815,  which  took  about  twelve  hours  from  London, 
and  which  sneering  carpers  called  a  smoke,  jack,  is  very 
curious.  1816  was,  like  1879,  a  year  of  floods,  as  the  boys 
found  when  doing  in  a  day  their  forty  miles  from  Ashbourne 
to  Birmingham.  On  one  of  these  trips  in  1817  he  saw 
Kemble  act  for  the  last  time.  He  appeared  in  Coriolanus, 
and  the  ardent  young  reformer,  whose  journal  was  full  of 
protests  against  the  passing  of  '*  gagging  bills,"  &c.,  was 
disgusted  to  find  the  Covent  Garden  audience  "  jingoish  " 
enough  to  cheer  the  anti-popular  sentiments  with  which 
the  play  abounds.  The  sight  of  Stonehenge  led  him  to 
anticipate  Sir  John  Lubbock  :  "  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
Government  would  purchase  this  and  every  other  valuable 
antiquity,  and  preserve  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
injury."  This  same  year  he  tried  his  digestion  severely,  ac- 
tually experimenting  on  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foods 
by  living  for  three  days  on  green  peas  and  salt,  for  three 
on  damson  pie,  and  so  on ;  strength  of  constitution  (the 
Hills  were  on  both  sides  a  long-lived  stock)  saved  him ;  but 
he  got  "  an  acute  pain  in  his  left  side  nearly  all  one  day." 
Two  years  later  Campbell  came  to  lecture  on  poetry  at 
Birmingham,  and  while  there  placed  his  sons,  who  had  been 
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edacated  at  home,  with  the  Hills ;  a  few  months  after  this 
they  moved  into  the  new  buildings,  which,  little  more  than 
a  year  later,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  caused 
by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  some  wet  Brussels  carpet. 

The  next  event  in  the  Life  is  the  expedition  to  Ireland 
to  inspect  the  Edgeworth-Town  Assisting  School,  founded 
by  Miss  Edgeworth's  brother.  On  their  way  Eowland  and 
his  brother  Arthur  saw  street  gas  for  the  first  time  in 
Manchester.  The  misery  of  the  Irish  cabins,  and  the 
makeshift  style  of  everything  astonished  them.  Under  the 
bed  in  the  best  inn  at  Edgeworth-Town  they  found  a  store 
of  old  shoes.  To  the  school  was  attached  a  plot  of  land 
in  which  the  poor  boys  were  allowed  to  earn  their  school 
fees,  and  so  eager  were  some  boys  to  earn  by  working  over- 
time that  a  penalty  was  fixed  for  beginning  work  before  the 
appointed  hour.  A  boy  was  caught  working  at  two  a.m.  to 
buy  clothing  for  his  mother ;  he  was  forgiven,  and  ^'  as  soon 
as  the  petticoat  was  bought  it  was  hung  from  the  top  of  a 
pole,  and  borne  in  triumph  through  the  street,  all  the  boys 
marching  in  procession,  their  landlord  at  their  head." 
Among  the  characteristic  stories  the  best  is  that  which 
tells  how  Mr.  Edgworth  went  out  at  midnight  to  the  school- 
house,  had  a  beefsteak  cooked,  and  heard  songs  from 
monitors  and  assistant  masters  till  two  in  the  morning. 

Public  Education  was  well  received ;  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine  praised  it ;  and  Bentham,  to  whom  Matthew  Hill  gave  a 
copy,  sent  a  friend  to  inspect,  and  on  his  report  placed  two 
young  Greeks  at  Hazelwood,  besides  highly  praising  the 
system  to  Dr.  Parr.  Grote  heard  the  boys  construe  Homer, 
and  in  consequence  two  of  Mrs.  Grote's  nephews  were 
removed  from  Eton  and  placed  at  Hazelwood.  The  influx 
of  visitors  became  a  nuisance  ;  among  them  were  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Brougham,  De  Quincey,  Babbage,  &c.  And  the 
fame  of  the  school  was  so  widespread  that  pupils  flocked 
in  from  the  newly-founded  republics  of  South  America. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  success  Bowland's  health  almost 
broke  down;  "writing  a  letter  [he  wrote  to  his  brother] 
always  costs  me  a  headache."  Illness  succeeded  illness, 
and  he  went  through  several  severe  operations ;  and  just  at 
this  time  the  school,  praised  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  by  De  Quincey  in  the  London  Magazine,  suddenly  rose 
in  numbers,  and  needed  therefore  much  effort  to  maintain 
discipline. 

More  anxiety,  too,  was  brought  on  by  the  news  that 
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James  Mill,  Brougham,  and  Bentham  were  thinking  of 
foonding  near  London  a  school  on  the  Hazelwood  model. 
The  HiUs  determined  to  forestall  them,  and  after  mnch 
search  Rowland  found  Bmce  Castle,  a  delightful  old  house 
at  Potter's  Bar,  standing  in  the  lovely  fragment  of  a  once 
large  park.  To  this  house  Bowland  took  his  bride,  of 
whom  an  old  friend  once  remarked :  **  If  he's  the  father  of 
penny  postage,  I  know  who  was  its  mother," 

Of  course,  school-keeping  on  this  scale  was  gainful,  and 
for  many  years  the  Hills  had  all  things  in  common,  each 
taking  iwhat  he  wanted  from  the  joint  fund.  When  at 
last  a  division  was  made,  the  younger  brother  Edwin  was 
appointed  arbitrator ;  and  in  the  partnership  which  fol- 
lowed, the  expenses  allowed  to  each  brother  were  regulated 
by  the  number  of  his  children.  In  any  difficulty  there  was 
a  family  council,  and  for  mutual  insurance  there  was  the 
*' Family  Fund."  The  following  letter,  written  at  the 
close  of  1867,  shows  how  strong  was  the  family  feeling : 

"Mt  Dear  Matthew, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  and  affectionate  letter.  Fortunately,  the  members  of  our 
family  have  always  been  ready  to  assist  one  another,  conse- 
quently each  has  worked  with  the  combined  force  of  all.  This 
was  markedly  the  case  as  regards  the  penny  postage  ;  but  for  your 
great  help  and  that  of  our  brothers,  I  should  have  accomplished 
but  little.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  has  a  better  right  to  draw  conso- 
lation from  past  services  than  yourself.  Not  only  have  you  indi- 
vidually and  directly  effected  a  vast  amount  of  good,  but  you  have 
been  the  pioneer  for  us  all. — ^Very  affectionately  yours, 

"  Rowland  Hill." 

The  stateliness  of  this  letter  is  as  noticeable  as  its 
warmth  of  feeling ;  in  both  it  contrasts  with  the  hardness 
and  flippancy  which  too  many  nowadays  have  come^  to 
consider  good  form.  Yet  the  bringing  up  of  the  HUls  had 
not  been  on  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  deference  to  autho- 
rity. At  every  meal — "  meals  of  the  simplest  kind,  where 
for  many  years  nothing  stronger  than  water  was  drunk" — 
there  was  a  debate  in  which  parents  and  children  alike 
were  on  an  equality.  But  it  was  the  equality  of  mutual 
respect ;  a  more  loving  and  united  household  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  They  were  not  a  mutual-admiration  society,  but 
they  knew  one  another's  worth,  and  valued  one  another 
accordingly.  The  father  writes :  "  Believe  me,  my  beloved 
son,  that  whenever  troubles  assail  us,  we  mechanically 
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turn  to  thoughts  of  our  children  for  comfort.  •  •  That  you 
and  all  our  offspring  may  be  as  fortunate  as  we  respecting 
this  first  of  parental  rewards,  the  prudence  and  integrity 
of  children,  is  our  most  earnest  prayer.  Greater  good 
luck  it  were  useless  to  hope  for,  almost  impious  to  desire." 
The  mischief  of  such  a  life  was  its  narrowness.  At  twenty 
Bowland  says  that  outside  his  own  family  he  knew  no  one 
intimately  except  two  young  men :  ''  I  enjoy  so  much  the 
society  at  home,  that  I  do  not  feel  the  want  of  a  very 
extensive  circle  of  friends."  In  politics  they  were  narrow 
and  prejudiced,  and  had  the  common  fault  of  men  very 
remote  from  power,  and  ignorant  of  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, viz.,  extravagance  in  demand  and  expectation. 
Friction  with  the  world  forced  them  from  much  of  this,  but 
the  leaven  remained  in  a  somewhat  exacting  temper,  which 
was  not  the  best  accompaniment  of  office.  A  strange  group 
they  formed.  Matthew,  the  soberest-minded,  straining 
every  effort  to  do  something  at  the  bar ;  Rowland  writing : 
*'  much  to  the  disgrace  of  the  City,  Pitt's  monument  still 
remains  in  the  Guildhall ;  "  Edwin  wishing  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  Huskisson,  that  he  might  learn  political  economy ; 
Howard,  who  died  young,  dreaming  of  establishing  a 
socialist  community  for  foundlings;  and  all  so  closely 
linked  together,  that  they  looked  at  home  and  nowhere 
else  for  help  and  counsel.  Dr.  G.  £.  Hill  enlarges  as 
follows  on  the  close  unity  which  found  expression  in  the 
Family  Fund  and  Family  Council  : 

"  This  curious  league  of  the  brothers  was  due  to  many  causes. 
From  childhood  they  had  been  steadily  trained  up  in  it  by  their 
parents.  They  had  long  lived  all  together  under  the  same 
roof.  The  eldest  son,  who  left  home  at  an  earlier  age  than 
any  of  the  rest,  did  not  finally  quit  it  till  he  was  six-and-twenty. 
Each  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  all  the  rest, 
and  this  knowledge  resulted  in  thorough  trust.  They  had  all 
come  to  have  a  remarkable  agreement  on  most  points,  not  only 
of  principle,  but  also  of  practice.  The  habits  of  one,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  were  the  habits  of  all.  He  who  had  ascertained 
what  one  brother  thought  on  any  question,  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  go  wrong  had  he  acted  on  the  supposition  that 
he  knew  what  was  thought  by  all.  They  were  all  full  of  high 
aims,  all  bent  on  "  the  accomplishment  of  things  permanently 
great  and  good."  There  was  no  room  in  their  minds  for  the 
petty  thoughts  of  jealous  spirits.  Each  had  that  breadth  of 
view  which  enables  a  man  to  rise  above  all  selfish  considerations. 
Each  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  the  good  of  his  family 
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rather  than  his  own  peculiar  good,  and  to  look  upon  the  good  of 
mankind  as  still  higher  than  the  good  of  his  family.  Each  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  great  truth  which  Priestley  had  dis- 
covered and  Bentham  had  advocated,  that  the  object  of  all 
government,  and  of  all  social  institutions,  should  be  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  for  the  greatest  length  of  time. 
In  their  youth  their  aims  were  often  visionary,  but  they  were 
always  high  and  noble.  If  they  were  daring  enough  to  attempt 
to  improve  mankind,  they  were  at  all  events  wise  enough  to  begin 
their  task  by  setting  about  to  improve  themselves." 

It  is  strange  that  their  freedom  of  speech  did  not  hinder 
their  success  as  schoolmasters.  The  Council  sometimes 
protested,  but  still  they*  went  on  startling  outsiders  by 
what  wider  experience  often  showed  was  rash  dogmatising. 
But  after  the  migration  to  Bruce  Castle,  Eowland  at  any 
rate  mingled  with  men  who  were  able  to  discern  the  real 
power  which  underlay  the  dogmatism.  Poor-law  reform 
was  in  the  air ;  and  Rowland  was  urged  by  Lord  Brougham 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  "  Home  Colonies  for  the  Gradual 
Extinction  of  Pauperism,'*  the  idea  being  drawn  from  the 
home  colonies  of  Holland.  His  health,  however,  did  not 
improve,  and  in  1833  he  gave  up  school-keeping.  We 
then  find  him  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Wheatstone,  and  others,  forming  a  society  for  studying 
scientific  and  other  matters  in  concert,  such  study  promis- 
ing greater  results  than  the  efforts  of  one  mind,  even 
though  of  greater  calibre  than  any  in  the  community. 
This  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  thought  of  fifty  years  ago  : 
socialism  had  got  such  a  hold  of  men's  minds,  and  Owen 
at  New  Lanark  seemed  making  it  so  successful,  that  its 
applicability  to  scientific  investigation  seemed  feasible. 
The  Hills  went  further,  and  drew  out  many  plans  for  a 
"social  community"  which  was  "to  free  them  from 
the  need  of  too  hard  work,  and  to  secure  them  freedom 
of  speech ;  they  had  schemes  for  moving  heaven  and  earth, 
but  they  wanted  a  fulcrum.  They  had  no  leisure."  How 
far  their  ''community"  would  have  secured  them  that 
independence,  which,  if  it  is  chiefly  enjoyed  by  men  of  ample 
means  is,  nevertheless,  remarks  Dr.  G.  Hill,  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  have  but  simple  wants,  is  doubtful. 
Their  father  spoke  truth  when  he  wrote,  on  hearing  of  the 
scheme :  **  My  dear  son  Rowland,  you  and  your  brothers 
are  the  last  men  to  make  monks  of."  The  scheme  differed 
from  the  Fantisocracy  of  Southey  and  Coleridge  in  that 
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it  was  planned  by  tried  men  of  ripe  years,  who  well  knew 
the  value  of  money,  and  whose  criticism  on  Owen  was  that 
he  admitted  people  too  indiscriminately  to  his  communities. 

In  a  list  of  suitable  members,  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith  and 
Mr.  Eoebuck  are  named ;  indeed,  the  scheme,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  a  selfish  one,  planned  to  secure  advantages 
to  the  members,  some  of  them  undoubted,  ''as  superior 
education  for  our  children;  increased  security  from  in- 
fectious disorders,'*  &c. ;  some  questionable,  as  **  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  consequent  on  the  employment  of  ser- 
vants;" some  vague,  as  "increased  opportunities  of 
producing  extensive  good;"  and  "probable  power  of 
appearing  before  the  world  advantageously  by  means  of 
mechanical  and  other  discoveries."  A  preparatory  step 
was  to  find  an  intelligent  man  who  had  left  other  pursuits 
for  farming,  and  had  succeeded.  All  this  time  Bowland  was 
working  for  the  Society  for  Diflfusing  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  jotting  down  proposals  which  contain  the  germ  of  the 
Parcels  Delivery,  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  &c.  It 
was  to  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  enthusiast  for 
colonisation,  that  Rowland  owed  his  first  public  appoint- 
ment. He  started  as  secretary  of  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Commission,  and  held  the  post  nearly  six 
years,  till  in  1839  he  got  an  appointment  in  the  Treasury. 
While  Colonisation  Secretary  he  successfully  battled  with 
nnpunctuality  by  making  the  shipowners  maintain  the 
emigrants  during  the  interval  between  the  appointed  day 
and  the  actual  day  of  sailing.  During  this  time  he  made 
an  important  improvement  in  the  printing  machine,  helped 
by  his  brother  Edwin,  who  afterwards  invented  the  machine 
for  folding  envelopes  which  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  Rowland's  plan  was  to  print  by  a  rotary  machine 
on  a  continuous  scroll,  Fourdrinier's  patent  producing 
paper  in  such  scrolls ;  but  it  was  not  brought  into  use  for 
five-and-thirty  years,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Treasury 
to  let  the  stamp  be  affixed  by  machinery,  instead  of  having 
each  separate  sheet  sent  to  the  Stamp  Office. 

His  connection  with  the  Treasury  gave  the  great  postal 
reformer  the  needful  fulcrum.  In  1837  he  published  his 
Post-Office  Reform,  its  Importance  and  Practicability,  the 
result  of  much  previous  thought,  to  which  he  had  been  led 
since,  as  a  boy,  he  heard  his  father  talk  of  '^  Palmer's  great 
improvement"  made  in  1784— the  employment  of  stage 
coaches  instead  of  the  irregular  horse  and  foot  posts.   The 
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Hills  had  sometimes  been  in  snch  straitened  means  that 
the  postman's  rap  was  not  always  welcome,  especially 
when  he  bronght  an  unpaid  trade-circular.  Many  were 
the  expedients  for  saving  postage.  The  Hills  never  posted 
a  letter  to  Haddington  (which  would,  at  the  lowest,  have 
cost  IS^d.)  nor  to  Shrewsbury,  but  sent  their  whole  corre- 
spondence in  tradesmen's  parcels.  Letters  used  often  to 
be  sent  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  paid 
for,  simply  to  let  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
know  of  the  sender's  welfare.  Newspapers,  unless  franked, 
were  charged  as  letters ;  but  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  use 
the  name  of  any  peer  or  M.P.  without  his  consent.  The 
newspaper  publishers  had  a  name  printed  on  the  wrapper. 
The  young  Hills,  on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  carried  with  them 
a  nunlber  of  old  papers,  and  indicated  Rowland's  state  of 
health  by  the  names  they  selected  for  franking.  Sir  F. 
Burdett  was  to  imply  vigorous  health.  Lord  Eldon  would 
almost  have  brought  one  ''of  my  brothers  after  me 
in  anxiety  and  alarm."  The  abuses  connected  with  the 
franking  system  were  manifold :  a  member's  frank  would 
cover  but  an  ounce,  but  some  kinds  of  franks  served  for 
unlimited  weight,  and  were  said  to  have  freed  a  great-coat, 
a  piano,  &c.  Every  M.P.  could  give  so  many  franks  a 
day;  and  poor  creatures  used  to  hang  about  the  clubs  with 
folded  letter  paper — envelopes  then  were  not — ^begging  any 
member  to  sign,  and  afterwards  selliDg  their  franked  paper 
to  any  one  who  wanted  to  send  off  a  letter  in  a  hurry. 

The  point  which  Bowland  insisted  on  was  that  the  Post 
Office,  forbidding  any  one  else  to  perform  its  functions, 
was  bound  to  render  its  own  performance  as  complete  as 
t)0S8ible.  In  estimating  what  changes  were  likely  to  be 
most  effectual  he  had  to  trust  to  blue-books ;  for  he  had 
never  been  inside  any  post-office,  and  had  been  refused 
permission  to  see  the  working  of  the  London  office.  One 
very  evident  piece  of  bad  management  was  saddling  the 
letter-carriers  with  the  collection  of  postage,  made  more 
difficult  by  the  prodigious  variety  of  rates — ^more  than  forty 
on  single  inland  letters  alone.  All  the  proposed  reforms, 
however — ^though  few  of  them  were  as  clearly  called  for  as 
prepayment — were  based  on  certain  calculation.  The  total 
cost  of  conveying  the  mail  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  was  found  out,  the  weight  estimated,  and  the  cost 
per  letter  deduced^  In  this  case  it  was  found  to  be  the 
thirty-sixth  of  a  penny.    Cost  of  conveyance,  in  fact,  had 
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little  relation  to  distance,  but  depended  much  on  the  number 
of  letters  conveyed.  Increase  this,  therefore,  as  you  would 
be  sure  to  do  by  reducinp;  postage,  and  the  cost  per  letter 
would  be  diminished.  Moreover,  as  the  expenses  of  receipt 
and  delivery  were  the  same  for  all  letters,  while  the  cost  of 
conveyance  was  so  insignificant,  a  uniform  rate  would  be 
a  step  towards  absolute  justice ;  and  the  rate,  if  uniform, 
must  be  as  low  as  the  minimum  then  in  use.  The  pro- 
blem, therefore,  was :  what  loss  of  net  revenue  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  penny  rate,  and  would  such  loss 
be  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  the  new  system? 
Indeed,  great  as  was  the  increase  in  letter-writing  which 
Bowland  foresaw  (so  great  that  he  considered  his  system  a 
valuable  aid  to  education),  he  reckoned  on  ''  a  moderate 
permanent  loss  as  a  proper  sacrifice  to  the  public  weal," 
and  therefore  chose  a  time  when  there  was  a  large  surplus 
ready  to  make  it  good.  Helped  by  Mr.  Wallace,  M.P.  for 
the  new  borough  of  Greenock,  Rowland  drew  up  his  plan, 
and  early  in  1837  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to  amend  the  Post-office  laws. 

The  new  plan  was  first  tried  in  the  London  district, 
stamped  penny  covers  being  used,  and  prepayment  en- 
couraged by  doubling  the  rate  for  unpaid  letters.  Of  course 
the  need  of  change  was  greatest  outside  the  *'  twopenny- 
post  "  circle.  Instances  were  daily  cropping  up  of  exorbi- 
tant postage  ;  thus  a  ship's  captain  posted  in  Deal  for  Lon- 
don a  packet  weighing  82  ozs.,  the  charge  for  which  was 
over  £6!*  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  penny  post  now 
began  to  come  in :  Lord  Ashburton  presented  one  to  the 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Foote  to  the  Commons  ;  but  Lord  Ltch- 
field,  the  Postmaster-General,  said  that  "  Mr.  Hiirs  plan 
was  of  all  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  he  had  ever 
heard  or  read  of  the  most  extraordinary,"  and  asserted 
that  if  it  was  adopted  416  million  letters  would  have  to  be 
annually  circulated  in  England  instead  of  170  millions  to 
produce  the  present  revenue.  When  the  plan  was  partially 
adopted,  penny  stamp  covers,  the  grand  Mulready  enve- 
lopes that  some  of  us  remember,  were  used ;  but  the  public 
never  liked  them,  and  the  affixed  stamp  so  rapidly  came 

*■  Another  absnzdity  was  that  of  doable  letters.  A  miasiTe  so  small  that  it 
was  nidmameda  "letter  for  Lilliput,"  oontaining  an  eoclosare,  bore  doable 
postage ;  one  eight  inches  broad,  over  a  foot  long,  and  weighing  an  oanoO; 
2mt  an  written  on  one  sheet,  had  its  postage  single. 
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into  favonr  that  a  vast  qnantity  of  the  envelopes. had  to  be 
destroyed.  Bat,  pending  the  complete  introduction  of  the 
change,  evidence  of  existing  anomalies  went  on  accumu- 
lating. It  was  found  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
some  carriers  made  it  their  sole  business  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute letters,  "  which  they  did  openly,  without  fear  of  con- 
sequences." Publishers  and  merchants  used  to  write  a 
number  of  letters  to  individuals  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood on  one  sheet,  which,  when  it  had  passed  through 
the  post,  was  cut  up,  and  each  piece  delivered  by  hand  or 
t  hrough  the  local  post.  Mr.  Gobden  reported  that  five-sixths 
of  the  letters  from  Manchester  to  London  do  not  pass  through 
the  Post-office.  Round  Glasgow  letters  were  put  into  the 
weavers'  bags,  which  the  manufacturers  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns ;  indeed,  everybody  agreed  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  illicit  traffic  except  Colonel  Maberly,  who  "  knew 
from  long  experience,  when  he  was  in  Parliament,  that 
merchants  and  interested  parties  are  very  apt  to  overstate 
their  case."  It  was  the  same  with  foreign  postage ;  when 
regular  ocean  steam  traffic  was  established  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  York,  the  postmaster  provided  a  big  bag, 
but  found,  to  his  astonishment,  he  only  got  five  letters  in 
all,  though  by  the  first  steamer  at  least  10,000  letters 
were  sent  all  in  one  bag,  which  was  opened  at  the  office 
of  the  ship's  consignee.  The  high  rate  of  postage  was 
shown  to  tell  very  disadvantageously  on  artisans  :  *'  The 
Shoemakers'  Society  of  Nottingham  say  that  350  people 

have  come  to  them  for  relief Very  few  of  these 

would  have  gone  on  tramp  if  they  could  have  sent  circu- 
lar letters  at  a  penny  to  a  number  of  the  largest  towns  to 
find  whether  or  not  a  job  could  be  got."  They  also  en- 
couraged a  selfish  spirit,  encouraging  absentees  to  forget 
those  they  had  left ;  nay,  for  want  of  practice,  those  who 
had  learned  at  school  soon  forgot  how  to  write.  Some  of 
the  reformers  were  strangely  extreme ;  Lord  Ashburton  was 
for  free  postage :  ''  You  might  as  well  tax  (said  he)  words 
spoken  on  the  Royal  Exchange  as  the  communications 
of  various  persons  living  in  different  towns.  You  can't  do 
it  without  checking  very  essentially  the  disposition  to 
communicate."  So,  again,  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  (Lord  Over- 
stone)  thought  that  national  galleries  and  public  walks 
were  far  less  valuable  to  the  community  than  easy  inter- 
course by  post :  "  If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  the 
country  ought   consistently  with  its  great  duties  to  the 
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public  to  do  gratuitously  it  is  the  carriage  of  letters." 
Rowland  Hill  did  not  go  so  far  as  this;  every  division  of  the 
service  he  held  should  be  self-snpporfcing ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that,  during  the  discussions,  he  carried  the  Post- 
office  authorities  with  him  ;  Colonel  Maberly  and  most  of 
his  colleagues  liked  the  idea  of  a  uniform  rate,  as  it 
would  facilitate  operations.  They  did  not  think,  however, 
that  the  public  would  like  prepayment,  and  all  kinds  of 
frivolous  objections  were  made  to  it,  one  being  the  difficulty 
of  prepaying  "half-ounce  letters  weighing  an  ounce  or 
above !"  The  only  plausible  objection  was  that  "  more 
letters  could  be  taxed  in  a  given  time  by  the  plan  then  in 
use  than  by  charging  by  weight,"  but  this  was  refuted  by 
experiment ;  while,  as  to  the  fear  lest  a  vast  increase  in 
letters  should  be  too  much  for  the  mail  coaches,  it  was 
proved  that  "  all  the  chargeable  letters  in  the  thirty-two 
mails  leaving  London  weighed  only  1,456  lbs. — less  than 
what  a  single  coach  could  carry." 

At  length,  after  committees  and  reports  and  much  talk 
in  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Bill  became  law  in  August, 
1839.  Miss  Martineau  writes  :  "  The  alteration  in  Kow- 
land  Hill  himself  since  he  won  his  tardy  victory  is  most 
interesting.  He  was  always  full  of  domestic  tenderness  and 
social  amiability ;  and  these  qualities  now  shine  out,  and 
his  whole  mind  and  manners  are  quickened  by  the  removal 
of  the  cold  obstruction."  Many  Whigs  had  helped  to  thwart 
him ;  even  Sydney  Smith  talked  of  ''  this  nonsense  of  a 
penny  postage,"  and  Lord  Monteagle  used  to  smile  it  down 
at  evening  parties.  But  the  hindrances  were  partly  due 
to  Hill  himself.  His  manner  in  those  days — his  slowness 
and  hesitating  speech — ^were  not  recommendatory  of  his 
doctrine  to  those  who  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  dis- 
cern its  excellence  and  urgent  need.  If  he  had  been  pre- 
possessing in  manner,  and  fluent  and  lively  in  speech,  it 
might  have  saved  him  half  his  difficulties,  and  the  nation 
some  delay.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the 
obstructive  Liberals,  harder  still  to  explain  the  meanness 
which  prompted  Mr.  Baring  to  try  to  engage  Eowland  Hill 
for  two  years  at  £500  a  year,  he  undertaking  for  that  sum 
to  give  up  his  whole  time  to  the  public  service.  His 
brother  Matthew's  objection  to  his  closing  with  the  offer, 
even  when  the  salary  was  doubled,  was  that  the  Post-office 
authorities  had  over  and  over  again  condemned  the  plan 
as  visionary,  and  were  therefore  pledged  to  prevent  it  from 
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sncceeding ;  and  (he  added)  ^'yonr  importance  as  compared 
with  that  of  others  will  be  measured  very  much  by  com- 
parison of  salary,  we  English  being  chrysocratic''  The 
salary  was  raised  to  dGl,500,  and  endeavours  were  made  to 
secure  the  reformer  a  commanding  position.  He  soon 
began  reforms  of  all  kinds.  The  sorting-room,  for  instance, 
was  small  and  very  ill-ventilated ;  he  had  it  divided  into 
two  floors,  "  knowing  that  mere  height  is  but  a  secondary 
consideration ; "  and,  for  the  removal  of  the  bags,  he  recom- 
mended the  lifts  already  in  use  in  cotton-mills.  Troubles, 
as  Matthew  had  foretold,  soon  began.  The  increase  in 
letters  fell  short  of  expectation,  and  croakers  prophesied  a 
continual  deficit.  Mulready's  envelope  was  made  fun  of 
in  the  newspapers.  Chemists  found  out  ways  of  cleaning 
obhterated  stamps.  In  fact,  the  progress  of  reform  was 
slow ;  and  when,  in  1842,  the  Merchants'  Committee  urged 
the  complete  execution  of  Bowland  Hill's  plan,  and  the 
Parker  Society  affirmed  that  its  very  existence  was  owing 
to  penny  postage,  the  reformer  suddenly  received  notice  of 
dismissal.  Sir  B.  Peel  was  led  to  take  this  step  by  the 
manifest  difficulty  of  ^^  employing  an  independent  officer 
to  supersede  the  responsible  officer  of  the  department ; " 
the  imperium  in  imperio,  in  fact,  was  not  found  to  work 
well.  Bowland  offered  to  ''  ease  matters  by  working  with- 
out salary;"  but  this  rash  offer  was  naturally  rejected  and 
a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  system.  It  was  found'  that  the  Post-office 
was  wrong  in  all  its  prophecies.  The  returns  were  vitiated 
to  the  extent  of  £600,000  a  year  by  the  transfer  from  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Post-office  of  the  packet  service  ;  £15,000 
worth  of  Irish  stamps,  counted  to  England,  swelled  the 
expenses.  Bowland  HilFs  examination  in  chief  before  the 
committee  is  a  monument  of  his  industry;  the  way  in 
which  he  got  up  in  a  couple  of  days  matter  filling  134  pp. 
of  blue-book,  and  equivalent  to  two  volumes  of  a  novel,  is 
almost  unprecedented. 

But  there  was  a  deficit,  from  which  the  simultaneous 
reducing  of  colonial  rates  made  the  recovery  slower.  Be- 
tween Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr.  Baring,  therefore.  Hill  was 
removed  from  his  anomalous  position  of  Treasury- watcher 
over  the  Post-office,  and  remained  out  of  office  till  the 
Liberals  came  in  again.  During  this  time  he  received  the 
splendid  testimonial  of  £13,000  as  a  retainer  to  ensure  his 
being  ready  when  the  Post-office  should  once  more  be  open 
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to  him.  He  was  employed  by  varions  companies— the 
Brighton  Bailway,  for  instance ;  and  made  an  income  much 
larger  than  his  official  salary.  When  he  was  reinstated 
it  was  as  joint  secretary  with  Colonel  Maberly,  as  unsatis- 
factory an  arrangement  as  could  possibly  have  been  made. 
Of  the  disputes^  and  thwartings,  and  mutual  recriminations 
which  followed.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  gives  us  a  great  deal  too 
much.  One  secretary  was  obstructive,  the  other  somewhat 
unreasonable.  His  harsh  cutting  down  of  the  clerks*  fort- 
night's leave  from  fourteen  working  days  to  fourteen  days 
in  all  shows  the  temper  of  the  man,  in  whom  zeal  for  the 
public  service  and  that  pedagoguish  spirit  of  which  he  never 
wholly  got  rid,  now  and  then  crushed  out  kindly  human 
feeling.  Stamps — which,  by  the  way,  were  not  a  new  in- 
vention, but  had  been  recommended  long  before  by  a 
Scotch  namesake  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  had,  we  believe, 
been  at  one  time  used  in  France — ^gave  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  They  were  imitated  at  the  Polytechnic,  by 
Colonel  Maberly's  authority,  to  show  how  easy  forgery  was. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  troubles  about  the  obliterating  ink, 
which  some  chemist  was  always  finding  a  method  of  wash- 
ing off.  There  was  the  mortification  of  having  to  destroy 
the  whole  stock  of  Mulready  envelopes,  the  really  beautiful 
design  of  which  was  so  laughed  at  by  the  Press  that  the 
public  would  have  none  of  it.  At  last  the  reformer  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  his  fellow  secretary;  and  from  that  time,  till 
he  resigned  in  1864,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  all  his  reforms 
unchecked.  One  of  these  was  the  plan,  invented  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Pearson  Hill,  of  collecting  and  delivering  by 
means  of  nets  the  mails  at  stations  where  the  trains  do  not 
stop.  What  is  most  astonishing  is  the  great  simplicity  of 
many  of  the  new  arrangements;  one  wonders  why  they 
were  not  made  before,  and  how  plans  which  were  every 
way  unsatisfactory,  for  instance,  such  as  that  of  charging 
by  the  number  of  enclosures,  instead  of  by  weight  could 
ever  have  got  into  use.  When  Bowland  Hill  resigned, 
the  Government  granted  him  jE20,000  instead  of  the 
email  pension  which  was  his  due.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  he  was  made  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  on 
which  occasion  Punch  wrote : — "  Sir  Rowland  Hill  came 
to  receive  his  crowning  honour — the  man  of  letters  in  the 
home  of  learning.  Again  and  again  came  the  cheering  in 
a  storm,  and  had  the  grateful  undergraduates  known  that 
an  earnest  and  thoughtful  face,  with  white  hair  around  it. 
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on  the  Vice-Chancellor's  right,  was  that  of  a  brother  who  had 
come  to  see  his  brother  receive  his  guerdon,  another  cheer 
would  have  gone  out  for  Matthew  Davenport  Hill."  Mat- 
thew was  then  very  different  from  what  he  had  been  in  the 
days  when,  newly  married,  he  jumped  up  behind  the  hackney 
coach  which  its  graceless  Jehu  had  driven  against  his  wife's 
dress  in  Lincoln' s-inn-gate,  and  seizing  the  whip  furiously 
belaboured  the  man  with  it  to  the  admiration  of  a  group 
of  pugilists  gathered  outside  a  Chancery-lane  public-house. 
Still  the  family  presence  of  mind  remained  in  him  un- 
diminished. Very  near  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  on  the 
platform  in  a  large  public  hall,  when  a  cry  of  fire  was  raised. 
The  audience  rose,  and  a  rush  to  the  door  was  imminent. 
The  chairman,  his  face  ashy  pale,  was  quite  unable  to  still 
the  panic ;  when  Matthew  Hill,  starting  to  his  feet,  cried : 
"  All  who  are  not  cowards  will  sit  down  at  once ; "  and  the 
people  sank  into  their  seats  as  one  man.  There  was  in  the 
old  man  the  same  fun,  too,  which  used  to  make  him  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Hill  household.  Even  his  graver 
brother  came  in  for  a  share  of  this.  Thus  when  Garibaldi 
came  to  England  and  Sir  Bowland  met  him  at  dinner  at 
the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  he  at  once  attacked  him  on  the 
question  of  the  postal  service  in  Italy.  **  I  think,"  said 
Matthew,  when  his  brother  told  him  the  story  and  added 
that  Garibaldi  did  not  seem  very  delighted,  "  if  you  were 
going  to  heaven  you'd  stop  at  the  gate  and  ask  St.  Peter 
about  the  number  of  daily  deliveries." 

Both  brothers  broke  down  in  health  towards  the  end  of 
life ;  but  Matthew  was  not  tried  with  so  long  a  period  of 
infirmity  as  Rowland.  His  health  gave  way  in  1871,  yet  not 
so  entirely  but  that  he  hoped  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Prison  Congress  in  the  following  year.  When  the  Congress 
met  he  was  at  rest  after  a  short  but  very  painful  illness. 
Bowland  was  an  invalid  for  years,  unable  to  bear  the  least 
noise,  scarcely  able  to  move  from  room  to  room.  He  had 
compensations,  however :  the  Birmingham  people  set  up  a 
statue  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  nearly  all  the  civilised 
'world  adopted  almost  at  once  his  great  reform.  Even  to  the 
last  he  saw  his  old  suggestions,  as  to  newspaper  postage, 
&c.,  gradually  carried  out ;  and  his  end  was  peace.  The  quiet 
interest  of  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  second 
volume  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  wearisome  details 
about  the  joint  secretaryship. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book,  however,  undoubtedly 
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centres  round  the  Hill  hoasehold  when  the  sons  were 
growing  up.  To  the  details  which  he  gives  us  the 
^Recorder's  daughters  add  but  little.  Matthew  appears 
in  both  works  as  the  dramatic  actor  of  the  family.  He 
remembered  the  geometry,  as  Eowland  remembered  the 
astronomy,  which  their  father  taught  them  in  their  walks. 
Little  Matthew,  however,  found  fault  with  the  fourth  pro- 
position, where  one  triangle  has  to  be  laid  upon  another. 
"  There  is  no  postulate  (he  said)  to  justify  this ;  "  **  and 
thenceforth  (he  tells  us)  I  conceived  such  a  contempt  for 
Euclid  as  an  impostor  that  the  subject  was  laid  aside  for 
years."  That  they  were  not  both  utterly  spoiled  by  their 
father's  lavish  praise  shows  a  good  sense  far  beyond  their 
years.  But  then,  in  so  many  things,  they  were  beyond 
their  years.  Matthew,  at  twelve,  was  teaching  ;  Eowland, 
at  fourteen,  made  out  the  school  bills.  How  these  men 
grew  to  be  what  they  were  is  even  more  interesting  than 
how  they  did  the  work  for  which  their  previous  training 
bad  fitted  them. 

Bowland  getting  up  at  five  a.m.  to  learn  French  ;  paint- 
ing the  scenes  for  the  play  that  Matthew  had  written; 
getting  laughed  at  by  the  lively  Matthew  for  correcting 
Shakespeare's  grammar  ("  saw  whom  ?  "  he  and  his  father 
substituted  for  Hamlet's  *'  saw  who  ?  ") ;  helping  Colonel 
Mudge  to  survey  Birmingham,  and  pointing  out  to  a  farmer 
the  Boman  road  which  he  had  passed  almost  every  day  for 
fifty  years  without  ever  noticing  it ;  organising  such  a  com- 
plicated school  system  "  as  could  scarcely  have  existed  in 
Utopia,  and  yet  flourished  in  Birmingham;"  carrying  every- 
thing out  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  making  his 
boys  move  to  and  from  their  seats  to  music ;  earning  money 
for  his  X  Margate  trip  by  a  lecture  at  Stourbridge,  and  on 
his  way^looking  in  at  picture  galleries  and  characteris- 
ing Turner  as  the  only  man  who  paints  the  sun — all 
this  is  much  more  interesting,  aud  tells  us  much 
more  about  the  man's  real  nature  than  the  Post-offico 
squabbles  or  even  the  Post-ofl&ce  triumphs.  Nothing  was 
too  small  for  Eowland ;  his  Flan  for  the  Better  Instmc- 
tion  of  Boys  in  Large  Numbers  contained  a  recipe  for  drying 
boarders'  shoes ;  he  was  so  accurate  in  minutiaB  that  he 
corrected  the  Vernier  pendulum  to  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  second.  The  brothers  (except  Matthew)  were  too 
exclusively  schoolmasters,  talking  **  shop,"  and  occupying 
their  leisure  in  school  plans  to  the  injury  of  their  health ; 
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bat  Dr.  Hill's  book  is  enlivened  by  much  eztra-Bcholastic 
matter.  Rowland  and  his  travel-comrade^  for  instance, 
tramping  from  inn  to  inn  on  his  first  visit  to  Lancashire 
because  those  which  they  first  came  to  were  called 
"hotels,"  and  an  "hotel"  seemed  likely  to  be  too  dear, 
is  a  sketch  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose.  It  reminds 
as  that,  if  the  Hill  family  was  an  instance  of  concentrated 
energy,  it  also  set  a  grand  example  of  that  "  poor  living  and 
high  thinking  "  which  is  so  rare  nowadays. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  fondness  of  all  the  brothers  for 
schemes  of  social  reform,  and  their  sympathy  with  Bobert 
Owen's  settlement  on  the  Wabash,  and  his  Hampshire 
"New  Harmony,"  the  success  of  which  they  held  was 
imperilled  through  admitting  people  indiscriminately  with- 
out previous  training.  "  Find  a  man  who  has  left  other 
pursuits  for  farming  and  has  succeeded  "  was  Rowland's 
recommendation  when  something  of  the  same  sort  was  (as 
we  have  said  above)  proposed  by  the  family. 

But  we  must  close.  We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  insti- 
tute any  comparison  between  the  brothers,  or  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  postal  reformer's  place  among  our  public  benefactors. 
What  both  of  them  did  in  the  way  of  benefiting  their 
country  is  sufficiently  known.  They  had  their  reward,  and 
the  coldness  with  which  the  public  met  last  year's  attempt 
to  raise  a  Rowland  Hill  memorial  shows  that  the  brother 
whose  work  is  the  more  visible  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  many,  already  been  adequately  rewarded.  Dr.  Hill's 
book  shows  how  the  father  of  penny  postage  acquired  his 
powers  of  organisation,  how  his  energy  was  strengthened, 
his  self-confidence  nurtured  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life.  Even  if  he  had  never  given  up  school-keeping 
he  would  have  been  a  notable  man.  His  biographer  rather 
sneeringly  says :  "  Had  Dr.  Arnold  thought  a  little  more 
of  suffering  and  a  little  less  of  sin  Bugby  would  have  been 
a  more  satisfactory  place."  Bowland  Hill  was  not  an 
Arnold ;  but  in  his  way  he  was  at  least  as  great  a  man. 
As  an  inventor  we  may  truly  say  of  him  :  he  had  aimed  at 
doing  something  for  the  world,  and  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  success  had  been  far  greater  than  his  hopes,  and  that 
the  world  was  not  ungrateful. 
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Art.  hi. — 1.  A  Concise  History  of  Music,  for  the  Use  of 
Students.    By  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt. 

2.  Bible  Music.     By  Francis  Jacox,  B.A. 

3.  The  Stvdenis  History  of  Music.    By  Dr.  Frederick 

Louis  Bitter,  Professor  of  Music  at  Yassar  College. 

In  spite  of  the  revival  which  is  proceeding  all  around,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  great  many  still  look  upon  even  sacred 
music  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion,  unless  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  singing  of  a  simple  hymn  tune,  or  one  of 
Mr.  Sankey's  airs,  or  some  equally  innocuous  production ; 
and,  indeed,  the  history  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  is  not  without  some  ground  for  this  prejudice.  If  an 
art,  like  a  man,  is  to  be  known  by  the  company  it  keeps, 
doubtless  music  has  too  often  been  found  in  bad  company. 
It  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
handmaids  of  vice,  and  some  would  say,  "Let  vice  have  it 
and  keep  it,  and  let  us  in  all  good  works  ignore  so  question- 
able an  aid." 

So  did  not  say,  however,  Charles  Wesley,  to  whom  the 
revival  of  song  in  the  last  century  was  largely  owing. 
His  words  are : 

•    "  Listed  into  the  cause  of  sin, 
Why  should  a  good  be  evil  ? 
Music,  alas,  too  long  hath  been 

Pressed  to  obey  the  devil. 
Drunken,  or  lewd,  or  light,  .the  lay 

Flowed  to  the  soul's  undoing ; 
Widened  and  strewed  with  flowers  the  way 
Down  to  eternal  ruin." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  tabret  and  the  pipe  that  Moses 
heard  when  he  saw  the  people  engaged  in  idolatrous 
practices;  but  his  first  act  in  the  wilderness,  after  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  was  to  "  sound  the  loud  timbrel," 
and  his  last  was  to  compose  a  song,  the  music  of  which  we 
are  supposed,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  to  possess  to 
this  day.  If,  indeed,  we  are,  with  a  timid  conscience,  to 
throw  away  whatever  has  been  associated  with  evil,  [alas 
for  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  and  true,  and  pure,  and 
honest,  and  just,  and  of  good  report. 
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Then,  again,  there  are  others  who  perhaps  despair  of 
really  elevating  devotional  music.  They  would  like  it  if 
they  could  get  it,  but  the  noisy,  rude,  irreverent  specimens 
they  have  listened  to  have  been  discouraging.  Pope  has 
his  sneer  at  Hopkins  and  Stemhold,  who  glad  the  heart 
with  psalms  as  sung  by  charity  children  when  "the  silenced 
preacher  yields  to  potent  strain,"  and  "Heaven  is  won 
by  violeAce  of  song."  "  It  is  sad,"  exclaims  Thomas  Mace, 
"to  hear  what  whining,  yelling,  or  screeching  there  is  in 
many  country  churches,  as  if  the  people  were  affrighted 
or  distracted."  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford, 
gives  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the  choir  at 
Englebourne  parish  church ;  how  the  bass-viol  proceeded 
thither  to  do  the  rehearsals,  and  gossip  with  the  sexton ; 
and  how  at  the  singing  of  the  verse  which  ends,  "  With 
dragons  stout  and  strong,"  in  the  91st  Psalm,  which  the 
gallery  sang  with  lusty  vigour,  the  trebles  took  up  the  line, 
and  then  the  whole  strength  of  the  gallery  chorussed  again, 
and  the  bass-viol  seemed  to  prolong  the  notes,  and  to  gloat 
over  them  as  he  droned  them  out.  In  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  also,  we  have  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
doings  at  Shepperton,  where  a  bassoon,  two  key-bugles,  a 
carpenter,  understood  to  have  an  amazing  power  of  singing 
counter,  and  some  lesser  musical  stars,  performed  anthems 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  key-bugles  were  always 
running  away  at  a  great  pace,  while  the  bassoon  every  now 
and  then  boomed  a  flying  shot  after  them. 

Doubtless,  very  often  music  has  hindered  the  devotions 
of  the  house  of  God  rather  than  aided  the?!,  and  a  sense 
of  relief  when  all  was  over  has  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous result  attained.  Still,  we  ipust  be  careful  not 
to  condemn  wholesale  what  these  unfortunate  specimens 
represent,  remembering  that  the  Bible  gives  us  psalms, 
enjoins  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  in  addition,  and  tells  us 
that  in  heaven  there  are  harpers  harping  upon  their  harps. 

When  we  open  our  Bibles,  indeed,  we  find  them  full  of 
music.  In  the  very  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  Book,  we 
have  harps  and  organs,  whatever  the  organs  of  that  primi- 
tive time  were.  Probably,  indeed,  if  the  Puritans  who 
sold  the  church  organs  of  their  days  as  boxes  of  whistles, 
and  practically  set  them  up  in  taverns,  had  cared  to  stand 
on  such  ground,  they  would  not  have  been  wrong  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  Jubal's  instruments  and  their  modern 
successors.    Bui^,  in  fact,  the  Bible  takes  it  for  granted 
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that  man  is  a  lover  of  music,  and  it  is  natural  to  find  the 
one  testimony  of  God  answering?  to  the  other.  For  is  not 
God's  world  full  of  music,  and  has  not  He  who  created  so 
much  to  please  the  eye  cared  also  for  the  ear  ? 

"  There  is  no  pause  in  the  vast  melody  of  earth ; 
It  never  dies,  but  has  perpetual  birth. 
It  lives  and  breathes  in  sighs  ;  slow-falling  tears 
Carry  the  burden  through  the  sorrowing  years. 
The  solemn  measure  of  the  unfaltering  stars, 
The  wild  brook's  laugh,  the  waterfall's  hurrahs, 
The  bugle-tones  of  winds  for  ever  sighing, 
The  hollow  voice  of  deep  to  deep  replying, 
Each  lends  an  accent  to  the  symphony, 
"WTiich  soars  for  ever.  Lord,  from  Thine  to  Thee." 

Accordingly  we  find  that  when  the  Temple  services  were 
inaugurated,  and  long  before  indeed,  when  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord  dwelt  in  curtains,  everything  was  done  to  promote 
sacred  music,  and  make  it  an  acceptable  offering  to  God. 
At  the  bringing  the  Ark  of  God  out  of  the  house  of 
Abinadab,  whence,  after  an  unforeseen  transfer  to  the 
house  of  Obededom,  it  was  brought  three  months  later  into 
the  city  of  God,  '*  David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  played 
before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir 
wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels, 
and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals."  He  had  played  on 
former  occasions  to  please  man,  and  the  dark,  guilty 
moods  of  Saul  had  vanished  as  his  skilful  fingers  touched 
the  harp!  Why  should  he  not  play  to  please  God  by 
honouring  Him  with  the  employment  of  that  power  which 
He  himself  had  bestowed  ? 

We  find,  indeed,  that,  in  order  to  give  the  best  effect  to 
the  music  of  the  Tabernacle,  David  made  a  division  of  the 
four  thousand  Levites  into  twenty-four  classes,  who  sang 
psalms  and  accompanied  them.  Yes,  concerted  music 
was  not  at  all  new  even  then.  We  discover  it  in  the 
patriarchal  days  when  Laban  reproaches  Jacob  for  steal- 
ing away  secretly,  instead  of  bemg  honourably  dismissed 
*'  with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with  harp." 

Probably  no  parts  were  taken  in  the  Tabernacle  services, 
but  the  blending  of  instruments  and  voices  was  usual. 
Heman  and  Jeduthun  appear  to  have  been  the  directors 
appointed  by  David,  and  we  read  that  when  the  Taber- 
nacle gave  place  to  the  Temple,  "the  Levites,  which  were 
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the  singers^  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jedathim, 
"with  their  sons  and  their  brethren/'  were  present  at  the 
cbnsecration,  having  cymbals,  and  psalteries,  and  harps, 
and  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with 
trumpets,  and  *'  it  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters 
and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in 
praising  and  thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  instruments 
of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  He  is  good  ; 
for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  that  then  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord,  s6  that 
the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the 
cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God.'^ 

With  regard  to  the  instruments  in  use,  doubtless  some 
of  them  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  others  were  borrowed 
from  Babylon.  There  was  the  harp,  chief  amongst  all 
stringed  instruments,  and  which  was  then  played  with  & 
small  plectrum  ;  the  psaltery,  called  in  the  Psalms  a  ten- 
stringed  instrument,  probably  a  flat  triangular  guitar^ 
played  also  with  a  little  rod.  Then  there  was  the  organ, 
nearly  equivalent  to  Pan's  pipe;  the  horn  or  crooked 
truiupet,  whether  made  of  the  horns  of  oxen,  or  of  brass 
fashioned  to  resemble  them ;  the  straight  trumpet  also,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  very  largely  in  use  both  for  de- 
votional and  warlike  music.  Then  there  were  tabrets, 
timbrels,  and  cymbals,  besides  some  of  those  given  three 
times  over  in  the  account  of  the  idolatrous  worship  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

Here,  then,  is  a  goodly  company  of  instruments  to  be 
employed  at  such  an  early  period.  We  might  apply  to 
them  the  lines  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd : 

"  What  would  old  patriarch  Jubal  say  to  this  1 
The  father  of  the  sweetest  moving  art 
E'er  compassed  by  man  ? — 0  be  his  name 
Bevered  for  aye !    Methinks  I  see  the  sire, 
With  filaments  of  bark,  or  plaited  thongs. 
Stretched  on  a  hurdle,  in  supreme  delight, 
Bumming  and  strumming  at  his  infant  science, 
Whilst  the  seraphic  gleaming  of  his  eye 
Gives  omen  of  that  world  of  harmony. 
Then  m  its  embryo  stage,  formed  to  combine 
The  holy  avocations  of  mankind, 
And  his  delights,  with  those  of  angels." 

The  instruments,  however,  were  little  more  than  an  aid 
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and  accompaniment  to  the  voice ;  the  Hebrew  music,  in  this 
respect,  resembling  the  Greek,  as  it  remained  for  centuries, 
though  afterwards  degenerating.  It  was  a  great  symphony 
that  arose  to  Ood  from  His  holy  and  beautiful  house  when 
the  people  entered  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and 
into  His  courts  with  praise,  that  they  might  praise  Him  for 
His  mighty  acts,  and  according  to  His  excellent  greatness.  Of 
course,  it  might  all  be  done  with  cold  formality,  or  for  the 
mere  sake  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  or  even  with  hypocrisy, 
but  the  thing  itself  was  right,  and  was  often  enough  an 
acceptable  offering.  Had  it  not  been  so,  God  would  never 
have  appointed  it,  through  the  man  after  His  own  heart, 
the  heroic  David,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.  ^'  Bring 
me  a  minstrel,"  said  Elisha,  when  he  sought  to  know  the 
mind  of  God;  ''and  it  came  to  pass  when  the  minstrel 
played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  and  he 
prophesied.  How  often  the  same  thing  has  come  to  pass 
since  ;  how  often  devotion  has  been  aided  by  the  better 
minstrelsy  of  the  house  of  God,  which  should  be  the  home 
of  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  and  not  of  discord,  noise, 
or  dulness.  Certainly  the  Old  Testament  gives  no  uncer- 
tain sound  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
see  how  some  of  our  modem  Puritans  try  to  escape  from 
the  inexorable  meaning  of  the  Psalms. 

That,  however,  opens  up  the  general  question,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  look  at  here,  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
old  economy  to  the  new  in  such  matters.  A  few  words, 
however,  must  suffice  on  a  matter  like  this,  for  it  is  simple 
enough  to  simple  people.  We  know  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  away  in  Christ,  by  the  plain  law  that  the  sub- 
stance does  away  with  the  shadow.  The  sacrifices  are  no 
longer  offered,  for  He  whom  they  set  forth  has  come,  and 
**  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  lias  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself"  When  the  antitype  has  come,  then  the 
type!  is,  doubtless,  done  away  ;  but  if  the  harmonious 
service  of  praise  to  God  is  a  type  of  anything,  surely  it  is 
a  type  of  that  sound  as  of  many  waters,  of  the  new  songs 
of  the  redeemed,  and  of  the  harpers  harping  upon  their 
harps,  which  John  heard  in  his  rapture. 

jAjid,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  great  mass  of  .music 
since  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  has  been  Christian  in  its 
spirit  and  tendency.  At  first,  indeed,  as  miraculous  powers 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  that  it  might  be  seen  once 
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for  all  to  be  of  God^  so  in  the  early  years  of  persecation 
God  gave  His  people  power  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith 
without  any  of  those  aids  which  are  to  be  employed  in 
more  ordinary  times.  They  met  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  with  the  simplest  form  of  worship,  but  with  a 
power  which  was  to  prevail  both  against  the  many  and  the 
mighty. 

When,  however,  that  age  passed  away,  more  attention 
was  naturally  paid  to  the  house  of  God  and  to  the  service 
of  that  house,  and  in  the  fourth  century  the  actual  history 
of  music  as  a  separate  art  begins.  Pope  Sylvester,  about  the 
year  880  a.d.,  instituted  a  singing-school  at  Bome,  and,  a  little 
later,  the  famous  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  organised 
a  large  choir,  and  arranged  the  four  diatonic  scales  known 
as  the  '^  Authentic  Modes."  The  singing  was  all  in  unison, 
and  the  melodies  were  mostly  built  upon  the  old  Greek 
scales  or  were  Hebrew  airs.  The  method  of  antiphonal 
chanting  was  also  commonly  employed,  Pliny  mentioning 
it  as  being  customary  even  amongst  the  Christians  of 
his  day. 

The  next  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  during  his  short  pontificate,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  reformation  and 
improvement.  He  added  to  the  Ambrosian  scales  four 
others,  and  established  a  music-school  at  which  these 
modes  were  taught,  together  with  the  order  of  service. 
The  stave  was  still  unknown,  and  the  notation  was  very 
crude,  consisting  of  dots  and  scratches  of  various  shapes. 
Our  ancestors,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  seven 
centuries,  were  in  a  more  untutored  state  than  we  can  well 
conceive,  and  it  was  not  until  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth 
century,  became  the  apostle  of  music,  that  it  gained  any 
general  solemnity  and  beauty.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that,  in  this  work,  Charlemagne  employed  a  country- 
man of  our  own,  the  well-known  Alcuin,  as  his  principal 
assistant. 

Indeed,  our  own  country  has  not  been  behind  in  these 
matters,  comparing  one  period  with  another.  We  find 
Alfred  the  Great  fiddling  his  way  into  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Danish  camp,  and,  sixty  years  after  the 
adventure,  Aulaff,  the  Danish  king,  examined  the  camp  of 
Athelstan  in  the  same  way.  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  great 
imitated  Nero  in  his  extravagance  towards  musicians,  and 
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it  comes  out  in  the  memoirs  of  John  of  Gaunt,  that  he 
established  a  court  of  musicians  at  Tutbnry.  Soger 
Bacon,  who  indeed  knew  everything  known  in  his  day,  had 
his  philosophy  of  music,  and  counterpoint  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Enghsh  discovery.  St.  Dunstan's  powers  are  well 
known,  and  it  is  certain  that  church  music  was  carefully 
taught,  it  being  one  of  the  sciences  of  the  quadrivium,  and 
a  means  of  promotion  in  colleges.  We  never  perpetrated 
anything  like  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Laodicsea 
(315  A.D.),  which  forbade  congregational  singing,  and  it  is 
probable  that  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
most  of  what  was  worth  calling  music  was  sacred. 
Certainly  it  was  not  altogether  so,  by  any  means,  as  has 
been  freely  asserted ;  the  troubadours  had  their  lays,  and 
the  guitar  found  a  liberal  use. 

When  we  come  to  the  Keformation  period,  however, 
there  was  a  glorious  outburst  of  song  in  all  countries 
affected  by  the  new  freedom  that  was  stirring.  Luther's 
Boul  was  eminently  a  musical  one,  and  the  life  which  he 
called  into  being  found  one  of  its  most  natural  expressions 
in  song.  "  Music,"  he  says,  "  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter 
enemy,  for  it  removes  from  the  heart  the  weight  of  sorrows 
and  the  fascination  of  evil  thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and 
gentle  sort  of  discipline ;  it  refines  the  passions  and  im- 
proves the  understanding.  Those  who  love  music  are 
gentle  and  honest  in  their  tempers.  I  would  not  be  with- 
out the  little  skill  I  possess  in  the  art  for  a  great  matter. 
The  devil  is  a  saturnine  spirit,  and  music  is  hateful  to  him 
and  drives  him  far  away  from  it."  His  table-talk,  indeed, 
abounds  with  such  sayings.  Except  theology,  he  holds 
there  is  no  art  which  can  be  placed  in  comparison  with 
music,  and  ''  as  for  them  who  despise  music,  the  dreamers 
and  mystics,  I  despise  them,"  he  cries,  in  his  rough-and- 
ready  way.  He  played  the  flute  as  well  as  the  guitar,  and, 
at  the  memorable  Diet  of  Worms,  we  are  told  that  he 
passed  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  his  window,  "  often 
breathing  the  air  of  his  hymn  upon  his  flute."  When 
Carlstadt  objected  to  harmony,  saying,  "  One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  and,  therefore,  only  one  melody,"  he 
answered,  "By  parity  of  reasoning,  Carlstadt  ought  to 
have  but  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  hand,  one  boot,  and  one 
coat."  It  was  when  in  the  Castle  of  Coburg  that  he  wrote 
the  celebrated  hymn,  to  which  he  composed  a  tune,  "  A 
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safe  stronghold  our  Ood  is  still/'  and  it  was  here  also, 
when  the  castle  was  in  danger,  that  he  cried  out,  '*  Gome, 
let  us  defy  the  devil,  and  sing  the  180th  Psalm.'* 
When  he  had  company  at  his  house,  sacred  music  was 
always  one  of  the  chief  things,  and  Selnecker  says  :  *'  One 
must  confess  that  surely  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have 
inspired  both  Luther's  hymns  and  tunes;  if  he  had  left 
nothing  else,  his  hymns  and  tunes  had  been  enough." 
And,  of  course,  he  did  his  best  to  spread  a  taste  for  the  art, 
giving  it  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  preparing  a  hymn-book  with  music  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  suggestive  chapter  in  history  that 
the  English  Puritans,  in  many  respects  his  successors, 
should  not  have  been  at  all  his  successors  in  this.  Cotton 
Mather  was,  doubtless,  the  representative  of  a  great  many 
of  them,  when  he  argued  that,  as  not  one  word  of  institu* 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  for  instrumental 
music,  in  the  worship  of  God,  it  is  said  in  effect,  '*  I  will 
not  hear  the  harmony  of  thy  organs."  And  he  seems  to 
think  it  decisive  to  say :  ''  If  we  admit  instrumental  music 
in  the  worship  of  Ood,  how  can  we  resist  the  imposition 
of  all  the  instruments  used  amongst  the  ancient  Jews  ?" 
Acting  upon  this,  the  organs  were  turned  out,  and  set  up 
in  taverns,  where,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  of  that  age, 
*^  the  drunkards  chaunted  their  dithyrambics  and  baccha- 
nalia  to  the  tune  of  those  instruments  which  were  wont  to 
assist  in  the  celebration  of  God's  praises."  In  his  Hudiiras, 
Butler  makes  his  Puritan  say : 

"  Are  things  of  superstitious  function. 
Fit  to  be  used  in  Grospel  sunshine  ? 
It  is  an  antichristian  opera 
Much  used  in  midnight  times  of  Popery  !" 

And  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  character  of  a  Puritan  and  a 
Precisian,  organically  one  with  him,  includes  this :  "  He 
thinks  every  organist  is  in  a  state  of  damnation,  and  had 
rather  hear  one  of  Eobert  Wisdome's  psalms  than  the  best 
hymn  a  cherub  could  sing.  A  paire  of  organs  blow  him 
out  o'  the  parish,  and  are  the  only  glister-pipes  to  cool 
him." 

There  were  notable  exceptions,  indeed,  and  the  two  fore- 
most men  of  the  whole  period  were  amongst  them.  Crom- 
well did  not  sympathise  much  with  Cotton  Mather,  for  he 
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frequently  had  musical  entertainments  both  at  Whitehall 
and  Hampton  Court,  and  the  great  organ,  which  had  been 
pulled  down  out  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  con- 
veyed to  Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  one  of  his  great 
solaces.  Milton  also  inherited  very  different  ideas  from 
his  father,  who  was  an  organist  and  composer  himself,  as 
well  as  a  scrivener,  and  who  composed,  amongst  others, 
the  tune  "  York,"  which,  we  are  told,  half  the  nurses  used 
to  chaunt  by  way  of  lullaby.  Milton  naturally  puts  music 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  makes  Adam  say  to  Eve : 

**  How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  eohomg  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator." 

And  even  in  the  Inferno,  whether  the  theology  be 
accurate  or  not,  the  harp  is  heard  as  it  is  in  heaven : 

"  Not  wanting  power  to  soften  and  assuage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow  and  pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds." 

Baxter  also  says:  ''When  we  are  singing  the  praises  of 
God  in  a  great  assembly,  with  joyful  and  fervent  spirits, 
I  have  the  liveliest  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  I  could  almost 
wish  that  our  voices  were  loud  enough  to  reach  through 
all'  the  world  to  heaven  itself." 

No  doubt  many  other  exceptions  to  the  rule  could  be 
quoted,  but  the  rule,  doubtless,  was  that  the  Puritans  were 
afraid  of  music,  and  suspicious  of  its  influence.  No  doubt 
an  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  fact 
that  the  Boman  Catholics  cultivated  it  with  some  care, 
diverting  the  very  stream  of  reformation  melody  into  their 
own  channels.  And  so  it  came  under  the  general  con- 
demnation which  was  poured  upon  everything  connected 
with  a  "Mass-house,"  good,  bad,  or  indiflferent.  Lady 
Eastlake  says  on  this,  perhaps  rather  too  sharply,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances :  **  There  is  no  reasoning 
with  those  who  think  it  wrong  to  be  edified,  except  when 
in  actual  worship,  and  wicked  to  praise  God  in  any  music 
but  such  as  is  most  ordinary.  Human  nature  is  a  strange 
puzzle,  never  a  greater  puzzle  perhaps  than  when  it  con- 
scientiously abjures  one  of  the  few  pure  pleasures  with 
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which  the  hands  of  virtue  are  strengthened  here  below." 
Mnchy  indeed,  has  been  done  to  make  amends  for  all  this 
in  the  succession  of  fine  anthems,  services,  and  tunes 
which  have  been  incorporated  by  the  National  Church. 
Orlando  Gibbons,  John  Blow,  author  of  I  was  in  the  Spirit ; 
Purcell,  organist  at  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  Restoration 
period ;  Croft,  an  Oxford  Doctor  of  Music ;  Kent ;  Boyce, 
who  took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge;  the  two 
Wesleys,  Samuel  and  Samuel  Sebastian ;  William  Crotch, 
and  many  others,  have  maintained  our  national  honour, 
and  given  us  such  compositions  as  will  never  be  allowed 
to  perish. 

The  great  composers,  indeed,  who  date  after  the  Refor- 
mation, do  not,  many  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  to  be  dreaded.  Haydn  says :  **  When  I  was  occupied 
upon  the  Creation,  always  before  I  sat  down  to  the  piano 
I  prayed  to  God  with  all  earnestness  that  He  would  enable 
me  to  praise  Him  worthily."  At  the  commencement  of  all 
his  scores  he  wrote,  **  In  the  name  of  God,"  or  "  To  the 
glory  of  God,"  and  at  the  end  of  them,  **  Praise  to  God." 
And  as  to  Handel,  when  the  bishops  sent  him  words  for 
anthems,  he  replied,  "  I  have  my  Bible  and  shall  choose  ^ 
for  myself."  Mendelssohn,  too,  says  :  "  I  take  music  in  a 
very  serious  light,  and  I  consider  it  quite  inadmissible  to 
compose  anything  that  I  do  not  thoroughly  feel.  It  is  just 
as  if  I  were  to  utter  a  falsehood  ;  for  notes  have  as  distinct 
a  meaning  as  words,  perhaps  even  a  more  definite  sense." 
After  returning  from  Italy  in  1831,  he  writes  to  a  friend 
that  music  exists  there  no  longer,  adding, ''  It  would,  indeed, 
be  marvellous  if  any  music  could  exist  where  there  is  no 
solid  principle."  In  reference  also  to  the  fact  that  Mozart 
composed  his  Requiem  with  the  shadow  of  death  upon  him, 
feeling  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to  work  whilst  there  was 
still  life  in  him,  Mr.  Jacox  asks,  "  Who  is  there  that  can 
hear  it  without  the  sense  of  its  sublimity  being  enhanced 
by  the  remembrance  of  its  being  the  work  of  the  dying  for 
the  dead?" 

The  influence  of  the  revival  of  the  last  century  on  sacred 
song  of  a  congregational  order  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  Wesleys  published  no  less  than  fifty-three  volumes  of 
hymns  between  the  years  1789  and  1787,  being  a  little 
more  than  a  volume  a  year,  on  the  average,  for  fifty  years. 
Both  John  and  Charles  had  considerable  taste  in  music, 
and  the  directions  given  by  the  former  for  congregational 
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singing  are  by  no  means  out  of  date  now.  He  says : 
''  1.  Sing  all.  See  that  you  join  with  the  congregation  as 
freqnently  as  yon  can.  Let  not  a  slight  degree  of  weakness 
or  weariness  hinder  yon.  If  it  is  a  cross  to  yon,  take  it  up, 
and  yon  will  find  a  blessing.  2.  Sing  lustily,  and  with  a 
good  courage.  Beware  of  singing  as  if  yon  were  half  dead, 
or  asleep,  but  lift  up  your  voice  with  strength.  Be  no  more 
afraid  of  your  voice  now,  nor  more  ashamed  of  its  being 
heard,  than  when  you  sang  the  songs  of  Satan.  3.  Sing 
modestly.  Do  not  bawl,  so  as  to  be  heard  above  or  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  that  you  may  not  destroy 
the  harmony,  but  strive  to  unite  your  voices  together,  so  as 
to  make  one  clear,  melodious  sound.  4.  Sing  in  time. 
Whatever  tune  is  sung  be  sure  to  keep  with  it.  Do  not 
run  before,  nor  stay  behind  it ;  but  attend  closely  to  the 
leading  voices,  and  move  therewith  as  exactly  as  you  can. 
And  take  care  you  sing  not  too  slowly.  This  drawling  way 
naturally  steals  on  all  who  are  lazy,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
drive  it  out  from  among  us.  6.  Above  all,  sing  spiritually. 
Have  an  eye  to  God  in  every  word  you  sing.  Aim  at 
pleasing  Him  more  than  yourself,  or  any  other  creature. 
In  order  to  this,  attend  strictly  to  the  sense  of  what 
you  sing,  and  see  that  your  heart  is  not  carried  away  with 
the  sound,  but  offered  to  God  continually.  So  shall  your 
singing  be  such  as  the  Lord  will  approve  of  here,  and 
reward  when  He  cometh  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

We  see  thus  that  Wesley  was  quite  as  earnest  about  the 
right  singing  of  the  hymns  as  that  the  hymns  themselves 
should  be  free  from  doggerel.  Not  that  every  one  accepted 
his  dictum  with  regard  to  either.  Poor  hymns  and  barba- 
rous tunes  were  still  preferred  by  many,  and  the  battle  of  re- 
form needed  to  be  fought  then,  as  it  does  still.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  very  last  hymn-book  he  published,  he  says  : 
**  I  have  omitted  seven-and-thirty  hymns  that  I  dare  not 
palm  upon  the  world,  because  fourteen  of  them  appeared 
to  me  very  flat  and  dull ;  fourteen  more  mere  prose,  tagged 
with  rhyme,  and  nine  more  to  be  grievous  doggerel.  But 
a  friend  tells  me,  some  of  these,  especially  those  two 
that  are  doggerel  double-distilled,  namely,  The  Despised 
Nazarene,  and  that  which  begins  : 

*  A  Christ  I  have ;  0  what  a  Christ  have  I ! ' 

are  hugely  admired  and  continually  echoed  from  Berwick 
to  London.    If  they  are  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  it  will  bring  a 
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deep  reproach  upon  the  Methodists.  Bat  I  dare  not 
increase  that  reproach  by  countenancing  in  any  degree 
such  an  insult  both  to  religion  and  common  sense.  And 
I  earnestly  entreat  all  our  preachers  not  only  never  to 
give  them  out,  but  to  discountenance  them  by  all  prudent 
means  both  in  public  and  private." 

Hymns  and  tunes  thus  carefully  selected  were  naturally 
a  temptation  to  printers,  and  he  had  to  expose  some  who 
had  been  pirating  what  was  a  source  of  considerable 
income.  In  doing  this,  we  learn  that  his  early  principles 
were  adhered  to  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  says :  "  Does 
not  every  one,  unless  he  shuts  his  eyes,  see  that  every 
shilling  spent  in  these  pirated  books  is  taken  out  of  my 
pocket!  Yet  not  so  properly  out  of  mine  as  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  worn-out  preachers.  For  I  lay  up  nothing, 
and  I  lay  out  no  more  upon  myself  than  I  did  forty  years 
ago.  My  carriage  is  no  expense  to  me,  that  expense  being 
borne  by  a  few  friends.  But  what  I  receive  is  for  the  poor, 
especially  the  poor  preachers." 

It  is  just  a  century  since  he  wrote  a  Short  Treatise  on  the 
Fewer  of  Mtisic,  in  which  he  attacks  the  anthem  and 
oratorio  method  of  singing  different  words  to  different  airs 
at  the  same  time.  He  had  very  strong  views  on  this 
matter,  and  we  find  several  notices  of  it  in  his  diary.  For 
instance,  under  date  24th  February,  1764,  he  has  this 
entry:  *'  I  heard  Judith,  an  oratorio,  performed  at  the  Lock. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  exceeding  fine,  but  there  are  two 
things  in  all  modern  pieces  of  music  which  I  could  never 
reconcile  to  common  sense.  One  is  singing  the  same 
words  ten  times  over ;  the  other,  singing  different  words  by 
different  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  this  in 
the  most  solemn  addresses  to  God,  whether  by  way  of  prayer 
or  thanksgiving.  This  can  never  be  defended  by  all  the 
musicians  in  Europe,  till  reason  is  quite  out  of  date."  In 
the  treatise  he  expends  himself  on  this  piece  of  criticism, 
the  whole  matter,  however,  being  quite  an  open  question. 
Some  would  doubtless  say  that  *' common  sense"  did  not 
settle  these  things,  and  that,  though  all  the  musicians  of 
Europe  are  pronounced  incapable  of  defending  it,  they 
have  all  adopted  it  to  some  extent.  Take  as  an  accidental 
example  the  well-known  *'  Lord,  bow  Thine  ear  "  from  the 
Elijah*  There  a  duet  carries  on  the  thought,  "Sion 
spreadeth  her  hands  for  aid,  and  there  is  neither  help  nor 
comfort,*'  whilst  a  chorus  continually  breaks  in  upon  this 
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with  "  Lord,  bow  Thine  ear  to  our  prayer."  The  conception 
grows  upon  the  hearer  as  the  piece  proceeds ;  neither  help 
nor  contort  comes,  bat  the  patient,  persistent  prayer  still 
goes  up  to  God.  The  words  "  neither  help  nor  comfort "  are 
heard  at  the  same  time  as  "  Lord,  bow  Thine  ear  to  our 
prayer  "  over  and  over  again,  and  the  idea  is  thus  conveyed, 
as  it  scarcely  could  be  otherwise,  of  faith  that  nothing 
daunts,  but  that  goes  on  still  seeking  and  seeking  what  is 
not  yet  vouchsafed. 

But  this  is  a  small  point,  and,  if  there  is  error,  it  is  on 
the  right  side.  The  Wesleys  thoroughly  grasped  the  true 
function  of  music,  namely  to  express  thought  and  emotion, 
just  as  its  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Naturally 
joyous,  hearty,  united  singing,  characterised  men  who  lifted 
into  prominence  a  theology  which  teaches  present,  free,  and 
full  salvation  ;  walking  in  the  light  of  God  as  He  is  in  the 
light,  and  finding  on  earth  a  large  earnest  of  heaven, 
^d  the  new  Conference  Tune  Book,  in  spite  of  some 
technical  defects,  which  it  is  surprising  should  have  been 
overlooked,  is  a  worthy  successor  in  the  wake  of  the 
numerous  hymnals  published  by  the  Wesleys. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close.  Doubtless  a  great 
improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  way  in  which  music 
is  being  taught  and  studied,  and  Mr.  Bonavia  Hunt's 
book  is  an  admirable  manual  for  schools.  It  is  one 
of  the  Cambridge  School  and  College  Text  Books,  and 
contains  some  valuable  illustrations  of  the  music  of  bygone 
days,  whilst  descending  to  almost  the  present  time.  Surely, 
under  the  stimulus  of  such  books,  good  i^chools  at  least 
will  lift  some  of  the  numerous  classical  works  of  our  best 
composers  out  of  the  region  of  the  unknown.  In  his  mag- 
nificent scheme  of  education  Milton  does  not  fail-  to  give  a 
high  place  to  music,  ''which,"  he  says,  "  if  wise  men  and 
prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  has  a  great  power  over  dis- 
positions and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle 
from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions."  Loads 
of  the  very  choicest  compositions  for  part-singing  are  to 
be  had  now  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  Novello's  catalogue 
includes  twenty-eight  by  Handel  alone,  few  of  which 
are  ever  heard.  And  why  should  not  ordinary  choirs 
betake  themselves  to  such  selections  as  they  could 
gradually  master,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
improve  the  singing  of  the  simplest  psalm-tune.  We  are 
perpetually  hearing  of  the    difficulty  of  getting   choirs 
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together,  and  well  may  we  when  there  is  so  little  for  them 
to  do  when  they  come  together.  Let  there  be  a  little  more ; 
let  them  mix  with  the  practice  of  ordinary  tunes  some 
sterling  sacred  composition,  and  by-and-by  let  the  school- 
room at  least  hear  it,  instead  of  the  questionable  secular 
music  which  is  sometimes  substituted. 

Those  who  desire  a  pleasant,  chatty  book  on  the  music 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  great  deal  else  which  has  more  or  less 
affinity  with  it,  should  not  fail  to  read  that  of  Mr.  Jacox. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  any  particular  aim, 
but  is  full  of  ore  for  those  who  can  dig.  Professor  Bitter's 
history,  however,  is  much  the  ablest  modem  contribution 
to  the  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  whilst  very 
critical,  is  not  less  entertaining.  The  second  edition  con- 
tains a  larger  number  of  selections  from  the  music  of 
different  periods. 
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Abt,  IV, — 1.  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant^ 
with  an  Historical  Introduction.  By  Edwabd  Caird, 
M.A.  Glasgow:  James  Maclehose,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Publisher  to  the  University.  1877.  London : 
Macnullan  and  Go. 

2.  Sliaw  Fellowship  Lectures,  1879.  On  the  Philosophy 
of  Kant  By  Eobebt  Adamson,  M.A.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Go.  Gambridge :  Macmillan 
and  Go. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  student  of  philosophy  to  place  himself 
en  rapport  with  the  main  speculative  movement  of  his  age, 
to  endeavour  at  least  to  understand  its  origin,  and  to  divine 
as  far  as  he  securely  may  its  significance  for  the  future  of 
philosophy.     Those  who  have  gained  their  notion  of  what 
philosophy  is  from  the  brilliant  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  successive  systems  by  which  the  late  George  Henry 
Lewes  sought  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  metaphysics, 
may  be  excused  for  entertaining  a  doubt  whether  philosophy 
has  any  future  before  it,  or  indeed  whether  it  has  ever  had 
a  continuous  history  at  all.    It  may  almost  be  said  indeed 
that  for  the  majority  of  Englishmen  philosophy  has  by  this 
time  come  to  mean  little  more  than  a  desperate  attempt 
to  transcend  the  appointed  limits  of  the  human   mind, 
and  to  solve  problems  which  are  in  their  nature  absolutely 
insoluble.     The  incorrectness  of  this  the  popular  view  of 
philosophy  and  its  history  can  only  be  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  showing  that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  that 
of  a  progressive  development  towards  a  visible  goal,  that 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  however  far  they  may  still  be 
from  a  final  settlement,  have  grown  in  definiteness  through- 
out the  ages,  and  have  ever  been  approaching  an  eventual 
solution  which  is  none  the  less  certain  because  it  has  been 
long  deferred.    If  there  is  such  a  main  stream  of  philo- 
sophical tendency  as  we  describe,  it  is  evident  that  the 
subordinate  movements  of  this  or  that  age  or  country  can 
only  be  rightly  apprehended  through  their  relation  to  it, 
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so  that  it  becomes  of  paramount  importance  that  that 
relation,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  clearly  and  fully 
understood. 

The  tide  of  intelligent  interest  in  matters  philosophical 
has  now  for  a  long  time  past  been  setting  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  Kant  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Eant  has  laid  the  nineteenth  century  under  an  obligation 
to  understand  him,  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  honestly 
endeavouring  to  pay  its  debt. 

"What  then  is  the  secret  of  Kant's  growing  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  what  in  other  words 
is  the  place  he  holds  in  the  forward  movement  of  philo- 
sophy ?  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ask,  and  approximately  at  least  to  answer, 
a  much  larger  question,  which  is  in  fact  none  other  than 
this,  "  What  in  the  proper  and  specific  sense  is  philosophy 
as  such  ?  " 

Philosophy  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  term  is  the 
endeavour  of  the  human  mind  to  determine  for  itself  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  the  universe,  or  at  least  what  it  can 
j  know,  or  whether  it  can  know  anything  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  universe.  The  first  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  universe  necessarily  take  a  more  or  less  materialistic 
form.  The  first  chapter  (so  to  speak)  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  is  an  account  of  the  several  attempts  made  by 
^  the  pre-Socratic  Greek  thinkers  to  find  a  standard  of  reality 
*  in  the  objective  world,  as  it  presented  itself  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness and  nawete  to  minds  as  fresh  and  naive  as  itself. 
The  first  period  of  philosophical  speculation  we  may  there- 
fore characterise  as  one  of  naive  materialism.  It  was  not 
long  however — as  time  is  reckoned  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy— ^before  psychology  began  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  materialistic  and  quasi-materialistic  theories  of  the 
universe. 

Once  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  mind  can  know 
no  more  of  the  material  object  than  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  itself  affected  by  that  object,  and  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  criterion  of  reality  is  seen  to  lie,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
analysis  of  experience.  Socrates,  the  founder  of  psychology, 
effected  this  the  first  revolution  in  metaphysic.  In  the 
writings  of  his  great  pupil  Plato  the  student  of  Kant  finds 
himself  face  to  face  now  and  again  with  the  central  ques- 
tion of  metaphysic,  ttie  question  of  which  Kant  has  begun 
for  us  the  answer,  viz..  In  what  does  the  essential  nature 
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-of  experience  consiat  ?  Prom  the  time  of  Plato  forward 
the  problem  of  constructive  metaphysic  is  to  find  in  human 
experience  a  criterion  of  reality,  or  to  base  ontolgy  on 
experience.  Plato  approaches  the  same  question  which 
Heraclitus  and  Zeno  had  alike  failed  to  solve,  viz.,  the 
real  nature  of  the  universe,  but  he  approaches  it  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  with  a  new  method.  Heraclitus  and 
^eno  failed  because  they  drove  straight  at  the  objective 
world,  and  sought  to  read  its  riddle  by  the  native  force 
of  reason.  Plato,  full  of  the  new  learning  of  logic  and 
psychology,  makes  the  real  nature  of  thought  his  problem. 
Philosophy  transcends  the  common  chronological  divisions 
of  eras  and  epochs.  Its  peculiar  problem  is  in  all  ages 
the  same.  To  find  in  human  experience  a  warrant  for  the 
belief  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  universe  is  the  goal  of 
all  genuine  philosophy.  Or  to  put  the  same  idea  in  a 
slightly  more  concrete  form,  the  problem  of  philosophy  is 
to  harmonise  the  conclusions  of  psychology  with  the  claims 
•of  religion  and  science.  For  psychology  seems  to  lead 
straight  to  idealism,  or  even  scepticism,  while  religion  and 
science  alike  demand  a  real  universe.  Science  demands 
something  real  in  the  universe  which  it  seeks  to  under- 
stand, lest  it  should  mock  itself  with  vain  enquiries  about 
mere  illusory  appearances,  religion  likewise  requires  a  real 
object  of  its  veneration  and  aspiration;  on  the  other 
hand  psychology  insists  on  regarding  the  world  as  an 
^ggregBiion  of  phenomena  relative  to  the  individual  con- 
sciousness. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  theatre  of  an 
internecine  conflict,  not  merely,  as  it  is  commonly  stated, 
between  faith  and  reason,  but  even,  so  to  speak,  between 
reason  and  reason.  On  the  one  side  science,  mathematical 
And  physical,  with  its  postulate  of  an  objective  universe, 
an  ordo  ad  universum,  transcending  the  ordo  ad  individimm; 
on  the  other  psychology  recognising  no  more  than  states 
of  consciousness,  and  treating  all  reference  of  such  states 
to  an  objective  order  of  things  as  their  ground  as  an 
nnjustifiable  assumption.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that 
^'  culture "  in  these  latter  days  should  find  itself  in  a 
dilemma  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  more  intractable 
the  more  fairly  it  is  faced.  For  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
impossible  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  psychology  without 
doing  violence  at  once  to  our  religious  instincts  and  our 
scientific  convictions,  or  to  hold  fast  the  latter  without 
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repudiating  the  former.  Such  is  the  hard  alternative* 
which  reason  seems  to  impose  on  itself,  and  philosophy 
in  its  saecnlar  development  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  attempt  which  the  human  mind  has  mq,de,  and  is 
making,  either  to  avoid  the  alternative  or  to  prove  it 
inevitable.  In  either  case  however  the  appeal  lies  to  the 
same  tribunal,  that  of  experience. 

Probably  no  reasonable  man  now  supposes  that  we 
have  knowledge  independently  of  experience.  The  whole 
controversy  between  the  transcendentalists  and  the  empi- 
ricists lies  in  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  expe- 
rience. What  is  the  truth  of  experience  ?  or  (as  we  have 
already  stated  the  question)  wherein  consists  the  essential 
nature  of  experience  ?  that  is  to-day  the  problem  of  pro- 
blems for  philosophy.  The  examination  of  experience 
then  is  the  strait  gate  by  which  all  aspirants  after  philo- 
sophy must  enter  in.  An  enquiry  into  the  reality  of 
experience  as  of  anything  else  presupposes  however  some 
idea  of  what  reality  itself  is,  some  provisional  hypothesis 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term  real. 

For  the  popular  consciousness  real  and  material  may  be 
said  to  be  convertible  terms.  Truth  therefore  in  this  view 
consists  in  the  conformity  of  sensations  with  their  objects. 
This  is  the  first  postulate  of  empiricism  in  its  crudest 
form.  From  this  postulate  the  method  of  empiricism,  the 
psychological  method  as  it  is  called,  is  a  necessary 
deduction.  An  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  experience  is  an 
enquiry  into  the  origin  of  ideas.  To  test  the  truth  of  an 
idea  I  have  only  to  resolve  it  into  its  simplest  elements, 
and  then  compare  these  with  the  objects  from  which  they 
are  derived.  This  tnethod  is  known  to  us  historically  as 
that  of  Locke.  Locke  in  the  famous  essay  does  little  more 
than  analyse  his  ''  complex  ideas  "  into  the  simple  ideas 
of  which  they  are  in  his  view  compounded,  and  then  he 
concludes  by  pointing  out  the  particular  sensation  or 
sensible  object,  from  which  these  last  are  as  he  supposes 
derived.  The  object  is  supposed  to  be  independent  of  con- 
sciousness. Its  reality  in  fact  according  to  Locke  consists 
in  its  independence  of  consciousness.  To  parody  modem 
philosophical  jargon  we  may  say  that  with  Locke  the 
object  is  the  not-consciousness.  Not  indeed  that  Locke 
holds  very  consistently  to  this  view.  So  powerful  a  mind 
as  his  could  not  fail  to  see,  at  least  fitfully,  that  an  object 
independent  of  consciousness  is  not  an  object  of  which  we 
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can  be  conscious.*  Accordingly  he  manifests  a  tendency 
to  substitute  for  object  independent  of  consciousness  that 
which  he  supposes  to  represent  such  an  object^  viz.  sensa- 
tion. The  object  he  assumes  to  be  real,  though  we  only 
know  its  representative,  sensation.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  of  an  object  of  which  we  know 
nothing  we  cannot  say  whether  it  be  real  or  no.  The 
object  thus  assumed  to  be  real  is  further  assumed  to 
impart  to  the  sensation  which  represents  it  a  reality  which 
otherwise  than  as  representing  the  object  it  would  not 
possess.  Further  only  simple  sensations  are  regarded  by 
Locke  as  accurately  representing  the  object.  The  "  busy  and 
boundless  "  intellect  of  man  in  operating  upon  the  materials 
which  the  senses  afford  it,  makes  and  mars  much.  It  is 
only  as  purely  passive  that  the  mind  is  a  faithful  min'or 
of  things.  That  the  mind  is  capable  of  pure  passivity 
Locke  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted.  The  main  result 
however  of  the  brilliant  thinking  of  his  two  great  followers, 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  was  to  show  that  pure  sensation, 
fiensation  undetermined  by  thought,  does  not  exist,  and 
that  therefore  reality,  being  still  identified  with  pure  sensa- 
tion, is  absolutely  unknowable  by  man. 

To  trace  out  in  detail  the  development  of  the  sensation- 
alism of  Locke  into  the  crude  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
absolute  scepticism  of  Hume  would  be  both  a  laborious 
and  a  lengthy  task.  It  would  also  be  a  gratuitous  one. 
The  most  perfect  piece  of  philosophical  criticism  in  the 
language — we  refer  to  the  Essay  which  Professor  Green 
has  prefixed  to  his  Edition  of  Hume — exhausts  all  that 
need  be  said  upon  that  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Hume 
declared  the  whole  content  of  human  experience  illusory 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  intelligible,  and  not  a  purely 
sensuous,  content.  Hume  searched  experience  through, 
and  found  at  every  turn  the  understanding  with  its 
^'fictions,'*  pure  sensation  he  found  nowhere.  His  pos- 
tulate was  the  same  as  Locke's — let  the  real  be  the 
sensible.  The  sensible  turning  out  to  be  but  a  mode  of 
the  intelligible,  it  yet  does  not  occur  to  Hume  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  said  postulate.  His  speculation  brought 
him  to  the  very  confines  of  a  new  world  which  he  had  not 
the  hardihood  to  enter.    Anxious  to   settle  and  to  have 


*   See  Esfiay  "Concerning  Human  Understanding,"  Book  IV.  cap.  4, 
•aecto.  1—6. 
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done  with  philosophy  before  his  hair  was  grey,  he  dropped 
speculation  just  when  speculation  might  have  been  most 
fruitful,  and  the  enlightened  student  of  philosophy  must 
regard  Hume,  not  as  the  irrefutable  sceptic  who  demon-^ 
strated  the  vanity  of  metaphysics  (as  the  Postivists  like  to 
represent  him),  but  rather  in  the  light  of  a  iratZarfoarfo^;  to 
lead  mankind  to  one  who  has  already  opened  for  them  a 
more  excellent  way. 

Hume  then  we  say  must  be  regarded  as  having  worked 
out  in  detail  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  popular  con- 
ception of  reality  which  Locke  assumed  as  the  basis  of  his- 
speculation.  Had  his  countrymen  attended  to  him  as  he 
deserved,  they  might  have  learnt  from  him  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method  which  he  in  common  with  Locke  employed^ 
that  psychological  method  which  they  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  vaunt.  All  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  ideas  of  necessity 
presupposes  the  existence  of  pure  sensation,  presupposes 
that  sensation  is  capable  of  standing  alone,  of  being  ob* 
served  apart  from  ideas.  If  however  Hume  proved  any- 
thing at  all,  he  proved  that  the  simple  idea  (or  as  he  would 
say  impression)  with  which  Locke  starts  is  a  nonentity.. 
Take  e,g.  such  a  perception  as  that  of  a  patch  of  blue  colour, 
by  no  means  the  most  complex  of  perceptions.  In  the 
perception  of  a  patch  of  blue  colour  is  involved  at  least 
the  ideas  of  extension,  of  degree,  and  of  relation  to  other 
colours,  such  as  green  and  red,  by  comparison  and  con- 
trast with  which  the  perception  of  blue  colour  is  made 
determinate.  Even  the  simplest  of  all  perceptions,  those 
of  the  sense  of  smell  {e.g.  the  perfume  of  a  rose)  imply  the 
consciousness  of  relations  in  the  way  of  likeness  and 
difference,  and  the  conception  of  intensive  quantity,  Le. 
degree  of  intensity.    In  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  Spencer : 

"Every  perception  of  an  external  object  involves  a  conscious- 
ness of  it  as  such  or  such — a  something  more  or  less  specific ; 
and  this  impUes  either  the  identification  of  it  as  a  particular 
thing  or  the  ranging  of  it  with  certain  kindred  things.  Every 
complete  act  of  perception  implies  an  expressed  or  unexpressed 
'assertory  judgment' — a  predication  respecting  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  perceived ;  and  the  saying  what  a  thing  is  is  the 
saying  what  it  is  like — ^what  class  it  belongs  to.  The  same  object 
may  according  as  the  distance  or  the  degree  of  light  permits  be 
identified  as  a  particular  negro ;  or  more  generally  as  a  negro  ; 
or  more  generafiy  still  as  a  man  ;  or  yet  more  generally  as  some 
living  creature ;  or  most  generally  as  a  solid  body.    In  each  ol 
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which  cases  the  implicatioo  is  that  the  present  compound  im- 
pression is  like  certain  past  compound  impressions.  When  as 
sometimes  happens  from  mental  distraction  we  ^o  on  searching 
for  something  actually  in  our  hands  or  overlook  something 
directly  under  our  eyes  we  get  clear  proof  that  the  mere  pas- 
sive reception  of  the  group  of  sensations  produced  by  an  object 
does  not  constitute  a  perception  of  it.  A  perception  of  it  can 
arise  only  when  the  group  of  sensations  is  consciously  co-ordi- 
nated and  their  meaning  understood.  And  as  their  meaning  can 
be  understood  only  by  help  of  those  past  experiences  in  which 
similar  groups  have  been  found  to  imply  such  and  such  facts  the 
understanding  of  them  involves  their  assimilation  involves  the 
thinking  of  ^em  as  Uke  those  groups  and  as  having  like  accom- 
paniments. The  perception  of  any  object  therefore  is  impossible 
save  under  the  form  either  of  recognition  or  of  classification." — 
FrindpUs  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.  cap.  10. 

In  other  words  the  lowest  term  to  which  perception  can 
be  reduced  is  the  judgment  or  consciousness  of  relation. 

From  this  doctrine — a  doctrine  familiar  to  students  of 
Aristotle — it  follows  that  the  abstraction  of  sensation  from 
thought^  the  observation  of  sensation  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  by  consequence  the  derivation  of  ideas  from  sensation, 
is  absolutely  impossible.  Sensations  being  nothing  except 
as  known  through  the  medium  of  ideas,  the  deriva- 
tion of  ideas  from  sensation  is  only  an  English  fashion 
of  performing  the  logical  feat,  ascribed  to  Hegel  by  the 
late  Dean  Mansel,  of  proving  that ''  being  and  nothing  are 
one  and  the  same." 

That  often-quoted  phrase  of  Kant,  "thoughts  without 
content*  are  void,  intuitions  without  conceptions  blind," 
expresses  tersely  enough  the  main  results  of  Kant's  study  of 
Leibniz  and  Hume.  Thus  Kant  in  the  last  century  reached 
a  position  at  which  English  thought  has  not  yet  arrived, 
or  is  only  tardily  arriving. 

This  little  sentence,  in  which  Kant  sums  up  the  lesson 
he  learned  from  Leibniz  and  Hume,  is  one  which  ad- 
mirably illi}strates  the  dictum  of  Hegel,  "  He  who  has  cor- 
rectly represented  a  philosophy  to  himself  is  already  be- 
yond it.''  It  is  the  term,  or  boundary  line  of  demarcation, 
between  an  old  world  and  a  new.  It  presents  with  crystal- 
line clearness  and  point  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the 
empirical  doctrine  which,  seeking  reality  in  pure  sensation, 
ends  by  demonstrating  the  absolute  nullity  of  sensation 

*  See  Meiklejohn's  Translation,  p.  46. 
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apart  from  the  informing  work  of  thought.  The  postulate 
and  the  method  of  Kant  may  now  be  anticipated. 
"Thoughts  without  content  are  void,  intuitions  without 
conceptions  blind/'  Eeality  then  must  lie  neither  in  pure 
thought  nor  in  pure  sensation,  but  in  the  union  of  the  two. 
Experience  is  the  outcome  of  the  interaction  of  two 
factors,  sensation  and  thought,  and  a  critique  of  experience 
must  consist  in  making  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  the 
several  conceptions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  experience  as  such,  which  are,  as  Kant 
puts  it,  "conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience  in 
general.** 
1*^  Experience,  then,  in  Kant's  view  consists  in  the  deter- 
I  mination  of  sensation  according  to  rational  principles  of 
relation  in  the  synthesis  of  its  "  manifold"  by  the  under- 
standing. If,  then,  the  understanding  is  active  in  per- 
ception, an  analysis  of  its  activity  must  at  least  be  possible, 
nay,  such  an  analysis  must  reveal  the  inmost  nature  at  once 
of  experience,  as  an  intelligible  system,  and  of  the  under- 
standing as  an  unity  of  principles.  An  analysis  of  the 
function  of  the  understanding  in  giving  unity  to  the 
manifold  of  sense  is,  then,  the  special  problem  of  the 
critique.  Kant  like  Locke  is  occupied  with  an  analysis  of 
experience,  an  analysis,  however,  of  a  different  sort  from 
that  of  LocKe.  The  analysis  of  Locke  was  an  analysis 
of  the  content  of  experience,  that  of  Kant  is  an  analysis  of 
the  form  of  experience.  Locke's  was  a  material  analysis, 
Kant's  is  a  formal  analysis.  Locke's  sole  endeavour  was 
as  we  have  seen  to  separate  complex  ideas  into  their 
simple  constituent  elements.  Kant's  business  is  not  at 
all  with  the  content  or  matter  of  experience,  but  with  the 
interdependence  of  the  several  relations  which  constitute 
experience  an  intelligible  whole,  which  constitute  the  in- 
telligibility of  experience  as  such,  or  when  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms.  Experience  is  a  complex  of  relations.  Discard 
one  by  one  all  relations  which  can  be  eliminated  without 
impairing  the  coherence  of  the  fabric.  Having  thus 
brought  experience  to  its  lowest  terms,  examine  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  several  syntheses  which 
remain,  and  place  them  in  order  proceeding  from  the 
simplest  to  the  more  and  more  complex.  In  this  way 
experience  will  exhibit  itself  as  an  unity  of  functions  every 
one  of  which  is  necessary  to  every  other. 
Let  us  try  to  put  into  a  more  succinct  form  what  we 
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conceive  to  be  the  trae  relation  of  Kant  to  what  is  known 
as  the  empirical  philosophy. 

Plato  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Bepablic  eloquently  con- 
trasts the  true  dialectician  who  seeks  an  apxn  awiroOero^ 
of  the  sciences  with  the  sense-bound  geometrician  who 
never  rises  above  the  region  of  \nrode<TL<i,  of  principles  the 
validity  of  which  he  is  content  to  take  for  granted.  Very 
similar  we  take  to  be  the  relation  of  Kant  to  Locke  and  his 
empirical  followers.  Before  undertaking  to  base  philosophy 
on  experience,  it  is  well  to  know  with  some  clearness  .what 
experience  really  is.  Those  who  are  loudest  in  challenging 
for  themselves  the  title  of  experience-philosophers  are  not 
precisely  those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  that  title. 
In  saying  this  we  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
just  claims  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  The  bias  which  that  great  work 
gave  to  philosophy  in  the  direction  of  the  examination  of 
experience,  was  indeed  a  salutary  one.  In  one  sense  we 
might  almost  call  Kant  a  disciple  of  Locke.  In  another 
sense  Locke  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of  Kant. 
Locke  did  good  service  by  showing  that  philosophy  must 
base  itself  on  experience  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  vain 
imagination,  and  Kant*s  endeavour,  no  less  than  Locke's, 
is  to  bring  philosophy  to  the  test  of  experience.  To  find  in 
experience  a  canon  of  certitude  whereby  the  claims  of  human 
science,  and  especially  of  ontologjpal  science  to  a  priori 
validity  may  be  determined  with  precision  is  the  object  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason  no  less  than  of  the  Essay 
concerning  the  Human  Understanding.  When  however  we 
compare  the  immedif^te  problem  of  the  Critique  with  that 
of  the  Essay,  we  find  that  they  are  specifically  different 
the  one  from  the  other.  We  may  perhaps  express  this 
essential  difference  by  saying  that  though  the  subject  of 
both  works  is  experience,  Locke's  is  an  attempt  to  describe, 
Kant's  to  define,  experience. 

"  Pray,  sir,  in  all  the  reading  which  you  have  ever  read  did  you 
ever  read  such  a  book  as  Locke's  *  Essay  upon  the  Human  Under- 
standing ^ '  Don't  answer  me  rashly,  because  many  I  know  quote 
the  book  who  have  not  read  it,  and  many  have  read  it  who  under- 
stand it  not.  If  either  of  these  is  your  case,  as  I  write  to  instruct, 
I  will  tell  you  in  tliree  words  what  the  book  is.  It  is  a  history — 
A  history  !  Of  who?  what?  where?  when  ?  Don't  hurry  yourself. 
It  is  a  history  book,  sir  (which  may  possibly  recommend  it  to  the 
world),  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind ;  and  if  you  will  say 
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so  much  of  the  book  and  no  more,  believe  me  you  will  cut  no- 
contemptible  figure  in  a  metaphysic  circle." — Tristram  SJiandi/, 
Vol  I.  cap.  27. 

Sach  is  the  criticism  not  the  less  jnst  because  lightly  and 
familiarly  expressed  of  LanrieiiGe  Sterne.  The  Essay  is  a 
history,  as  he  says,  a  history  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  might  be  supposed  to  come  by  its  furniture  in 
the  course  of  its  earthly  pilgrimage,  presuming  it  to  be 
open  to  receive  impressions  and  to  be  born  into  a  world 
capable  of  affecting  it.  Thus  Locke  takes  for  granted  the 
existence  of  the  understanding  and  of  an  objective  world, 
and  proceeds  to  account  for  the  actual  content  of  expe- 
rience as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  latter  upon 
the  former.  It  never  occurs  to  Locke  to  ask  what  is  the 
understanding?  what  is  experience?  as  such.  Yet  to 
define  experience  as  the  result  of  the  affection  of  the 
understanding  by  material  objects — ^the  only  definition  of 
experience  possible  to  Locke — is  in  fact  to  define  expe- 
rience  in  terms  of  the  unknown,  until  we  have  determined 
what  is  the  understanding  and  what  a  material  object.  It 
was  not  until  Berkeley  and  Hume  between  them  had 
merged  both  mind  and  matter  in  the  common  stream  of 
experience  that  the  question  what,  then,  is  experience? 
became  a  pressing  one,  and  then  it  first  suggested  itself  to 
no  adherent  of  Locke,  but  to  the  remote  German  professor 
in  the  seclusion  of  his-etudy  at  Konigsberg. 

We  have  said  that  experience  in  Kant's  view  consists 
essentially  in  the  determination  of  sensation  by  the  under- 
standing, and  that  an  adequate  definition  of  experience 
must  necessarily  enumerate  the  several  organic  principles 
of  synthesis  according  to  which  that  determination  takes 
place.  These  principles  Eant  terms  ''  conditions  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  ^perience  "  because  all  experience  presupposes 
them.  To  discover  these  principles  of  synthesis  and  set 
them  forth  in  order  when  discovered  is  therefore  the  problem 
of  the  critique.  This  problem  is  radically  different  from  that 
other  with  which  it  is  sometimes  absurdly  confounded, 
viz.  what  knowledge  have  we  independently  of  experience? 
Xant's  language  indeed  it  must  be  owned  is  sometimes 
misleading.  He  speaks  of  ''knowledge  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  experience  and  even  of  all  sensuous  impres- 
sions." At  the  same  time  he  makes  it  clear  enough  by 
the  context  that  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  an  actual  but 
only  a  logical  independence  of  experience.    **  In  respect  of 
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time  "  (he  says  explicitly  enough)  "  no  knowledge  of  ours 
is  antecedent  to  experience,  but  begins  with  it."  When, 
therefore,  we  find  him  drawing  a  distinction  between 
knowledge  a  priori,  and  knowledge  a  posteriori,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  former  is  prior  in  time  to  the  latter. 
The  priority  is  a  merely  logical  one,  and  so  Kant  means 
it  to  be  understood,  though  (it  is  true)  he  too  often  allows, 
himself  to  speak  as  if  the  a  priori  principles  which  in  his 
view  are  conditions  of  the  possibiHty  of  experience  had 
an  obscure  existence  in  the  depths  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether antecedent  to  experience.* 

That  he  should  occasionally  so  speak,  and  even  thinks 
can  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  imperfect  conception  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  which 
we  have  seen  him  to  possess.  If  knowledge  is  to  be 
regarded  as  we  have  seen  Kant  did  regard  it,  as  the 
product  of  the  interaction  of  two  factors,  sensation  and 
understanding,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  are  to  avoid 
treating  the  d  priori  factor  as  more  than  logically  prior  to- 
the  A  posteriori.  By  a  happy  inconsistency  Kant  does  not 
for  the  most  part  do  so;  yet  he  never  explicitly  over- 
comes the  false  antithesis,  which  converts  a  merely  modal 
distinction  into  a  real  difference  of  nature. 

The  truth  is  that  no  knowledge  is  purely  d  posteriori. 
The  d  posteriori  per  se  would  be,  if  anything,  pure  sensa- 
tion. Pure  sensation  however  does  not  exist.  A  posteriori 
knowledge  is  merely  unverified,  or  empirical  knowledge^ 
that  is  to  say,  knowledge  that  has  not  yet  undergone  de- 
duction from  indisputable  premises.  That  all  knowledge  is 
ultimately  capable  of  such  deduction  is  the  faith  of  science, 
which  proclaims  the  final  intelligibility  of  all  things. 
That  which  to  us  is  d  posteriori  will  be  d  priori  to  future 
generations,  and  of  course  for  a  perfect  intelligence  the 
distinction  would  not  exist. 

With  Kant  however  the  d  posteriori,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  does  mean  a  foreign  element  given  to  the 
understanding  to  work  upon,  a  something  which  is  not 
thought,  a  manifold  of  intuition,  a  something  which  cor- 
responds to  the  object,  and  which  is  the  occasion  calling 
into  play  the  latent  activity  of  the  understanding. 

In  other  words  Kant  never  completely  outgrew  the 
dualifitic  way  of  thinking  which    sets  on  one  side  pure 

♦  See  "  Of  the  Schematism  of  the  Categories,"  and  Professor  Caird's  re- 
nuoks  on  it. 
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thought  and  on  the  other  pure  sensation  as  things  which 
are  self-snbsistent,  and  yet  affect  one  another.  The  rela- 
tion of  thought  and  sensation  to  one  another  is  indeed  but 
a  special  form  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  Philosophy, 
the  relation  of  the  human  consciousness  to  the  known 
world.  There  are  but  three  possible  ways  in  which  the 
opposition  between  sensation  and  thought  can  be  so  far 
reconciled  as  to  make  the  i  possibility  of  any  relationship 
subsisting  between  them  intelligible.  We  may  (1)  intellec- 
tualise  sensation,  (2)  sensationalise  thought,  (3)  avoid  the 
opposition  by  demonstrating  its  unreality.  That  is  to  say 
we  may  merge  seuRation  in  thought,  or  thought  in  sensation, 
or  we  may  shew  that  neither  is  sensation  anything  in  ab- 
straction from  thought,  nor  thought  anything  in  abstrac- 
tion from  sensation,  but  (to  employ  a  famous  metaphor  of 
Aristotle)  the  relation  of  the  two  to  one  another  is  like 
that  of  convex  to  concave  in  a  sphere  :  tw  \6y^  8vo  iarlv 
d^topLo-ra  ire^vKora  KaOwrrep  cV  t?;  Trepiipepeia  to  tcvprov 
Kat  TO  KoCKov.  The  first  and  second  alternatives  we  know 
to  have  been  adopted  by  Leibniz  and  Locke  respectively. 
Leibniz,  like  an  errant  schoolman  bom  out  of  due  time, 
reckoned  truth  to  be  given  only  by  abstract  thought,  which 
it  was  the  sole  function  of  sensation  to  refract  and  falsify. 
The  followers  of  Locke,  on  the  other  hand  (as  we  know  only 
too  well),  have  persistently  sought  to  degrade  thought  to  the 
level  of  a  fainter  sort  of  sensation.  The  schools  of  Leibniz 
and  Locke  are  the  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  between  which 
Kant  seeks  to  steer.  In  prosecuting  this  perilous  voyage  he 
seems  always  to  be  within  an  ace  of  making  shipwreck  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Nor  can  he  quite  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  voyage  after  all.  We  however 
coming  after  him  and  profiting  by  his  experience  and 
example,  may  have  a  better  chance  of  keeping  the  true 
course. 

"  The  idea,"  says  Professor  Caird,  "  of  an  element  in  knowledge 
which  is  simply  'given/  is  to  Kant  the  source  of  endless  per- 
l)lexities.  Sometimes  this  element  almost  disappears,  and  Kant 
recognises  that,  as  *  given/  it  is  *  for  a  thinking  being  as  good 
as  nothing/  At  other  times  he  speaks  of  it  as  if,  as  given, 
it  were  already  determined  as  a  manifold,  and  even  as  a  manifold 
in  time  and  space.  He  never  seems  clearly  to  realise,  what, 
nevertheless,  his  own  reasoning  more  than  anything  else  has 
enabled  us  to  see,  that,  though  there  may  be  something  *  given ' 
in  the  sense  that  the  individual  subject  is  sensitive  before  it  is 
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conscious,  yet  that,  as  merely  'given/  it  never  passes  the  portals 
of  the  intelligible  world.  The  wakine  of  seV-consciousness  from 
the  sleep  of  sense  is  an  absolute  new  beginning,  and  nothing  can 
come  within  the  crystal  sphere  of  intelligence,  except  as  it  is^ 
determined  by  intelligence.  What  sense  is  to  sense  is  nothing 
for  thought.  What  sense  is  to  thought,  it  is  as  determined  by 
thought.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  *  reality '  in  sensation  to 
which  the  world  of  thought  can  be  referred ;  nor  can  the  idea  of 
object  and  subject,  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  all  rational 
experience,  be  considered  as  in  themselves  unreal,  while  the 
particular  perceptions,  which  become  blind  and  intelligible  the 
moment  we  withdraw  these  conceptions  from  them,  are  considered 
to  be  real."— P.  393. 

That  Eant,  who  saw  so  clearly  that  "  Thoughts  without 
content,  are  void  intuitions  without  conceptions  blind,'^ 
should  not  have  further  seen  that  pure  sensation  and  pure 
thought  are  equally  nonentities,  is  only  one  other  conspi* 
cuous  illustration  of  the  mighty  influence  which  abstrac- 
tions may  exert  over  even  the  most  powerful  and  disciplined 
minds.  For  what  is  pure  thought,  and  what  pure  sensa- 
tion? What  but  pure  abstractions,  mere  thoughts  without 
content,  '^  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,"  that  deserve  to  be 
banished  forthwith  to  the  dim  and  shadowy  region  whither 
**  entity  and  quiddity  "  have  preceded  them  ? 

"Experience"  (says  Kant)  "contains  two  quite  dis- 
similar elements,  viz.  a  matter  for  cognition  furnished  by 
the  senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement 
thereof  supplied  by  the  inner  source  of  pure  intuition  and 
thought,  which  on  the  suggestion  of  the  former  are  first 
called  into  play  and  generate  conceptions."  * 

Here  is  the  antithesis  between  matter  and  form  in  its 
most  pronounced  shape.  Apparently  it  has  not  yet  struck 
Kant  that  any  question  might  be  raised  about  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  combination  of  two  such  heterogeneous 
elements  as  he  asserts  experience  to  be.  Yet  the  difficulty 
is  a  real  one,  and  Kant  becomes  aware  of  it  at  a  later 
stage.  The  "  Schematism  of  the  Categories  "  is  in  fact  but 
a  clumsy  attempt  to  unite  what  ought  never  to  have  been 
separated. 

It  is  impossible  in  studying  this  "Schematism  of  the 
Categories  "  not  to  think  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas, 

*  See  Der  Transcendentalen  Analytic  Zweites  Hanptf^iick :  Von  der 
Deduction  der  reinen  Verstandesbegrriffe.  Erster  Abschnitt.  §.  13.  Von 
den  Principien  einer  transcendentalen  Deduction  liberhaupt. 
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and  the  airoplat  to  which  that  doctrine  gave  rise  in  the 
mind  both  of  its  author,  and  of  his  pnpil  Aristotle.  Plato, 
having  first  fixed  a  gulf  between  the  intelligible  forms  of 
things  and  the  phen6mena  of  sense,  exhausts  his  inge- 
nuity in  the  vain  endeavour  to  bridge  that  gulf.  What  is 
the  relation  between  ai  ISiat  and  rh  KaOhcaara,  between 
the  abstract  universal  and  the  concrete  particular  ?  How 
reconcile  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  otv  irdvra  pec  teal  ovSey 
jiiv€t  with  the  Eleatic  metaphysic  which  affirms  the  unity 
and  immutability  of  the  Eosmos  ?  In  the  Parmenides 
Plato  is  painfully  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
various  attempts  which  he  makes  there  as  elsewhere  to 
harmonise  these  opposed  conceptions,  anticipating,  as 
Grote  has  pointed  out,  the  very  arguments  which  Aristotle 
employs  in  the  Metaphysica.* 

By  his  abstract  way  of  looking  at  experience  as  a 
"  parti-coloured  texture  "  (vermischte  Gewebe)  wrought  of 
various  material  Kant  involves  himself  in  a  very  similar 
difficulty.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  pure  form  of  the 
understanding,  on  the  other  the  manifold  of  sense.  There 
needs  a  middle  term,  a  rpCro^  avOpamo^,  to  bring  these 
opposed  factors  into  unity.  This  Kant  denotes  by  the 
term  *'  schema  of  the  conception  of  the  understanding," 
which  schema  is  he  informs  us,  "  a  transcendental  deter- 
mination of  time,  and  as  such  is  so  far  homogeneous  with 
the  category  as  that  it  is  universal  and  rests  on  a  rule 
d  priori,'*  while  at  the  same  time  "it  is  in  some 
measure  homogeneous  with  the  phenomenon,  inasmuch 
as  time  is  contained  in  all  empirical  representations  of 
the  manifold."  t 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  but  a  question-begging  solution. 
It  is  here  assumed  that  no  explanation  is  needed  of  the 
relation  between  the  pure  form  of  time  and  the  empirical 
manifold  which  is  contained  in  it.  Yet  if  form  and  matter 
are  in  themselves  heterogeneous,  it  is  clear  that  a  third 
term,  a  rplro^  avOpwiro^,  is  still  wanted  to  mediate  between 
the  pure  forms  of  sensibility,  space  and  time,  and  the 
matter  of  sense  which  they  invest.  Schemata  of  space 
and  time  are  just  as  indispensable  as   schemata  of  the 

♦  See  Grote's  Plato,  cap.  25,  the  critical  remarks  on  the  Parmenidean 
dilemma. 

t  See  Von  dem  Schematismus  der  reinen  Verstondesbegriffe.  The 
sentences  we  have  rendered  in  the  text  are  of  Delphic  obscurity,  and  pro- 
bably meaningless. 
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<5ategories.  Moreover  a  schema,  a  t/oito?  av0poy7ro<;,  will 
always  be  necessary  to  mediate  between  the  two  sides  of 
•any  given  schema,  the  side  which  is  homogeneous  with 
the  pure  form  of  thought,  and  that  which  is  homogeneous 
with  the  matter  of  sense,  and  so  there  will  be  an  infinity 
of  schemata,  irpoeun  7'  ovt(d  ek  airetpov,  as  Aristotle  would 
have  said. 

The  Schematism  of  the  Categories  in  fact  (and  this  is 
the  only  reason  why  we  refer  to  it)  exposes  and  refutes  the 
artificial  and  factitious  method  of  psychological  division 
inherited  by  Kant,  and  from  which  he  never  quite  freed 
himself.  Again  and  again  the  student  of  Kant,  as  he  tears 
off  the  logical  grave  clothes  of  technicalities  that  only 
obscure,  and  systematisation  that  only  perplexes,  in  which 
the  living  body  of  his  thought  lies  bound  hand  and  foot, 
is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Mephistopheles — 

ti  -^Ygj.  ^12  ^gg  Lebendigs  erkennen  und  erschreiben 
Sucht  erst  den  Geist  herans  zu  treiben 
Dann  hat  er  die  Theile  in  seiner  Hand 
Fehlt  leider  !  nur  das  geistige  Band." 

There  is  more,  however,  in  the  thoughts  of  every  great 
philosopher  than  he  himself  ever  dreamed  of.  If  we  will 
but  come  to  Kant,  as  Kant  tells  us  the  natural  philosopher 
should  go  to  Nature,  *'  to  be  instructed  indeed  by  him,  but 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  scholar  who  lets  his  master 
rehearse  to  him  whatsoever  he  pleases,  rather  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  judge  who  has  authority  to  constrain  the 
witness  to  answer  the  questions  he  puts  to  him,"  we  shall 
hardly  fail  to  elicit  from  him  truths  concerning  man  and 
nature,  and  the  spiritual  bonds  that  unite  them,  which  it 
would  be  affectation  to  pretend  were  distinctly  realised  by 
Kant  himself. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  apprehend,  as  best  we  may, 
what  in  substance  it  is  that  Kant  has  contributed  to 
the  philosophy  of  experience.  The  principles  which  are 
derivable  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason  as  principles 
of  the  possibility  of  experience  as  such  are  the  following :         / 

(1)  Experience  of  an   object  implies  experience  of  a     ^ 
subject,  Le.,  self-consciousness. 

(2)  Experience  of  an  object  implies  experience  of  space 
and  time. 

(3)  Experience  of  an  object  in  space  implies  experience 
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of  nniformities  of  relationship  as  subsisting  between  snch 
an  object  and  other  objects. 

(4)  Experience  of  an  event  in  time  implies  experience 
of  nniformities  of  relationship  as  subsisting  between 
objects  known  in  conjunction  therewith. 

(5)  Experience  of  the  subject  or  self-consciousness 
implies  experience  of  a  world  of  objects. 

(1)  Experience  of  an  object  implies  experience  of  a  sub- 
ject, i.6.y  self-consciousness.  This  I  think  says  Eant 
must  accompany  all  my  representations. 

This  is  the  apy^  dwiroOeroi  of  philosophy,  and  as  such 
is  insusceptible  of  demonstration.  That  knowledge  implies 
a  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  a  proposition 
which  no  amount  of  logical  proof  could  make  clearer  than 
it  already  is.  Those,  if  there  really  are  any,  who  dispute 
its  truth  may  fairly  be  required  to  furnish  a  definition  of 
the  object  which  shall  be  satisfactory,  and  yet  contain  no 
reference  to  the  subject.  If  it  is  possible  to  know  an  object 
otherwise  than  through  relation  to  the  subject,  it  is  clearly 
absurd  to  define  the  object  as  the  not-self.  As  however 
philosophers  of  every  school  agree  in  so  defining  the  object, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  presume  that  they  mean  some- 
thing by  so  doing,  that  they  mean  in  fact  that  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  every  object  is  its  relation  to  a 
self-conscious  subject  which  distinguishes  it  from  itself  as 
a  thing,  a  somewhat  other  than  itself,  and  thereby  knows 
it  as  an  object. 

(2)  Experijence  of  an  object  implies  experience  of 
space  and  time.  This  proposition  will  probably  seem 
truistical  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  untrue  to  others. 
That  time  is  a  universal  form  of  thought  everybody 
will  admit,  but  that  space  is  so  likewise  is  still  not 
explicitly  recognised  by  all  thinkers.  The  fact  is  however 
that  consciousness  of  time  implies  consciousness  of  space. 
Time  is  the  consciousness  of  a  measurable  quantum  of 
duration  in  which  successive  events  occur.  It  involves 
therefore  an  equation  of  the  successive  and  the  permanent. 
Now  quantity  as  such  is  only  expressible  in  terms  of  space. 
Time  therefore  being  a  quantum  implies  a  reference  to 
space.  Duration  says  Locke*  in  his  picturesque  way  is 
"perishing  distance."  Inasmuch  then  as  all  succession 
necessarily  takes  place  in  time,  it  follows  that  the  con- 

♦  See  Essay  concerning  "  Human  Understanding,"  Bk.  II.  cap.  15.  §  12. 
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scioasness  of  the  successive  involves  and  presupposes  the 
consciousness  of  space.  Space  and  time  therefore  are 
universal  forms  of  experience. 

It  is  a  corollary  from  the  above  doctrine  that  space  and 
time  are  not,  as  the  empiricists  represent  them,  ideas  de- 
rived from  experience.  That  space  and  time  are  themselves 
mere  sensations  no  respectable  thinker  has  ever  main- 
tained. Sensations  are  '^  perishing  existences."  Space 
and  time  on  the  other  hand  are  continuous  and  universal. 
Space  and  time  then  are  clearly  not  sensations.  Are  they 
then  general  conceptions  abstracted  from  sensation  ?  This 
the  doctrine  of  Hume  and  his  school  needs  only  to  be  fairly 
stated  to  refute  itself.  If  space  were  a  general  conception 
derived  from  experience,  it  must  represent  the  common  or 
generic  quality  characterising  the  particular  experiences 
from  which  it  was  abstracted.  It  would  be  to  particular 
spaces  what  the  genus  is  to  its  species  and  subspecies. 
Space  however  has  no  species,  but  only  parts.  Further,  if 
space  were  a  general  conception  derived  from  experience,  the 
particular  experiences  which  suggested  it  would  antecede  it 
in  point  of  time*  There  is  however  no  experience  from 
which  space  might  be  derived  that  does  not  already  contain 
it.  It  follows  therefore  that  space  is  not  a  general  con- 
ception got  by  abstraction  from  experience.  The  like  is 
obviously  true  of  time.  There  is  no  experience  to  derive 
time  from  which  does  not  presuppose  time,  and  the  several 
moments  of  time  are  not  species  of  time,  but  only  parts 
thereof.  Time  therefore  like  space  is  no  general  conception 
derived  from  experience. 

Space  then  being  no  general  conception  derived  from 
experience,  but  a  pure  form  of  intuition  lying  a  priori  at 
the  foundation  of  experience  and  a  condition  of  its  possi- 
bility, the  sciences  which  are  founded  upon  space,  the 
sciences  that  is  to  say  of  quantity  continuous  and  discrete, 
are  by  consequence  d  priori  also,  the  axioms  definitions 
and  postulates  from  which  these  sciences  start  being  them- 
selves presupposed  in  the  existence  of  space. 

Further,  space  is  a  condition  not  merely  of  the  perception 
of  time  but  of  that  of  degree.  For  degree  is  a  form  of 
quantity  viz.,  intensive  quantity ;  and,  quantity  discrete  no 
less  than  continuous  implying  space,  it  follows  that  the 
perception  of  the  degree  of  intensity  of  a  sensation  is 
possible  only  for  a  being  that  is  conscious  of  space. 

Now  as  all  sensation  has  a  certain  degree  of  intensity 

VOL.  LVI.     HO.  CXI.  o 
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(otherwise  it  could  not  be  perceived)  it  follows  that  the 
consciousness  of  space  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
the  perception  of  any  given  sensation — another  illustration 
of  the  radical  unity  of  consciousness.  Sensation,  pro- 
perly speaking,  is  indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
higher  degree  of  intensity  which  distinguishes  conscious- 
ness of  that  which  is  present  from  the  less  engrossing 
reports  of  memory. 

(3)  Experience  of  an  object  in  space  implies  experience 
of  uniformities  of  relationship  as  subsisting  between  that 
object  and  other  objects.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
unit  of  perception  is  the  relation.  A  thing  or  object  in 
space  is  a  permanent  group  of  relations.  But  every  group 
of  relations  is  itself  relative  to  other  such  groups  of  rela- 
tions, by  comparison  and  contrast  with  which  alone  it  can 
be  perceived.  Its  unity  as  a  group  absolutely  depends  on 
its  being'detached  from  other  adjacent  groups ;  and,  that  its 
individuality  may  be  thus  limited  or  defined,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  bear  some  constant  or  uniform  relationship 
to  the  several  objects  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the 
context  of  experience.  Hence  experience  of  an  object  in 
space  implies  experience  of  uniformities  of  relationship  as 
subsisting  between  such  object  and  other  objects. 

If  this  doctrine  is  true  it  follows  that  the  idea  of  law 
is  not  an  idea  derived  from  experience.  Inasmuch  as 
the  perception  of  an  object  implies  the  consciousness  of 
those  primary  uniformities  of  relationships  to  other  objects 
by  which  alone  it  acquires  "local  habitation**  in  the 
'*  kosmos  of  experience,"  it  is  evident  that  the  said  uni- 
formities of  relationship  cannot  be  themselves  the  result 
of  any  process  of  abstraction  or  induction  from  experience. 
In  the  absence  of  them  there  would  in  fact  be  no  ex- 
perience whatever.  Even  in  the  most  formless  chaos 
some  uniformity,  some  rudiment  of  law  and  order,  is  pre- 
supposed, and  human  experience  in  its  least  developed 
stage  is  far  indeed  from  being  a  chaos.  The  cosmogony 
in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  begins  appropriately  enough 
with  x'^  ^^,  ""^^  '^f  •  * 

Those  who  in  servile  bondage  to  the  empty  abstraction 
of  experience  in  general  seek  to  derive  from  experience  the 
principles  which  make  experience  an  orderly  whole  instead 
of  a  chaos  are  fairly  chargeable  with  committing  a  blunder 


•  Bird*  h  693. 
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hardly  less  absurd  and  far  less  excusable  than  that  of 
the  ancient  cosmogonist  who  evolved  the  majestic  order  of 
nature  from  chaos  and  "  old  Night." 

(4)  Experience  of  an  event  in  time  implies  experience  of 
nniformities  of  relationship  as  subsisting  between  objects 
known  in  conjunction  therewith.  As  a  thing  is  a  group  of 
permanent  relations,  so  an  event  is  a  group  of  unstable  or 
shifting  relations.  Now  consciousness  of  the  transient  is 
plainly  impossible  except  in  contrast  with,  and  contradis- 
tinction from,  that  which  is  permanent.  To  be  conscious 
of  an  event  I  must  accordingly  be  conscious  of  some  thing 
or  object  which  is  permanent.  But,  as  a  thing  is  only  a 
possible  object  of  perception  in  virtue  of  its  constant  rela- 
tion to  other  things,  it  follows  that  consciousness  of  an  event 
presupposes  consciousness  of  laws  or  uniformities  of  rela- 
tionsTiip  between  permanent  objects. 

This  essential  relativity  of  every  object  of  perception, 
whether  thing  or  event,  to  other  objects  is  the  ground  of 
the  d  priori  validity  of  the  two  principles  on  which  physical 
science  rests,  viz.  (1)  Every  thing  has  its  law.  (2)  Every 
event  has  its  cause.  All  things,  and  all  events,  being 
alike  mere  groups  of  relations  knowable  only  through  their 
relations  to  other  groups  of  relations,  it  follows  that  all 
things,  and  all  events,  must  be  conceived  as  ultimately 
related  through  uniform  laws  to  one  another.  In  other 
words  law  is  universal  in  the  kosmos.  In  Mrs.  Browning's 
words : 

"  No  lily-muffled  hum  of  a  summer  bee 
But  holds  some  coupling  with  the  spinning  stars." 

Or  as  the  scientific  men  prefer  to  phrase  it :    Matter  is 
indestructible  and  Force  persistent. 

That  the  whole  universe  is  implicit  in  every  part  of  it  is 
a  doctrine  far  older,  than  Kant  or  Leibniz,  older  indeed 
than  Lucretius  and  even  than  his  master  Epicurus.  ^  First 
proclaimed  as  part  of  his  atomic  theory  by  Democritus  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ  it  had  already  lain  latent 
in  the  speculations  of  his  Ionic  and  Eleatic  predecessors,  ih 
the  "  many  •'  of  Heraclitus  no  less  than  in  the  "  one  "  of 
Zeno.  This  doctrine  in  one  or  other  of  its  several  forms 
{e.g.  *'  De  nihilo  nil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti,"  or  "  All 
changes  have  a  cause  "  or  ''Force  is  persistent  and  Law 
universal")  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  focus  of  metaphysical 
controversy  in  every  age.     Impugned  by  the  empiricists 

a  2 
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and  sceptics  as  a  gratuitous  and  unverifiable  assumption, 
misrepresented  by  those  who  sought  to  uphold  its  authority 
as  an  innate  idea,  an  intuition  a  priori  anterior  to,  inde- 
pendent of,  experience,  it  has  yet  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent 
necessity  maintained  through  good  report  and  evil  report 
its  hold  upon  the  human  mind,  until  in  these  last  days  it 
has  begun  to  appear  in  its  true  character  as  neither  ante- 
cedent to  expenence  on  the  one  hand,  nor  derivable  from 
experience  on  the  other,  yet  in  the  strict  sense  d  priori^^  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  that  principle 
of  the  relativity  of  all  possible  objects  of  experience  inter 
se,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  very  perception 
of  an  object  as  such. 

(5)  Experience  of  the  subject,  or  self-consciousness,  im- 
plies experience  of  a  world  of  objects. 

Self-consciousness  is  jpossible  only  through  consciousness 
of  an  objective  world  m  space.  It  must  be  owned  that 
Kant's  proof  of  this  proposition  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
argument  is  to  be  found  rather  obscurely  stated  in  the 
Refutation  of  Idealism,  and  restated  in  a  somewhat  better 
form  in  a  note  to  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition.  We 
believe  that  what  Kant  means,  though  he  does  not  quite 
say  it,  is  as  follows.  To  be  conscious  of  myself  is  to  be 
conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  in  time,  but  conscious- 
ness of  the  successive  in  time  implies  consciousness  of  the 
permanent  in  space,  for  time  being  a  measurable  quantum 
is  cogitable  like  all  other  quanta  only  in  terms  of  space. 
Hence  the  consciousness  of  my  own  existence  implies  the 
consciousness  of  space. 

Space  however  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  world 
of  objects  in  space.  And  Kant  proceeds  wholly  per 
saltum  when  from  the  fact  that  consciousness  of  time 
implies  consciousness  of  space  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  consciousness  of  my  own  existence  as  determined 
in  time  implies  the  consciousness  of  a  world  of  objects  in 
space. 

On  the  other  hand  that  consciousness  of  self  implies 
consciousness  of  an  object  not  self  is  an  elementary  truth 
which  is  no  more  demonstrable  than  its  converse,  conscious- 
ness of  a  not-self  implies  consciousness  of  self.  Neither 
of  these  correlative  theses  is  an  assumption,  yet  neither  of 
them  is  deducible  from  any  more  abstract  proposition. 
They  are  both  in  the  strictest  sense  axioms,  and  in  fact 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  axioms.    The  two  together 
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form  the  doctrine  of  the  correlativity  and  mutual  impli- 
cation of  subject  and  object,  and  inasmuch  as  an  object 
necessarily  implies  a  world  of  which  it  is  a  part,  it  follows 
(1)  That  consciousness  of  a  world  in  space  implies  con- 
sciousness of  self ;  (2)  That  consciousness  of  self  implies 
consciousness  of  a  world  in  space. 

This  theorem  establishes  the  philosophical  doctrine  of 
realism.  It  shows  that  the  idea  of  an  '*  external  world  " 
(we  use  the  term  for  want  of  a  better),  the  idea,  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  real  universe  transcending  the  individual 
consciousness  is  an  djyriori  one,  and  not  (as  sensationalism 
and  the  cruder  forms  of  idealism  teach)  an  inference  from 
experience.  Kant's  Refutation  of  Idealism  is  indeed  the 
touchstone  to  try  the  student  of  Eant,  whether  he  has 
rightly  apprehended  his  master's  doctrine  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  or  only,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  misapprehended  a 
part  of  it.*  There  is  extant  on  the  subject  quite  a  litera- 
ture of  misconception.  Tet  the  doctrine  itself  is  a  neces- 
sary corollary  from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  reality 
which  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated  in  the  Critique,  but  is 
nevertheless  postulated  throughout  it.  That  the  real  is 
the  necessary  is  the  tacit  presupposition  of  all  Kant's 
procedure.  Kant  then  will  be  only  faithful  to  his  accus- 
tomed way  of  thinking,  if  his  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
world  in  space  takes  the  form  of  showing  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  world  is  a  necessary  or  d  priori  idea,  an  idea  that  is 
to  say  not  derivable  from  experience,  but  presupposed  in 
experience.  Now  psychological  idealism  may  be,  as  Kant 
tells  us,  either  dogmatic  or  problematical;  it  may  either 
affirm  that  the  world  in  space  is  an  idea  derived  from 
experience  and  nothing  more,  or  it  may  simply  entertain 
the  doubt  whether  the  world  in  space  may  not  be  a  mere 
d  posteriori  inference  from  experience.  The  dogmatic  form 
of  the  doctrine  is  represented  by  Berkeley,  the  pro- 
blematical by  Des  Cartes.  A  complete  vindication  of  the 
objective  reality  of  the  world  in  space  will  accordingly 
involve  the  refutation  of  both  the  Berkeleyan  and  the 
Cartesian  idealisms.  In  the  Refutation  of  Idealism  itself 
it  is  the  Cartesian  form  of  idealism  that  Kant  has  more 
particularly  in  view. 

*  See  Lewes'  JlUfory  of  PhUottophy,  Cnticwn  of  the  Kritik  ad  finem ; 
alflo  Mind,  Noe.  XIII.,  XY.,  and  XVI.,  Notes  and  DUeounet,  a  Controversy 
between  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Professor  Gaird,  and  Mr.  H.  Sedgwick  on  the 
-flnbject  of  Kant's  idealism. 
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The  place  occupied  by  Des  Cartes  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  a  peculiarly  remarkable  one.  He  is  the  only 
philosopher  who  has  raised  a  dogmatic  system  upon  the 
shifting  basis  of  an  all  but  universal  scepticism.  His 
philosophy  is  grounded  on  one  fundamental  assumption^ 
which  is  that  all  clear  ideas  are  true.  Thus  we  know 
that  God  is,  and  also  that  matter  is,  because  we  have  a 
clear  idea  of  God  and  of  matter,  and  all  clear  ideas  imply 
the  existence  of  their  objective  counterparts  or  archetypes. 
Yet  it  is  the  same  thinker  that  pronounces  all  clear  ideas- 
to  be  true,  who  also  asserts  that  of  all  else  but  of  my  own 
existence  I  may  reasonably  doubt.  Other  thinkers  have 
made  large  use  of  assumption,  Des  Cartes  alone  among 
philosophers,  seems  consciously  and  deliberately  to  have 
founded  his  whole  system  and  that,  as  we  have  said,  a 
dogmatic  one,  upon  assumption.  In  order  therefore  to  refute 
the  doubt  of  Des  Cartes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  material  world,  or  of  the  world  in  space,  is 
itself  a  condition  precedent  of  that  very  consciousness  of 
self  which,  and  which  alone,  Des  Cartes  admits  to  speak 
unquestionable  truth.  That  in  short  the  **  cogito  "  implies 
and  presupposes  the  *'  mundum  cognosce.'' 

And  this  is  just  what  Kant  in  the  Refutation  of  Idealism 
does  prove.  You  tell  me  (he  there  in  effect  says  to  Des 
Cartes)  that  I  know  for  certain  that  I  myself  am,  but  that 
single  judgment  sums  up  the  whole  content  of  my  imme- 
diate indubitable  knowledge.  Good !  But  what  do  I  mean 
by  knowing  that  I  am  ?  Can  I  know  so  much  even  as  that 
without  knowing  something  more,  viz.  that  "  I  am  not 
what  I  see,  and  other  than  the  things  I  touch  ?  *'  This  ques- 
tion like  all  other  metaphysical  questions  when  fairly  and 
fully  stated  answers  itself:  as  Eant,  who  first  raised  it,, 
has  answered  it  for  us,  and  thereby  given  psychological 
idealism  its  death-blow. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  superfluous  to  proceed  to  a 
formal  refutation  of  the  dogmatic  or  Berkeleyan  form  of 
psychological  idealism  after  having  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
the  more  modest  shape  in  which  the  theory  is  presented  by 
Des  Cartes.  It  is  proverbially  more  easy  to  refute  a  catego- 
rical assertion  than  a  dubious  supposition.  The  dogmatio 
theory  of  Berkeley  will  accordingly  be  sufficiently  refuted 
if  we  are  able  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  material  world 
contains  elements  which  are  not  derivable  from,  or  redu- 
cible to,  sensation.  This  is  the  reason  that  Kant  deals- 
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with  Berkeley  in  so  very  short  and  summary  a  way.  In 
the  Refutation  of  Idealism  he  mentions  that  thinker  merely 
to  refer  us  to  the  Esthetic,  in  which,  he  tells  as,  he  has 
already  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  Berkeleyan  doc- 
trine. In  the  Esthetic  however  we  find  but  one  explicit 
reference  to  Berkeley.  This  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
''  General  Bemarks  on  Transcendental  M&thetio,"  and  Eant 
there  charges  ''the  good  Berkeley"  with  having  degraded 
bodies  to  ''mere  illusory  appearances/'  through  having 
adopted  incorrect  views  of  the  nature  of  space  and  time. 
Were  Berkeley  an  insignificant  thinker,  exerting  but  slight 
influence  for  good  and  evil  on  philosophy,  it  would  perhaps 
be  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  bearing  of  the 
Kantian  doctrine  of  space  and  time  on  his  philosophy  of 
the  material  world.  Berkeley  however  is  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  thinker.  On  the  contrary  his  influence  on 
speculation  was  from  the  first  and  remains  direct,  potent, 
and  far-reaching.  Himself  neither  sensationalist,  idealist, 
nor  sceptic,  he  yet  lends  himself  by  turns  to  sensational- 
istic,  idealistic,  or  sceptical,  interpretations.  A  thinker  who 
faces  so  many  ways,  and  may  be  made  to  tell  so  many 
different  stories,  cannot  fail  of  general  popularity.  On 
the  whole  the  sensationalistic  interpretation  of  Berkeley- 
anism  has  predominated,  and  contemporary  English 
speculation  is  on  its  ontological  side  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  nothing  more  than  Berkeleyanism  shorn  of  its 
idealistic  aspirations.  J.  S.  Mill  was  avowedly  a  Berkeleyan, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  though  he  thinks  fit  to  indulge  his 
ignorant  flippancy*  at  Berkeley's  expense,  mainly  owes 
the  very  slight  smattering  of  philosophy  which  he  pos- 
sesses to  the  acute  and  subtle  and  scholarly  Bishop  of 

♦  See  Princlplet  of  Psychology ^  Vol.  II.  Part  VII.  cap.  iv.,  "The 
Reasonings  of  Metaphysicians."  Mr.  Spencer  holds  as  against  £ant  (1) 
that  space  is  not  a  necessary  form  or  condition  of  experience,  and  (2) 
as  against  both  Kant  and  Berkeley  that  space  and  time  are  forms  or  con- 
ditions of  things  in  themselves,  that  is  of  things  as  apart  from  consdons- 
ness.  Re  cannot  exactly  be  caUed  a  follower  of  Berkeley,  because  in 
philosophy  he  cannot  be  classed  with  any  schooL  Of  his  merits  as  a 
scientific  thinker  we  do  not  speak,  not  being  able  to  form  a  judgment  con- 
cerning them.  His  philosophy,  which  is  almost  as  protean  in  its  manifes- 
tations as  the  great  Unknowable  itself,  is  a  sort  of  empiricism  eked  ont 
with  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  second  or  third  hand  misoonoeiyed  transcen- 
dentalism, and  t^e  obsolete  ontology  of  Hamilton  and  ManseL  See  Firtt 
Pnndplei,  pp.  49  and  165.  Psychology j  Vol.  II.  pp.  360-4,  500.  The  pas- 
sages referred  to  are  not  all  consistent  with  one  another,  but  Mr.  Spenoer 
is  indifferent  to  consistency.  We  have  selected  them  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  quite  boyish  crudeness  of  his  views  concerning  space  and  time  and  the 
relation  of  object  and  subject. 
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Gloyne.  The  late  G.  H.  Lewes  also,  as  appears  by  his 
latest  and  partially  posthumous  work  Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind,  was  in  his  latter  years  (and  from  a  tolerably  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  History  of  Philosophy  we  should 
say  throughout  life)  a  consistent  adherent  of  the  Berkeleyan 
doctrine  according  (that  is  to  say)  to  the  sensationalistic 
interpretation  thereof.  If  it  be  true  then  that  Eant  has 
by  his  doctrine  of  space  and  time  destroyed  (as  he  claims 
to  have  destroyed)  the  foundations  of  the  Berkeleyan 
idealism,  it  follows  that  the  several  forms  in  which  that 
doctrine  has  survived  to  the  present  day  are  already  in  a 
*  parlous  state/  and  must  eventually  come  to  the  ground. 
It  becomes  therefore  of  no  slight  importance  that  the 
true  relation  of  Kant  to  Berkeley  should  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

By  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley  thing  and  sensible  impres- 
sion are  treated  as  *  convertible  terms,  and  the  world  is 
thus  recced  to  a  series  of  sensible  impressions  perceived 
by  a  human  subject,  or  in  the  less  accurate  language  of 
Spencer,  who  so  far  is  at  one  with  him,  to  an  aggregate 
of  states  of  consciousness.  This  being  so,  however 
vigorously  Berkeley  may  protest  the  reality  of  the  sensible 
thing  and  of  the  world  of  sensible  things,  he  does  so  only 
by  emptying  reality  of  all  real  content.  He  in  fact  con- 
fuses the  real  with  the  actual.  Because  all  sensible 
impressions  are  actual,  he  concludes  that  the  world  of 
sensible  impressions  is  a  real  world.  But  the  phantasm 
is  as  actual  as  the  reality,  and  Berkeley  nowhere  indicates 
how  the  sensible  world  dijBfers  from  an  orderly  procession 
of  phantasmagoria.  It  is  true  he  adds  that  from  the 
uniformities  observable  in  the  procession  of  our  ideas  we 
infer  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  author  of  them,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  to  infer  the  being  of  God  from  the  order 
observable  in  the  procession  of  our  ideas,  and  then  the 
reality  of  thit  order  from  the  divinity  of  its  author,  is 
but  a  roundabout  and  circular  method  of  establishing 
the  reality  of  the  sensible  world.  It  is  always  open  to  a 
resolute  sceptic  to  dispute  the  first  step  in  the  argument, 
and  in  candour  it  must  be  admitted  that,  were  the  order 
of  nature  a  merely  empirically  observed  order,  demon- 
strative evidence  of  the  being  of  God  would  assuredly  be 
impossible. 


♦  See  Fraser's  edition  of  Berkeley's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  345. 
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But  to  return  to  the  question  with  which  we  are  more  im- 
mediately concerned.  Berkeley  we  say,  and  what  we  say  of 
Berkeley  we  in  fact  say  of  all  subsequent  philosophers  of 
the  English  school,  Berkeley  converts  the  real  world  as 
known  by  us  into  a  mere  phantasmagory  or  dreamland  of 
illusioD,  a  mere  play  of  ideas,  a  wholly  subjective  asso- 
ciation of  states  of  consciousness.  The  vice  of  his  idealism 
does  not  indeed  lie  in  its  demonstration  of  the  relativity  of 
the  so-called  external  world  to  consciousness.  That  what 
is  known  is  not  independent,  or  in  any  crude  meta- 
phorical sense  outside  of,  or  external  to,  that  which  knows 
is,  or  should  be,  a  truism  to  all  intelligent  students  of 
philosophy.  This  truism  Berkeley  may  fairly  claim  the 
credit  (and  it  is  no  small  credit)  of  having  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  steadily  kept  in  view.  His  famous  disproof 
of  the  existence  of  matter  amounts  in  fact  to  no  more  than 
exposing  the  relativity  of  the  so-called  primary  qualities  of 
matter  to  consciousness.  Locke,  as  is  well  known,  drew  a 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter.  The  former  ('' solidity, 
extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  number  ")  are  inde- 
pendent of  consciousness,  they  are  "  in  the  objects  them- 
selves ; "  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  '^  in  truth  are  nothing 
in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce  various 
sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities,  Le.  by  the 
bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts, 
as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  &c.  .  .  Take  away  the  sensation 
of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes  see  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears 
hear  sounds  ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell, 
and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  sounds  as  they  are 
such  particular  ideas  vanish  and  cease  and  are  reduced  to 
their  causes,  i.e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts." 
These  passages  are  taken  from  Book  II.  cap.  viii.  sects. 
9,  10,  and  17  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. At  a  later  stage  as  we  have  already  intimated 
(Book  IV.  cap.  iv.  sects.  1-6)  Locke  begins  to  discover 
that  the  distinction  which  he  here  makes,  and  on  the  whole 
maintains  elsewhere,  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  will  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  It  was  left  however 
for  Berkeley  to  show  in  detail  that  precisely  the  same  line 
of  argument  which  Locke  employs  to  prove  the  relativity 
of  the  secondary  qualities  may  be  applied  with  equal 
cogency  to  the  primary  qualities.  These  no  less  than  the 
secondary  are   only  in    being    perceived.    Thus  he  re- 
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dnoes  matter  to  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  the  bare  category 
of  subBtance  absolutely  denuded  of  all  attributes.  So  far 
Eant  is  at  one  with  him.  He  no  less  than  Berkeley  recog- 
nises that  the  object  of  experience  cannot  be  other  than 
absolutely  relative  to  consciousness.  In  what  then  con- 
sists the  difference  between  Kant's  idealism  and  Berkeley's? 
The  answer  is  given  by  Eant  in  the  Esthetic.  Eant  there 
expresses  himself  as  maintaining  the  transcendental 
ideality,  the  empirical  reality,  of  the  world,  whereas 
Berkeley  contented  himself  with  proving  merely  the  trans- 
cendental ideality  of  the  world,  leaving  the  question  of  its 
empirical  reality  to  shift  for  itself.  What  then  does  Eant 
mean  by  the  empirical  reality  of  the  sensible  world? 
The  answer  is  suggested  rather  than  given  in  the  Esthetic. 
Eant  there  shows  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
the  subjectivity  of  space  and  time  and  the  subjectivity  of 
sensation  corresponding  to,  though  not  identical  with,  that 
which  Locke  drew  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
qualities  of  matter. 

In  the  negative  sense  of  having  no  existence  apart  from 
consciousness  space  and  time  may  undoubtedly  be  called 
subjective,  in  the  positive  sense  however  of  furnishing  the 
universal  forms  of  relation  between  objects  and  thereby 
rendering  the  perception  of  objects  possible  space  and  time 
are  objective,  are  principles  constitutive  of  the  objective 
world. 

This  distinction  Eant  expresses  by  saying  that,  though 
transcendentally  ideal,  space  and  time  are  yet  empirically 
real.  In  other  words  the  reality  of  space  and  of  time  is 
their  objective  necessity  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
experience.  It  is  mainly  because  Berkeley  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  d  priori  and  universal  character  of 
space  and  time,  and  the  merely  empirical  and  subjective 
nature  of  the  several  fleeting  affections  of  sense  which 
Locke  denominated  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  that 
he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  degrading  bodies  to  mere 
illusory  appearances,  ijid  Eant  by  proving  space  and 
time  to  be  neither  antecedent  to  experience  nor  subsequent 
to  it,  but  properly  speaking  of  the  very  essence  of  expe- 
rience itself,  has  refdly,  as  he  says,  destroyed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Berkleyan  idealism. 

Thus  an  examination  of  the  Berkeleyan  form  of  psycho- 
logical idealism  lands  us  at  precisely  the  same  point  to 
which  the  consideration  of  the  Cartesian  or  problematical 
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fonn  of  the  doctrine  brought  us.  We  have  not  yet  quitted 
idealism,  we  have  only  reached  a. higher  level  of  idealism 
where  idealism  ,is  at  one  with  realism.  To  the  realist  we 
can  say  with  jjerfect  sincerity,  "  Yes !  The  world  is  a  real 
world  and  no  illusion.  No  doubt  of  that ! "  And  to  the 
idealist  with  equal  candour  we  can  also  say,  *'  You  are 
right.  The  world  is  relative  to  consciousness.  No  doubt 
about  that !  *' 

And  in  so  saying  we  do  not  contradict  ourselves. 

By  the  transcendental  ideality  of  the  world  is  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  common  doctrine  of  idealism  that 
the  world  is  relative  to  consciousness.  By  the  empirical 
reality  of  the  world  on  the  other  hand  it  is  meant  that, 
while  in  one  sense  subjective  as  having  no  existence  apart 
from  consciousness,  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  objective 
inasmuch  as  it  is  no  phantasmagoric  play  of  imagination, 
no  problematical  conclusion  from  sense-given  premises, 
but  an  intelligible  system  of  universal  law,  the  necessary 
complement  and  condition  of  the  intelligent  subject  which 
knows  it. 

By  the  popular  empirical  psychologists  of  to-day  objec- 
tive and  subjective  are  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive 
terms.  Broadly  identifying  or  confounding  the  subject 
with  consciousness  in  general  the  object  is  for  them  (as 
it  was  for  Locke)  merely  the  abstract  opposite  of  con- 
sciousness, the  caput  mortuum  of  the  thing  in  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  contrary  object  and  subject 
are  mutually  inclusive  terms.  An  object  which  is  not 
objective  to  a  subject,  a  subject  which  is  not  subjective  to 
an  object,  are  mere  misnomers.  In  the  same  way  a  world 
without  a  mind,  and  a  mind  without  a  world,  are  equally 
nonentities.  In  affirming  therefore  the  reality  of  the 
world,  we  are  by  necessary  implication  affirming  the 
existence  of  God. 

World,  nature,  cosmos,  universe,  these  terms  one  and 
all  connote  the  idea  of  a  universal  system  of  law  tran- 
scending the  individual  consciousness.  The  universe  is 
an  orderly  intelligible  whole,  but  if  it  were  no  more  than 
this  it  might  be  quite  relative  to  your  consciousness  or 
mine,  it  might  be  the  Traai  SokSc  which  we  rightly  term 
real  as  being  grounded  on  that  which  is  necessary.  Cease 
to  regard  the  universe  as  having  an  existence  apart  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  conscious  subject,  and 
you  have  in  fact  thought  away  the  universe  itself.    There 
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may  thns  be  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  mnch  abased 
term  absolute,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  universe.  We  have  a 
right  to  describe  the  universe  as  absolute,  inasmuch  as  to 
conceive  it  at  all  we  must  conceive  it  as  an  order  of  things 
which  is  not  relative  to  the  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Kantian  can  only 
do  this  by  regarding  the  universe  as  an  eternal  process 
in  the  mind  of  God. 

There  is  since  Kant  no  longer  any  room  for  sensa- 
iionalistic  and  positivist  compromises  between  absolute 
scepticism  and  philosophic  theism.  To  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
universe,  and  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  universe  is  to 
be  sure  that  experience  is  an  illusion  and  a  dream.  We 
are  as  scientifically  certain  of  the  existence  of  God  as  of 
our  own  existence.  It  must  be  owned  however  that  in 
saying  this  we  are  contradicting  Kant's  own  most  explicit 
ntterancesinthe  Transcendental  Dialectic.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  Kant  may  be  called  the  apostle  of  Positivism. 
We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  singular  in- 
consistency with  which  Kant  while  insisting  on  the  A  priori 
character  of  the  idea  of  the  cosmos  as  a  real  order  of  things 
transcending  the  individual  consciousness,  yet  denies  to 
that  consciousness  all  power  of  transcending  its  indi- 
viduality so  as  to  say  with  rational  conviction.  The 
universe  exists  and  God  with  it.  Adequately  to  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  quit  the  terra  firma  of  the 
island  of  truth  on  which  we  have  hitherto  stayed  our  feet, 
and  to  adventure  forth  upon  the  broad  and  stormy  ocean  of 
illusion  which  surrounds  it.  On  a  future  occasion  per- 
chance we  may  undertake  the  quest.  We  will  then  say  to 
our  readers  with  Ulysses  in  the  Inferno : 

"  Non  vogliate  negar  Tesperienza 
Diretro  al  sol  del  mondo  senza  gente 
Considerate  la  vostra  semenza 
Fatti  non  foste  a  viver  come  bruti 
Ma  per  segiiir  vittute  et  conoscenza.'* 

Meantime  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  knowledge  we 
have  so  far  gained  of  the  configuration  of  the  said  island 
of  truth,  however  inadequate  it  may  be  in  points  of 
detail,  is  in  its  broad  outlines  as  accurate  and  authentic 
as  prolonged  and  patient  exploration  and  survey  can 
make  it. 
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Abt.  V. — 1.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese  Religion, 
d'c.    By  Eev.  E.  Faber. 

2.  The  Religions  of  China.    By  James  Legge,  Professor 

of  Chinese,  &c. 

3.  CoTifucianism  and  Taouism.    By  Professor  Douglas. 

Some  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  di£ferent  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  have  no  words  by  which  to  express 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  we  express  by  the  words  sonl,  spirit, 
or  life.  They  are  said  to  know  nothing  of  a  f atare  state ; 
the  longest  period  for  which  they  have  a  definite, term 
being  that  of  a  man's  life  on  earth.  But  language  will 
prove  treacherous  if  too  fully  relied  on.  There  are  cases, 
we  believe  (in  opposition  to  Mr.  Faber's  critique  of  Max 
Miiller,  Introduction,  p.  11),  in  which  the  decision  of  im- 
portant questions  must  be  settled  on  purely  grammatical 
grounds,  and  we  do  not  see  how  such  settlement  of  the 
question  in  special  cases  '^  shows  a  want  of  proper 
method."  Yet  it  would  not  do  to  affirm  of  any  people  that 
because  they  have  no  word  for  a  certain  abstraction,  there- 
fore for  them  such  a  thing  does  not  exist.  For  this  reason 
we  would  call  special  attention  to  Chapter  X.  of  Faber's 
Introduction,  viz.,  that  which  treats  of  religion  and  lan- 
guage. "It  is  a  fact,"  says  the  writer,  p.  115,  "that  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  word  for 
conscience.  Does  this  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  none  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  We  know  they  had,  but  expressed  it  by 
the  general  term  for  heart.'' 

To  take  an  illustration  from  the  language  of  China.  If 
a  people  possesses  only  so  much  as  it  can  express  in 
words,  then  must  our  question — ^Are  the  Chinese  a  religious 
people  ?— be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  word  which 
comes  nearest  to  a  translation  of  our  word  religion — chiao 
^-does  not  express  the  abstract  or  ethical  idea  at  aU,  but 
must  be  translated  "  a  religion,  religious  sect,  &c."  If  we 
examine  a  few  of  the  connections  in  which  the  word  chiao 
is  used  we  shall  be  able  the  better  to  understand  this.  Wo 
speak  for  instance  of  the  san  chiao,  or  the  three  religious 
sects  of  China — Confucianist,  Taoist,  and  Buddhist.  Ch'u 
chiao  means  "  to  excommunicate,"  or  "  to  leave  the  priest* 
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hood/'  and  chuan  chiao  is  used  in  the  sense  of  propagating 
tenets  or  teaching  a  doctrine.  Bat  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that,  where  sach  ideas  as  these  exist,  there  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  abstract  principle  which  is  at  the 
foundation,  even  though  that  idea  cannot  be  expressed  in 
one  word.  This  illustration  will  be  su£Gicient  to  prove  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  rely  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  Chinese, 
or  of  any  other  people,  as  the  sole,  or  even  chief  means  of 
ascertaining  their  religious  notions.  Perhaps  we  shall 
appreciate  the  argument  more  if  we  illustrate  it  by  a 
reference  to  our  own  language.  "  If  in  coming  centuries," 
says  Mr.  Paber,  pp.  184-5,  "  a  learned  professor  would 
make  an  attempt  to  write  an  outline  of  the  English  Religion 
from  a  newly-discovered  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  after 
all  other  religious  records  happened  to  be  lost  and  for- 
gotten, this  professor  might  certainly  produce  a  very 
learned  and  perhaps  interesting  work ;  and  that  English 
religion  might  perhaps  find,  at  sucli  a  time,  as  many 
scientific  admirers  as  all  the  volumes  on  the  Indo- 
European  religion,  the  Semitic  religion,  &c.,  find  at 
present.  My  own  unpretentious  opinion  is  that  such 
undertakings  are  of  little  value,  as  the  result  must  be  an 
abstract  theory  altogether  different  from  real  religious 
life." 

Let  a  student  of  Chinese  religion  who  has  never  lived  in 
China,  and  who  is  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  take  up  a  vocabu- 
lary, and  begin  to  search  out  the  religious  terms  which  it 
contains.  He  will  meet  there  with  the  terms  fien  t'^ang, 
and  will  naturally  conclude  that  the  people  of  China  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  heaven ;  and  this,  not  merely  in 
the  sense  of  sky  or  weather,  but  as  paradise  or  the  heavenly 
mansion  in  which  reside  the  spirits  of  the  pure  and  holy. 
Or  his  eye  will  rest  on  the  words  ti-yuh,  and  he  will  say : 
''  We  did  not  expect  to  find  among  the  Chinese  so  clear  a 
proof  of  the  belief  in  future  punishment  in  hell.*'  Instances 
might  be  multiplied,  but  these  must  suffice  to  show  how 
much  care  is  required  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  Chinese 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  earliest  thoughts  of  the  Chinese 
on  religion  [are]  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  written 
characters."  It  is  from  these  that  we  may  get  "  a  vivid 
idea  of  what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  fathers  [of  the 
Chinese]  when  they  were  laying  the  foundations  on  which 
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so  great  a  strnctare  of  literature  has  been  built  by  their 
descendants''  (Legge,  p.  6).  From  the  study  of  the 
characters  symbolising  heaven  and  God,  the  author  comes 
to  the,  perhaps  startling  yet  we  believe  correct,  conclusion 
<p.  11,  cp.  Douglas,  p.  12),  that  the  reli^on  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  was  a  monotheism.  ''How  it  was  with  them 
more  than  five  thousand  years  ago,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing:  but  to  find  this  [monotheism]  among  them  at 
that  remote  and  early  period  was  worth  some  toilsome 
digging  among  the  roots  or  primitive  written  characters. 
I  will  only  add  here  that  the  relation  of  the  two  names 
which  we  have  been  considering  has  kept  the  monotheistic 
element  prominent  in  the  religion  proper  of  China  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  prevented  the  prostitution  of  the 
name  Ti,  as  Deus  and  other  correspondmg  appellations  of 
the  Divine  Being  were  prostituted." 

Every  student  of  Chinese  will  have  felt  how  much  firmer 
is  the  ground  on  which  he  treads,  than  that  trodden  by  the 
student  of  the  Aryan  languages.  Dr.  Legge  rightly  calls 
the  Chinese  characters  a  chart,  and  as  pictures  they  exhibit 
to  the  student  by  the  eye  the  ideas  in  the  minds  of  their 
makers.  From  them  we  think  we  may  gather  great  as- 
sistance in  deciding  the  much  vexed  Term  Question.  Dr. 
Legge  shows  most  clearly  that  Ti  means  God,  whilst  shan 
means  spirit,  soul.  Thus  for  example  he  tells  us  that 
ancestral  tablets  ''  are  small  rectangular  pieces  of  wood, 
at  least  as  high  again  as  they  are  wide,  set  up  in  front  of 
the  worshipper,  and  having  written  upon  them  the  cha- 
racters shan  wei,  '  seat  of  the  spirit,'  or  ling  wei,  *  seat  of 
the  soul,*  or  shan  chu,  *  lodging-place  of  the  spirit,'  with, 
perhaps,  the  surname,  name  and  office  of  the  departed,  in 
the  ancestral  worship  "  (p.  20). 

Travelling  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China  on 
one  occasion,  the  writer  came  across  a  stone  bearing  the 
curious  inscription,  Chung  shan  chi  mo.  Inquiry  led  to  the 
following  history  being  given  respecting  the  origin  and 
object  of  this  monument.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  which 
was  flowing  past  was  a  rocky  island,  which  had  for  many 
years  served  as  the  bur jing-place  of  the  people  around.  But 
the  river  was  infested  with  pirates,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  stem  measures  for  their  extermination.  No  other 
way  seemed  open  but  to  build  a  fort  on  this  rocky  island ; 
to  do  so,  however,  would  be  to  disturb  the  spirits  of  the 
persons  whose  last  resting-place  the  island  was.    But  the 
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matter  was  of  such  moment,  that  the  idea  of  making  that 
spot  the  place  of  defence  could  not  be  given  up ;  so  a  plan 
was  adopted  which  it  was  supposed  would  fully  meet  all 
ends.  A  tomb  was  opened  on  the  river's  bank,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  invited  to  enter.  Then  the  tomb 
was  closed,  and  the  stone  erected  with  the  above  inscription, 
stating  it  to  be  ''the  tomb  of  the  collected  spirits  (shan).'' 

"  Most  of  the  writers  on  China,"  says  Mr.  Paber,  p.  8, 
''  state  that  the  Chinese  are  not  a  religious  people,  that 
they  are  indijBferent  to  all  religious  creeds.  Such  vague 
assertions  are  commonly  far  from  the  truth.  I,  from  my 
own  observations,  feel  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  Chinese 
belong  perhaps  to  the  most  religious  people  (Acts  xvii.  22, 
original)  of  the  world.  Only  we  must  not  look  for  any 
symptoms  of  religion  similar  to  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  Christian  lands.  There  are,  however,  com- 
paratively, more  temples  and  altars,  more  idols,  and  more 
religious  practices  in  China  than  in  almost  any  other 
country."  Some  people  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  India 
stands  before  China  in  this  respect ;  yet,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  foregoing  statements,  we  may  observe  that  Eidd 
(China,  p.  235)  many  years  ago  remarked  that  "  there  are 
1,560  temples  to  Confucius  in  China,  and  that  1,327  temples 
exist  in  the  Canton  province  alone."** 

As  proof  that  this  religious  element  is  no  new  thing  in 
China,  our  author  quotes  a  passage  from  an  early  philo- 
sopher, whose  name,  after  the  model  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius,  is  Latinised  into  Licius,  and  whose  works  Mr.  Faber 
has  already  translated  into  German  under  the  title  Der 
Naturalismus  hex  den  alien  Chinesen,  So,  Licius  says,  ''  The 
soul  is  the  portion  from  heaven ;  the  body  is  the  portion 
from  earth.  •  •  .  When  the  soul  leaves  the  (bodily)  form, 
each  (soul  and  body)  returns  to  its  genuine  being. 
[This  passage  gives  a  key,  we  think,  to  Dr.  Legge*s  doubts, 
p.  13.]     They  (the  deceased)   are   therefore  called    de- 

{arted  (here  kwei,  the  common  word  for  demon  is  used), 
departed  (kwei)  means  returned."  A  similar  passage  is 
quoted  by  Legge,  p.  120.  The  religion  of  China  does  not 
date  only  from  the  time  of  Confucius,  it  is  far  more  ancient. 
**  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  but  incautiously,  that '  without 
Confucius,  China  had  been  without  a  native  religion'" 
(Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History,  by  A. 
M.  Fairbaim,  p.  244).    The  sage,  no  doubt,  hoped  to  pre- 

*  Doaglas  (p.  165)  gives  similar  figures,  with  f  oUer  details. 
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serve  the  ancient  religion  of  his  country,  and  it  may  be 
Baid  that  it  took  some  tinge  through  him  from  his  own 
character  and  views;  but  more  than  this  cannot  be 
affirmed  "  (Legge,  pp.  4,  5,  137 ;  Douglas,  p.  9,  seq.). 

We  are  not  to  look  for  a  similar  development  of  the 
religious  principle  in  China  to  that  which  we  find  in 
Christian  countries.  In  the  modern  language  of  China  we 
find  that  words  expressive  of  fear,  reverence,  dread,  are 
far  more  numerous  than  words  which  give  expression  to 
the  tenderer  emotions  of  love  and  affection.  The  word 
which  approximates  most  nearly  to  our  word  religion, 
regarded  in  the  abstract,  unlike  chiao  above,  is  ching. 
Here  ching  is  used  subjectively,  and  means  "conscien- 
tiousness, reverence,  awe,  and  was  not  originally  restricted 
to  reverence  for  the  gods,"  remarks  which  Miiller  applies 
{Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  12)  to  the  word  religio.  Add  the 
word  shan,  and  the  phrase  {ching  shan)  means  "  to  reverence 
or  fear  the  spirits  or  gods ; "  but  taken  alone,  the  meaning 
of  ching  is  generally  low,  and  confined  to  sensuous  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  expressions  as  "  to  love  God  or 
the  gods  or  spirits  "  {ai  shan)  and  the  like  do  not  exist,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  language  of  China.  A  phrase  in 
constant  use  in  Canton  is  dn  shan,  which  is,  translated,  "  to 
quiet  and  content  the  gods  or  spirits,  to  set  up  gods  {pu-sa, 
see  Legge,  p.  190)  to  be  worshipped."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  some  do,  that  on  shan  means  merely  ''  to  set 
up  gods  for  worship ;  "  we  have  often  heard  it  used  of  the 
act  of  worship  itself. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  popular  notion  (as  opposed  to  the  more  ancient  one 
described  above)  which  the  Chinese  mind  has  respecting 
ihe  gods,  viz.,  that  they  are  something  to  be  appeased  and 
quieted.  The  view  of  the  Epicurean  (Fairbaim,  p.  8),  that 
fear  had  created  the  gods,  would  therefore  apply  to  a  great 
extent  to  China,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  creations  of 
later  times,  during  which  the  earlier  monotheistic  belief 
has  become  corrupted.  On  this  corruption  compare 
Douglas,  p.  83 ;  Legge,  p.  46. 

Fairbaim  has  (p.  13)  some  strange  statements  with 
reference  to  revelation.  He  confuses  revelation  and  primi- 
tive revelation  with  outer  revelation,  the  consequence  being 
that  his  conclusions  are  in  many  oases  wrong.  Many 
eople  suppose  that  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  in  reve- 

tion ;  but,  says  Mr.  Fabisr,  **  they  do  believe  in  it;  perhaps 
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too  much "  (p.  21),  In  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the- 
remarks  of  Professor  Legge  (p.  12)  on  "  Primitive  Shih,  with 
the  idea  of  Manifestation  or  Bevelation."  He  says  :  *'  Pro- 
nounced s/tiA,  this  character  is  the  symbol  for  manifestation 
or  revelation.  •  •  •  (This  character)  shih  therefore  tells  us 
that  the  Chinese  fathers  believed  that  there  was  commu- 
nication between  heaven  and  men.  The  idea  of  revelatioi^ 
did  not  shock  them."  * 

Professor  Legge  does  not  spoil  his  interesting  work  with 
carping  criticisms  of  others,  and  we  would  manifest  the 
same  spirit  towards  him.  Yet  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
one  remark  of  his  on  p.  55  in  regard  to  sacrifices. 
*^  Writing  (he  remarks)  with  reference  to  the  solstitial 
services,  Dr.  Edkins  {Religion  in  China,  p.  23)  says  that 
^  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  them  is  that  of  a  banquet.'  This 
is  hardly  intelligible.  The  notion  of  the  whole  service 
might  be  that  of  a  banquet ;  but  a  sacrifice  and  a  banquet 
are  incompatible  ideas.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  a  banquet  alto- 
gether appropriate  to  a  solstitial  service  (or  as  he  elsewhere 
calls  it,  p.  81,  *  a  great  seasonal  occasion ').  It  is  true 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  emperor  are  present,  that  is,  are 
supposed  to  be  present  in  spirit  on  the  altar,  and  receive 
homage  from  him,  thus  being  assessors  of  Shang  Ti,  and. 
sharing  with  him  in  the  tribute  of  the  service ;  but  they 
are  there  only  from  the  deep  conviction  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  family,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese."  On 
p.  63  he  continues :  '^  As  it  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  sovereign  of  China  'to  sacrifice  to  or  worship  all 
spirits,'  he  is  called  j?(2i  slum  chih  chu,  'the  host  or  enter- 
tainer of  all  spirits.* "  Yet  further  (p.  81)  we  read :  "  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  to  you  that  those  great 
seasonal  occasions  at  the  court  of  China  have  always  been 
what  we  might  call  grand  family  reunions,  where  the  dead 
and  the  living  meet,  eating  and  drinking  together, — where 
the  living  worship  the  dead,  and  the  dead  bless  the  living." 
According  to  this  we  have  a  host,  or  entertainer,  a  grand 
reunion,  and  eating  and  drinking ;  enough,  we  think,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  make  up  a  banquet  of  no  mean 
order.  We  may  caU  attention  to  a  very  similar  custom 
among  the  Parses,  known  as  Afringan.  ''  The  Afringana 
are  blessings  which  are  recited  over  a  meal  to  which  an 
angel  or  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  is  invited." 

*  Ckmipare  the  Essay  written  by  the  Profesaor  for  the  ShaDghai  Conference.- 
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Many  natural  calamities  are  in  China  taken  to  be  cansed 
by  evil  spirits,  whilst  demoniac  influences  and  even  pos- 
sessions are  believed  in  (Faber^p.  21).  It  would  seem  to 
be  true  that  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  good  and  evil 
spirits  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  men. 
The  Santals,  a  tribe  inhabiting  Lower  Bengal  (Hunter, 
Annals  of  Rural  Bengal),  have  their  good  and  evil  demons, 
the  one  to  protect,  the  other  to  be  propitiated,  lest  they 
injure  the  people  of  the  place  about  which  they  hover. 
So  the  Ghaldsdans,  when  using  their  incantations  against 
the  evil  demons  (Lenormant,  GhaJdaan  Magic,  <tc.),  call 
upon  **  the  favourable  giant"  to  penetrate  the  body  of  the 
afflicted  person  to  drive  out  the  spirit  of  evil  which  pos- 
sesses him.  In  China  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  has  power  to  injure  men  has  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  people.  The  word  used  for  the  spirits  or  manes  of 
departed  men  is  hvei  (vide  tupra,  also  Legge,  p.  18).  By 
degrees  its  meaning  has  been  extended,  till  now  the 
word  kwei  has  almost  lost  its  early  meaning,  and  taken 
that  of  demon,  spirit,  ghost,  apparition.  This  leads  us  on 
to  the  subject  of  magic  and  sorcery. 

In  the  creed  of  the  Chaldeans  all  diseases  were  regarded 
as  the  work  of  demons.    This  accounts  for  the  strange  fact 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus,  viz.,  *'  That 
in  Babylon  and  Assyria  there  were,  correctly  speaking,  no 
physicians.   Medicine  was  not  with  them  a  rational  science 
as  with  the  Greeks ;  it  was  simply  a  branch  of  magic.*' 
We  here  enter  upon  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  com- 
parative study,  a  study  which  takes  in  not  only  the  early 
as  well  as  the  late^  history  of  the  healing  art  in  China, 
but  which  also  embraces  other  Asiatic  nations.    To  begin 
with  the  period  when  the  Chaldasans  and  Chinese  were 
contemporary,    we    find     {Confucian    Analects,    p.    13G, 
Legge's  Translation) :  ''  The  master  said,  *  The  people  of 
the  south  have  a  saying — A  man  without  constancy  cannot 
be  either  a  wizard  or  a  doctor.    Good !' "    The  learned 
commentator  adds,  **  I  translate  mo  by  '  wizard '  for  want 
of  a  better  term.      In  the  Chow  Le,  bk.  xxvi.,  the  tcoo 
{mo)  appears  sustaining  a  sort  of  official  status,  regularly 
called  in  to  bring  down  spiritual  beings,  obtain  showers, 
&c.  (compare  Fa&er,  p.  32).  .  .  .  The  ranking  of  doctors  and 
wizards  together  (see  Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology,  Vol.  I., 
ch.  V.)  sufficiently  shows  what  was  the  position  of  the 
healing  art  in  those  days."    Dr.  Edkins  tells  us  that 
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''  Sorcerers  are  mentioned  under  the  name  mo  in  the  Shu 
king,  in  the  second  reijrn  of  the  Bhang  dynasty,  which  com- 
menced B.C.  1765.  They  are  there  spoken  of  in  a  dis- 
paraging manner,  .  .  .  but  perhaps  this  tone  of  disparage- 
ment may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  later  composition." 
We  incline  to  the  same  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
history  of  all  the  Jeading  nations  of  the  East  points  to 
the  high  position  which  sorcerers  held  in  early  times, 
though  this  position  was  gradually  lost,  as  we  find  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  by  degrees  being  found  out  as 
deceivers,  so  that  as  early  as  the  Li  Ki  we  find  the  word  moy 
"the words  of  a  sorcerer,"  used  in  the  sense  of  "to  deceive." 
In  modem  times  the  business  seems,  at  least  in  South 
China,  to  have  passed,  on  account  of  its  waning  reputation, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  men,  and  females  are  the  chief 
media.  They  are  consulted  not  only  as  spiritualists,  but 
as  doctors  for  women  and  children.  In  reference  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  mo,  we  may  remark  that  Dr.  Edkins 
connects  it  with  the  word  magi.  A  better  explanation, 
however,  seems  to  present  itself.  In  Siamese  the  word  mau 
(from  the  same  root  as  the  Chinese  mo)  means  not  only 
doctor,  but  fortune-teller  and  sorcerer.  This  word  mau 
or  mo  would  seem  to  be  only  another  form  of  the  root 
onar,  which  in  India  has  produced  the  following  interesting 
words : — Tamil,  mar^undu,  medicine ;  mar-uttu,  a  medicine- 
man or  doctor,  and  a  sorcerer ;  mar-uttu-pei,  a  medicine 
bag ;  Dravidian,  m^r-undu,  medicine ;  and  so  on.  We  shall 
not  need  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  similarity  all  this 
bears  historically  to  the  Greek  pharmakeits,  both  a  druggist 
and  sorcerer.* 

The  greater  part  of  chapter  ii.  of  Dr.  Legge's  book  is 
taken  up  with  the  subject  of  ancestral  worship  and  its 
various  outgrowths.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  go  over  the 
ground  again,  but  merely  allude  to  one  or  two  points  which 
he  has  not  touched  upon.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  effect 
of  national  customs  on  language.  In  China  there  can  be 
no  greater  disgrace  than  for  a  man  to  have  no  ancestral 
worship  paid  him  after  death.  The  word  ssH  means  "  to 
offer  sacrifices ; "  then  as  a  noun,  "  those  who  offer  sacri- 
fices, sacrificers ; "  and  as  this  duty  devolves  on  the  male 
children  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  a  man  who  has  no  one 

*  ExftcUy  analogous  is  the  state  of  things  in  Africa  and  Madagascar,  as 
zecently  pointed  out  by  Bey.  J.  Sibree,  JUcord  of  Ihlklore  Society ^  II.  33. 
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to  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  or  no  children,  is  said  to  be  without 
ssit.  For  the  case  in  India  see  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  September,  1878,  p.  250.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very 
curious  custom,  the  observance  of  which  may  be  witnessed  at 
a  small  shrine  adjoining  the  Temple  of  the  Five  Hundred 
Disciples  of  Buddha  at  Canton.  Above  an  altar  in  this 
shrine  several  small  wooden  tablets  are  arranged  on 
shelves,  each  tablet  being  of  a  green  colour,  and  bearing 
in  letters  of  gold  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  in 
honour  of  whom,  it  was  placed  there.  So  deeply  is  the 
desire  for  ancestral  worship  rooted  in  the  heart,  that  poor 
women,  especially  those  who  have  no  children,  fearing 
lest  there  should  be  no  one  to  worship  them  when  dead, 
obtain  permission  of  the  monks,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
fee,  to  place  their  tablets  here,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  monks  of  each  succeeding  generation  will  perform  the 
duty  which  their  children  should  have  done,  had  they  pos- 
sessed any. 

There  does  at  times  appear  a  bright  and  hopeful  side  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  Chinese.  During  our  per- 
ambulations not  long  since  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
China,  we  came  across  an  altar  to  the  god  of  the  vestry 
or  neighbourhood,  erected  at  the  street  entrance,  and  were 
surprised  at  seeing  the  following  sentences  written  on  a 
large  tile,  and  standing  on  the  altar:  **  Mrs.  Ip,  a  believing 
woman,  performs  her  vow  to  the  god  To-tl;  peace,  good 
fortune."  The  woman  had  vowed  that  if  the  god  would 
grant  her  a  certain  favour,  she  would  in  return  show  to 
him  special  tokens  of  honour.  In  the  same  city  one  may 
to  this  day  observe  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  temples  a 
votive  tablet,  placed  there  as  an  evidence  of  the  gratitude 
felt  by  one  who  had  sought  of  the  god  special  care  and 
guidance  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey,  and  who  had  been 
graciously  preserved  and  prospered  in  his  undertaking. 
The  Christian  missionary  may  take  heart  in  his  trying 
work  when  he  can  find  such  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  mani- 
fested by  people  sunk  deep  in  the  mire  of  heathenish 
superstition. 

The  question  of  fetishism  remains  yet  to  be  worked  out 
on  Chinese  ground,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  and  inte* 
resting  branch  of  study.  Dr.  Legge  gives  (pp.  17-22)  a 
section  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  as  it  concerns  the 
old  religion  of  China,  but  does  not  show  how  the  later 
religion  has  developed  it.    We  may  quote  a  passage  from 
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Mr.  Faber's  work,  which  seems  to  gives  ns  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.    He  says : 

''  Confucius  liked  to  stand  still  at  a  river  and  look  into  the 
constant  flowing  of  its  waters  with  exaltation  of  mind.  *  The 
wise  ones  love  the  water,  the  humane  ones  love  mountains/  is 
an  old  Chinese  saying.  Every  religion  and  every  nation  has 
some  peculiarity  in  that  respect.  Certain  trees  were  thought 
sacred  to  some  divinities.  Pliny  mentions  that  in  Greece  the 
oak  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  olive  tree  to  Minerva,  the 
myrtle  to  Venus,  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  poplar  to  Hercules. 
In  India  the  banian  tree  or  Indian  fig  is  regarded  as  sacred.  In 
China,  the  cypress,  pine,  and  other  trees  as  well,  the  lotus 
iiower  in  India,  and  from  there  by  the  Buddhists  of  other 
countries.  FWe  give  the  author's  own  words,  though  the  grammar 
is  not  faultless.]  The  altars  on  the  fields  have  commonly  a 
sacred  tree  to  overshadow  them ;  near  temples  and  monasteries 
trees  are  cultivated,  on  or  near  the  graves  trees  and  flowers  are 
planted."— P.  104. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  the  object  kept  in  view  in 
these  cases  ?  Archdeacon  Gray  supplies  us  with  an  answer 
when  he  says  that  the  palm  tree  within  the  walls  of  the 
Honam  Temple  at  Canton  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  that 
votaries  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  courts  of  this  temple 
for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  this  tree.  A  friend  who 
was  travelling  a  short  time  since  in  one  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  China,  tells  us  of  a  peculiar  form  of  worship 
of  the  land-god  which  he  himself  witnessed.  The  people 
were  gathering  in  their  crop  of  rice,  and  by  way  of  giving 
thanks  to  the  god  of  the  land  for  an  abundant  harvest, 
a  clod  of  earth  was  taken  from  the  field  and  set  up  in  a 
given  spot,  and  before  it  incense  was  burned  and  worship 
offered.  We  could  easily  multiply  illustrations,  but  this 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  We  can  scarcely 
agree  with  Mr.  Giles  (Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese 
Studio,  ii.  72)  when  he  says  that  "Tree-worship  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  China  at  the  present  day," 
though  he  adds  that  "at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
this  phase  of  religious  sentiment  [mark  the  term]  must 
have  been  widely  spread." 

The  natural  desire  to  know  the  mind  of  the  gods  crops 
up  in  China  as  elsewhere,  giving  birth  to  a  variety  of 
customs,  the  history  of  which  it  takes  one  a  long  time  to 
master,  and  of  which  the  most  important  perhaps  is  that 
of  divination.    Dr.  Legge  (pp.  14-16)  gives  us  an  expla- 
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nation  of  **  three  primitives  relating  to  divination/'  from 
which  he  conclades  that  **  superstition  had  fonnd  its  way 
very  early  into  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  and 
made  itself  manifest  side  by  side  with  the  intelligence 
-that  appeared  in  the  characters  for  heaven  and  God."  It 
is  by  the  T&oists  that  divination  is  now  chiefly  supported. 
Many  references  might  be  given  to  articles  of  more  or  less 
interest  and  value  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  one  extract,  which  will  serve 
"to  show  the  modits  operandi  in  one  kind  of  Chinese  divi- 
nation : 

"  A  number  of  important  and  significant  words  (characters) 
are  first  selected  ;  each  of  these  is  then  written  upon  a  separate 
slip  of  thin  cardboard,  which  is  made  up  into  a  roll.  These 
slips  are  shaken  together  in  a  box ;  and  the  consulting  person 
repairing  to  the  fortune-teller,  who  is  always  to  be  found  at 
some  convenient  corner  of  a  street,  puts  in  his  hand  and  draws 
out  one  of  the  rolls.  The  mysteries  of  the  art  are  now  dis- 
played; the  fortune-teller,  writing  the  significant  word  on  a 
1)oard  which  he  keeps  by  his  side,  begins  to  discover  its  root 
and  derivation,  shows  its  component  parts,  explains  where  the 
emphasis  lies,  what  is  its  particular  force  in  composition,  and 
then  deduces  from  its  meaning  and  structure  some  particulars 
which  he  applies  to  the  especiid  case  of  the  consulter.  No  lan- 
.guage  perhaps  possesses  s^ch  facilities  for  diviners  and  their  art 
as  the  Chinese;  and  the  words  selected  are  easily  made  to 
evolve,  under  the  manipulation  of  a  skilful  artist,  some  mysterious 
meaning  of  oracular  indefiniteness." 

Shrewd  guesses  are  of  course  sometimes  made  by  these 
diviners,  and  I  know  one  Chinese  Christian  woman  who 
was  almost  persuaded  to  believe  in  their  art  by  the  clever 
4tnswer  they  once  gave  to  a  female  acquaintance  whom 
she  accompanied  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  briefly  on  Taoism.  There  can  • 
be  no  doubt  that  tbe  sect  of  Tdo  has  greatly  degenerated 
from  the  character  and  tenets  of  the  original  founder. 
Dr.  Legge  gives  us  an  interesting  chapter  on  '^  Taoism  as  a 
Religion  and  a  Philosophy,"  while  Douglas  devotes  no  less 
than  eight  chapters  to  the  discussion  of  the  literature, 
deities,  &c.,  of  the  sect.  As  the  books  are  within  the  means 
of  every  student  to  procure,  and  as  such  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation now  lies  before  us  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
we  feel  it  would  be  unwise  to  begin  a  study  of  the  subject 
*at  the  end  of  this  brief  review.    We  will  only  remark  that 
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Taoism  has  a  legal  standing  in  China  (Legge,  160) ;  that 
superstition  early  crept  into  the  works  of  its  adherents 
{ibid.,  164;  Faher,  110),  who  became  astrologers  and 
alchemists;  that  they  believe  in  a  purgatory  and  hell 
(Legge,  189,  seq.),  &c. 

The  foregoing  facts  lead  as  to  conclude  of  the  Chinese 
that  they  are  a  religious  people;  that  they  originally 
» believed  in  one  God,  i.e.,  were  monotheists ;  that  they 
were  not  shocked  by  the  idea  of  revelation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  fear  and  superstition  predominate 
in  their  worship,  and  that  they  believe  in  evil  spirits  as  the 
causes  of  disease ;  that  they  practise  magic,  sorcery,  and 
divination,  and  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors; 
while  fetishism  is  not  unknown  among  them.  But  with 
all  this  there  is  still  a  bright  side  to  their  character ;  they 
feel  after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find  Him. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Saint  John  Chrysontom,  his  Life  and  Times. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Cliurch  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fourth 
Century.  By  W.  R-  W.  Stephens,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     London:  John  Murray.     1880. 

2.  Der    heilige    Johannes    Chrysostomiis.      Von  Dr.   A. 

Neander.    Berlin.     1848. 

3.  St,  Jean  Chrysostmne  et  VImperatrice  Etidoxie.    Par 

Amedee  Thierry.    Paris.     1872. 

4.  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  Ecclesiastique  des  Slv 

Premiers  Siecles,      Par   M.    Lenain  de  Tillemont. 
Tome  XI.    Paris.    1706. 

5.  Chrysostomus  in  seinem  Verhdliniss  zur  Antiochenischen 

Schule.    Von  Lie.  Th.  Foerster.    Gotha.     1869. 

6.  Chrysostomi    {S.*  Johannis).      Opera    Omnia.      Ed» 

Benedict.     1718-1738. 

To  the  devout  student  of  Church  history,  and  especially 
to  the  earnest  Christian  miuister,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  attractive  about  the  character  and  life  of  St. 
Chrysostom.  The  aspect  he  presents  is  not  that  of  the 
profound  theologian  or  the  mighty  polemic,  but  one  of  far 
wider  interest.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  faithful,  eloquent 
preacher,  and  true  bishop  of  souls,  pursuing  his  great 
purpose  with  entire  self-renunciation  and  whole-hearted 
loyalty  to  Christ,  with  a  zeal  that  never  flagged,  and  a 
courage  that  never  quailed ;  preserving  through  sunny  hours 
of  Imperial  favour  and  stormy  years  of  persecution  the 
simple  piety,  the  fervent  charity,  the  severe  integrity,  and 
unfailing  diligence  which  distinguished  the  commencement 
of  his  Christian  course. 

Our  interest  strengthens  as  we  recognise  in  his  volu- 
minous writings  a  pure  theology,  a  sound  ethical  philo- 
sophy, a  habit  of  appealing  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  and  a  reverential, 
yet  mainly  literal  and  common-sense,  mode  of  exegesis, 
which  we  fail  to  meet  with  to  the  same  extent  in  Church 
writers  of  succeeding  centuries,  till  they  reappear  in  the 
post-Reformation  Fathers  of  the  English  Church.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  far  removed  from  us  as  he  is  in  point 
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of  time,  he  is  in  these  respects  very  near ;  and,  indeed,  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  Eastern  Church  generally  during 
the  earliest  centuries.  We  do  not  of  course  claim  for  the 
theology  of  that  period,  regarded  as  a  whole,  perfect  freedom 
from  error.  One  may  detect  even  in  St.  Chrysostom  the 
beginnings  of  some  of  those  errors  which,  in  after  ages, 
especially  in  the  Western  Church,  became  developed  and 
formulated  into  Articles  of  faith.  Nevertheless,  between 
much  of  the  oldest  and  soundest  portion  of  English  theo- 
logy, and  that  of  the  Eastern  Church  of  the  fourth  century, 
iihere  is  a  remarkably  close  affinity. 

The  age  which  was  distinguished  by  the  lives  and  labours 
of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  was,  in 
its  political  and  social  aspects,  strongly  marked  by  trouble 
and  change.  The  Boman  Empire  had  received  its  deadly 
wound,  and  was  passing  into  the  last  long  agonies  which 
preceded  its  dissolution.  The  force  with  which  it  had 
mastered  the  world  was  now  frequently  divided  and  arrayed 
against  itself.  The  old-world  civilisation  which  had  grown 
up  beneath  its  shadow  was  rotting  in  its  own  rank  luxu- 
riance. Barbarian  invasions  were  breaking  up  its  material 
strength,  while  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  fast  dis- 
solving those  internal  bonds  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
of  sentiment  and  custom,  which  had  so  long  helped  to  hold 
it  together.  Thus  the  old  order  of  things  was  passing 
^way,  and  out  of  the  blended  action  of  these  two  fresh  and 
potent  forces — ^barbarian  vigour  and  Christian  thought — a 
new  world  was  gradually  taking  its  rise. 

To  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  whole 
condition  of  things,  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical, 
during  that  period  of  change  and  conflict,  the  writings  of 
Chrysostom,  especially  his  Homilies,  must  be  of  greatest 
service.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
With  the  firmest  and  most  reverent  hold  of  Christian 
doctrine,  his  principal  aim  was  the  enforcement  of  Christian 
duty.  To  this  task  he  brought  the  rich  stores  of  a  mind 
profoundly  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  keenly  observant 
of  all  that  went  on  around  him.  The  beauty  of  holiness 
and  the  obligations  of  conscience  were  brought  home  to  his 
hearers  with  all  the  force  of  an  unrivalled  eloquence,  while 
shafts  of  satire  and  thunders  of  invective  were  directed  with 
fearless  honesty  and  with  the  skill  of  a  master  hand  against 
not  only  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world,  but  the  failings 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  Church.    He  enlivened  his  dis- 
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conrses,  and  furthered  their  practical  aim,  hy  apt  and 
frequent  references  to  the  various  and  familiar  facts  of 
society  as  it  existed  around  him.  The  people  and  the 
<3U8toms  of  that  old  fourth-century  world  are  mirrored  in 
his  pages.  We  get  glimpses  of  the  streets,  the  baths, 
ihe  theatres,  the  tribunals,  the  flourishing  churches,  and 
ihe  decaying  temples.  The  gentleman  of  the  period 
daintily  picks  his  way  across  the  forum  in  his  gold-embroi- 
dered boots ;  the  lady  drives  past  with  her  richly-harnessed 
mules,  or  sits  rouged  and  bejewelled  among  her  attendant 
slaves ;  the  gaunt  and  coarsely-clad  hermit,  fresh  from  his  • 
mountain  cave,  strides  along  heedless  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  city  life;  the  long-bearded  Sophist,  with  his 
staff  and  threadbare  cloak,  stalks  moodily  on  his  way, 
lamenting  the  decay  of  philosophy;  strolling  conjurers 
remind  us  of  home  as  they  perform  their  feats  of  knife- 
throwing  and  pole-balancing  before  the  gaping  crowd; 
brawny  wrestlers  strip  off  their  oiled  garments,  and  face 
€ach  other  for  the  contest ;  the  runaway  slave  is  seen  by 
the  brook  side  trying  to  break  off  his  shackles  with  a  stone ; 
the  imperial  tax-collector  has  called  with  some  new 
demand,  and  husband  and  wife,  children  and  servants,  are 
in  anxious  consultation  how  to  meet  it ;  in  the  church  the 
densely-packed  multitude  is  accompanying  its  favourite 
pjeacher's  discourse  with  tumults  of  applause,  while  in- 
dustrious pickpockets  are  improving  the  occasion,  as  their 
successors  still  do  at  Exeter  Hall  or  the  Surrey  Taber- 
nacle ;  men  are  swearing  oaths  to  each  other  by  touching 
the  Gospels  as  they  lie  on  the  altar,  and  women  and 
children  are  sewing  up  texts  and  wearing  them  as  charms; 
the  martyr's  festival  is  drawing  thousands  to  his  shrine, 
and,  while  devotion  is  going  on  within,  the  numerous 
booths  outside  for  business  or  refreshment  are  thronged  as 
.  at  a  fair ;  and  now  we  see  the  people  streaming  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city, — and  even,  to  Chrysostom's  loudly- 
expressed  sorrow  and  disgust,  from  the  very  churches, — 
towards  the  Hippodrome,  where  the  vast  crowd,  heedless  of 
heat  and  dust,  is  shouting  with  mad  excitement  as  the 
-chariots  go  thundering  by  bearing  the  green  or  the  blue  to 
victory.  Such  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  glimpses 
afforded  by  these  famous  Homilies  of  the  world  in  which 
the  great  preacher  lived.  But  we  must  hasten  to  what  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  viz.,  to  present,  as  well  as 
our  space  will  allow,  some  account  of  the  principal  inci- 
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dents  of  his  life,  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  Church 
history  of  his  age^  and  of  the  characteristics  of  his  theology 
and  preaching. 

In  this  we  shall ,  in  the  main,  follow  the  lead  of  the 
admirable  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Stephens  has  ased  with  scholarly  ability  and  excellent 
jadgment  the  materials  stored  up  in  Ghrysostom's  works 
themselves,  and  in  the  Church  histories  of  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and,  especially  as  to  the  last 
portion  of  his  life,  in  the  interesting  and  trustworthy 
Dialogue  of  Palladius,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes 
he  describes,  and  a  fellow-sufferer  with  the  saint.  With 
equal  judgment  and  skill  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
works  of  Tillemont  and  Thierry,  and  also  of  the  principal 
secular  historians  of  the  period ;  the  result  being  that  in 
the  very  moderate  space  of  a  book  of  little  more  than  four 
hundred  pages,  he  has  given  us  a  full  and  accurate  story 
of  St.  Chrysostom's  life,  inserting  in  their  proper  place 
able  summaries  of  his  works,  interesting  sketches  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  a  valuable  and  suggestive  analysis  of  his 
theological  and  ethical  beliefs.  Mr.  Stephens's  references 
to  authorities  are  copious,  and,  judging  from  those  we 
have  tested,  thoroughly  reliable. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  was  born  at  Antioch  between  the 
years  a.d.  345  and  347.  His  father,  Secundus,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  died  while  John  was  ytt 
an  infant.  His  mother,  Anthusa,  left  a  widow  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  henceforth  concentrated  all  her  love  and 
care  on  her  son :  deeply  pious  herself,  she  zealously 
trained  him  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity.  As  always,  so 
especially  at  that  period,  women  played  an  honourable 
and  important  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
to  their  influence,  to  a  large  extent,  that  the  Emperor 
Julian  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  restore  the 
sway  of  the  ancient  gods ;  and  now  that  the  Church  was 
again  aggrandized  by  Imperial  patronage,  and  persecution 
no  longer  tested  the  sincerity  of  her  converts,  it  was 
greatly  owing  to  the  simple,  ardent  piety  of  the  many 
unrecorded  Anthusas  and  Monicas  of  that  age  that,  amid 
the  floods  of  worldliness  and  superstition  which  swept  over 
her,  she  did  not  lose  all  traces  of  her  pristine  purity  and 
power. 

Anthusa's  godly  care  had  its  reward.  Having  adopted  the 
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law  as  his  profession,  Chrysostom  attended  the  lectures  of 
Libanius,  the  famous  Sophist.  His  first  forensic  efforts 
were  eminently  successful,  and  a  career  of  wealth  and 
distinction  lay  open  at  his  feet.  But  the  avarice  and 
chicanery  which  he  found  so  largely  prevailing  in  business 
generally,  and  especially  in  his  own  profession,  soon  dis- 
gusted him  with  all  secular  pursuits.  He  gradually  with- 
drew himself  from  the  world,  spending  much  of  his  time  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  after  the  usual  three 
years'  probation  as  a  catechumen,  was  baptised  by 
Meletius,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  his  native  city.  This 
was  to  him  the  seal  of  a  true  consecration ;  henceforth  he 
set  himself  to  realise  that  pure  and  lofty  ideal  of  personal 
Christianity  which  had  formed  itself  in  his  mind  as  the 
result  of  his  godly  training  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  taking  this  step  he  was  much  influenced  by  a  young 
friend  named  Basil,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached, 
and  who  was  already  living  in  that  devout  retirement, 
contemplation,  and  study,  which  was  then  called  the 
"  philosophy  "  of  Christianity.  To  this  "  philosophy  " — 
this  life  of  almost  monastic  severity  and  seclusion — 
Chrysostom,  in  common  with  almost  all  who  in  that 
age  revolted  from  the  wickedness  of  the  world  around 
them,  and  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
obligation  of  Christian  holiness,  felt  strongly  drawn ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his  mother  that 
he  was  withheld  from  acceding  to  his  friend's  suggestion 
that  they  should  leave  their  homes,  and  in  some  quiet,  far 
off  spot  pursue  their  prayers  and  studies  without  the 
temptations  and  interruptions  to  which  they  were  then 
liable.  But,  though  remaining  at  home,  he  practised,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  mode  of  life  prevailing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring monasteries.  He,  with  other  young  friends,  among 
whom  were  Theodore,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  Maximus,  who  became  Bishop  of  Seleucia,  formed  a 
sort  of  sacred  fraternity :  they  were  the  Methodists  of  their 
day.  Their  studies  and  general  conduct  were  submitted 
to  the  oversight  of  Diodorus  and  Carterias,  the  presidents 
of  the  neighbouring  monasteries.* 

Diodorus,  who  became  Bishop  of  Tarsus  a.d.  378,  was  a 
man  of  eminent  piety  and  ability.  He  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  having  originated  that  literal,  historical,  and,  as  it 

*  Socrates,  H.  E.,  VI.  3. 
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is  sometimes  called,  common-sense  mode  of  interpreting 
Scripture,  which  was  so  largely  adopted  by  Ghrysostom 
and  other  great  writers  of  the- Eastern  Church,  and  which 
is  exactly  opposed  to  that  mystical  and  allegorical  mode 
which  characterised  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  of  which 
the  writings  of  Origen  furnished  the  leading  example.  The 
latter,  no  doubt,  laid  itself  open  to  criticism  by  its  dispo- 
sition to  find  in  all,  even  the  most  trivial,  details  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  allusions  to  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel;  but  the  former,  because  of  the 
rationalising  tendency  which  it  encouraged,  was  in  far 
greater  danger  of  injuring  the  truth.  Both  Diodorus  and 
his  pupil  Theodore  used  language  in  reference  to  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  which  afterwards  brought  their 
writings  into  high  repute  among  the  Nestorians.  Ghry- 
sostom, however,  while  the  influence  of  Diodorus  kept 
him  from  slavish  subjection  to  the  allegorical  school^ 
was  held  back  by  his  own  humble,  reverent  spirit  and 
earnest  piety  from  the  dangerous  extremes  of  the  literal 
school. 

The  calm  life  of  this  devoted  brotherhood  was  now  dis- 
turbed by  the  defection  of  one  of  their  number.  Theodore 
had  found  the  strain  of  an  ascetic  life  too  great  for  him ; 
moreover,  he  was  in  love,  and  wished  to  marry.  Full 
of  anxiety  to  rescue  his  friend  from  what  seemed  to  him  a 
fall  into  positive  sin,  Ghrysostom  addressed  him  in  two 
eloquent  and  powerful  letters,*  exhorting  him  to  re- 
pentance, expatiating  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  appealing 
to  him  by  the  bliss  of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  perdition 
to  recommence  his  life  of  devotion  and  self-denial.  These 
epistles  proved  effectual:  the  projected  marriage  was 
abandoned,  and  Theodore  once  more  took  his  place  in  the 
little  bancl  of  enthusiastic  ascetics. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  clergy  of  Antioch,  anxious 
to  fill  up  several  vacant  sees  in  Syria  before  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  Arian  Emperor  Valens,  were  directing  their 
attention  to  Ghrysostom  and  his  friend  Basil  as  persons 
who,  though  young,  were,  well  qualified  in  learning  and 
piety  for  the  episcopal  office.  Eumours  of  this  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  two  friends :  they  both  shrank  from 
the  honour  and  responsibility.  In  accordance  with  the 
then  prevailing  custom,  they  were  expecting  to  be  seized, 

*  Ad  Tlu'odorum  Laj)tum,    Chrys,  Onu  Op.,  Vol.  I. 
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dragged  to  the  church,  and  forcibly  consecrated.  Thia 
custom  had  probably  originated  in  times  of  persecution, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  natural  shrinking  of  worthy  men 
from  so  serious  a  responsibility,  there  would  be  additional 
unwillingness  arising  from  the  danger  and  difficulty  at- 
tached to  the  office.  Ghrysostom,  deeply  convinced  of  his 
own  unfitness  for  such  a  post,  and  just  as  strongly  satisfied 
of  the  entire  fitness  of  his  friend,  resolved  to  secure,  if' 
possible,  his  consecration  and  his  own  escape.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  both  accept  or  both  evade  the 
honour.  Ghrysostom,  however,  hid  himself  till  all  risk 
was  passed.  Basil  was  taken,  and  consecrated.  His 
remonstrances  against  his  friend's  ''pious  fraud"  were 
only  met  by  expressions  of  the  greatest  joy  at  the  success 
of  his  ''good  management"  (oucovofiia),  and  a  defence  of 
it,  which,  though  to  us  it  seems  rather  sophistical,  he 
evidently  regarded  as  unquestionably  sound  and  just: 
by  this  contrivance  the  Church  had  been  saved  from  the 
burden  of  an  unworthy  bishop,  and  had  obtained  the- 
services  of  one  who  was  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for 
the  duty.  Whether  Basil  was  quite  satisfied  with  his 
friend's  explanation  we  do  not  know.  At  any  rate  he 
seemed  to  be  so,  and  their  friendship  remained  unbroken. 
It  was  in  response  to  questions  which  Basil  now  addressed 
to  him  that  he  composed  his  treatise  De  Sacerdotio,  which 
Mr.  Stephens  well  describes  as  "  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
instructive,  and  most  eloquent  works  which  he  ever  pro- 
duced."* He  sets  forth  in  the  most  impressive  manner  the 
awful  sanctity  and  responsibility  of  the  office,  and  the 
high  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart  required  in  him 
who  would  worthily  fiU  it.  How  pure  should  be  his  heart 
who  is  called  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord's 
sacrifice :  how  far  we  should  be  from  lightly  regarding  an 
office  so  necessary  to  salvation!  To  what  temptations 
to  ambition  and  vainglory  was  a  bishop  exposed,  and 
what  cares  and  annoyances  were  incident  to  his  office  I 
He  was  expected  to  be  almost  superhumanly  perfect :  his 
slightest  faults  were  detected  and  made  the  most  of ;  his 
very  brethren  would  slander  him ;  he  must  be  constantly 
paying  visits  not  only  to  the  sick,  but  also  to  the  sound ; 
if  he  were  seen  going  to  a  rich  man's  house,  though  it 
were  on  some  matter  affecting  the  Church's  welfare,  he 

*  Page  40. 
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must  expect  to  be  put  down  as  a  parasite ;  and  if  his  salu- 
tations in  the  street  were  apparently  more  cordial  to  one 
than  to  another,  even  that  would  be  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  against  him.  And  then,  too,  the  priest  or  bishop 
must  be  a  learned  and  able  preacher,  effective  in  utterance 
and  indifferent  to  praise ;  and,  if  he  had  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion, he  must  labour  to  keep  it  by  incessant  study  and 
practice,  for  people  always  expected  him  to  be  at  his  best. 
He  must  also  be  well  informed,  and  wise  in  secular  affairs, 
Hnd  able  to  adapt  himself  to  men  and  circumstances. 
Finally,  there  was  the  fearful  responsibility  for  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  souls — the  ceaseless  watching  *'  as  those 
who  must  give  account."  On  the  whole,  Chrysostom 
thought  that  the  monastic  life  with  its  quiet,  its  security, 
and  its  austerities,  was  far  better  suited  to  his  own  case 
than  the  public  and  stirring  life  of  the  priest.  And  so,  on 
through  the  six  books  of  this  treatise,  he  pursues  his  theme, 
presenting  its  several  aspects  with  a  completeness  and  im- 
pressiv^ness  which  showed  how  much  the  subject  had 
engaged  his  thoughts  and  touched  his  heart.  Deeply 
impressed  by  this  solemn  view  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of 
his  new  position,  Basil  is  represented  as  earnestly  entreat- 
ing his  friend^s  counsel  and  help  for  possible  future 
emergencies ;  and  then,  with  tearful  farewells,  they  part. 
Of  Basil  we  hear  no  more,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  the  Bishop 
of  Raphanea  of  that  name,  who  attended  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  a.d.  381.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Chrysostom  exchanged  the 
practice  of  monastic  austerities  at  home  for  life  within  the 
monastery  itself.  It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  his 
mother  had  removed  the  only  bond  which  had  hitherto 
withheld  him  from  a  step  which  he  had  long  desired  to 
take.  The  mountains  of  Silpius  and  Casius,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Antioch,  were  the  home  of  several  communities 
of  monks  formed  on  the  model  of  Pachomius.  According 
to  their  rule,  no  one  was  fully  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
ihe  brotherhood  except  after  a  novitiate  of  three  years 
spent  in  the  practice  of  the  severest  asceticism.  The  monks 
lived  in  cells  containing  three  each.  They  wore  a  short- 
sleeved  linen  tunic,  with  an  outer  garment  of  goat's  or 
camel's  hair.  Their  food  consisted  of  bread  and  water, 
with  sometimes  a  little  vegetables  and  oil.    Their  meals 

*  The  ooDJectnre  of  Baroniiu,  vide  TiUemont,  XI.  p.  13. 
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were  eaten  in  silence.  After  a  day  divided  between  in- 
dustrious occupations  of  various  kinds  and  seasons  of 
devotion,  they  betook  themselves  to  rest  on  couches  of 
straw.  Chrysostom  has  given  us  in  several  of  his  Homilies 
interesting  sketches  of  this  monastic  life  which  had  such 
attractions  for  him.* 

To  this  life  of  regular  devotion,  labour,  and  severe  self- 
restraint,  Chrysostom  now  gave  himself  up.  Only  thus, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  and  to  most  deeply  pious  men  of  that 
age,  could  one  be  safe  from  the  influence  of  the  immoral 
laxity  which  pervaded  the  professedly  Christian  society  of 
the  city,  and  effectually  protest  against  it :  only  thus  could 
one  hope  to  attain  the  true  ideal  of  the  Christian  life.  And 
so  six  years  of  his  early  manhood  passed  away, — not  with- 
out rich  fruit  in  his  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
and  his  maturer  character  and  experience.  Nor  was  this 
period  without  literary  fruit  also ;  for  it  was  then  that  he 
composed  the  treatises  addressed  to  his  friends  Demetrius 
and  Stelechius,  as  also  that  directed  against  the  '*  assailants 
of  monastic  life."  f  In  the  former  of  these  he  deplores  the 
corruption  which  pervaded  society,  and  even  infested  the 
Church,  contrasting  with  it  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  holy  purpose  and  endeavour  of  an  awakened  soul 
penetrated  with  sorrow  for  sin  and  love  to  the  Saviour. 
He  shows  that  even  Apostolic  example  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  are  truly  in  earnest.  He  dwells 
with  eloquent  fervour  on  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
monastic  life  to  those  who  feel  the  hollowness  and  in- 
adequacy of  mere  conventional  Christianity,  and  seek  to 
realise  that  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  itself.  The  latter  work 
was  called  forth  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Yalens  in  a.d. 
373,  depriving  monks  of  their  immunity  from  civil  and 
military  service.  Where  this  decree  was  rigorously  en- 
forced, as  in  Egypt,  the  monks  were  made  the  victims  of 
considerable  persecution.  Stirred  with  grief  and  anger  by 
the  tidings  of  this  persecution,  Chrysostom  launched 
this  book  against  its  promoters.  They  were,  he  said,  only 
earning  perdition  by  thus  hindering  Christian  holiness.  It 
was  the  vices  of  the  city  that  made  life  there  intolerable 
to  men  of  earnest  piety.  That  such  bad  Christians  as  he 
was  condemning  formed  the  mass  of  general  society  was 

*  Kff.,  in  Matt.  Horn.  68,  c.  3  ;  in  1  Tim.  Horn.  U,  o.  4,  5. 
t  "  AdrersuB  Oppugrnatores  Vitoa  Monasticse,"  Chryt,  Oj}.^  VoL  I. 
VOL.  LVI.      KO.  CXI.  I 
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no. good  reason  for  not  condemning  them;  the  way  that 
led  to  eternal  life  was  "  narrow,"  and  there  were  *'  few  *' 
that  found  it.  Why  should  fathers  seek  to  deter  their  sons 
from  the  monastic  life,  and  set  their  hearts  on  their  worldly 
advancement  ?  Wealth  and  splendour  were  not  essential 
to  true  nobility  of  character :  high  honour  and  vast 
influence  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  had  renounced 
the  world.  Specious  and  misleading  names  were  given  to 
the  vices  which  Christ  condemned,  and  in  these  professedly 
Christian  parents  trained  their  children,  rather  than  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  The  nefarious  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
its  luxurious  expenditure  were  drawing  down  Divine  judg- 
ments on  the  land.  Men  were  losing  the  very  idea  of  God's 
providence  in  the  multitude  of  their  own  superstitious 
fancies.  There  was  but  one  standard  of  morality,  and  sin 
was  just  as  inexcusable  in  the  man  of  the  world  as  in  the 
monk.  The  best  schools  for  Christian  youth  were  those 
carried  on  in  the  monasteries,  and  it  was  no  valid  excuse  for 
parents  not  sending  their  sons  there,  that  all  who  went  did 
not  attain  to  the  perfect  Christian  life :  they  certainly  were 
in  a  better  way  for  it  there  than  they  would  be  elsewhere. 

Thus,  with  characteristic  warmth  and  ingenuity,  Chry- 
sostom  defended  the  monastic  life  against  its  assailants. 
But  though  monasticism  never  lost  its  hold  on  his  affec- 
tions, we  do  not  find  in  his  references  to  it  in  after  years 
the  same  glowing  enthusiasm  which  marks  those  of  his* 
earlier  works.  The  wisdom  of  a  riper  experience  had 
evidently  somewhat  modified  his  views.  But  at  this  period 
he  was  so  possessed  with  the  prevailing  idea  that  asceti- 
cism was  essential  to  the  highest  spiritual  culture,  that  he 
was  bent  on  carrying  it  out  to  its  utmost  possible  limit. 
He  even  forsook  the  community,  and  lived  in  a  lonely  cave 
in  one  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Antioch.  There 
he  dwelt  for  two  years  in  the  practice  of  the  severest  self- 
discipline.  Nature,  however,  could  hold  out  no  longer: 
his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Antioch.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
just  mention  the  beautiful  epistle  which,  while  laid  aside 
by  sickness,  he  addressed  to  his  fellow-monk  Stagirius, 
whose  austerities  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  wretched 
state  of  nervous  prostration  that  he  imagined  he  was 
possessed  by  the  devil. 

It  was  about  this  time,  a.d.  881,  that  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Meletius,  who,  dying  soon  after,  while 
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at  the  Council  of  Confltantinople,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, was  succeeded  by  Flavian.  Deacons  were  regarded 
at  that  period  as  the  Levites  of  the  Church  :  they  were  the 
ministers  of  the  bishops  and  priests.  Their  principal 
office  was  to  guide  the  course  of  the  public  services  by  the 
utterance  of  some  brief  direction,  to  reprove  any  indecorum 
in  the  worshippers,  to  distribute  the  alms  of  the  Church 
under  the  bishop's  direction,  and  to  assist  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  They  were  generally  allowed  to 
baptise,  but  not  to  preach.  Half  the  population  of  Antioch 
was  composed  of  Christians,  of  whom  three  thousand  were 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church.  We  can  well  believe 
that  to  a  man  of  Chrysostom*s  generous  sympathies  and 
zealous  self-devotion,  no  part  of  his  duty  would  be  more 
congenial  than  that  of  searching  out  the  Lord's  poor  and 
ministering  to  their  wants.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that, 
through  his  being  thus  brought  much  into  contact  with 
the  common  people,  he  acquired  that  acquaintance  with 
their  characters  and  habits  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  such  effective  use  in  his  Homilies,  and  that  deep 
sympathy  with  their  needs  which  made  him  their  friend 
and  won  for  him  their  undying  esteem  and  affection. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  city  in 
whose  religious  affairs  Chrysostom  was  soon  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part.  Situated  on  the  Orontes,  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  and  in  a  delicious  climate, 
enriched  by  merchandise  and  adorned  with  splendid  build- 
ings, Antioch  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
cities  of  the  empire.  Of  its  appearance  at  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  Mr.  Stephens  gives  the  following  admirable 
description,  mainly  collected  from  Miiller's  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Antioch: 

"  The  peculiar  glories  of  Antioch  were  its  gardens,  and  baths, 
and  colonnaded  streets.  As  in  its  population,  and  religion,  and 
customs,  so  also  in  its  architecture  it  presented,  as  time  went  on, 
a  remarkable  mixture  of  Asiatic,  Greek,  and  Eoman  elements. 
The  aim  of  each  Greek  king  and  emperor  was  to  leave  it  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  received  it  from  the  hands  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Each  marked  his  reign  by  the  erection  of  a  temple,  or 
basilica,  or  bath,  or  aqueduct,  or  theatre,  or  column.  The  church 
in  which  Chrysostom  officiated,  usually  called  '  the  Great  Church,' 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  smaller  and  older  church,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  was  begun  by  Constantine  and  finished 
by  Constantius.    In  the  main  principles  of  structure  we  may  find 
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some  parallel  to  it  in  St.  Yitale,  at  Eavenna.  It  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  court,  and  was  octangular  in  shape ;  chambers — 
some  of  them  subterranean — were  clustered  round  it ;  the  domed 
roof,  of  an  amazing  height,  was  gilded  on  the  inside  ;  the  floor 
was  paved  with  polished  marbles ;  the  walls  and  columns  were 
adorned  with  images,  and  glistened  with  precious  stones  ;  every 
part,  indeed,  was  richly  embellished  with  bronze  and  golden 
ornament.  Among  the  principal  wonders  of  Antioch  was  the  great 
street  constructed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  nearly  four  miles  in 
length,  which  traversed  the  city  from  east  to  west ;  the  natural 
inequalities  of  the  ground  were  filled  up,  so  that  the  thoroughfare 
was  a  perfect  level  from  end  to  end ;  the  spacious  colonnades  on 
either  side  were  paved  with  red  granite.  From  the  centre  of 
this  magnificent  street,  where  stood  a  statue  of  Apollo,  another 
street,  similar  in  character,  but  much  shorter,  was  drawn  at  right 
angles,  leading  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Orontes.  Many 
of  the  other  streets  were  also  colonnaded,  so  that  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  pursued  their  errands  of  business  or  pleasure,  were 
sheltered  alike  from  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  and  the  rains 
of  winter.  Innumerable  lanterns  at  night  illumined  the  main 
thoroughfares  with  a  brilliancy  which  almost  rivalled  the  light  of 
day,  and  much  of  the  business,  as  well  as  the  festivity,  of  the 
inhabitants  was  carried  on  by  night." 

In  this  great  and  volnptaons  city,  abounding  in  indace- 
ments  to  frivolity  and  vice,  and  filled  with  an  excitable 
and  pleasure-loving  population,  Chrysostom  carried  on  his 
work  as  deacon,  and  was  soon  to  become  famous  as  a 
preacher.  His  letter  of  consolation  to  the  young  widow  of 
Therasius — a  Christian  and  a  very  promising  officer — was 
apparently  written  about  this  period,  as  also  was  his 
treatise  De  Virginitate.  In  the  latter,  while  he  denounces  the 
Manichsean  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of  marriage,  he  yet 
declares  his  preference  for  celibacy  as  being  the  "  more 
excellent  way."  We  get  glimpses  in  this  treatise  of  the 
degraded  position  of  women  in  those  countries,  a  position 
which  Christianity  had  done  little  as  yet  to  remedy.  It 
contains,  too,  some  Immorons  descriptions  of  the  small 
vexations  of  married  life,  and  of  the  evils  of  jealousy.  To 
the  same  period,  also,  must  be  assigned  the  treatise,  De  S. 
Babyla  contra  Julianum  et  Gentiles,  Saint  Babylas  was 
a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Decins,  and  whose  remains  had  been  removed  from  the 
city,  and  enshrined  in  a  church  close  by  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  in  the  famous  Grove  of  Daphne.  This  was  done 
that  they  might  be  a  warning  or   preservative  to  the 
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Christians  who  might  resort  thither  against  the  seductive 
influences  of  that  most  enchanting  and  wicked  spot.  To 
soothe  the  offended  oracle^  however,  Julian  had  ordered  the 
martyr's  bones  to  be  removed.  This  was  followed  by  a 
terrific  storm,  in  which  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  destroyed 
by  lightning.  The  sacred  relics  were  then  restored  to 
their  shrine  hard  by  the  vast  fire-scathed  ruins  of  the 
temple.  In  this  treatise  the  pompous  elegy  in  which 
Libanius  affects  to  mourn  the  fate  of  the  temple  is  rather 
severely  handled  by  his  old  pupil. 

In  the  year  a.d.  386,  Chrysostom  was  ordained  priest  by 
Bishop  Flavian,  who  from  that  time  frequently  appointed 
him  to  preach  in  the  Great  Church.  And  now  at  last,  after 
twenty  years  of  prayer  and  study,  of  discipline  and  labour, 
he  had  reached  the  sphere  of  activity  for  which  by  nature, 
art,  and  grace  he  was  most  fitted.  The  next  ten  years  were 
spent  in  almost  continuous  preaching.  Of  the  matter  and 
style  of  that  preaching  we  are  able  to  form  some  estimate 
from  the  numerous  homilies  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  can  well  believe  the  accounts  which  have  reached 
us  of  their  effect  on  the  listening  crowds  of  passionate 
Antiochians  that  filled  the  church ;  how  their  emotional 
natures  responded  with  cries  and  tears,  with  smiles,  or 
shouts  of  applause,  to  the  force,  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  of 
the  preacher's  words.  Chrysostom  well  understood  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived.  Nearly  half 
the  population  of  Antioch  were  still  practising  the  rites 
and  enslaved  by  the  superstitions  of  Paganism.  Numbers 
of  depraved  Jews  pandered  to  the  vices  or  preyed 
on  the  fears  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Arians  of  various 
shades  were  still  powerful  in  the  city  which  had  been  the 
birth-place  of  their  false  doctrine.  Against  these,  and  the 
prevailing  vices  of  the  time,  Chrysostom  directed  all  the 
weapons  of  a  skilful  and  sanctified  rhetoric,  and  all  the 
resources  of  a  memory  replete  with  the  facts  and  teachings 
of  every  portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

In  the  year  a.d.  387,  Antioch  became  the  scene  of  a  sad 
and  memorable  sedition,  which  was  the  occasion  of  calling 
forth  from  the  faithful  Chrysostom  that  remarkable  series 
of  discourses  which  is  known  as  the  Hojnilies  on  the 
Statues.  The  facts  were,  briefly,  these:  Theodosius,  the 
emperor,  having  levied  a  new  tax  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  public  celebration  of  the  first 
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decade  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  military  preparations 
called  for  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Goths  on  the 
Danubian  frontier,  the  people  of  Antioch,  farioas  at  the 
impost,  rushed  to  the  Fretorium.  The  governor  had  but 
just  time  to  escape  ere  they  burst  into  the  hall.  For  a 
few  minutes  they  paused,  as  if  awed  by  the  statues  of  the 
Imperial  family,  which,  as  signs  of  authority,  were  ranged 
above  the  judicial  chair.  But  a  stone  cast  by  some  boy 
struck  one  of  the  sacred  images ;  in  a  moment  the  spell 
which  had  bound  their  rage  was  broken ;  the  statues  were 
torn  from  their  pedestals,  battered  and  mutilated,  and 
dragged  through  the  streets.  They  then  set  fire  to  one  of 
the  public  buildings,  but  at  the  appearance  of  the  governor 
at  the  head  of  some  troops,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic 
and  fled.  All  minds  were  now  filled  with  dread  of  the 
emperor's  displeasure.  In  their  distress  the  people  im- 
plored Flavian  their  bishop  to  intercede  for  them ;  and, 
though  feeble  with  age,  he  consented,  and  immediately 
set  out  on  his  perilous,  wintry  journey  of  800  miles  to 
the  Imperial  court  at  Constantinople.  Meanwhile,  mes- 
sengers were  already  on  their  way  thither,  bearing  official 
information  of  the  sedition,  and  the  magistrates  were 
showing  their  loyalty  and  zeal  by  torturing  and  executing 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  insult  to  the  statues. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  city  was  changed ;  business  was 
suspended ;  the  streets,  the  baths,  the  theatres  were  de- 
serted, and  all  gave  way  to  fear  and  despair ;  all  save  one  : 
Ghrysostom  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  exerted  his  unrivalled 
powers  to  calm  and  cheer  the  dejected  people,  and  to 
impress  upon  their  hearts  with  saving  power  those  Gospel 
truths  which  in  the  season  of  prosperity  they  had  disre- 
garded.   To  quote  Mr.  Stephens : 

"  Perseveringly  did  he  discharge  this  anxious  and  laborious 
task ;  almost  every  day,  for  twenty-two  days,  that  small  figure 
was  to  be  seen  either  sitting  in  the  ambo,  from  which  he  some- 
times preached  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  or  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the  preacher's  usual  place ;  and  day 
after  day  the  crowds  increased  which  came  to  listen  to  the 
stream  of  golden  eloquence  which  he  poured  forth.  With  all 
the  versatility  of  a  consummate  artist  he  moved  from  point  to 
point.  Sometimes  a  picture  of  the  city's  agony  melted  his 
hearers  to  tears;  and  then  again  he  struck  the  note  of  encou- 
ragement, and  revived  their  spirits  by  bidding  them  take  com- 
fort from  the  well-known  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the  probable 
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success  of  the  mission  of  Flavian,  and  above  all  from  trust  in 
Ood."— P.  154. 

The  mission  of  Flavian  was  snccessf  ul ;  the  city  was 
pardoned,  and  on  Easter  Day  the  faithful  pastor  joined 
with  his  flock  in  celebrating  the  goodness  of  God  who  had 
thus  delivered  them  from  aU  their  fears. 

Ghrysostom's  conduct  on  that  trying  occasion  won 
universal  admiration,  and  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Ten 
years  more  of  faithful  labour  only  increased  the  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  his  saintly  character,  heart- 
stirring  discourses,  and  unwearied  exertions  for  their 
highest  welfare  had  inspired  the  people  of  Antioch.  The 
separation  of  the  beloved  pastor  from  his  flock  was  a  thing 
on  neither  side  desired  nor  expected.  But  suddenly  he 
found  himself  transported  to  a  distant,  and  far  higher,  and 
more  anxious,  sphere  of  labour,  and  henceforth  the  story 
of  his  life  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  empire. 

In  A.D.  395  Theodosius  the  Great  passed  away,  leaving 
tbe  empire  divided  under  the  sway  of  his  sons,  Honorius 
and  Arcadius.  The  administration  of  affairs  under  these 
young  and  feeble  princes  passed  into  the  hands  of  their 
chief  ministers,  Stilicho  and  Bufinus.  The  scheme  of  the 
latter  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
the  Emperor  Arcadius  was  defeated  by  the  skill  of  his 
rival,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and,  soon  after,  he  was  himself 
assassinated  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Gothic  leader  Gainas, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Stilicho.  The  cunning  of  the 
ambitious  eunuch  soon  raised  him  to  the  vacant  place. 
For  the  best  account  of  this  despicable  and  successful 
adventurer  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Am^dde  Thierry,*  who 
has  collected  from  the  historians  and  the  poetical  invec- 
tives of  Glaudian  the  facts  of  his  strange  career,  and 
wrought  them  up  into  a  vivid  and  accurate  narrative,— the 
more  interesting  to  us  from  the  important  part  which 
Chrysostom  plays  in  it.  The  story  strikingly  illustrates 
the  capriciousness  of  worldly  fortune,  and  sheds  a  strong 
light  on  the  corrupting  influences  which  were  hurrying  the 
empire  to  ruin.  A  poor  castaway  slave,  he  had  obtained, 
through  the  pity  of  an  officer,  a  situation  in  the  Imperial 
household.  By  his  diligence,  cleverness,  and  assumed 
piety,  he  won,  his  way  into  the  regard  and  confidence  of 

*  Troii  MinUtrei  des  lUi  de  TJUodote,  pp.  79-249. 
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the  honest,  nnsaspecting  Theodosius,  and,  at  his  death, 
became  chief  chamberlain  to  his  son  Arcadius. 

By  the  saccess  of  his  scheme  for  inducing  the  emperor  to 
marry  Eadoxia,  the  beaatiful  and  high-spirited  daughter 
of  a  deceased  Frankish  general,  his  influence  became 
supreme.  He  gradually  procured  the  removal  from  about 
the  emperor  of  all  who  were  likely  to  interfere  with  his 
plans,  and,  keeping  him  amused  with  the  splendid  cere- 
monial and  pageantry  of  power,  drew  into  his  own  hands 
all  real  direction  of  affairs. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  in  September,  a.d.  397, 
Nectarius,  the  courtly  and  accommodating  successor  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Constanti- 
nople, died.  Among  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  see  was 
Isidore,  a  presbyter,  whose  election  Theophilus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  was,  for  certain  personal  and  dis- 
creditable reasons,  very  anxious  to  secure.*  The  friends 
of  the  several  candidates  were  employing  all  the  arts  of 
canvassing  and  corruption  which  had  become  sadly  com- 
mon on  such  occasions,  and  the  whole  city  was  kept  in  a 
ferment  of  excitement.  Weary  of  the  agitation  and  sus- 
pense, clergy  and  people  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperor.  Passing  over  all  the  candidates, 
his  choice,  directed  by  Eutropius  fell  on  the  eloquent 
preacher  of  Antioch.  By  the  people  and  the  local  clergy 
the  selection  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Theophilus,  however,  was  deeply  disappointed,  and,  at  first, 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  consecration  of 
the  new  Patriarch ;  but,  Eutropius  giving  him  his  choice 
between  assisting  in  the  ordination  or  taking  his  trial  on 
some  serious  charges  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him,  he  yielded.  To  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
his  flock  to  resist  the  removal  of  their  beloved  pastor, 
Chrysostom  was  decoyed  to  a  monastery  outside  the  walls, 
hurried  into  a  chariot,  and  swiftly  driven,  from  stage  to 
stage,  until  he  reached  the  Imperial  city,  with  which  hence- 
forth the  story  of  his  life  was  to  be  associated.  His  con- 
secration took  place  in  February,  a.d.  898,  Theophilus,  his 
future  unrelenting  enemy,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  clergy  and  nobles  found  that 
in  their  new  archbishop  they  had  a  very  different  man  to 
deal  with  than  in  the  easy  and  complaisant  Nectarius. 
The  habits  of  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  great 
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cities  had  become  self-indulgent  and  worldly;  and  with 
that  lofty  idea  of  clerical  character  and  duty  which  Chry- 
sostom  had  formed,  and  which,  for  many  years,  he  had 
been  labouring  to  reach,  such  a  state  of  things  as  he 
found  at  Constantinople  could  not  but  be  peculiarly  dis- 
tasteful :  he  vigorously  set  himself  to  effect  a  reformation. 
In  his  own  palace,  which  he  had  denuded  of  all  its  sump- 
tuous appointments,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  monk,  neither^ 
giving  entertainments  to  the  great  and  wealthy,  nor  attend- 
ing them,  nor  going  to  Court,  except  on  pressing  Church 
business, — in  fact,  devoting  himself  wholly,  and  with  the 
strictest  self-denial,  to  his  great  spiritual  work.  But,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  content  to 
allow  his  own  example  to  work  quietly  on  the  consciences 
of  his  clergy,  and  to  proceed  in  his  reforms  with  patience 
and  conciliation :  no  velvet  glove  softened  the  touch  of  the 
iron  hand.  The  offending  clergy,  resenting  his  stem 
rebukes  and  severe  manners,  soon  began  to  cabal  against 
him.  As  yet,  however,  they  could  do  him  little  harm. 
Both  the  Court  and  the  people  approved  of  the  increased 
rigour  of  conduct  which  he  exacted  from  the  clergy ;  nor 
was  any  objection  raised  to  his  eloquent  denunciations  of 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  populace, — the  showy  and  ex- 
pensive dress,  the  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  habit  of 
swearing,  the  rage  for  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  The 
immediate  effect  of  these  appeals  was  great,  but  transient. 
The  crowd  that  applauded  or  wept  in  the  church  was  a 
few  hours  afterwards  enjoying  the  debasing  scenes  of  the 
theatre.  In  one  of  his  Homilies  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
delivered  at  this  period,  he  describes  -his  work  as  like  that 
of  a  man  attempting  to  clean  a  piece  of  ground  into  which 
a  muddy  stream  was  ever  flowing. 

The  Empress  Eudoxia,  finding  her  influence  with  Ar- 
cadius  constantly  thwarted  by  the  arts  of  his  favourite, 
Eutropius,  was  anxiously  looking  for  some  means  of 
securing  his  overthrow;  nor  was  it  long  ere  she  found 
what  she  wanted.  The  infatuated  eunuch,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Boman  world,  •  had  got  himself  made 
consul ;  but  the  conspicuous  failure  of  his  general,  Leo,  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Tribigild,  who,  with  his  Ostrogoths, 
was  ravaging  the  fairest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  exposed 
him  to  the  machinations  of  Ga'inas,  the  commander  of  the 
barbarian  auxiliaries,  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  began  to 
plot  his  ruin.    The  hesitation  of  the  emperor  to  sacrifice  a 
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minister  who  was  so  well  suited  to  his  own  indolence  and 
incapacity  for  public  affairs,  finally  gave  way,  however, 
when  Eudoxia,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  and  attended  by  her 
weeping  children,  suddenly  presented  herself  before  him  to 
complain  of  the  arrogant  and  insulting  conduct  of  Eutro- 
piu3  towards  herself.  He  was  at  once  deprived  of  office, 
and  ordered  into  exile.  Without  a  friend,  and  dreading 
,  the  worst,  the  trembling  fugitive  rushed  to  the  church,  and 
sought  asylum  beneath  the  altar.  He  had  himself,  in  his 
day  of  power,  and  that  his  victims  might  not  escape  him, 
procured  from  the  emperor  an  edict  abolishing  the  right 
of  asylum  in  the  churches.  This  had  been  strongly  but 
vainly  opposed  by  Chrysostom.  Yet  now  it  is  at  the  altar 
where  Chrysostom  ministers  that  the  poor  wtetch  clings 
for  life.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  Chrysostom 
withstood  the  soldiers  who  came  to  take  him,  and  success- 
fully maintained  before  the  emperor  himself  the  Church's 
privilege  of  asylum.  A  dramatic  scene  was  presented  on 
the  following  Sunday,  when  the  curtain  hiding  the  chancel 
was  drawn  aside,  and  Chrysostom,  pointing  his  vast 
audience  to  the  spectacle  of  the  fallen  minister  crouching 
beneath  the  holy  table,  proceeded  to  deliver  a  powerful 
discourse  on  the  vanity  of  the  world.  Chrysostom  would 
never  have  given  him  up  while  he  remained  in  the  sanc- 
tuary; but  having  been  induced  to  leave  it,  and  betake 
himself  to  Cyprus,  he  was  soon  afterwards  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  emperor.  Ga'inas,  the  Gothic  leader,  now 
made  a  bold  and,  for  a  brief  period,  a  successful  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  honours  and  influence  which 
EutropiuB  had  forfeited.  Like  most  of  his  people,  he  was 
an  Ariafa,  and  began  at  once  to  use  his  power  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  law  which  excluded  the  Arians  from  celebrating 
their  services  in  any  of  the  Christian  churches  within  the 
city.  The  emperor  was  disposed  to  yield  the  point,  but 
was  withheld  by  Chrysostom's  bold  and  eloquent  opposi- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs  gave  the 
enemies  of  Gainas  the  opportunity  of  procuring  his  con- 
demnation as  a  traitor,  and  having  been  routed  by  the 
Imperial  troops  under  Fravitta,  he  was  pursued  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  slain.  Eudoxia  was  now  supreme  in  the 
councils  of  the  empire.  Hitherto  all  had  gone  prosperously 
with  Chrysostom's  episcopal  administration.  But  from 
this  time  cloud  and  storm,  with  but  few  bright  intervals, 
darkened  his  course.    The  story  of  his  life  through  this 
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troubled  and  eventfol  period  to  its  sad  yet  glorious  close  is 
well  told,  and  with  great  fulness  of  detail,  by  M.  A.  Thierry 
in  the  work  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  chief  authority  for  this  portion  of  his  life  is 
the  Dialogue  of  Palladius.* 

The  empress  had  hoped,  by  her  apparent  devotion  and 
her  zeal  in  church-building  and  other  good  works,  to 
make  Chrysostom  her  blind  and  willing  partisan  ;  but  her 
hopes  were  shivered  against  the  rock  of  his  integrity.  Vexed 
at  her  failure,  and  in  dread  of  the  influence  of  that  holy 
character  and  the  censures  of  that  eloquent  tongue,  she 
threw  off  the  disguise  of  friendship,  and  became  the 
centre  around  which  rallied  the  fast-increasing  number  of 
his  foes.  The  fashionable  ladies,  who  were  annoyed  by 
his  scornful  attacks  on  their  expensive  finery;  the  rich 
and  noble,  who  were  indignant  at  his  unsparing  exposure  of 
their  avarice  and  vanity  ;  the  self-seeking,  worldly-minded 
clergy,  whom  he  roundly  rated  or  deposed,  all  found  in  the 
empress  and  her  coterie  of  scheming  and  licentious  friends 
willing  listeners  to  their  complaints,  and  to  any  scandals 
which  their  malice  could  devise. 

The  Origenistic  controversy,  which  had  been  suspended 
through  the  rise  of  Arianism,  had  lately  broken  out  afresh. 
Theophilus,  the  able  but  cruel  and  unprincipled  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Origenists,  suddenly  changed  sides,  and  was  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  procure  their  condemnation.  The  prime  motive 
of  this  professed  change  of  opinion  is  probably  indicated  in 
the  account  given  by  Palladius  f  and  Socrates  J  of  his 
rage  against  the  famous  *'  tall  brethren."  These  were  four 
brothers,  the  heads  of  a  large  community  of  monks  in 
Nitria,  noted  for  their  remarkable  stature,  and  more  so 
for  their  piety  and  learning.  With  these  saintly  men  he 
had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  had  made  the 
eldest,  Dioscorus,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  compelling  two 
others  to  become  presbyters  in  Alexandria.  But  the  latter, 
after  a  while,  were  so  shocked  at  the  evidence  they  saw  of 
the  unscrupulous  avarice  of  their  patron,  that  they  gave 
up  their  duties  in  the  city,  and  returned  to  their  cells  in 
the  desert  of  Nitria.  The  anger  of  Theophilus,  when  he 
knew  the  real  cause  of  their  departure,  was  intense,  and 
was  still  further  inflamed  when  he  heard  that  they  had 

*  Vide  Chrysos.  Ojf.  Om,,  Vol.  XIII. 
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received  and  sheltered  Isidore^  the  aged  Grand-Hospitaller 
of  the  Alexandrian  Chnrch,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  packed  synod  on  a  baseless  charge.  The 
"tall  brethren,"  with  their  fellow-monks  of  Nitria,  were 
known  to  favour  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
nature  upheld  by  Origen,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Anthropomorphites,  as  they  were  called.  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  indulge  [his  vengeful  feeling  against  them, 
Theophilus  professed  to  have  changed  his  views.  This 
change  he  announced  in  a  Paschal  letter,  and  then,  having 
summoned  a  synod  and  procured  the  condemnation  of 
some  of  them,  he  got  an  order  from  the  governor  of  Egypt 
for  their  expulsion  from  their  Nitrian  settlement.  Their 
homes  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  their  books  destroyed,  the 
unhappy  monks,  headed  by  the  four  '*  tall  brethren,"  set 
out  to  found  a  new  settlement  in  Palestine.  About  eighty 
out  of  three  hundred  finally  reached  Scythopolis,  where  . 
they  hoped  to  find  a  peaceful  retreat.  But  the  unrelenting 
hate  of  the  Egyptian  Patriarch  pursued  them  even  there. 
They  then  set  out  for  Constantinople,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  the  protection  of  Ghrysostom.  But  paid  agents 
of  Theophilus  were  soon  on  their  track,  libelling  them  to 
the  populace  as  magicians  and  heretics.  The  monks  pre* 
sented  a  petition  to  the  empress,  charging  Theophilus 
with  various  crimes,  and  praying  her  to  summon  him  to 
a  council  to  be  held  at  Constantinople,  of  which  Ghrysostom 
should  be  president.  To  this  the  empress  assented ;  an 
Imperial  summons  was  sent  to  Theophilus,  who,  not  daring 
to  disobey,  set  out,  travelling  slowly  through  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  gathering  as  he  proceeded  as  many  bishops 
as  possible  on  whom  he  could  rely  as  friendly  to  his 
plans.  On  his  ^arrival,  all  the  disaffected  clergy  and 
offended  nobles  flocked  to  his  residence,  and  were  warmly 
welcomed  and  luxuriously  entertained.  The  machinery  of 
misrepresentation  and  bribery  was  set  busily  to  work. 

Meanwhile  Ghrysostom  went  quietly  on  with  his  pas- 
toral duties.  He  knew  well  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  He  declined  to  preside  at  the  proposed  council, 
on  the  ground  that  to  judge  in  one  province  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  another,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Ganons  of  Nice.  The  charges  against  Theophilus  were 
therefore  allowed  to  drop ;  but  that  prelate,  finding  him- 
self in  so  favourable  a  position,  was  determined  to  use 
the  council  to  crush  the    man   against  whom  he  had 
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cherished  vindictive  thoughts  ever  since  the  day  on  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  assist  at  his  ordination.  A  list 
of  charges  having  been  drawn  up,  Chrysostom  was  sum- 
moned to  answer  them  at  the  council,  which  had  com- 
menced its  sittings  at  a  suburb  of  Ghalcedon  called  ''  The 
Oak/'  This  synod  was  composed  of  only  thirty-six  bishops, 
twenty-niAe  of  whom  were  Egyptians.  Chrysostom  was 
willing  to  appear  before  a  properly  constituted  general 
council,  but  he  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  a  merely  pro- 
vincial synod  of  which  his  declared  enemies  were  prominent 
members.  On  his  repeated  refusal  to  attend,  the  synod 
pronounced  his  deposition.  The  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  who  ordered  him  into  banishment.  The 
indignant  people,  however,  guarded  their  beloved  pastor 
day  and  night,  but  on  the  third  day,  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and,  giving  himself  up  to  the  Imperial  officers,  was 
hurried  on  board  ship,  and  conveyed  to  the  Bythinian 
isoast.  On  his  departure  becoming  known,  the  populace 
broke  out  into  tumult ;  an  earthquake,  which  happened  at 
the  same  time,  alarmed  the  Court,  and  especially  the 
empress.  Messengers  were  at  once  dispatched  to  find 
Chrysostom  and  bring  him  back  to  the  city.  His  return 
was  a  triumph.  Theophilus  and  his  partisans  took  to 
flight.  An  assembly  of  sixty  bishops  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  and  sanctioned 
Chrysostom's  resumption  of  his  see. 

A  period  of  calm  followed,  but  was  soon  interrupted. 
Eudoxia,  in  her  insatiable  vanity,  had  ordered  a  column, 
surmounted  by  a  silver  statue  of  herself,  to  be  placed  on 
the  marble  platform  which  stood  in  the  Forum  hard  by  the 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  inauguration  of 
this  statue  was  attended  by  music,  and  dancing,  and  sundry 
Pagan  rites.  That  a  Christian  empress  could  sanction  all 
this  going  on  right  in  front  of  the  church,  seemed  to  Chry- 
sostom shocking  and  disgraceful.  He  was  not  slow  nor 
mild  in  his  denunciation  of  it  The  empress  was  furious. 
The  news  brought  all  his  old  foes  together  from  all 
quarters.  Another  council  was  called,  and  this,  too,  was 
mainly  packed  with  the  friends  of  Theophilus.  Pressing 
into  service  a  Canon  of  the  Arian  Council  of  Antioch,  held 
A.D.  341,  they  pronounced  him  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated, and  called  on  the  emperor  to  put  their  decree  into 
execution.  But  Chrysostom  refused  to  abandon  his  post 
except  forced.    On  Easter  Eve  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
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became  the  scene  of  "a  dreadful  tamnlt.  To  prevent 
ChrysoBtom  officiating  on  that  great  occasion,  a  band  of 
soldiers  had  been  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  church. 
Their  sadden  and  violent  entrance  filled  the  vast  congre- 
gation with  the  utmost  alarm,  and  produced  a  scene  of 
dire  confusion  and  bloodshed.  Ohrysostom  then  addressed 
letters  to  the  Bishops  of  Bome,  Milan,  and  'Aquileia, 
describing  what  had  taken  place,  appealing  to  them  to 
declare  the  proceedings  against  him  invalid,  and  affirming 
his  readiness  to  take  his  trial  before  a  properly  consti- 
tuted tribunal.  Meanwhile  the  expelled  clergy  and  congre- 
gation had  repaired  to  the  baths  and  there  continued  the 
services.  Chased  from  them  by  the  military,  they  assembled 
in  the  woods  and  fields  outside  the  city.  But,  wherever 
they  met,  the  soldiers  violently  dispersed  them.  The 
prisons  were  filled,  the  churches  were  empty.  Two  months 
passed  thus,  and  then  the  emperor  issued  his  order  for 
Chrysostom's  banishment.  Having  taken  farewell  of  his 
sorrowing  friends,  he  left  the  church  and  was  conducted  on 
board  ship.  Hardly  had  he  set  sail  ere  the  Great  Church 
was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  not  dis- 
covered, but  it  suited  Chrysostom's  enemies  to  charge  the 
crime  upon  him  or  his  supporters.  He,  and  two  bishops  who 
accompanied  him,  were  detained  in  Bythinia  in  chains: 
his  adherents  were  hunted  down  and  subjected  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  torture.  Most  of  them,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Arsacius,  whom  the  emperor  had  appointed 
as  Chrysostom's  successor,  absented  themselves  from  the 
churches,  and  met  together  in  secret  as  often  as  they 
could. 

Pope  Innocent  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished 
Patriarch,  and  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  afflicted 
Church  of  Constantinople.  He  also  sharply  reproved 
Theophilus,  annulled  Chrysostom's  deposition,  and  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  procure  the  calling  of  a  General 
Council,  by  which  the  whole  controversy  might  be  examined 
and  settled.  He  was  earnestly  seconded  by  all  the  Western 
bishops,  and  by  the  Emperor  Honorius  himself:  but 
nothing  availed ;  no  material  pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  government  of  Arcadius,  for  every  available 
soldier  was  needed  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Alaric.  Thus 
this  infamous  cabal  of  bad  priests  and  bad  women, — of  all 
evil  combinations  ever  the  most  malignant  and  cruel, — 
were  enabled,  without  molestation,  to  gratify  to  the  full 
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their  selfish  hatred  against  the  man  whose  faithful  rebukes 
they  feared,  and  whose  saintly  life  was  their  standing  con- 
demnation. The  empress  had  selected  Gacusus,  a  small 
town  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the 
borders  of  Gilicia,  a  bleak  and  lonely  spot  among  the 
Tauric  mountains,  as  the  Patriarch's  place  of  exile.  In 
July,  A.D.  404,  he  started  from  Nicsea,  and  in  his  letters  he 
describes  his  terrible  journey  thither,  his  sufferings  from 
hard  bread,  brackish  water,  wretched  lodgings,  bad  roads, 
attacks  of  fever,  and  the  constant  dread  of  Isaurian  robbers. 
At  the  end  of  seventy  days  of  this  sort  of  travelling  he 
reached  his  destination,  and  was  kindly  received  by  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  From  this  desolate  spot  he 
maintained  a  considerable  correspondence  with  his  friends 
in  various  places.  This  correspondence  is  deeply  interest- 
ing :  it  gives  a  lively  view  of  his  condition  and  surround- 
ings :  it  abounds  in  wise  counsels  and  faithful  exhortation, 
and  breathes  throughout  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  forti- 
tude and  resignation.  From  his  far-off  station  he  still 
kept  loving  watch  over  the  trembling  remnant  of  his  flock 
in  Constantinople,  cheering  and  guiding  them  by  his 
messages  and  letters.  The  first  winter  of  his  exile  was 
unusually  severe,  and  told  heavily  on  the  health  of  the 
exile ;  but  the  return  of  spring  revived  him,  and  brought 
letters  and  visitors  to  cheer  bis  solitude.  And  so,  many 
weary  months  rolled  away,  his  thin  and  feeble  frame  sup- 
porting wonderfully  the  extremes  of  weather,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  his  Iqt. 

In  the  meantime,  the  story  of  his  sufferings  and  con- 
stancy had  spread  throughout  Christendom,  and  everywhere 
loyal  Christian  hearts  were  turning  with  admiring  venera- 
tion and  sympathy  towards  the  saintly  exile  in  his  far-off 
solitude.  This  became  so  manifest,  and  was  a  source  of 
such  annoyance  to  his  malignant  persecutors,  that  they 
procured  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  his  removal  to 
Pityus,  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Euxine.  The  order  arrived  in  June,  a.d.  407,  and  Chrysostom 
was  compelled  at  once  to  set  out  on  this,  his  last  journey, 
in  the  custody  of  two  soldiers,  whose  instructions  were  to 
hurry  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  if  their  prisoner  died  on 
the  road  so  much  the  greater  would  be  their  reward.  For 
three  months  the  venerable  saint  bore  up  under  the  ill- 
treatment  of  his  guards,  and  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
until  he  reached  Comana,  in  Pontus,  about  five  or  six 
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miles  beyond  which  was  a  little  church,  bailt  over  the 
remains  of  the  martyred  Bishop  Basiliscns.  Here  daring 
the  night,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  vision,  in  which  the  martyr 
appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brother 
John,  for  by  to-morrow  we  shall  be  together."  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  weary  exile  implored  his  guards  to 
allow  him  to  rest  a  few  hours  longer,  but  they  refused. 
Soon  after  they  had  started,  however,  he  became  so  ill  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  church.  He  now  felt  that 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  Having  asked  the  atten- 
dant priest  for  white  garments,  and  distributed  his  own 
among  those  about  him,  he  received  the  holy  Eucharist, 
following  the  concluding  prayer  with  the  words  which  were 
80  often  on  his  lips,  ''Glory  be  to  God  for  all  things. 
Amen."  And  then,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he 
calmly  passed  away.*  And  thus,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
A.D.  407,  expired  the  last  great  light  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
They  buried  him  by  the  side  of  the  martyr  Basiliscus. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  amid  the  affectionate  welcome  of 
thousands,  his  remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the  young 
Emperor  Theodosius  II.  laying  his  face  on  the  reliquary, 
and  imploring  forgiveness  of  the  wrongs  which  his  parents 
had  inflicted  on  the  saint  whose  ashes  it  contained. 

It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  Chry- 
sostom's  theological  views,  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
preaching.  Of  the  former  an  admirable  analysis  is  given 
in  the  small  volume  by  Dr.  Th.  Foerster,  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  and  of  which  Mr.  Stephens  has 
made  great  use  in  the  flnal  chapter  of  his  book.  As  to 
human  nature,  Chrysostom  held  its  hereditary  liability  to 
sin  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace  in  order  to  its  recovery ;  he  also  strongly  insisted  on 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  But  bis  language  on  these  subjects 
was  sufficiently  unguarded  to  lay  him  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  Pelagianism,  from  which,  however,  Augustine  labours  to 
defend  him.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  ideas  of  unconditional  election 
and  reprobation.  He  maintained  the  inscrutability  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  was  remarkably  clear  and  sound  in  his 
doctrinal  views  both  as  to  the  Triuity  and  as  to  the  Person 
of  our  Lord.    On  Christ's  redeeming  work.  His  love  and 

♦  Pallad.,  J>ial,  p.  40.    Thierry,  St,  J.  Chrysot.,  Jf-c,  p.  509.     TiUemont, 
BUt.  Eecl,,  Tom.  XI.  p.  345. 
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sacrifice,  he  has  some  sublime  and  heart-stirring  passages. 
He  represents  this  work  as  having  a  twofold  bearing ;  as 
the  paying,  on  man's  behalf,  the  debt  of  punishment  which 
he  owed  to  Satan,  and  the  debt  of  perfect  obedience  which 
he  owed  to  God.  Dr.  Foerster  calls  attention  to  traces 
in  Ghrysostom's  writings  of  the  notion  of  IrensBUs  and 
Origen,  that  the  Divinity  in  our  Lord  was  a  fact  for 
which  Satan  was  unprepared,  and  by  which,  on  account  of 
its  effect  on  the  value  of  His  sufferings,  he  was  completely 
outwitted.*  His  views  of  justification,  of  faith,  and  of 
good  works,  exactly  correspond  to  his  views  respecting 
human  nature.  Faith  is  not  so  much  the  entire  resting 
of  the  penitent  and  helpless  soul  on  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  as  jthe  beginning  of  that  great  effort  to  break  off 
sinful  habits  and  lead  a  holy  life  which,  assisted  as  it  will 
surely  be  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  become  manifest  in 
self-denial  and  all  other  good  works.  Our  salvation  is, 
however,  solely  of  God's  free  mercy,  but  He  has  made  faith 
and  good  works  its  necessary  conditions.  By  the  help  of 
Divine  grace,  obtainable  through  prayer,  man  can  be  every- 
thing and  do  everything  that  is  holy  and  good. 

His  views  as  to  the  Sacraments  were  those  which  he  had 
received,  and  which  were  held  throughout  the  Christendom 
of  his  day.  Baptism  he  regarded  as  not  merely  the  entrance 
into  the  Christian  covenant,  but  the  means  of  the  pardon  of 
sin,  of  the  renewal  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  strongly  condemup  the  practice, 
then  common,  of  putting  it  off,  even,  in  some  cases,  till  the 
approach  of  death.  He  speaks  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as 
a  sacrifice  and  a  feast,  and  of  those  who  communicate  as 
receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  a  striking 
passage  of  one  of  his  Homilies,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephens 
(p.  413),  he  says: 

"  Christ  is  present,  and  He  who  arranged  that  first  table,  even 
He  arranges  this  present  one.  For  it  is  not  man  who  makes 
the  things  which  are  set  before  us  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  but  it  is  Christ  Himself,  who  was  crucified  for  us.  The 
priest  stands  fulfilling  his  part  by  uttering  the  appointed  words, 
but  the  power  and  grace  are  of  God.  *  This  is  My  body,'  He 
says.  This  expression  changes  the  character  of  the  elements,  and 
as  that  sentence,  '  increase  and  multiply,'  once  spoken,  extends 
through  all  time,  enabling  the  procreative  power  of  our  nature, 
even  so  that  expression,  *  this  is  My  body,'  once  uttered,  does  at 

*  Dr.  Foerster,  Chrysostomtts  in  seinem  VerhSltnitSy  «J*c.,  p.  126. 
VOL.  LVI.     NO.  CXI.  K 
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every  table  in  the  churches,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day, 
and  even  till  Christ's  coming,  make  the  sacrifice  perfect." 

He  approved  the  invocation  of  departed  saints,  not  in 
the  Bomish  sense,  as  coming  between  us  and  God,  but 
simply  that  they  might  aid  our  prayers  by  means  of  their 
intercessions.  Of  priestly  confession,  of  purgatory,  of 
Mariolatry,  and  of  papal  supremacy  as  now  understood, 
we  find  no  trace.  He  held  the  future  punishment  of  the 
lost  to  be  everlasting;  his  language  on  this  subject  is 
unequivocal  and  terribly  impressive.* 

Diligent  and  able  as  he  was  in  all  the  duties  of  his  high 
ofiGice,  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  excelled.  His  personal 
appearance  was  not  such  as  is  often  associated  with 
popular  and  effective  oratory ;  he  was  short,  thin,  pale, 
•with  hollow  cheeks  and  deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  and  fore- 
head high  and  wrinkled.  The  better  to  command  his 
audience,  he  frequently  delivered  his  discourses  sitting  in 
the  ambo,  or  high  reading-desk,  just  inside  the  nave. 
His  preaching  on  ordinary  occasions  was  largely  expo- 
sitory. He  would  go  through  whole  books  of  Scripture 
verse  by  verse,  and  almost  word  by  word ;  he  frequently 
founded  his  discourse  on  the  lesson  for  the  day.  His 
expositions  are  such  as  could  result  only  from  a  strong 
understanding  and  a  sanctified  heart  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Scriptures  with  unceasing  study,  and  a  deep  conviction  of 
their  Divine  inspiration  and  authority.  But  exposition 
was  only  the  high  vantage  ground  from  whence  he  dealt 
with  the  souls  of  the  listening  multitude  before  him  ;  now 
suddenly  assailing  their  reason  with  irresistible  logic,  or 
their  conscience  with  overwhelming  appeal ;  and  now 
melting  their  hearts  with  his  pathos,  or  making  them  shrink 
with  dread  beneath  his  faithful  warnings  and  terrible 
denunciations;  meanwhile  the  vast  audience,  standing 
closely  packed  together,  absorbed  in  attention,  swayed 
beneath  the  preacher's  words  as  com  before  the  breeze, 
their  pent-up  feelings  breaking  forth  sometimes  in  shouts 
of  applause,  sometimes  in  tears  and  cries  for  mercy. 

We  part  with  our  theme  with  something  like  regret. 
Chrysostom  grows  upon  our  affection  as  well  as  our  admi- 
ration the  more  we  study  him.  His  works  are,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  expression,  full  of  himself ;  they  seem  to 

♦  See  passages  quoted  in  Dr.  Pusey's  reoent  work,  What  U  of  Faith  a$  to 
Hverlatting  PunUhment  T  pp.  250-25G. 
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glow  with  his  spirit  and  pulsate  with  his  heart.  As  we 
read  them  the  saint  himself  seems  to  live  again  before  us^ 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most 
simple-minded  and  pure-hearted,  devoted,  and  faithful  of 
all  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs."  It  is  one  of  the  many 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Stephen's  admirable  volume,  that  it  is 
throughout  an  appreciative  and  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
man  himself,  in  this  respect  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
otherwise  able  work  of  Neander.  To  the  earnest  minister 
of  Christ  the  story  of  Chrysostom's  life  cannot  but  be 
most  stimulating  and  helpful :  nor  could  such  a  one  desire 
a  better  preparation  for  his  all-important  work  than  to 
be  baptised  with  the  spirit  of  that  noble  saint  and  martyr, 
whose  whole  career  seems  like  a  comment  on  the  words, 
"  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy, 
and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  24). 
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Abt.  VII. — The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church.  Letters  to 
the  Clergy,  By  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.  With  Repliea 
from  Clergy  and  Laity ^  and  an  Epilogue  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Edited,  with  Essays  and  Comments,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Mallebon,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Broughton-in- 
Famess.    London :  Strahan.     1880. 

The  correspondence  published  in  this  volume  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  apart  from  the  fact  that  so  great  a  name 
as  Mr.  Buskin's  is  connected  with  it.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Malleson,  is  deeply  dissatisfied,  not  only  with  the  present 
attainments,  but  with  the  present  aims,  of  the  religious 
world.  Concurrently  with  this  state  of  mind,  a  growing 
friendship  with  Mr.  Ruskin  has  revealed  to  him  that  if  the 
latter  hold  himself  somewhat  aloof  from  the  visible  Church, 
it  is  from  excess,  and  not  from  lack  of  Christianity,  and 
that  the  views  he  holds  constitute  a  prophetic  message  to 
this  age.  Mr.  Malleson's  position,  as  the  secretary  of  a 
Northern  clerical  society,  has  supplied  the  channel  by 
which  the  great  boon  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  Church. 
He  has  obtained  from  Mr.  Ruskin  a  series  of  letters  for  the 
benefit  of  his  clerical  brethren,  has  published  them  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  now  gives  them  to  the  world, 
with  a  miscellaneous  correspondence  upon  them,  and  his 
own  Comments,  in  the  volume  before  us. 

We  can  hardly  say  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  letters 
entitles  them  to  any  lengthened  consideration,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  seems  rather  to  deprecate  their  publication.  Their 
lack  of  thoroughness,  and  the  astonishing  ease  with  which 
the  writers,  clerical  and  lay,  range  in  a  few  paragraphs 
over  the  whole  domain  of  theology  and  religion,  seem  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  society  for  which 
they  were  written.  But  great  names  often  count  for  more 
than  great  thoughts.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  such  a  cor- 
respondence should  have  taken  place  is  significant,  and  so 
distinguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Ruskin  claims  attention,  even 
when  not  speaking  on  subjects  specially  his  own.  We 
intend,  therefore,  devoting  some  space  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  of  the  questions  which  he  has  raised. 
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But  before  doing  so,  some  general  comment  on  the  whole 
discussion  is  required.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  the  editor,  or  the  letters  of  many  of 
the  contributors,  without  being  impressed  with  the  un- 
settlement,  moral  and  theological,  which  prevails  even  in 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  circles.  Mr.  Malleson  expresses  it 
thus :  **  A  man  is  needed  to  show  to  both  clergy  and  laity 
something  of  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  Gospel  teach- 
ing. Many  there  are,  and  even  of  this  number,  whose  cry 
is,  Exoriare  aliquis  /"  He  follows  with  an  appeal  to  others 
to  imitate  him  in  "  divesting  themselves  of  old  forms  of 
thought,"  in  "  casting  off  self-indulgent  thoughts  "  of  the 
duties  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  to  lift  themselves  "  out 
of  those  grooves  in  which  we  are  apt  to  run  so  smoothly 
and  so  complacently."  The  earnestness  of  this  exhorta- 
tion deserves  the  warmest  sympathy;  but  there  is  great 
danger  in  such  an  awakening  as  this.  The  reaction  from 
a  state  in  which'a  man  has,  without  very  strong  convictions, 
been  mastered  by  the  conventional  standards  around  him, 
is  likely  to  carry  him  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  lack  of 
self-restraint.  He  is  too  apt  summarily  to  condemn  his 
old  creed,  because  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  held  it,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  his  mind  is  to 
be  remedied  rather  by  the  selection  of  new  beliefs  from 
without  than  from  the  upgrowth  of  a  new  conviction  within. 
In  the  same  way,  he  reflects  upon  the  authorities  to  whom 
he  has  bowed  the  censure  he  has  passed  upon  himself,  and 
because  he  listened  to  them,  unawakened,  supposes  that 
they  must  have  been  drowsy  too.  Unable  precisely  to 
select  the  new  sphere  of  his  thoughts  and  energies,  or  to 
And  a  satisfactory  guide,  he  casts  his  eye  pensively  into 
the  future,  and  summons  his  spirit  to  the  forlorn  cry, 
Exoriare  aliquis/  If  in  that  moment  he  should  chance 
upon  any  one  who,  with  greater  position  than  his  own, 
has  become  a  victim  to  the  same  unsettlement,  and  is 
able  almost  triumphantly  to  avow  it,  he  is  well-nigh 
certain  to  hail  him  as,  at  least,  a  partial  answer  to  his 
prayer,  and  to  invest  his  lightest  word  with  the  dignity  of 
an  oracle  of  God.  Such  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Malleson  to  Mr.  Buskin.  He  seems  to  us  like  some 
adventurous  mortal  who  has  scaled  Olympus  and  brought 
down  one  of  the  Immortals  to  help  him  in  an  earthly  fray. 
He  is  himself  awed  by  the  unearthly  partnership.  He 
loses  no  opportunity  of  speaking  the  praises  of  his  great 
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ally,  is  troubled  with  questions  as  to  how  far  it  is  seemly 
to  differ  from  him,  and  what  strain  the  alliance  will  bear, 
when  he  is  obliged  reluctantly  to  argue  against  him, 
and  nullifies  his  results  by  pleading  that  when  his  friend 
is  wrong  it  is  only  because  he  is  transcendently  right. 
Of  the  value  of  this  partnership  we  ought  not  yet  to  speak. 
But  one  word  must  be  said.  No  one  can  question  the 
great  position  which  the  critic  occupies  in  helping  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Its  improvement  is  largely  effected 
by  the  influence  of  men  whose  mental  constitution  so  fixes 
them  from  seeing  the  other  side,  that  they  speak  with  an 
on  them  the  sense  of  surrounding  imperfection,  and  keeps 
almost  prophetic  denunciation.  The  self-satisfaction  and 
easiness  of  society  are  shaken,  and  the  remedy  gradually 
appears.  But  the  criticism  which  benefits  the  world  is 
often  an  injury  to  its  author.  It  is  possible  to  be  so 
repelled  by  the  shell  of  a  careless  statement  of  truth,  that 
the  kernel  of  inward  majesty  is  lost,  and  to  have  so  sharp 
an  eye  for  the  incongruities  and  the  sins  of  men  that  the 
greatness  which  lies  behind  is  never  seen.  It  is  well  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  ignorant  and  superficial  content- 
ment with  things  as  they  are,  in  which  so  many  pass  their 
days,  but  it  is  better  to  pass  on  through  all  that  is  defec- 
tive till  the  spirit  rests  in  the  sanctity  that  lies  behind. 

And  now  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  leading  subjects  to 
which  Mr.  Buskin  calls  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  He 
starts  three  questions : — The  position  of  the  clergy ;  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  symbol  to  express  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tian truth ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  separate  truths 
which  this  symbol  is  supposed  to  declare. 

^'What  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England?" 
asks  Mr.  Buskin,  and  in  his  third  letter  suggests  this 
reply :  "  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ate  teachers 
not  of  the  Gospel  to  England,  but  of  the  Gospel  to  all 
nations;  and  not  of  the  Gospel  of  Luther,  nor  of  the 
Gospel  of  Augustine,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  He 
compares  them  elsewhere  to  the  guides  of  Chamouni  and 
Grindelwald,  who  have  "  a  common  and  universal  science 
of  locality  and  athletics ;  **  and  in  keeping  with  this  figure 
discharges  the  clergy  from  holding  special  "opinions  on 
the  subject — say,  of  the  height  of  the  celestial  mountains, 
the  crevasses  which  go  down  quickest  to  the  pit,  and  other 
cognate  points  of  science,^-differing  from,  or  even  contrary 
to,  the  tenets  of  the  guides  of  the  Church  of  France,  the 
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Chnrch  of  Italy,  and  other  Christian  countries."  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  tell  us  what 
doctrines  are  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  knowledge 
about  mountains  and  crevasses  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
that  the  discussions  of  divines  mean  that  *'  their  common 
and  universal  science  "  has  yet  to  be  obtained.  To  our 
mind  Mr.  Buskin's  advice  is  much  like  bidding  physicians 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame  and  of  the  actioh  of  drugs  which  is  possessed  by  a 
country  doctor.  It  is  quite  true  that  science  of  the 
abstruser  sort  is  seldom  directly  needed  in  practice,  yet 
familiarity  with  it  gives  a  stronger  purchase  over  even 
the  simplest  truths.  We  are  quite  willing  to  join  in  Mr. 
Buskin's  protest  against  the  spirit  of  hair-splitting  specu- 
lation. But  the  whole  tone  of  his  remarks  goes  to  show 
that  he  would  class  all  the  doctrines  which  differentiate  the 
Church  of  England  from  that  of  Italy,  with  the  most  un- 
profitable of  scholastic  lucubrations.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  however  anxious  the  Church  might  have  been  to  pre- 
serve her  agreement,  or  to  discount  her  points  of  difference, 
the  thing  is  impossible.  Surely  Mr.  Buskin  does  not 
deny  the  broad  contrast  between  the  practical  effects  of 
Bomanism  and  Calvinism.  Yet  the  first  step  towards  dif- 
ference must  infallibly  be  taken,  men's  minds  being  what 
they  are,  and  then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  oppose 
rival  doctrines  to  one  another  and  wait  for  the  result. 
When  a  doctrine  has  been  delivered  no  polite  request  will 
get  it  taken  back ;  and  as  long  as  men  keep  their  mental  and 
moral  activity,  if  they  differ  from  it,  they  will  offer  another 
to  take  its  place.  If  all  truth  is  connected  and  Christianity 
is  ''  the  Truth,"  then  the  impact  upon  it  of  antichristian 
speculation  will  only  move  it  to  put  forth  a  new  doctrine, 
and  the  realm  of  creeds  will  be  enlarged  and  the  differences 
of  men  be  increased.  The  only  escape  from  the  creeds  and 
articles  now  extant  is  either  by  making  new  or  by  refusing 
to  inquire ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  do  the 
latter,  so  long  as  they  are  either  intelligent  or  earnest. 
As  to  the  warning  that  the  clergy  are  to  teach  the  "Gospel 
of  Christ,"  and  not  that  of  Augustine  or  Luther,  it  is  like 
ordering  a  drawing-master  to  teach  art,  but  not  Buskin  on 
art ;  for  Augustine  is  listened  to  only  as  an  expositor  of 
the  meaning  of  our  Lord,  just  as  Mr.  Buskin  is  followed 
as  an  expositor  of  the  laws  of  true  art. 
These  views  of  Mr.  Buskin  have,  however,  a  great  charm 
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for  his  editor,  and  he  is  scandalised  that  the  outcast  and 
the  Malagasy  should  be  sought  after  by  rival  missionary 
societies, — Roman,  Anglican,  or  Wesleyan,— all  represent- 
ing the  differences,  as  well  as  the  agreements,  of  Christen- 
dom. We  forbear  to  quote  his  language,  because  he  sullies 
his  affected  catholicity  with  contemptuousness,  and  sup- 
poses gross  vulgarity  to  be  piquancy  of  style.  We  will  not 
inquire  how  far  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  these  teachers 
are  necessary  for  heathens,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  know. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  time  to  come,  many  of  the  mis- 
sionary churches  may  consent  to  concentrate  their  energies 
upon  allotted  districts,  so  as  to  ensure  the  widest  distri- 
bution of  Christian  instruction,  and  to  lessen  whatever 
perplexity  is  caused  to  the  heathen  by  the  variety  of 
Christian  denominations.  But,  meanwhile,  the  facts 
of  human  nature  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  earnest  men  to  believe  that  even  the  secondary 
articles  of  their  faith  are  unimportant.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  a  man  who  does  not  hold  a  doctrine  to  speak  slightingly 
of  it,  but  it  is  woven  into  the  tissue  of  the  convictions  of 
those  who  do,  and  seems  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
even  of  the  greater  articles  of  faith.  And  in  the  long  run 
you  can  only  secure  the  many  qualities  which  will  carry 
out  and  support  missionary  enterprise,  along  with  a 
tenacious  clinging  to  every  portion  of  the  creed.  The 
so-called  Catholic  Missionary  Society  of  Mr.  Malleson 
would  never  gain  the  support  of  earnest  men  at  home, 
and  have  no  martyrs  abroad.  And  the  very  points  on 
which  we  differ,  Mr.  Malleson  should  remember,  touch  the 
vital  question  of  the  terms  upon  which  men  may  enjoy  the 
higher  blessings  of  Christianity.  The  hope  of  the  Church 
does  not  lie  in  the  chance  of  the  shadow  on  the  world's 
dial-plate  going  many  degrees  backward,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  one,  and  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Let  us  but  sincerely  cherish  a  large-hearted  charity  and  a 
generous  moderation,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  will  one 
day  grow  up  a  unity  of  Christian  faith  only  the  larger 
because  of  the  many  truths  which  it  will  embrace,  and  the 
deeper  because  of  the  many  struggles  through  which  it 
was  reached. 

Mr.  Buskin's  next  question  is  how  to  find  a  symbol 
both  simple  and  adequate  to  the  expression  of  Christian 
truth.  He  asks,  "  Can  this  Gospel  of  Christ  be  put  into 
such  plain  words  and  short  terms  as  that  a  plain  man  may 
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anderstand  it?  And  if  so,  would  it  not  be,  in  a  quite  primal 
sense,  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  rather  than  left  to  be 
gathered  out  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  written  by  no  means 
in  clear  English,  and  referring  for  further  explanation 
of  exactly  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  teaching,  to  a  Homily  of  Justification  which  is 
not  generally  in  the  possession,  or  even  probably  within 
the  comprehension  of  simple  persons?"  Again  he  says, 
"  I  want  only  to  put  the  sterner  question  before  your  Council 
how  this  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  either  '  iravraxov  *  or  to 
*  Trdvra  rd  eOvq'  if  first  its  preachers  have  not  determined 
quite  clearly  what  it  is  ?  And  might  not  such  definition, 
acceptable  to  the  entire  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be 
arrived  at  by  merely  explaining,  in  their  completeness  and 
integrity,  the  terms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — the  first  words 
taught  to  children  all  over  the  Christian  world?"  But 
what  confusion  of  thought  is  here !  The  Gospel,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  a  system  of  truths,  but  an  authoritative 
message  resting  upon  truths.  As  such,  of  course,  it  can 
be  put  into  few  and  simple  words.  Take  for  instance 
St.  Peter's  preaching  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost — "  Eepent 
and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Clearly  this  will  be  under- 
stood by  any  *' plain"  man,  if  he  start  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Most  Holy  Persons  who  are  spoken  of,  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  appeal  rests,  and  of  the  spiritual  experience 
(a  state  of  sin)  which  it  assumes.  If  not  he  must  be  told 
about  all  these,  and  the  meaning  of  repentance  and  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  must  be  explained  to  him.  And  all 
can  be  so  put  as  that  a  ''plain"  man  will  understand  it, 
though  of  course  the  whole  will  be  affected  by  the  qualities 
of  the  plain  man,  whether  he  be  stupid,  inquiring,  trustful, 
and  so  on.  To  meet  such  a  want  and  to  guard  against  all 
careless  statements,  the  Church  prepares  catechisms,  pro- 
vides for  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
follows  up  the  teaching  which  prepares  for  the  reception 
of  grace,  by  doctrines  and  precepts  necessary  to  be  received 
if  grace  is  to  be  kept.  But  the  Gospel  has  been  intro-* 
duced  into  an  old  world,  full  of  alien  religions,  philosophies, 
and  principles.  Unconsciously  all  these  have  more  or  less 
influenced  even  the  plain  man.  And  Christianity  must 
deal  with  them  all.  She  must  define  her  position,  and  tell 
the  world  what  she  claims  to  be.    If  she  have  demanded 
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the  obedieDce  of  the  Bimple  in  the  courtyard,  [she  must 
make  her  way  to  the  council-chamber  of  the  wise  within, 
and  claim  their  submission  as  well.  Hence,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  her  constituted  instructors,  arises  the  necessity 
of  those  systems  of  theology  and  those  Articles  for  which 
Mr.  Buskin  has  so  great  a  contempt. 

We  are  afraid  the  substitution  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for 
all  this  will  hardly  work.  Mr.  Buskin  allows  that  even  it 
does  not  explain  itself,  and,  besides  that,  it  is  a  prayer. 
Of  course,  therefore,  the  main  Christian  truths  appear  in 
it.  But  they  appear  devotionally,  as  the  objects  of  desire, 
and  not  of  belief.  Thus  it  is  not  the  Prayer  which 
explains  the  Gospel  to  us,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  which  explains  the  Prayer.  Our  interpretation  of 
it  must  be  learnt  elsewhere.  If  Mr.  Buskin  could  per- 
suade the  Churches  to  revoke  all  their  Confessions,  and 
take  the  Lord's  Prayer  instead,  he  would  find  that  in  their 
expositions  all  the  diflferences  of  Christendom  would  be 
renewed.  Each  man's  creed  would  be  called  in.  It  is 
BO  even  with  Mr.  Buskin.  He  brings  his  creed  and  finds  it 
embodied  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  having  enshrined 
it  there,  he  asks  us  to  take  it  as  a  new  basis  of  Church 
union  in  place  of  that,  say,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  of  Cardinal  Newman.  But  the  ground  he  occupies 
is  the  same  as  theirs. 

Now  let  us  see  what  teaching  Mr.  Buskin  extracts  from 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Of  the  first  clause  he  says  thai  it 
gives  us  the  "  first  great  commandment "  of  the  Gospel, 
"namely,  that  we  have  a  Father  whom  we  can  love 
and  are  required  to  love,  and  to  desire  to  be  with 
Him  in  heaven,  wherever  that  may  be.  And  to  declare 
that  we  have  such  a  Father,  this,  surely,  is  a  most 
pleasant  and  glorious  good  message  and  spell  to  bring  to 
men,  as  distinguished  from  the  evil  message  and  accursed 
spell  which  Satan  has  brought  to  the  world  instead  of  it, 
that  they  have  no  Father,  but  only  a  *  consuming  fire  * 
ready  to  devour  them,  unless  they  are  delivered  from 
its  raging  flames  by  some  scheme  of  pardon  for  all,  for 
which  they  are  to  be  thankful  not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the 
Son."  Mr.  Buskin  forgets  that  our  Lord  was  speaking 
to  a  chosen  body  of  men,  who  had  already  the  love  of 
God  dwelling  in  their  hearts,  and  were  persuaded  of  His 
favour  resting  upon  them.  The  revelation  made  to  them 
was  that  that  love  rested  not  upon  any  external  rela- 
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tionship,  bat  upon  His  essential  Fatherhood  to  them. 
And  their  love  was  authorised  to  utter  itself  in  a  new  way — 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  Thus  the  prayer  is 
given  to  those  who  are  in  relationship  with  our  Lord  as 
His  disciples,  and  commands,  not  the  presence  of  love  and 
trust,  but  the  manner  of  their  expression  when  present. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Buskin  has  eyer  tried  to 
bring  home  this  truth  to  his  plain  man.  If  he  would  do 
80,  be  would  find  that  the  most  eager  to  receive  it  would 
find  it  the  hardest  of  belief,  and  that  the  thought  of  our 
own  near  relationship  to  God  is  incompatible  with  any 
high  notion  of  His  perfections.  Conscience,  no  less  than 
Scripture,  interposes  between  the  heart  and  its  resting- 
place  that  doctrine  of  mediation  which  Mr.  Buskin  seems 
here  to  reject.  We  say  seems,  because  Mr.  Malleson,  in 
his  Comments,  says  thai  he  was  not  long-in  apprehending 
that  when  Mr.  Buskin  alludes  to  a  scheme  of  pardon  '  for 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  thankful  not  to  the  Father, 
but  to  the  Son,*  he  was  far  from  impugning  that  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  in  which,  as  it  is  generally  understood 
among  Christian  people,  the  whole  plan  of  salvation 
centres."  We  wish  we  could  find  grounds  for  this  con- 
fidence, but  the  whole  drift  of  Mr.  Buskin's  Letters  tends 
the  other  way.  The  letters  of  the  clergy  take  the  same 
view  with  ourselves,  and  one  (Mr.  Bigg)  plainly  says  that 
''the  teaching  that  'God  is  Love*  must  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  those  forensic  views  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
atonement  which  all  the  subtlety  of  Canon  Mozley  cannot 
bring  into  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  our  consciences. 
If  the  Father  is  Love,  there  can  be  no  division,  no  anti- 
thesis between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  He  is  Love, 
then  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  love, 
must  enter  into  our  conception  of  the  Father  also." 
For  us  who  hold  these  ''  forensic  views,"  the  answer  is 
easy.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  in  much 
popular  teaching  there  has  been  a  lamentable  separation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  work  of  human 
redemption,  and  a  disposition  to  lay  too  fmuch  stress  upon 
our  Lord's  suffering,  qud  suffering,  instead  of  upon  His 
suffering  as  the  outcome  and  embodiment  of  His  meri- 
torious obedience.  But  no  careful  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  would  say  either  that  sin  destroyed 
the  Fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man,  or  that  redemption 
is  to  be  ascribed  "  not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the  Son." 
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The  love  of  God  is  not  oat  of  keeping  with  His  wrath,  nor 
is  our  Lord's  intervention  between  ns  and  His  Father 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  He  intervenes  by  His  Father's 
will.  And  we  claim  that  this  doctrine,  more  than  any 
other,  lays  stress  upon  the  presence  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Father,  by  adding  a  deeper  pathos  to  the  saying  that 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son." 

Let  us  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  mere  word  "  Forensic.*' 
Surely  human  justice  has  its  ground  and  justification  in 
the  Divine.  Whether  it  maintain  right  relations  or  demand 
satisfaction  when  they  have  been  violated,  it  corresponds 
to  a  kindred  attribute  in  God.  And  however  petty  may  be 
many  of  the  matters  with  which  human  justice  has  to 
deal,  its  fundamental  principles  and  procedure  have  the 
same  majesty  as  itself.  If,  then,  God  be  just.  His  dealings 
with  men  are  certain  to  have  a  forensic  aspect.  The  real 
mystery  does  not  lie  there  so  much  as  in  the  truths,  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  and 
are  held  as  much  by  its  opponents  as  by  its  supporters. 
The  Incarnation,  and  the  mystical  oneness,  which  follows, 
between  our  Lord  and  the  human  race,  these  are  the  great 
mysteries,  and  as  we  receive  these  by  faith,  without  compre- 
hending them,  so  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  fact 
of  mediation  truths  beyond  our  range,  though  not  contrary 
to  any  principle  of  our  nature.  Ouly  let  one  or  two  con- 
siderations be  borne  in  mind.  In  human  affairs  the 
administration  of  justice  and  government  are  detached  and 
made  special  provinces  entrusted  to  experts.  Hence  the 
relation  between  judge  and  judged,  and  between  governor 
and  governed,  has  come  to  be  something  external,  and,  in  a 
sense,  accidental.  When  men  have  passed  from  the  study 
of  human  procedure  to  the  Divine,  they  have  carried  with 
them  the  same  thought  of  a  merely  judicial  relationship 
to  God,  represented  as  a  Judge  or  moral  Governor.  Thus 
what  has  been  built  upon  it  has  seemed  to  them  artificial. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  insist  that  the  judicial  relationship 
of  God  to  men,  and  to  the  Eedeemer  for  men,. is  the  out- 
come of  His  essential  Fatherhood,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
necessity  of  His  Being.  As  soon  as  we  have  seen  this,  the 
judicial  appears  as  only  one  great  department  of  God's 
dealings  with  us.  His  Fatherhood  is  broader  than  it,  and 
we  are  kept  from  making  the  forensic  our  only  point  of 
view,    or   supposing   that    one    statement  can    exhaust 
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the  many  aspects  of  bo  great  a  fact  as  the  Atonement. 
We  retain  this  side  in  union  with  many  others,  for  "which 
some  have  deserted  it.  Above  all,  let  us  guard  against  that 
commonplace  teaching  which  professes  to  be  on  equal 
terms  with  the  counsels  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  see  in 
the  mysteries  of  atonement  only  a  case  of  everyday 
justice,  and  not  a  great  supernatural  transaction^  truly,  yet 
only  partially,  revealed. 

We  cannot  forbear  a  further  remark  on  the  assertion  that 
these  '\forensic  views  "  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  subtlety, 
be  brought  into  harmony  *'  with  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
sciences." The  audacity  of  this  statement  is  amazing. 
The  whole  of  its  force  lies  in  leaving  out  of  account  two 
most  important  elements  in  the  doctrine  he  assails.  Con- 
science testifies  against  justification  attaching  to  the  satis- 
faction rendered  by  another,  and  given  regardless  of  fitness 
to  receive  it.  But  is  not  Mr.  Bigg  aware  that  the  doctrine 
of  substitution  rests  upon  the  revelation  of  a  relationship 
of  the  Son  of  man  to  us  all,  which  makes  His  atonement 
to  be  offered  by  us,  as  well  as  for  us,  and  instead  of  us  ? 
And  does  he  forget  that  only  extreme  Antinomians  sup- 
pose that  we  can  be  justified  without  that  repentance, 
which  is  the  only  reparation  we  can  make  for  our  sins  ? 
The  objection  comes  with  singularly  bad  grace  from  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  and  Dr.  Macleod 
Campbell ;  for  they  hold  by  the  mystical  union  with  our 
Lord  as  our  only  ground  of  hope,  and  by  the  teaching,  that 
our  Lord  offered  to  God  a  vicarious  penitence,  into  which 
all  believers  enter.  The  difference  between  us  seems  to  be 
that  his  conscience  believes  penitence  and  union  with  Christ 
to  satisfy  all  requirements,  while  we  add  the  necessity  of  a 
satisfaction  by  suffering  to  justice,  and  that  we  see  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  in  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  repentance, 
and  none  in  that  of  vicarious  suffering.  Indeed,  we  claim 
that  conscience  is  on  our  side.  The  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution has  not  been  launched  upon  the  world  by 
Christian  theologians.  It  is  foreshadowed  in  every  influ- 
ential ancient  religion;  and  where  special  theories  have 
destroyed  the  guilt  of  sin  by  implicating  it  with  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  the  energies  which  turned  outwards 
towards  propitiation  turn  inwards  to  gratuitous  self-torture, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  fakir.  What  are  we  to  say  to 
the  testimony  of  the  best  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  say  the 
Trilogy  ofjEschylus,  or  the  OEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  ? 
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In  those  matchless  expressions  of  the  sense  of  gnilt  and 
terror  which  follows  upon  crime,  of  the  hanger  for  jastice 
which  the  victims  and  witnesses  of  wrong-doing  feel,  in 
the  conviction  of  the  sure  demand  of  justice  for  punish- 
ment, we  have  the  truly  natural  foundations  upon  which 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation  rests.  And  it  is  only 
when  the  growing  complexity  of  human  life,  and  the  in- 
crease of  engrossing  knowledge,  throw  the  unseen  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  accommodations  of  a  highly-organised 
social  life  lessen  the  sense  of  wrong,  that  this  demand  of 
conscience  sounds  less  imperious,  or  even  ceases  to  be 
heard.  And  here  we  are  brought  back  to  our  starting 
point,  to  ask  Mr.  Buskin  how  it  is  that,  if  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  be  such  a  **  spell  to  bring  to  men,"  it 
does  not  captivate  his  plain  man  ?  It  does,  indeed,  satisfy 
fashionable  congregations  at  the  West  End — those  people 
who,  of  all  others,  seem  most  contemptible  to  Mr.  Buskin ; 
but  the  crowds  of  simple  folk  are  found  where  is  preached, 
often  in  caricature,  that  "  scheme  of  pardon  for  all,"  which 
Mr.  Buskin  finds  so  unattractive. 

Space  will  only  permit  us  to  select  a  few  of  the  other 
topics  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  started.  Commenting  on  the 
clause,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  Mr.  Buskin  complains  that 
religious  teachers  do  not  teach  their  hearers  its  true 
meaning.  '*  They  allow  their  people  to  use  it  as  if  their 
Father's  will  were  always  to  kill  their  babies,  or  do  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  them,  instead  of  explaining  to  them  that 
the  first,  intensest  article  of  their  Father's  will  was  their 
own  sanctification,  and  following  comfort  and  wealth  ;  and 
that  the  only  path  to  national  prosperity  and  to  domestic 
peace  was  to  understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  was,  and 
to  do  all  they  could  to  get  it  done."  Mr.  Buskin  cannot 
mean  that  the  passage  excludes  the  enforcement  of  the 
duty  of  resignation  in  the  troubles  of  life,  or  that  God  does 
not  overrule  the  evil  which  exists,  even  while  He  wills  us 
to  make  war  upon  it,  and  to  overcome  it.  If  this  be  granted, 
we  see  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Buskin  says,  though  it 
loses  force  by  his  usual  exaggeration.  We  see  hardly  more 
religion  in  much  of  what  is  called  resignation  than  in 
ordinary  worldly  practice.  Many  men  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  customary  decencies  of  religion  and  morality 
being  outwardly  observed,  the  rest  of  their  life  is  an 
empire  of  their  own.  When  some  shock  of  bereavement, 
or  some  reverse  in  their  circamstances,  befalls  them,  they 
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saddenly  discover  that  there  are  realms  where  another  will 
than  theirs  is  supreme,  and  they  fall  back  upon  their 
narrowed  frontiers,  prepared  to  rule  where  they  can,  and 
submit  where  they  must.  But  to  be  religious,  resignation 
must  possess  the  activity  of  a  sacrifice,  just  as  our  Lord's 
death  upon  the  cross  was  His  greatest  act.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  most  active  life  must  have  in  it  an  element 
of  resignation,  as  making  our  every  occupation  a  sub- 
mission to  a  commandment  authorising  us  to'seek,  to  take, 
to  use,  but  always  far  the  glory  of  God.  So  far  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  right. 

But  he  accompanies  his  complaint  with  another  attack 
upon  his  standing  enormity — the  taking  of  usury.  He 
says  that  he  has  never  heard  any  one  "  heartily  proclaiming 
that  *  no  covetous  person,  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  of  God ; '  and  on 
myself  personally  and  publicly  challenging  the  bishops  of 
England  generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
to  say  whether  usury  was  or  was  not  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them." 
We  hardly  wonder  at  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  neglect, 
and  are  heartily  sorry  that  Mr.  Buskin  should  spoil  the 
effect  of  his  protest  against  the  '  mammon-worship  '  of  the 
age,  by  a  crusade  against  a  practice  which  is  only  casually 
allied  with  that  vice.  We  rather  grudge  the  work  of 
answering  the  question,  because  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Buskin's  views  ate  unalterable ;  and  the  world  at  large  is 
not  in  want  of  arguments  to  justify  its  practice.  But  when 
Mr.  Buskin  appeals  to  the  prohibition  of  usury  in  the 
Pentateuch,  he  overlooks  the  distinction  between  those 
times  and  our  own.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  eternal ;  its 
forms  vary  with  the  times.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial undertakings,  the  money-wealth  of  the  Hebrews 
was  hoarded  as  treasure,  for  which  he  could  get  no  return. 
If  he  took  usury  from  his  brother,  he  made  the  necessity  of 
another  the  means  of  extorting  for  himself  an  advantage, 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  have  had.  As  far  as  men 
commit  that  crime  to-day,  the  old  condemnation  falls  with 
all. its  weight  upon  their  heads.  But  in  the  present  day 
money  ''  breeds,"  and  it  is  only  fair  that,  if  a  man  hand 
over  money  to  his  neighbour  to  meet  his  temporary  wants, 
he  should  receive  back,  not  what  he  lent,  but  that  sum 
plus  the  natural  increment,  which  we  call  legitimate 
interest.  There  is  a  question  of  righteousness  or  on- 
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righteousness  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  as  well  as  of 
greed  or  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  lender. 

Mr.  Buskin's  remarks  on  the  petition,  *'  And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us/' 
are  very  strange.  First  he  finds  fault  with  the  Church  for 
substituting  the  word  "  trespasses  "  for  "  debts  "  {oj>eCKriiuiTa) 
in  the  original,  and  supposes  the  latter  word  to  apply 
merely  to  sins  of  omission.  At  any  rate,  we  have  our 
Lord's  sanction  for  the  change,  for  He  explains  by  the 
word  "  trespasses "  {irapairrcofiaTa)  what  he  meant  by 
"  debts."  And  the  two  are  really  coextensive.  If  a  man 
transgress,  it  is  clear  that  his  debt  to  the  Divine  law  is  all 
the  greater.  And  in  the  same  way,  a  sin  of  omission  is  a 
**  trespass,"  as  sinning  against  the  claim  of  the  command- 
ment, not  merely  for  a  certain  line  of  action,  but  for  a 
certain  amount  of  action,  equal  to  the  duty  set  by  the 
application  of  the  commandment  to  the  circumstauces  of 
our  individual  life.  This  disposes  of  the  subsequent  state- 
ment that  while  *'  people  well  educated  and  happily  cir- 
cumstanced "  often  need  forgiveness  for  sins  of  omission, 
"  it  may  easily  chance  that  long  periods  of  their  life  pass 
without  any  such  conscious  sin  as  could,  on  any  discovery  or 
memory  of  it,  make  them  cry  out,  in  truth  and  in  pain, 
^  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ! ' "  All  we  can  say  is  thai 
the  consciences  of  such  people,  at  all  events,  are  not  well 
educated.  Is  sin,  then,  only  the  same  thing  as  crime  ?  Can 
they  read  without  humiliation  those  two  commandments 
on  which  *'  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  ?"  Has  not 
Mr.  Buskin  himself  been  enlarging  upon  the  way  in  which 
we  all  take  the  *'  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  in  vain,"  and 
upon  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  ?  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  an  enlightened  man  will  feel,  as  he  prays 
to  be  forgiven,  as  though  he  embodied  the  spirit  of  trans- 
gression. 

Further  on  Mr.  Buskin  says  that  "  nothing  in  thjB  various 
inconsistency  of  human  nature  is  more  grotesque  than  its 
willingness  to  be  taxed  with  any  amount  of  sin  in  the  gross, 
and  its  resentment  at  the  insinuation  of  having  committed 
the  smallest  parcel  of  them  in  detail."  We  admit  the  fact, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  grotesque.  Men  do  not  resent,  as 
a  rule,  being  charged  with  implication  in  the  common  sin, 
and  they  find  relief  in  the  act  of  confession  to  Ood.  They 
reasonably  shrink  from,  unreasonably  resent,  being  taxed 
with  certain  definite  offences  from  an  altogether  cUfferent 
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side  of  their  nature.  They  are  conscious  that  the  whole  of 
their  case  cannot  be  laid  before  their  accuser.  They 
deny  his  right  to  judge,  and  cannot  bar  judgment  by  a 
retaliatory  discourse.  Society  exists  by  mutual  confidence, 
and  they  instinctively  resist  being  charged  with  their  mis- 
deeds, as  a  measure  of  self-defence. 

At  the  close  of  this  letter  Mr.  Buskin  brings  some  singular 
charges  against  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  which 
we  must  notice.  First  he  says  that  **  the  English  liturgy, 
-evidently  drawn  up  with  the  amiable  intention  of  making 
religion  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  a  people  desirous  of 
saving  their  souls  with  no  great  degree  of  personal  incon- 
venience, is  perhaps  in  no  point  more  unwholesomely 
lenient  than  in  its  concession  to  the  popular  conviction 
that  we  may  obtain  the  present  advantage  and  escape  the 
future  punishment  of  any  sort  of  iniquity  by  dexterously 
concealing  the  manner  of  it  from  man,  and  triumphantly 
confessing  the  quantity  of  it  to  God."  Are  we  really  to 
take  this  as  seriously  meant?  If  we  must,  we  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Buskin  where  there  is  any  note  of  triumph 
in  the  solemn  General  Confession  of  the  Prayer-Book  ?  If 
those  who  repeat  it  do  so  unhumbled,  it  is  certainly  their 
own  fault,  and  the  Liturgy  cannot  be  blamed.  Would  Mr. 
Buskin  have  an  united  act  of  worship  without  a  confession 
of  sin,  or  does  he  think  it  either  desirable  or  possible  that 
it  should  take  the  form  of  an  enumeration  by  each  member 
of  the  congregation  of  his  special  faults?  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depended  upon  our 
blazing  them  abroad  to  men,  or  that  the  Common  Prayer 
prevents  our  confessing  to  God,  through  its  forms,  the 
definite  sins  which  we  remember.  It  assumes  that  we 
shall  do  so,  and  it  bids  us  remember  that  more  than  our 
most  sinful  acts  we  have  to  mourn  over  the  sitiful  nature 
which  causes  them,  and  that  the  sins  which  we  call  to 
mind  are  but  the  least  part  of  the  sins  which  we  commit. 
In  his  Epilogue  Mr.  Buskin  asks,  with  a  sneer,  whether 
those  who  are  exhorted  to  make  this  confession  '^  remain 
under  the  impression  that,  unless  with  the  advantage  of 
their  own  candour,  God  must  remain  ill-informed  on  the 
subject  of  their  sins?''  We  should  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  make  this  objection.  Has  he 
not  been  laughing  at  men  who  wiU  not  admit  their  faults 
when  taxed  with  them  by  their  neighbours  ?  If  it  be  such 
B  virtue  to  admit  our  sins  to  our  fellow-men,  who  know 
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them,  why  is  it  so  foolish  to  deplore  them  before  God^ 
simply  because  He  knows  them  before  we  tell  Him  ?  The 
Common  Prayer  simply  gives  a  form  of  words  by  which 
congregations  may  individually  unburthen  themselves- 
before  God.  It  says  nothing  about  our  behaviour  towards 
our  neighbour,  because  just  then  it  is  concerned  with  our 
dealings  with  God;  and  how  the  heaping  up  of  expressions  in 
condemnation  of  our  sin  is  leniency,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see.  The  leniency  would  seem  really  to  lie  in  supposing^ 
that  God  forgives  sins  at  all,  and  for  that  belief  the  English 
Church  is  not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  accountable. 

Next,  Mr.  Euskin  says  that  a  form  of  prayer  "  cannot 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  fitted  for  the  use  of  a  body  of 
well-taught  and  experienced  Christians,  such  as  should 
join  the  services  of  a  Church  nineteen  centuries  old,  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  timid  sinner  who  has  that  day 
first  entered  its  porch,  or  of  the  remorseful  publican  who- 
has  only  recently  become  sensible  of  his  call  to  a  pew  ?  " 
How  inconsistent  this  sounds !  But  a  moment  ago  we- 
have  been  told  what  terrible  mockery  congregations  are 
guilty  of  in  their  confessions  of  sin.  We  conceive  all 
kinds  of  enormities,  which  are  ready,  if  allowed,  to  spring 
from  their  concealment.  Now,  however,  we  are  told  that 
the  good  people  who  have  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Church,  have  got  far  beyond  anything  suitable  to  the 
*'  timid  sinner  *•  or  the  "  remorseful  publican."  Yet  surely 
we  have  all  the  same  God  to  worship,  the  same  command- 
ments to  learn  and  keep,  the  same  sin  to  confess,  and  the 
same  Saviour  to  seek.  Certainly  the  best  of  the  wor- 
shippers will  be  the  first  to  wish  to  stand  humbly  with 
the  ''publicans  and  sinners,"  and  to  declare  that  his 
understanding  of  the  Gfospel  has  only  taught  him  his  need 
of  it  the  toore  fully.  In  all  things  else  we  may  differ, 
but  in  our  worship  we  all  are  one.  It  is  true,  perhaps, 
thai  the  full  liturgy  is  not  suitable  for  all  those  who  enter 
upon  a  religious  life.  But  if  so,  it  is  not  because  of  any- 
thing, that  it  contains,  but  because  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  those  who  thus  begin  to  use  it  will  not  stand 
the  strain  it  puts  upon  them.  To  such,  probably,  a  shorter 
service  is  of  greater  use. 

Once  more  Mr.  Buskin  says  that  the  '^  clergy  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  daily  increasing  distrust  in  the  public 
mind  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  after  having  so  long  insisted 
on  their   offering    supplication,    at   least   every  Sunday- 
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morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  that  ihe  rest  of  their  lives 
hereafter  might  be  pure  and  holy,  leaving  them  conscious 
all  the  while  that  they  would  be  similarly  required  to  inform 
the  Lord  next  week,  at  the  same  hour,  that '  there  was  no 
health  in  them ! '  Among  the  much-rebuked  follies  and 
abuses  of  so-called  *  Bitualism,'  none  that  I  have  heard  of 
are  indeed  so  dangerously  and  darkly  *  ritual  *  as  this  piece 
of  authorised  mockery  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  human 
life,  and  only  entrance  of  eternal  life — repentance/'  This 
prayer  has  indeed  a  heavy  charge  to  answer  for,  if  it  be 
the  cause  of  the  prevailing  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Unfortunately  the  mischief  must  have  been  done* 
by  a  mistake.  Many  answers  could  be  made  to  the  objection. 
We  might  remind  Mr.  Buskin  that  the  prayer  is  a  congre- 
gational act,  and  that  no  congregation  is  ever  twice  alike. 
Still  more,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  supposing  the 
words  of  the  absolution  to  be  fully  realised,  yet  it  would  be 
by  the  power  of  Divine  grace  dwelling  in  us,  and  would  not 
lessen  our  need  to  cry,  "There  is  no  health  in  us.'* 
Indeed,  our  life  can  only  be  kept  "pure  and  holy"  so  long 
as  we  unceasingly  remember  our  sin.  Once  let  us  think 
complacently  of  ourselves  and  the  power  of  holiness  deserts 
us.  ^  Thus,  while  we  are  here  below,  the  acknowledgment 
of  sin  is  the  condition  of  holiness.  And,  indeed,  forgive- 
ness is  never  absolute  while  we  live.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  our  retaining  that  attitude  of  penitence  and  trust  by 
which  we  received  it  first.  The  moment  we  cease  to  present 
ourselves  in  that  way,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  absolution. 
If  that  be  so,  we  ought  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
express  what  must  be  the  unfailing  conviction  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  weekly  confession  of  our  sin  should  best  declare 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  lives.  ^ 

Mr.  Euskin  returns  to  the  subject  of  the  Liturgy  in  his 
Epilogue,  and  gives  a  number  of  interesting  quotations 
from  old  missals  to  show  the  alterations  for  the  worse  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Beformed  Prayer-Book.  We 
cannot  follow  him  into  this.  But  he  is  especially  vexed 
with  the  tautologies  of  the  opening  address.  "Acknowledge 
and  confess,"  "sins  and  wickedness,"  "dissemble  nor 
cloke,"  and  so  forth.  We  admit  all  he  has  to  say.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  habit  of  repeating 
synonymous  terms  which  prevailed  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  But  while  we  grant  that  it  is  a  blemish,  we  would 
urge  that  the  Prayer-Book  must  be  treated  as  a  great  elassic 
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of  onr  language,  and  that  what  is  gained  in  correctness  by 
its  revision,  is  lost  in  the  damage  done  to  the  many 
venerable  associations  which  have  grown  up  around  it. 

The  last  passage  which  we  shall  quote  from  Mr.  Buskin 
will  reveal  the  ground  of  most  of  his  complaints.  He  says 
in  his  eighth  letter  that  "  nearly  the  whole  missionary  body 
(with  the  hottest  Evangelistic  sect  of  the  English  Church) 
is  at  this  moment  composed  of  men  who  think  the  Gospel 
they  are  to  carry  to  mend  the  world  with,  forsooth,  is  that 
*If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father ;' 
while  I  have  never  yet,  in  my  own  experience,  met  either 
with  a  missionary  or  a  town  bishop,  who  so  much  as  pro- 
fessed himself  to  understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 
was,  far  less  to  teach  anybody  else  to  do  it.**  It  is  useless 
to  protest  against  the  exaggeration  of  this  criticism,  but 
we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  it  should  hurry 
its  author  into  so  serious  an  irreverence.  The  misuse  of  a 
truth  is  not  the  least  excuse  for  speaking  wantonly  of  the 
truth  itself,  much  less  when  it  is  so  unspeakably  sacred  as 
is  that  of  our  Lord's  advocacy  in  the  heavens.  But  the 
main  controversy  between  Mr.  Euskin  and  the  clergy  is 
here  brought  to  an  issue.  Two  questions  must  be  answered 
by  the  religious  teacher.  Firstly,  what  does  the  will  of 
God  demand  that  men  should  be?  Secondly,  by  what 
means  can  they  become  this,  and  how  can  the  consequences 
of  their  past  departure  from  it  be  averted  ?  We  quite 
believe  that  many  Evangelical  teachers  have  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  the  second  question.  Aware  that  men  know 
more  than  they  do,  and  that  the  great  Evangelical  doc- 
trines are,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  sufficient  motives 
to  holiness,  they  have,  perhaps,  insisted  upon  them  so 
exclusively  that*  the  pattern  and  enforcement  of  holiness 
have  fallen  into  neglect.  In  telling  how  men  can  be 
brought  to  the  goal  of  God's  purpose  for  them,  they  have 
forgotten  fully  to  declare  what  that  purpose  is,  or,  in 
unworthy  instances,  their  conviction  of  the  power  of  the 
remedy  has  led  them  to  trifle  with  the  disease.  But  it  is  a 
poor  amendment  of  their  error  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  merely  to  insist  to  sinful  men  upon  what  they 
ought  to  be,  while  you  show  them  no  dispensation  of  grace 
by  which  they  can  reach  it.  The  heart  will  turn  away  to 
One  who  justifies  the  Evangelical  preachers  by  crying 
"  Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
^  And  now  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  We  have 
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bat  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Our  differences  with  Mr.  Buskin  have 
been  so  many  that  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  do  justice 
to  his  earnestness  of  purpose^  and  his  desire  for  the  preva- 
lence of  truth.  We  do  so  ungrudgingly.  Yet,  when  all  has 
been  said,  we  are  obliged  to  take  up  a  proverb,  which  several 
of  the  clergy  have  quoted  against  Mr.  Buskin,  and  to  say, 
''  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Malleson 
remonstrates  by  saying  that  "  Beligion  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness." To  be  sure  it  is.  But  the  critical  determination  of 
theological  truth,  the  inquiry  into  its  relations  to  the 
varied  necessities  of  men,  and  the  principles  which  are  to 
guide  us  in  employing  it,  all  these  are  so  intricate  as  to 
belong  to  experts.  Each  man,  indeed,  is  somewhat  of  a 
theologian,  but  to  give  a  confident  opinion  on  many  of  the 
subjects  before  us  involves  the  devotion  of  a  patient  learning 
to  them,  which  Mr.  Buskin  hardly  shows  himself  to  possess. 
We  are  all  apt  to  think  human  talent  and  energy  Protean, 
and  to  judge  a  man's  attempts  in  one  province  by  his 
achievements  in  another.  And  thus  the  sayings  of  a  great 
man  often  acquire  a  factitious  importance.  Mr.  Malleson 
seems  to  have  been  caught  in  this  snare.  But  nature  is 
not  so  prodigal  in  her  gifts ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the 
letters  before  us  important  rather  as  impressing  us  with  the 
earnest  impatience  with  which  the  outside  world  looks  to 
the  Church  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  age,  than  as  either 
convincing  us  of  old  errors,  or  bringing  to  light  new  truths. 
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Abt.  VIII. — 1-  The  Holy  Bible,  toith  an  Explanatory  and 
Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation. 
By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  New  Testament.  Vol.  II.  "St.  John's 
Gospel.''  By  B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.  Murray.  1880. 
2.  A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Neio  Testament.  By 
English  and  American  Scholars  of  various  Evan- 
gelical Denominations.  Vol.  II.  The  "  Gospel  of 
St.  John."  By  W.  Mellioan,  D.D.,  and  W.  P. 
MouLTON,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1880. 

On  several  occasions  we  have,  in  this  Journal,  undertaken 
to  register  or  represent  the  progress  of  theological  thought 
upon  the  writings  of  St.  John.  The  task  has  always  been 
profitable  to  ourselves,  but  not  always  pleasant:  some- 
times we  have  had  to  deal  with  destructive  criticism, 
which,  when  St.  John  is  its  object,  assumes  its  most  pain- 
ful form.  The  present  paper  we  begin  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  yield  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  preparation, 
and  that  our  readers  will  find  their  full  advantage  in  what 
we  have  to  say ;  because  our  purpose  is  to  say  little  of  our 
own,  but  simply  to  show  what  and  what  kind  of  advantage 
they  possess  in  the  two  books  lying  before  us ;  and  to  give 
some  illustrations  of  the  service  which  these  books  have 
rendered  in  what  may  be  called  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  important  department  of  Biblical  literature. 

These  last  words  are  not  loosely  used.  The  writings  of 
St.  John—supposed  at  least  to  include  the  Gospel,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse — are  at  once  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  the  expositor,  and  the  most  valuable  to  the  reader 
of  his  exposition.  The  same  reason  proves  both  these 
points.  AH  the  difficulties  of  the  revelation  of  God,  and 
all  its  glories  as  given  on  earth,  find  their  crown  in  these 
writings.  Hence,  for  a  long  time  past,  there  has  been  a 
special  amount  of  theological  skill  and  care  expended  upon 
them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  present 
generation  the  works  of  St.  John  have  been  the  centre  of  a 
larger  and  more  earnest  circle  of  literature  than  the  works 
of  any  other  one  Biblical  writer.    But  on  this  occasion  our 
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•subject  is  not  the  general  one.  We  do  not  purpose  to 
'dwell  on  the  writings  of  St.  John,  or  his  Gospel  in  relation 
to  them.  We  have  to  introduce  two  books  on  the  Gospel, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  our  proper  business  of  reviewing 
those  books.  To  this  end  we  look  at  them  under  aspects 
which  present  them  in  a  distinctive  character. 

First,  they  must  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  two 
great  undertakings  in  the  service  of  which  they  appear* 
And  here  a  few  words  are  enough. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Speaker's  Commentary 
has  long  established  its  character:  a  somewhat  mixed 
•character,  parts  of  its  work  being  much  more  thoroughly 
-done  than  other  parts.  There  is  no  portion  of  it,  however, 
which  for  completeness  and  finish,  and,  indeed,  for  all  the 
elements  of  a  commentary  on  the  English  text  can,  on  the 
whole,  vie  with  this.  He  who  takes  up  Canon  Westcott's 
St.  John  and  glances  through  it,  however  cursorily,  will 
see  that  nothing  required  in  the  task  is  omitted,  and  that 
he  has  before  him  the  work  of  a  conscientious  and  learned 
•expositor.  He  who  examines  it  carefully,  and  confers 
upon  himself  the  high  service  of  going  straight  through  it 
once  and  again,  will  see  that  it  is  this,  and  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  obviously  the  labour  of  very  many  years, 
or  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  many  years'  labour.  Its  Intro- 
duction is  the  most  complete  in  the  English  language; 
and  deals  exhaustively  with  every  question  that  has  been 
raised  in  the  past,  or  is  now  emerging  in  modern  criticism. 
It  is  enriched  with  dissertations  and  additional  notes  that 
give  not  only  the  results  but  much  of  the  process  also  of 
the  art  that  settles  the  text:  in  this  respect  this  com- 
mentary is  literally  unique ;  and  the  student  would  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  give  himself  a  course  of  textual  disci- 
pline with  these  notes  to  illustrate  his  text-book.  The 
-dissertations,  which  are  cunningly  and  liberally  diffused 
through  the  work,  are  a  mine  of  Biblical  theology  proper ; 
that  is,  of  essays  which  analytically  exhibit  the  history  of 
leading  terms,  such  as  "  Son  of  man,'*  "  world,"  and  many 
others,  in  a  manner  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  better 
characterised  than  by  saying  that  it  is  Canon  Westcott's 
manner.  But  of  course  it  is  the  commentary  proper  that 
^ves  this  work  its  value.  Of  that  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again  more  fully. 

The  other  work— in  which  Drs.  Milligan  and  Moulton 
^rite — is  the  Popular  Commentary,  about  which  our  readers 
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perhaps  need  a  little  information.  They  already  know 
that  Professor  Schaff,  of  New  York,  has  earned  for  himself 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
living  editors  and  literary  organisers  in  things  pertaining 
to  Biblical  exposition.  He,  some  years  ago,  engaged  a 
member  of  writers  to  aid  him  in  bringing  oat  snch  a  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  as  should  occupy  a  place 
hitherto  unoccupied :  one  which  with  equal  confidence  all 
the  evangelical  denominations  might  use.  The  Popular 
Commentary  is  supposed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  somewhat 
more  catholic  at  all  points  than  any  of  its  compeers.  One 
volume  of  great  merit  has  been  issued.  But  that  volume 
has  not  as  yet  commanded  the  success  it  deserved.  The 
second  volume  lies  before  us^  and  cannot  fail  to  be  suc- 
cessful itself,  while  it  will  help  to  bring  its  predecessor  up 
to  its  level  of  popularity.  We  have  carefully  examined  that 
part  of  the  volume  which  is  occupied  with  St.  John — of 
the  Acts  we  shall  speak  by-and-by  and  elsewhere — and 
think  that  a  more  honest,  thorough,  and,  in  some  respects, 
perfect  piece  of  work  has  not  lately  been  given  to  the 
public.  The  two  writers  are  tolerably  well  known;  and 
known  as  possessing  precisely  the  qualities,  severally 
and  jointly,  which  this  kind  of  labour  demands.  We  may 
be  sure  that  in  them  the  highest  Biblical  scholarship, 
literary  taste,  and  evangelical  orthodoxy  meet.  There  is^ 
something  beautiful  in  their  conjoint  authorship,  and  in 
the  account  they  give  of  it.  The  suppression  of  indi- 
viduality is  ethically  graceful,  and  more  than  graceful. 
But  it  is  also  slightly  embarrassing.  We  do  not  always- 
agree  with  our  three  commentators.  If  it  is  our  misfortune 
to  differ  from  Dr.  Westcott,  we  know  from  whom  we  differ, 
and  the  consequent  responsibility  we  incur.  But  when  we 
differ  from  the  two,  we  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  holding 
argument  with  either  Dr.  Milligan,  or — what  in  our  case 
would  be  more  tolerable — Dr.  Moulton,  but  with  a  compo- 
site abstraction  answerable  for  both.  However,  to  return  r 
their  commentary  on  St.  John  is  also  the  fruit  of  some 
years'  labour.  It  is  not  so  rich  as  the  Canon's  in  all  the 
appendages  and  concomitants  of  a  commentary ;  but  it  is 
not  a  whit  behind  it  in  originality, — if  such  a  word  i& 
allowable, — in  insight,  in  exactitude,  and  in  marvellous 
completeness.  It  may  be  added  that  while  its  general 
style  of  exposition  is  much  like  the  Canon's,  it  is  perfectly 
independent,  and,  in  some  points,  differs  from  it. 
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We  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens  characteristic  of 
these  commentaries,  confining  ourselves  mainly  to  one 
quality  which  they  possess  in  common  and  in  a  degree 
not  surpassed  in  our  English  expository  literature :  exact 
exposition  of  the  exactly  rendered  letter  of  the  perfect 
text.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  we  limit  ourselves  to  this. 
A  general  and  comprehensive  judgment  on  an  exposition  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  would  have  to  take  account  of  it  under 
several  other  aspects,  to  which  we  may  briefly  refer.  For 
instance,  it  must  be  asked  how  it  deals  with  what  may  be 
called  the  apologetics  of  the  Book ;  not  only  all  that  mass 
of  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  the  introduction 
proper,  such  as  the  internal  and  external  evidences  of 
authorship,  but  also  its  relation  to  the  Synoptics  in  the 
history,  and  to  the  Epistles  in  the  theology,  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  commentator  on  St.  John's  Gospel  should 
keep  in  view,  whether  he  alludes  to  them  or  not,  the 
innumerable  difficulties  suggested,  for  instance,  by  Super- 
natural Religion  in  a  coarser  way,  and  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler's 
Dissertation  in  a  more  refined.  He  should  make  it  a  point 
to  leave  no  collision  or  seeming  collision  with  the  three 
Gospels  unrecognised.  Now,  we  have  not  examined  these 
volumes  very  minutely  with  reference  to  this  first  canon. 
But  Dr.  Westcott's  Introduction  is  a  guarantee  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  duty  of  an  apologist;  he  will  be  found, 
somewhere  or  other,  either  in  comment  or  excursus,  to 
have  confronted  every  hard  question.  The  Popular  Com- 
mentary  does  not  expend  so  much  toil  upon  this :  on  the 
one  hand,  it  shows  a  grand  reliance  on  the  self-asserting 
and  self-evidencing  light  of  the  Gospel  itself,  a  reliance 
that  is  nobly  justified  in  the  results  here ;  and,  on  the 
other,  its  character  as  an  exposition  aiming  at  popularity 
prevents  it  from  turning  aside  to  many  subtle  harmonistic 
disquisitions.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  found  either  of 
the  volumes  really  wanting ;  but  this  is  a  department  we 
take  no  further  account  of  in  these  notes. 

To  return :  these  volumes  present  more  conspicuously 
than  any  other  exposition  of  this  Gospel  the  results  of  a 
most  careful  examination  of  the  original  text  in  what  is 
thought  to  be  its  best  form.  The  value  of  such  an  expo- 
sition is  great  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  grammatical 
exactitude  is  controlled  by  sound  dogmatics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  due  attention  on  the  other, — that  is  in  the 
case  of  St.  John,— to  the  special  symbolical  character  of 
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this  writer.  Now  it  happens  that  both  expositions  pay 
great  respect  to  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  Christendom, 
though  dogma  is  very  much  more  prominent  in  Canon 
Westcott's.  There  are  some  very  fine  doctrinal  expositions 
in  his  pages ;  in  fact,  they  are  among  their  noblest  cha- 
racteristics. These  are  not  wanting  in  the  other  volume  ; 
but  in  it  the  text  of  the  Gospel  is  not  pressed  so  mach 
into  the  service  of  dogma,  and  is  expounded  more  in- 
dependently of  its  dogmatic  bearings.  This  Gospel  was 
written  long  after  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles,  at  a  time  when  the  usages  of  the  Church  had 
1;aken  their  fixed  form,  when  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
sacraments  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar 
to  every  reader.  This  fact  must  needs  afi^ect  the  theological 
interpretation  of  those  parts  of  the  books  which  treat  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  Spirit's  influence,  and  the 
sacramental  ideas  which  in  some  form  certainly  underlie 
iihe  third  and  sixth  chapters.  Though  St.  John  is  record- 
ing the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  he  records  those  words 
as  meant  rather  for  the  future  than  for  the  present ;  and 
we  think  that  if  he  had  seen  any  danger  of  connecting  those 
chapters  with  the  two  sacramental  institutes,  he  would 
have  put  in  some  of  those  cautionary  remarks  which  are 
used  elsewhere.  But,  in  the  present  paper  at  least,  this 
subject  will  not  be  again  touched.  One  or  two  other 
instances  may  be  given;  but  it  has  been  said  that  our 
notes  make  doctrinal  subjects  subordinate.  As  to  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  Gospel,  our  authors  are  deeply 
impressed  with  its  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the 
letter ;  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  exhibit  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  value  of  these  expositions  in  this  respect.  On 
these  several  points,  however,  we  will  let  our  Two  Expositors 
speak.  The  following  noble  sentences  from  their  Intro- 
duction we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  withhold.  The 
first  is  on  the  second  point  alluded  to,  the  symbolism  of  the 
Evangelist : 

"  (2)  The  symholic  method  of  treatment  which  the  Evangelist 
ezJiibits.  This  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  John,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  been  so  much  disregarded  by  most  modem  commen- 
tators, that  one  or  two  general  remarks  upon  teaching  by  symbols 
seem  to  be  required.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it.  All  the 
4irrangements  of  the  tabernacle,  for  example.  .  .  .  More  especially 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  propJiet^s  task  thus  to 
present  truth  to  those  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  instruct ; 
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and  the  higher  the  prophetic  influence  which  moved  him,  the 
more  powerful  his  impression  of  the  message  given  him  to  pro- 
claim, the  more  entirely  he  was  borne  along  by  the  divine 
afflatus,  the  more  did  he  resort  to  it  ...  If  it  was  thus  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensafion,  there  is  not  only  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  expect  symbolism  in  the  New  Testament,  but  every 
reason  to  the  contrary.  The  narrative  of  Agabus  shows  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  symbolic  action  was  still  a  part  of  the  prophetic 
functions  appreciated  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  11).  What  wonder, 
then,  if  our  Lord  should  teach  by  symbolism  as  well  as  by  direct 
instruction  ?  .  .  .  .  His  eye  saw,  as  no  merely  human  eye  ever 
did,  the  unity  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  existence,  the  prin- 
<;iples  of  harmony  that  bind  together  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
man,  so  that  the  former  becomes  the  type  and  shadow  of  the 
latter.  ....  But,  if  Jesus  might  thus  teach,  a  disciple  and 
historian  of  His  life  might  apprehend  this  characteristic  of  His 
teaching — nay,  would  apprehend  it  the  more  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  His  Master.  There  are  clear  indications  of  this,  accord- 
ingly, even  in  the  earlier  Gospels.  ...  It  is  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
however,  that  the  symbolic  spirit  particularly  appears ;  and  that 
not  merely  in  the  miracles,  but  in  lengthened  narratives,  and  in 
many  separate  figures  supplied  by  the  Old  Testament,  by  nature, 
or  by  incidents  occurring  at  the  moment.  To  the  eye  of  the 
Evangelist  the  whole  of  creation  waits  for  redemption  ;  the  whole 
of  history  reaches  forth  to  Him  '  that  was  to  come ; '  the  heart  of 
man  in  all  its  stirrings  seeks  to  grasp  a  reality  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father  given  in  the  Son. 
Everything,  in  short,  has  stamped  upon  it  a  shadowy  outline  of 
what  is  to  be  filled  up  when  redemption  is  complete.  The  Logos, 
the  Word,  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists  (ch.  i.  3),  and  to  the 
source  from  which  it  came  will  all  that  exists  return.  ...  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  rest  here;  for  this  power  of  perceiving 
in  outward  things  symbols  of  inner  truths  may  be  so  strong  as  to 
appear  in  the  mode  of  presenting  not  only  the  larger  but  also  the 
smaller  circumstances  of  any  scene  in  which  Jesus  moves.  The 
greater  may  draw  along  with  it  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the 
less.  Nay,  out  of  numerous  little  ■  details  the  mind  which  is 
quick  to  discern  symbolic  teaching  may  really  select  some  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  because  in  them  the  impress  of  the  symbolism 
may  be  more  clearly  traced.  A  writer  may  thus  act  without  any 
thought  of  art  or  special  design,  even  to  a  great  degree  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  does,  and  simply  because  the  higher  object  with 
which  he  has  been  engaged  has  a  natural  power  to  attract  to  itself^ 
And  to  involve  in  its  sweep  the  lower  objects  within  its  range. 
Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Coinmentary." 

They  are  to  be  found  in  it,  mnch  to  its  advantage.     And 
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Canon  Westcott  is,  if  possible,  more  under  the  inflaence 
of  this  principle  than  the  Two ;  in  one  solitary  but  most 
important  instance,  that  of  the  sign  which  followed  the 
piercing  of  oar  Lord's  side,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. But  in  both  works  the  attentive  student  will  mark 
that  fidelity  to  the  exact  letter  and  fidelity  to  the  free 
symbolical  spirit — which,  however,  has  its  own  exactitude — 
everywhere  shows  its  good  effect.  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  return  to  this  point,  though  the  most  interesting  of 
all  were  we  more  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  therefore 
we  present  a  passage  from  the  Two  which  singularly 
combines  these  opposite  qualities : 

"After  thUy  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  are  tww  finished, 
that  the  Scrij^tures  might  be  accomplished^  saith,  'J  thirst.'  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  words,  'that  the  Scripture  might  be 
accomplished/  are  to  be  comiected  with  what  precedes  or  with 
what  follows.  In  favour  of  the  former  connection  it  may  be  said 
— (1)  It  is  John's  practice  to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  Scrip- 
ture after,  not  before,  the  event  fulfilling  it.  (2)  It  is  his  usual 
practice  to  notice  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  in  what  is  done  to 
Jesus,  rather  than  what  is  done  bij  Him  to  fulfil  it.  (3)  The  use 
of  the  word  *  now '  seems  to  show  that  we  have  already  reached  a 
complete  accomplishment  of  Scripture.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Evangelist  to  present  to  us  a  word 
spoken  by  Jesus  at  a  moment  when  He  knew  that  Scripture  had 
been  already  fulfilled.  He  is  in  the  position  of  One  whose  work 
is  done,  and  for  whom  nothing  remains  but  to  depart.  The 
strong  counter-argument  is  that  everywhere  else  in  this  Gospel 
(see  chap.  ii.  22)  *the  Scripture'  denotes  some  special  passage.  As, 
however,  we  cannot  doubt  that  John  regarded  the  utterance  here 
recorded  as  fulfilling  Ps.  Ixix.  21  (see  chap.  ii.  17),  the  difference 
between  the  two  interpretations  is  less  than  it  first  appears. — That 
tliirst  was  a  great  part  of  the  agony  of  the  cross  we  know ;  nor  in 
all  probability  should  we  think  of  more,  were  it  not  the  manner 
of  John  to  relate  minor  incidents,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  deeper  meaning  which  he  always  sees  to  be 
involved  in  them.  This  manner  of  the  Evangelist,  therefore, 
compels  us  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  deeper  meaning  in 
this  cry  ?  Let  us  turn  to  chaf .  iv.  7.  There,  immediately  after 
mention  of  *the  sixth  hour,'  Jesus  says  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  *Give  me  to  drink.'  Here,  in  close  contiguity  with 
another  'sixth  hour'  (ver.  14),  He  says,  *I  thirst.'  But  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  language  of  chap.  iv.  7  the  longing  of  the. 
Redeemer  for  the  fruits  of  that  work  which  He  was  then  accom- 
pUshing  in  toil  and  weariness ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  think  of 
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something  of  the  same  kind  here.  It  was  not  merely  to  temper 
suffering  that  Jesus  cried,  but  it  was  for  refreshment  to  the  body 
symboh'zing  a  deeper  refreshment  to  the  soul.  The  request  thus 
made  was  answered." 

Bat,  returning  to  the  characteristic  just  mentioned, 
what  is  tb^e  nature  and  what  the  virtue  of  exact  gram- 
matical interpretation  ?  Many  are  under  the  influence  of 
a  notion,  for  which  they  cannot  give  any  good  account, 
that  those  who  study  the  Evangelists,  or  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment generally,  but  especially  him  whom  they  call  the 
Hebraising  Apostle,  must  leave  behind  them  their  severer 
laws  of  grammar,  whether  general  grammar  or  Greek  in 
particular.  Now,  instead  of  saying  anything  of  our  own, 
we  will  let  our  two  professors  speak,  in  words  that  are  by 
no  means  too  strong  either  in  themselves  or  as  a  mani- 
festo representing  their  own  work : 

"  Our  main,  it  may  almost  be  said  our  single,  effort  has  been 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words  before  us,  and  to  trace  the 
thought  alike  of  the  writer  himself  and  of  the  great  Master  whom 
he  sets  forth.  In  doing  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  bestow 
more  than  ordinary  care  upon  every  turn  of  expression  in  the 
original,  upon  every  change  of  construction,  however  slight, 
effected  by  prepositions,  tenses,  cases,  or  even  order  of  words. 
Many  such  changes  have  no  doubt  escaped  our  notice,  and  some 
have  been  left  without  remark  because  we  felt  unable  to  supply 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  few  will  think  that  we  have  been  too  minute ; 
and  that,  in  spending  time  upon  what  they  will  regard  as  trifling 
particulars,  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  those  larger  state- 
ments of  truth  which  might  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
readers  for  whom  we  write.  From  such  an  opinion  we  venture 
entirely  to  dissent.  No  trustworthy  statement  of  general  truth 
can  be  at  any  time  gained  without  the  most  complete  induction 
of  particulars ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  any  book  of  Scripture,  it  is 
even  peculiarly  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  care  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  writer  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
Whatever  be  the  sublimity  to  which  it  rises,  however  impassioned 
its  language,  or  however  deep  the  flow  of  its  emotion,  every 
phrase  or  word  or  construction  contained  in  it  is  fitted  into  its 
place  as  if  the  calmest  and  most  deliberate  purpose  had  presided 
over  the  selection.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  loftiest  feeling,  though 
unconsciously  exercised,  that  has  made  the  Gospel  what  it  ii. 
The  truth  contained  in  it  has  woven  for  itself  a  garb  correspond- 
ing in  the  most  minute  particulars  to  its  nature,  and  every 
change  in  the  direction  even  of  one  of  its  threads  is  a  testimony 
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to  some  change  in  the  aspects  of  the  truth  by  whose  living  energy 
the  whole  was  fashioned.  If,  therefore,  we  have  erred  in  con- 
nection with  this  point,  we  have  erred  not  by  excess  but  by 
defect.  A  rich  harvest  still  awaits  those  who  will  be  more 
faithful  to  the  principle  or  more  successful  in  carrying  it  out 
than  we  have  been." 

These  two  works  stand  alone  at  present  in  presenting  a 
thoroughly  revised  text,  approximating  at  least  to  what  will 
soon  be  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  English  nation.  The 
writers  are  eminent  members  of  the  Eevision  Company ;. 
and  generally  agree  on  the  changes  they  present.  Both 
works  give  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the 
corrections  made  prominent  in  the  notes.  Dr.  Westcott  in 
the  Speaker^s  Commentary  contents  himself  with  this.  But 
Drs.  Milligan  and  Moulton  in  their  Popular  Commentarif 
take  a  much  more  decisive  course.  They  print  the 
emendations  in  full  at  the  bottom  of  the  text ;  and^ 
moreover,  give  the  Revised  Version  in  bold  type  and  alone 
as  the  basis  of  their  exposition.  This  has  a  startling 
effect  in  some  cases.  ''  The  principles  upon  which  the  text 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  determined  were  explained  by  one 
of  the  authors  of  this  commentary  in  the  second  part  of  a 
small  work  on  The  Words  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
some  years  ago  and  now  out  of  print.  In  the  translation 
of  the  text,  we  have  aimed  at  correctness  rather  than  care 
of  continuous  expression ;  and  if  (in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary)  we  have  almost 
always  given  a  full  translation  at  the  head  of  the  notes,, 
the  reason  is  easily  explained.  It  seemed  desirable,  where 
not  only  every  word  but  even  the  order  of  the  words  are 
important,  that  the  reader  should  have  the  complete 
sentence  directly  under  his  eye." 

Let  as  now  examine  a  few  instances  of  the  effect  upon 
our  modem  exposition  of  a  rigorous  revision  of  the  text. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  text  which  they  prefer, 
and  on  which  they  found  their  exposition,  will  be  in  the 
main  that  which  the  New  Testament  soon  to  be  in  all  our 
hands  will  represent.  In  the  main  only :  of  course  we  may 
have  in  these  pages  some  readings  that  the  Committee  did 
not  generally  accept,  and  therefore  we  may  remark  freely  on 
what  is  here  under  our  eye,  without  being  supposed  in  any 
degree  to  anticipate  a  judgment  on  the  approaching  version. 
Indeed,  that  is  not  at  all  our  object.  The  words  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  their  interpretation,  are  themselves  of 
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bonndless  interest  and  importance.  Even  the  least  change 
has  a  profoond  significance.  And  we  say  at  the  oatset, 
that  the  changes  introduced  in  these  two  commentaries 
tend  on  the  whole  to  make  St.  John's  Gospel  brighter  and 
clearer.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  to  these  we  shall 
make  some  slight  reference  as  we  go  on.  Bat  first  must 
come  the  advantages. 

There  are  some  few  critical  decisions  to  which  we  are  bound 
at  once  to  defer.  These  are  considerable  in  their  number, 
but  not  in  their  importance :  if,  however,  such  a  dis- 
tinction may  be  allowed,  where  every  jot  and  tittle  is  im- 
portant. And,  first,  we  are  necessarily  struck  by  the 
omissions  which  are  made  so  prominent  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  chapters. 

The  passage  containing  the  account  of  the  troubling  of 
the  waters  by  an  angel  is  expunged :  it  remains  indeed  in 
the  text  of  both  commentaries,  but  is  not  acknowledged 
in  the  notes  of  either.  We  believe  that  is  the  only 
passage  so  treated.  The  excision  in  the  eighth  chapter  is 
•  fully  expounded  in  the  one  and  remitted  to  an  appendix 
by  the  other,  which  also  gives  it  a  thorough  exposition. 
Dr.  Westcott  says :  "  The  words  from  waiting  for ...  fee  had 
are  not  part  of  the  original  text  of  St.  John,  but  form  a  very 
early  note  added  to  explain  verse  7,  while  the  Jewish  tradition 
with  regard  to  the  pool  was  still  fresh."  "  It  is  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  motive  for  omitting  the  words  if 
they  originally  formed  part  of  St.  John's  text;  nor  could 
any  hypothesis  of  arbitrary  omission  explain  the  partial 
omissions  in  the  earliest  authorities  which  omit ;  while 
all  is  intelligible  if  the  words  are  regarded  as  two 
glosses.  The  most  ancient  evidence  and  internal  pro- 
bability perfectly  agree.*'  The  Popular  Commentary  puts 
the  case  well,  and  expresses  a  sentiment  that  will  be 
commonly  accepted ;  one  of  relief  from  an  incumbrance. 

"  The  addition  belongs,  however,  to  a  very  early  date,  for  its 
contents  are  clearly  referred  to  by  TertuUian  early  in  the  third 
century.  . .  .  The  well-intentioned  gloss  was  not  long  in  finding 
its  way  into  the  text ;  and,  once  there,  it  gave  the  weight  of  the 
apostle's  sanction  to  a  statement  which  really  represents  only  the 
popular  belief.  It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  unauthorised 
addition  is  removed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support  the 
impression  that  wonderful  cures  were  actually  wrought.  The 
phenomena  are  those  of  an  intermittent  spring ;  and  the  various 
circumstances  described,  the  concourse  of  sick,  the  eager  ex- 
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pectation,  the  implicit  faith  in  the  healing  virtue  of  the  waters,  and 
in  the  recurring  supernatural  agency,  find  too  many  parallels  in 
history  to  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
supernatural  virtue  in  the  pool.  It  may  be  observed  " — ^we  cannot 
observe  it  without  a  smile  at  the  commentators  relenting,  though 
ever  so  slightly,  and  giving  one  little  touch  of  exposition — "  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  added  words  is 
not  quite  correct.  The  angel's  visit  was  not  looked  for  '  at  a 
certain  season '  (as  if  after  some  fixed  and  regular  interval),  but 
^  at  seasons,'  from  time  to  time." 

Before  leaving  this  sabject  we  must  needs  make  a 
digression  in  order  to  notice  a  very  beautiful  note :  one, 
indeed,  that  is  more  than  simply  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  it 
throws  a  rich  light  on  the  coming  discourse.  We  have 
noted  for  observation  in  these  pages  a  considerable  list  of 
the  historical  settings  and  starting-points  of  the  Lord's 
discourses,  with  references  to  the  prominence  given  to 
them  in  their  exposition.  In  case  we  have  no  time  to 
carry  out  our  plans,  let  us  make  sure  of  the  present 
instance. 

"  Ver.  8 :  Jesus  saith  unto  hirUf  Bise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. 
The  cure  is  performed  in  the  most  simple  and  direct  manner.  It 
is  not  said  that  Jesus  laid  His  hands  on  him  (Lu.  xiii.  13),  or 
that  He  touched  him.  He  speaks  :  the  man  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  lives  (v.  25, 28,  29).  Ver.  9  :  And  immediately  the 
man  was  rnade  wJwle,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked.  The  result 
is  described  in  words  which  are  a  simple  echo  of  the  command. 
Whilst  they  testify  the  power  of  the  healing  word,  they  also 
bring  into  view  the  man's  '  will '  and  *  faith,'  as  shown  in  his 
immediate  readiness  to  obey  the  command  of  Jesus.  Immediately 
he  was  made  whole,  and  took  up  his  bed  (the  mattress  which, 
laid  upon  the  ground,  had  formed  his  bed),  and  walked.  And  it 
was  the  sabbath  an  that  day.  The  verses  which  follow  show  how 
important  is  this  notice.  As  Jesus  chose  out  this  one  sick  man 
to  be  the  object  of  His  grace,  so  He  of  set  purpose  chose  the  sab- 
bath day  for  the  performance  of  the  miracle." 

It  will  be  found,  by  one  who  reads  on  from  this  point, 
how  invigorating  a  little  introduction  like  this  is.  Drs. 
Milligan  and  Moulton  abound  in  similar  instances  of  in- 
sight into  the  hidden  links  between  history  and  teaching. 
But  this  is,  at  the  present  point,  a  digression. 

Of  course,  the  other  great  innovation  is  the  paragraph 
of  the  *' Woman  taken  in  adultery/*  Dr.  Westcott  tells 
us  concerning  "  The  Episode : " 
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"  This  account  of  a  most  characteristic  incident  in  the  Lord's 
life  is  certainly  not  a  part  of  St.  John's  narrative.  The  evidence 
against  its  genuineness,  as  an  original  piece  of  the  Gospel,  both 
external  and  internal,  is  overwhelming ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  beyond  doubt  an  authentic  fragment  of  apostolic  tradition. 
Probably  its  preservation  was  due  to  Papias.  The  incident  seems 
to  belong  to  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  placed  in  this 
connection  in  some  MSS.  of  St.  Luke  (after  Lu.  xxi.)  The  special 
importance  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  records  the 
single  case  in  which  the  Lord  deals  with  a  specific  sinful  act. 
And  this  He  does  (1)  by  referring  the  act  to  the  inward  spring  of 
action ;  and  (2)  by  declining  to  treat  the  legal  penalty  as  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  real  guilt ;  so  there  is  opened  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  a  tribunal  more  searching,  and  yet  more  tender,  than  the 
tribunals  of  man." 

Having  thus  declared  himself,  Dr.  Westcott  gives  a  full 
and  clear  exposition  of  the  paragraph,  which  in  his  work 
keeps  its  place  unmarked  and  unbracketed  in  the  text. 
Our  Two  Expositors  are  more  bold,  and  set  the  example  of 
removing  the  whole  passage  to  an  Appendix,  where,  how- 
ever, they  give  it  an  exposition  exceedingly  full  and  satis- 
fying. We  confess  that  we  greatly  prefer  the  Canon's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  paragraph,  in  relation,  that  is, 
to  its  place  in  the  text.    Their  notes  end  thus  : 

"  We  are  told  nothing  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  woman 
by  the  remarkable  scene  in  which  she  had  borne  a  part.  But 
every  reader  must  feel  how  worthy  of  Him  who  *  came  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them  *  were  the  words  of  Jesus 
upon  this  occasion.  The  narrative  has  lived  on  through  all  ages 
of  the  Church  as  an  illustration,  not  less  striking  than  any  other 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  of  that  Divine  wisdom  with  which  Jesus 
knew  how  to  combine  what  human  wisdom  has  never  been  able 
to  unite, — condemnation  of  sin,  and  free  and  unrestricted  mercy 
to  the  sinner." 

After  this,  we  are  conscions  of  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
we  have  to  read  it,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance.  It  has  held 
its  place  long  enough  to  keep  possession  a  little  longer. 
But  this  opens  up  a  question  of  authority  in  the  settlement 
of  the  text  with  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  inter- 
meddle. 

Oar  illustrations  will  be  taken  mainly  from  the  Pro- 
logue, or  the  introductory  verses  commonly  so  called. 
Whether  we  take  this  as  the  prologue  proper,  vers.  1-5, 
or  its  expansion  down  to  ver.  18,  it  undergoes  more 
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refined  changes  at  the  hands  of  onr  commentators  and 
revisers  than  any  genuine  portion  of  the  Gospel.  And 
whosoever  reads  the  notes  upon  the  amended  text  vnll 
at  once  admit  how  much  the  exposition  owes  to  modem 
exactitude.  Perhaps  we  ought  not,  however,  to  say 
^^ modem"  exactitude;  for  several  of  the  amendments 
are  simply  homage  paid  to  the  earliest  of  the  ancients. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  very  last,  which  we  shall  let  our 
two  expositors  introduce : 

"Ver.  3,  4  :  ^TJiat  which  Jiaih  come  inb  being  teas  life  in  Him. 
We  are  led  by  various  considerations  to  take  this  view  of  the 
passage  rather  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Authorised 
V ersion.  The  Greek  admits  of  either  punctuation  (and  render- 
ing), but  the  absence  of  the  article  before  the  word  *  life '  suggests 
that  it  is  here  a  predicate,  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  By 
ahnost  all  (if  not  all)  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  the  words  were  thus  understood ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably, in  such  a  case  as  this,  attach  great  importance  to  the  con- 
clusions attained  by  that  linguistic  tact  which  is  often  most  sure 
where  it  is  least  able  to  assign  distinct  reasons  for  its  verdict. 
Further,  this  division  of  the  words  corresponds  best  with  the 
rhythmical  mode  in  which  the  earlier  sentences  of  the  Prologue 
are  connected  with  one  another.  It  is  characteristic  of  them  to 
make  the  voice  dwell  mainly,  in  each  line  of  the  rhythm,  upon  a 
word  taken  from  the  preceiUng  line ;  and  this  characteristic  is  not 
preserved  in  the  case  before  us,  unless  we  adhere  to  the  ancient 
construction.  We  have  seen  what  the  Word  is  in  Himself;  we 
are  now  to  see  Him  in  His  relation  to  His  creatures. 

"  Created  being  was  *  life  in  Him.'  He  was  life,  life  absolutely, 
and  therefore  the  Ufe  that  can  communicate  itself— the  infinitely 
productive  life,  fix)m  whom  alone  came  to  every  creature,  as  He 
called  it  into  being,  the  measure  of  life  that  it  possesses.  In  Him 
was  the  fountain  of  all  life ;  and  every  form  of  hfe,  known  or 
unknown,  was  only  a  drop  of  water  from  the  stream  which, 
gathered  up  in  Him  before,  flowed  forth  at  His  creative  word  to 
people  the  universe  of  being  with  the  endlessly  multiplied  and 
diversified  existences  that  play  their  part  in  it  It  is  not  of  the 
life  of  man  only  that  John  speaks ;  still  less  is  it  only  of  that 
spiritual  and  eternal  life  which  constitutes  man's  true  being.  If 
the  word  '  life '  is  often  used  in  this  more  limited  sense  in  the 
Gospel,  it  is  because  other  kinds  aud  developments  of  life  pass 
out  of  view  in  the  presence  of  that  life  on  which  the  writer 
especially  loves  to  dwell.  The  word  itself  has  no  such  limitation 
of  meaning,  and  when  used,  as  here,  without  anything  to  suggest 
limitations,  it  must  be  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  It 
was  in  the  Word,  then,  that  all  things  that  have  life  lived]  the 
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very  physical  world,  if  we  can  say  of  its  movements  that  they  are 
life,  the  vegetable  world,  the  world  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
world  of  men  and  angels,  up  to  the  highest  angel  that  is  before 
the  throne.  Ere  yet  they  came  into  being,  their  life  was  in  the 
Word  who,  as  God,  was  life,  and  from  the  Word  they  received  it 
when  their  actual  being  began.  The  lesson  is  the  same  as  that  of 
•Col.  i.  16,  17,  '  In  Him  were  all  things  created,'  and  '  in  Him  all 
things  subsist ; '  or,  still  more,  of  Rev.  iv.  11,  '  Thou  didst  create 
:all  uiings,  and  because  of  Thy  pleasure  they  were '  (not '  are/  as 
in  the  Authorised  Version),  and  they  were  created." 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  this  arrangement  of  the 
words,  certainly  the  interpretation  which  it  introduces  is 
•exceedingly  valuable.  The  large  and  noble  views  which 
are  propounded  in  this  note  are  not  usually  found  in 
•commentaries,  certainly  not  in  '' popular  "commentaries. 
But  they  invest  the  doctrine  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  with 
:a  new  and  peculiar  glory,  and  throw  a  rich  light  upon  the 
link  or  ladder— if  such  terms  are  allowable — which  con- 
nects the  phenomenal  universe  with  the  Eternal.  It  is  not 
<our  business  to  pronounce.  This  last  instance  is  one  of 
many  in  which  the  decision  cannot  be  final.  There  is  a 
<5lass  of  minds  to  whom  this  change  will  be  precious,  and 
who  will  cling  to  it  most  tenaciously :  others  will  feel  the 
objections  hinted  at  above  by  our  expositors,  especially 
ihat  of  the  application  of  the  word  "  life  "  to  the  physical 
universe.  They  will  also  mark  the  want  of  precision  in 
St.  John's  use  of  the  tenses,  supposing  him  to  have  had 
«uch  a  meaning.  This  is  put  very  strongly  by  Meyer, 
whose  judgment  it  sways :  "  The  ground  of  rejection  lies 
not  in  the  ambiguity  of  ^(oi]^  which  cannot  surprise  us  in 
John,  but  in  this,  that  the  perfect  y^ovev,  as  implying 
continuance,  would  have  logically  required  iarl  instead  of 
^v  after  fow;;  to  ^v  not  yeyovev  but  iyipero  would  have 
been  appropriate,  so  that  the  sense  would  have  been, 
'What  came  into  existence  had  in  Him  its  ground  or 
source  of  life.' " 

Hard  by  we  have  another  innovation,  without  the  same 
eharm  for  us,— which,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance 
if  it  is  sound.  With  their  usual  felicity  our  Two  put  the 
ease  perfectly  before  us  in  few  words,  not  forgetting  to  bring 
in  once  more  the  strong  argument  of  antiquity : 

^'And  the  darknese  overcame  U  noL  Such  is  the  most  probable 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  so  were  they  understood  by  the  most 
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ancient  Christian  writers.    Tlie  verb  which  we  have  rendered 

*  overcame '  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
(when  used,  as  here,  in  the  active  voice)  it  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  the  meaning  compreliend  («*.«.,  understand),  which  is  given 
to  it  in  the  Authorised  version.  The  most  important  guide  to  the 
meaning  is  chap.  xii.  35,  where  the  same  word  is  used,  and 
where  also  the  metaphor  is  similar:  'Walk  .  .  .  lest  darkness 
overtake  you  '—come  over  you,  seize  you.  In  the  verse  before  us 
we  read  of  light  shining  in  the  darkness  ;  the  darkness  ever 
antagonistic  to  the  light,  yet  does  not  overtake  or  come  ovei'  the 
light  The  idea  of  seizing,  in  connection  with  this  figure,  is 
equivalent  to  overcoming  or  intercepting  the  light.      Even  if 

*  comprehend '  were  possible,  as  a  translation,  it  would  be  nothing 
to  tell  us  that  the  darkness  did  not  comprehend  the  light.  That 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  darkness  is  self-chosen  (comp.  on 
ver.  4).  But  it  is  much  to  tell  us  that,  in  the  conflict  between  the 
darkness  and  the  light,  the  darkness  failed  to  overcome  (or  eclipse) 
the  light.  The  light,  though  sometimes  apparently  overcome,  was 
really  victorious;  it  withstood  every  assault,  and  shone  on 
triumphantly  in  a  darkened  world.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our 
finding  here  a  '  wail '  (as  some  have  said),  we  have  a  note  of 
exultation,  a  token  of  that  victory  which  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  rises  to  our  view  through  sorrow." 

Oar  readers  must  jadge  for  themselves.  They  would 
perhaps  be  more  disposed  to  accept  the  change  if  a  better 
word  than  "  overcame  "  had  been  chosen;  this  seems  too 
much  as  if  made  up  for  the  occasion.  Certainly  the 
word  always  in  the  New  Testament  retains  the  idea  of 
seizing  or  grasping  or  holding  fast  a  thing.  Now,  if  a 
person  is  concerned,  or  if  the  object  seized  is  a  person, 
the  seizing  might  be  equivalent  to  overcoming ;  but  this 
seems  to  us  hardly  appropriate  for  the  relation  of  extant 
darkness  to  the  light  streaming  into  it.  The  instances 
alleged  or  appealed  to  connote  the  thought  of  evil  or  dark- 
ness stealing  upon  the  victim  and  surprising  him ;  but  that 
seems  quite  different  from  the  idea  in  this  text.  Moreover, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  first  Prologue  is  after- 
wards expanded;  and  we  look  for  the  germ  of  what 
afterwards  is  developed  in  the  rejection  of  the  personal  Lord 
by  His  own.  "  The  rhythmical  modain  which  the  earlier 
sentences  of  the  Prologue  are  connected  with  one  another  ** 
is  a  sentence  which  applies  to  the  thoughts  as  well  as  to 
the  sentences ;  and  the  thought  here  given  seems  to  be 
taken  up  again  afterwards  for  expansion.  Certainly  the 
verb  on  which  all  here  depends  is  never  used  in  thai 
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passive  sense  of  apprehending,  or  understanding,  or  re- 
ceiving. The  change  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  in  illustration:  one  '' receivetk ; '*  *'bo  run  that 
you  may  obtain,**  where  our  present  active  verb  is  used. 
The  darkness  is  supposed  to  be  active  towards  the  light. 
May  it  be  that  the  darkness  is  supposed  to  be  "going 
about  to  establish  its  own  light,"  and  yet  failed  to  "  lay 
hold  "  on  the  light  which  came  ?  as  St.  Paul,  using  our 
words,  says  that  the  Gentiles  ''who  were  not  pursuing 
righteousness,  laid  hold  on  righteousness."  But  we  must 
not  discuss  the  matter.  For  ourselves,  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  change  here  suggested,  always 
supposing  a  better  word  than  /'  overcame ;  "  for  few  things 
are  more  important  than  to  establish  from  Scripture  that 
t)ie  deepest  darkness  of  heathenism  has  not  extinguished 
the  rays  of  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man. 

As  we  read  on  almost  every  sentence  undergoes  its 
change  and  its  improvement.  The  preservation  of  the 
distinction  between  **  being  "  and  "  coming  into  existence  *' 
approves  itself  again  and  again :  *'  There  arose  Br  man 
sent  from  God;  his  name  was  John;"  ''Has  become 
before  Me,  because  he  was  before  Me."  We  have  no 
space  to  show  how  the  application  of  a  strict  principle 
of  grammatical  accuracy  involves  of  necessity  some  slight 
changes  here  and  there  which  may  be  condemned  as 
pedantic,  but  which  justify  themselves  when  closely 
examined.  "  The  same  came  for  witness,  that  he  might 
bear  witness  concerning  the  Light,  that  all  might  believe 
through  him."  Now,  on  a  hasty  glance,  the  reader 
might  be  impatient  of  that;  and  cry  out  that  there 
should  be  no  such  needless  change  as  this.  But  the 
absence  of  an  "a"  before  witness  not  only  removes 
obscurity,  but  throws  much  dignity  on  the  function  of 
John;  while  the  double  "that"  not  only  preserves  the 
familiar  style  of  the  Evangelist,  but  also  has  the  same 
effect  of  heightening  the  dignity  of  the  Baptist's  office. 
Again,  "  He  was  not  the  Light,  but  he  was  that  he  might 
bear  witness  concerning  the  Light."  Now  our  Two  ought 
not  to  have  used  "  was  "  to  supply  the  ellipse, — "  was  " 
they  have  taught  us  to  keep  sacred  for  real  being,  and 
their  note  on  ver.  3,  "  was  life  in  Him,"  justifies  the  use 
there, — but,  as  Dr.  Westcott  suggests,  "  came,"  from  ver.  7. 
We  must  leave  the  reader  to  study  with  care  for  himself 
-every  single  instance  in  the  Prologue ;  and  if  he  does  this. 
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he  will  have  leamed  an  important  lesson.  We  shall  pause- 
on  one  or  two  more  verses  for  a  special  purpose.  Admit- 
ting, what  it  is  hard  to  deny,  the  propriety  of  th& 
rendering,  ''there  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man,  coming  into  the  world,"  we  pass  on  to  one  or 
two  important  notes,  which  we  quote  entire  as  specimens 
of  a  kind  of  finished  suggestive  annotation  in  which  our 
Two  are  among  the  very  first  masters  whom  we  know ; 
the — ^but  the  note  will  finish  the  sentence  and  justify  what 
we  mean. 

"  Ver.  10 :  He  was  in  tlie  world,  and  the  world  came  into  being- 
through  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  not.  The  subject  is  still  the 
Light,  whicli  (ver.  9)  was  existent,  and  was  'coming  into  the 
world/  In  the  world,  indeed,  it  was  already  (though  the  com- 
plete manifestation  was  yet  to  come),  and — here  the  figure  passes 
imperceptibly  away,  giving  place  to  the  thought  of  the  Person — 
the  world,  though  brought  into  being  through  Him,  recognised 
not  His  presence.  Note  the  simplicity  of  John's  style,  in  which 
the  three  thoughts  of  the  verse,  though  very  various  in  their 
internal  relations,  are,  so  to  speak,  placed  side  by  side.  These 
words  relate  both  to  the  pre-Incamate,  and  to  the  Incarnate  Word. 
The  development  is  rather  of  thought  than  of  time.  Alike  be- 
fore His  manifestation  in  the  flesh  and  after  it,  the  Word  was 
*in  the  world,'  the  statement  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  Israel.  This  verse  is  a  repetition,  in  a 
more  concrete  form,  of  ver.  3-5  (in  part)." 

Why  "(in  part)"?  Of  course  our  expositors  are  not 
uneasy  about  their  rendering  of  ver.  5,  "  overcame  it  not ; " 
that  we  shall  see  on  ver.  12.  The  repetitions  are  very 
striking :  whether  these  are  merely  echoes,  or  gradational, 
or  expansions.  They  are  all  brought  out  with  much  force 
by  the  notes.  The  translation  of  ver.  11  is.  He  came 
unto  His  own  home^  and  His  own  accepted  Him  not;  but 
here  the  Two  Expositors,  generally  so  entirely  accordant, 
differ.  They  say:  "As  ver.  12  is  certainly  quite  general 
in  its  meaning,  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  introduce  a 
limitation  here.  But  the  weight  of  argument  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  manifest 
advance  of  thought  as  we  pass  from  the  last  verse  to  this. 
...  It  is  still  mainly  of  the  pre-Incamate  Word  that  John 
speaks."  Dr.  Westcott's  elaborate  note  may  be  abridged 
thus: 

"  Came.  The  word  forms  a  climax  when  combined  with  those 
which  precede :  t«w,  was  in  the  world,  came  to  His  cvm;  and  in. 
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ibis  connection  it  appears  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  technical 
flense  of  'he  that  cometh/  Comp.  ix.  89.  The  tense  {^X6€, 
oomp.  yer.  7)  seems  necessarily  to  mark  a  definite  advent,  the 
Incarnation,  which  consummated  the  former  revelations  of  the 
Word  to  Israel.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  manifesta- 
tions before  the  Incarnation,  and  separate  from  it,  could  be  so 
n>oken  of.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  interpretation  which 
detracts  from  the  force  of  ver.  14.  The  Incarnation  is  regarded 
in  the  two  places  under  different  aspects.  Here  it  is  regarded  in 
relation  to*  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  as  the  crowning 
revelation  to  the  ancient  people  of  God ;  in  ver.  14  it  is  regarded 
in  its  distinctive  character  as  affecting  humanity.  Here  it  is  seen 
from  the  side  of  national  failure,  tl^ere  of  individual  faith." 

A  very  valaable  note,  which  we  must  not  dismiss  with- 
out calling  attention  to  the  exceeding  refinement  of  what 
follows : 

*'Beceived,  The  word  used  here  (7rap£\a)3ov)  as  distinguished 
from  that  used  in  the  next  verse  (eXafiov)  suggests  in  this  con- 
nection the  notion  of  '  receiving  that  which  has  been  handed 
down  by  another*  (as  opposed  to  irapeSw/ca,  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  3, 
xi.  23),  as  distinct  from  that  of  *  taking.*  The  Divine  teachers  of 
Israel,  through  John  their  representative,  *  offered '  Christ  to  the 
people  as  Him  whom  the  Lord  had  promised  ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  people  refused  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their  King.'* 

On  the  latter  "received,**  Dr.  Westcott  says :  "  The  word 
indicates  the  action  of  him  who  ^ takes*  that  which  is 
within  reach  as  anxious  to  make  it  his  own.  Comp.  v.  43, 
xiii.  20,  xix.  6.'*  But  the  Two  are  never  outdone  in  pre- 
cision, and  their  view  is :  "  There  is  a  perceptible  difference 
between  '  accepted  *  (ver.  11)  and  *  received,'  as  here  used. 
Whilst  the  former  lays  emphasis  on  the  will  that  consented 
(or  refused)  to  receive,  the  latter  brings  before  us  the  pos- 
session gained ;  so  that  the  full  meaning  is,  As  many  as 
by  accepting  Him  received  Him.'*  A  collation  of  these 
notes  is  very  suggestive.  They  illustrate  that  exceeding 
delicacy  of  grammatical,  or  rather  lexical,  tact  which  dis- 
tiDgaishes  these  authors.  At  first  sight  the  notes  seem  to 
differ,  and  indeed  to  neutralise  each  other ;  but  a  closer 
examination  proves  this  not  to  be  the  case,  while  it  vindi- 
cates the  propriety  of  this  refinement  in  translation, 
especially  as  it  ie  given  by  the  Two  Expositors^  who  have 
accepted  instead  of  Dr.  Westcott's  received. 

But  to  return.    Dr.  Westcott  is  saved  from  the  neces- 
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Bity  of  making  that  separation  between  adoption  and 
regeneration  which  the  other  interpretation  imposes  upon 
the  Two.  They  are  obliged  to  say:  *'The  gift  is  not 
directly  stated  as  '  sonship/  perhaps  becanse  the  fall  mani- 
festation of  this  blessing  belongs  to  the  latter  days  alone 
(comp.  on  chs.  iii.  5,  vii,  39 ;  Eom.  viii.  15),  whereas  the 
Evangelist  would  here  include  the  time  of  incomplete  re- 
velation which  came  before  the  Incarnation.  Then^  as  now^ 
men  accepted  or  refused  Him ;  but  for  those  \i^o  accepted 
was  reserved  *  some  better  thing  *  (Heb.  xi.  40)  than  had 
yet  been  clearly  made  known  to  man."  We  cannot  under- 
stand this  note,  especially  as  followed  by  that  on  ver.  13. 

These  Commentaries  are  specially  full  and  rich  on  the 
Incarnation  verses,  or  the  passage  from  ver.  14  to  ver.  18. 
They  agree  in  the  general  notion  that  here  we  have  *'  the 
Incarnation  as  apprehended  by  personal  experience." 
Against  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said,  save  that 
the  objective  testimony  to  the  great  fact,  and  to  that  fact 
as  universal,  must  not  be  weakened :  a  danger  from  which 
these  notes  are  not  entirely  free.  Dr.  Westcott  will  here 
be  our  guide.  He  well  shows  the  sequence  of  thought,  and 
in  words  which  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  protect  the 
exposition  from  one  or  two  limitations  that  we  find  in  what 
follows. 

"The  announcement  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
embracing  and  completing  all  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  corre- 
sponds (as  has  been  already  noticed)  to  the  declaration  of  the 
absolute  Being  of  the  Word  in  ver.  1.  *  He  was  God ; '  and  He 
'  became  flesh : '  eternity  and  time,  tiie  Divine  and  the  human,  are 
reconciled  in  Him.  *  He  was  ^vith  God ; '  and  *  He  tabernacled 
among  us  : '  the  Divine  existence  is  brought  into  a  vital  and  his- 
toricsJ  connection  with  human  life.  *  He  was  in  the  beginning ;  * 
and  *  we  beheld  His  glory :'  He  who  *  was'  beyond  time  was  re- 
vealed for  a  space  to  the  observation  of  men." 

And  the  Word  became  flesh.  No  expositor  can,  at  this 
point,  forget  his  theology.  The  change  of  **was  made" 
into  *'  became  "  seems  to  recommend  itself  at  once ;  but  a 
great  deal  will  be  said  both  for  and  against  it.  All  depends 
on  the  preservation  of  those  dogmatic  distinctions  which 
Dr.  Westcott  has  given  with  such  clearness.  We  would 
fain  transcribe  his  admirable  dogmatic  exposition;  but 
must  be  content  now  to  quote  the  humbler  note  of  the 
Popular  Commentary  which  refers  to  views  rather  too  much 
ignored  by  him : 
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"  The  word  '  became '  does  not  decide  that  His  divine  nature 
was  laid  aside,  and  that  His  mode  of  being  was  simply  human 
until,  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  work,  He  gradually  trans- 
formed His  human  mode  of  being  and  regained  for  it  all  iJie  glory 
of  the  divine.  Were  such  a  view  correct,  it  would  follow  that 
when  the  Divine  was  regained  the  human  was  laid  aside,  and  that 
the  humanity  of  the  exited  Eedeemer  is  not  now  as  real  as  it  was 
during  His  earthly  course.  No  such  thought  is  suggested  by 
*  became ; '  for  this  word  does  not  imply  that  the  former  state  of 
being  exists  no  longer.  What  is  really  indicated  is  the  passing 
into  a  new  state, — a  transition  rather  than  a  transformation.  The 
Word  remains,  with  all  His  essential  properties ;  there  is  added 
a  new  mode  of  being,  the  assumption  of  a  new  nature,  denoted  by 
flesh.  The  most  important  parallels  to  this  verse  are  1  Johniv.  2 
and  2  John  7 ;  these  passages  differ  from  the  present  in  that  the 
historical  name  '  Jesus  Clmst '  is  substituted  for  the  Word,  and 
that  for  the  mysterious  words  'became  flesh'  we  read  'hath 
come '  (or  '  cometh ')  *  in  flesh.' " 

This  fine  note  is  somewhat  disparaged  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "being"  or  "mode  of  being:"  if  the  useful 
but  neglected  word  "existence"  could  supply  its  place 
occasionally  its  ex  would  make  it  very  serviceable.  We 
shall  not  refer  at  length  to  the  dogmatic  hypothesis  here 
opposed,  save  to  quote  a  single  sentence  from  its  ablest 
advocate,  Godet.  It  has  occupied  many  pages  in  this 
Journal  already ;  and  in  no  case  could  well  be  treated  in  a 
subordinate  way.  The  Swiss  expositor  says:  "The  pro- 
position '  The  Word  became  flesh '  can,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
signify  only  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  Divine  subject  entered 
into  the  human  mode  of  being  at  the  cost  of  renouncing 
His  Divine  mode  of  being.  The  personal  subject  remained 
the  same,  but  He  exchanged  the  Divine  state  for  the 
human  state ; "  the  use  of  "  mode  of  being  "  here  is  quite 
consistent ;  for,  however  strange  it  may  sound,  the  theory 
requires  that  the  only  essential  being  of  the  Son  is  cramped 
within  human  conditions :  the  Infinite  has  literally  become, 
or  become  changed  into,  finite.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  wonderful  proposition  of  St.  John  was  never  intended 
by  him  to  stand  alone.  The  time  would  come  when  he 
himself  would  use  other  expressions,  such  as  that  one 
quoted  above  from  his  Epistle ;  and,  meanwhile,  he  pro- 
tects himself  in  this  very  sentence,  if  only  our  expositors 
would  give  him  leave  to  do  so.  He  makes  it  emphatic 
that  our  Lord  became,  not  a  man,  but  flesh,  which  can 
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mean  only  the  generic  human  nature  as  distinguished 
from  the  Divine — its  only  meaning  when  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  predicated  of  the  Inoamate— and  then^ 
not  repeating  the  term  flesh  bat  meaning  it,  he  adds^ 
swiftly  and  without  beginning  another  sentence,  ''  set  His 
tabernacle  among  us/'  among  us  men.  The  one  Person  is 
in  the  '^ became;"  the  two  natures  are  preserved  in  the 
*^  tabernacling."  Even  if  this  indicates,  as  our  expositors 
here  tell  us  by  consent,  that  here  we  have  ''  the  historical 
life  of  the  Incarnate  Word,"  the  argument  is  not  weakened. 
The  Apostles  only  speak  of  that  fragment  of  the  Incarnate 
History  that  was  before  their  eyes :  the  Lord  still  taber- 
nacles among  us  though  we  now  see  Him  not.  The  Two 
Expositors  say :  ''  With  the  image  of  a  tent  or  tabernacle 
is  often  associated  the  thought  of  transitoriness ;  but  that 
the  word  used  here  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  this^ 
thought  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  language  of  the  final 
promise^  '  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  shall 
set  His  tabernacle  with  them'  (Rev.  xxi.  3).  As  the 
Shechinah  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  of  Israel,  so  'the  Word  become  flesh'  dwelt  'among 
us.'"  Very  much  depends  on  the  meaning  here  of  the 
**as"  and  the  "so."  The  Antitype  in  the  Incarnation 
itself  set  His  tabernacle  with  us  or  among  us;  and  our 
nature  became  His  temple  for  ever. 

It  is  hard  to  read  such  words  as  these:  ''Some  have 
taken  the  last  words  to  mean  '  in  us,'  and  to  contain  ^  new 
reference  to  the  assumption  of  human  nature;  but  this 
view  seems  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  words  which 
follow,  '  we  beheld  His  glory,'  the  meaning  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  opening  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  (1  John  i. 
1-3)."  "Seems"  here  has  obviously  been  a  subsequent 
insertion:  there  surely  is  no  more  inconsistency  than  if 
the  sentence  had  run,  "  The  Word  became  flesh,  and  we 
beheld  His  glory."  Especially  is  this  so,  if  we  accept  Dr. 
Westcott's  division :  "  It  consists  of  a  main  clause,  which 
describes  the  fact  and  the  character  of  the  Incarnation. 
{The  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us^  full  of 
grace  and  truth)  broken  by  a  parenthesis  (and  we  beheld 
His  glory — ^from  the  Father),  which  records  the  observa- 
tion of  the  fact,  so  that  it  presents  in  succession  the  In- 
carnation, the  witness  to  the  Incarnation,  the  character  of 
the  Incarnate  Word."  Here  we  have  literally  all  we  ask 
for:  the  Incarnation  is  "The  Word  became  flesh,  and 
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tabernacled  among  us.*'  Why  does  our  firm  guide  who  has 
given  us  the  entire  Biblical  theology  of  "  tabernacling,  "^ 
forsake  us  just  here  ?  He  adds :  "  The  supposition  that  the 
plural  marks  the  dwelling  of  the  Word  as  being  realised  in 
the  nature  or  in  the  race,  as  distinguished  from  the  indi- 
vidual^ is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  historical  purpose  of 
the  whole  phrase.  Moreover,  this  truth  has  been  already 
stated  by  the  use  of  the  term  *  flesh.*  ** 

Which,  to  our  minds,  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  set  forth  under  a  second  aspect. 
Now  occurs,  however,  the  remarkable  parenthesis,  where 
imdoubtedly  the  transitory  part  of  the  whole  mystery 
comes  in — as  befits  a  parenthesis — and  where  only^ 
*'The  breaking  of  the  connection  by  this  parenthetical 
clause  marks  the*  pause  which  the  Evangelist  makes  ta 
contemplate  the  mystery  which  he  has  declared.  He 
looks,  as  it  were,  from  without  upon  the  record,  and  com- 
ments upon  it.  The  same  phenomenon  in  different  forms^ 
recurs  ver.  16,  iii.  16,  31,  xix.  35  ;  1  John  i.  2.**  This  is  the 
striking  expression  of  a  striking  fact,  and  the  reader  should 
verify  it  by  examining  every  passage.  After  doing  this^ 
and  imprinting  every  instance  on  his  mind,  he  will  come^ 
back  to  the  present  words  quite  reconciled  to  accept  an 
anomaly  that  might  first  have  offended  him.  To  us  the 
parenthesis  explains  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  sentence : 
"  We  beheld,  as  the  fathers  beheld.  His  glory ;  but  to  us 
the  glory  was  no  less,  no  other,  than  what  became  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Eternal  Son  from  the  Father.*'  Though  the 
articles  are  wanting  in  the  Greek,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
the  glory  is  therefore  described  as  that  "  of  one  who 
represents  another,  being  derived  from  him,  and  of  the 
same  essence  with  him ;  **  though,  further,  "  the  particle  of 
comparison  and  the  absence  of  articles  in  the  original  show 
that  the  thought  centres  in  the  abstract  relation  of  father 
and  son ;  *'  yet,  as  Dr.  Westcott,  whom  we  are  quoting,  says, 
''in  the  actual  connection  this  abstract  relation  passes 
necessarily  into  the  relation  of  '  the  Son '  to  *  the  Father.*  ** 
We  venture  further  to  say  that,  apart  from  this  Son  and 
this  Father,  the  relation  of  son  to  father  does  not  connote 
an  equal  manifestation  of  dignity;  in  other  words,  that 
"glory  as  of  an  only-begotten  from  a  father,**  is  a  phrase 
that  would  carry  with  it  no  intelligible  meaning.  But — 
not  to  insist  upon  that— we  fall  back  upon  Dr.  Westcott's 
remark,  that  we  have  here  *'  necessarily  **  the  relation  of 
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the  One  Son  to  the  One  Father ;  though  he  does  not  himself 
print  Father,  but  father. 

Then  comes  in  a  parenthesis  of  another  sort,  and  its 
place  in  the  Prologue,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  remains 
a  difficulty.  We  want  another  such  luminous  note  here 
as  that  by  which  Dr.  Westcott  explains  the  parenthesis  in 
the  preceding  verse.  Our  Two  have  the  advantage  here ; 
though  of  necessity  their  explanation  requires  careful 
reading.  They  have  the  advantage,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
ment, not  in  the  translation,  which  they  give  thus  :  "  John 
beareth  witness  concerning  Him,  and  hath  cried,  saying, 
This  was  He  of  whom  I  spake,  He  that  cometh  after  me 
has  become  before  me,  because  He  was  before  me.*'  Dr. 
Westcott's  translation  would  run  thus,  if  we  gathered 
up  the  fragments :  *'  John  beareth  witness  concerning 
Him,  and  crieth,  saying,  This  was  He  of  whom  I  spake. 
He  that  cometh  after  me  is  come  to  be  before  me,  because 
He  was  before  me."  The  translation  here  must  needs 
give  much  trouble  ;  happily  we  have  not  to  settle  it.  But 
our  expositors'  note  will  repay  careful  reading,  as  one  of 
those  typical  notes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  can 
give  only  a  few  sentences  from  it  : 

"  We  have  seen  that  ver.  14  is  parallel  to  vers.  1-5.  In  like 
manner  this  verse  is  parallel  to  vers.  6-8  j  but  it  is  also  an 
advance  upon  those  verses,  containing  the  Baptist's  witness  to  the 
Personal  Word  become  flesh,  not  to  the  Word  as  the  general 
Light  of  men. — *  Beareth  witness,  not  *  bare  witness '  (ver.  32). 
It  is  as  if  the  Evangelist  would  say,  Of  this  John  is  the  witness ; 
his  testimony  abides,  unchanging,  always  present.  .  .  .  The  loud 
cry  of  the  faithful  witness  has  come  down  through  aU  the  years ; 
we  seem  to  hear  its  echoes  still." 

The  tribute  of  ver.  14,  *'  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  is, 
after  the  parenthesis,  taken  up  again,  not  by  the  Baptist,  of 
course,  but  by  the  Evangelist ;  and,  as  the  Two  tell  us, 
''  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  importance 
which  John  attaches  to  Christian  experience. ^^  It  takes  us 
a  little  time  to  ''homologate"  this  word  in  connection 
with  St.  John ;  but,  having  done  so,  we  find  what  follows 
exceedingly  suggestive.  "  In  ver.  9  we  have  had  the /act  of 
what  the  Word  bestows.  Here  we  have  more.  We  have 
the  ansiver  of  Christian  experience  to  the  fact.  .  .  .  Verse  14 
had  not  described  Christian  experience.  The  word  *  beheld  * 
there  used  had  only  assumed  it  (see  the  comment),  and 
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had  mentioned  the  witness  which  it  gave.  Now  we  have 
the  description  itself ;  hence  the  '  became.'  "  But  all  this, 
it  seems  to  ns^  abundantly  shows  that  .the  Evangelist  is 
thronghoat — save  in  the  parenthesis — speaking  in  behalf 
of  all  "who  received"  Him,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot  enrich  these  pages  with 
Dr.  Westcott's  characteristic  note  on  the  "  fulness."  He 
says  on  the  "  all  we :  "  '*  the  addition  of  all  here  (as  com- 
pared with  ver.  14)  appears  to  place  us  in  a  new  company. 
The  circle  of  the  eye-witnesses  passes  into  the  larger  fellow- 
ship of  the  Christian  Church."  But  why  not  say  that  the 
"  all "  expresses  here  what  was  simply  intended  before  ; 
those  who  know  St.  John's  phraseology  as  well  as  our  ex- 
positors know  it  could  illustrate  that.  Passing  over  the 
"grace  and  truth"  and  "grace  for  grace,"  and  "grace 
and  truth"  again  —  which  unique  phrases,  and,  as  to 
grace,  unique  idea  in  St.  John,  have  not  all  the  pains 
spent  upon  them  that  we  expected — we  are  arrested  by  that 
most  dignified  note  of  our  Two  : 

"And  now  comes  in  the  great  Name  as  yet  unnamed,  but 
named  now  in  all  the  universality  of  its  application,  the  Name 
which  embraces  historical  Christianity  in  its  whole  extent  as  the 
religion  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  religion  of  man ;  the  Name 
which,  in  its  one-half  ('Jesus,*  Joshua,  Jehoshua,  'Jehovah  or 
Salvation  *)  expresses  the  purpose  of  all  God*s  dealings  with  man, 
and  in  its  other  half  (*  Christ ')  the  Divine  consecration  of  the 
Eedeemer  to  His  work.  Who  but  must  think  of  the  '  Jesus 
Christ '  of  the  consecration-prayer  (chap,  xvii.),  and  of  the  light 
this  sheds  or  ought  to  shed  on  the  translation  of  that ) " 

We  must  pass  over  the  want  of  some  practical  homage 
to  the  Name  thus  introduced.  After  so  many  pages  of 
severe  and  careful  exposition,  the  Prologue  ought  to  be 
brought  to  its  close  with  some  effusion.  Our  expositors, 
however,  leave  all  this  to  the  readers ;  though  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  very  way  in  which  the  last  note  is  introduced 
has  a  very  pathetic  force. 

Certainly  the  most  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  important  change  that  comes  over  the  text  of  the 
Prologue,  is  the  substitution  in  our  leading  authors  of 
"  God  only  begotten,"  for  "  the  only  begotten  Son  "  in 
verse  18.  All  who  are  capable  of  understanding  the 
argumentation,  or  of  weighing  the  pleadings  in  a  critical 
courts  should  read  Dr.  Westcott's  summary.    He,  however. 
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like  our  Two  Expositors,  refers  to  the  dissertation  of 
IDr.  Hort,  the  conclusion  of  which  "  Professor  Hamack, 
in  an  elaborate  review  of  his  essay  in  the  Theol.  Lit. 
Zeitung,  1876,  pronounces  to  have  been  'established 
beyond  contradiction.' "  This  essay  of  Dr.  Hort  is  said 
by  the  Two  to  be  '^  one  of  the  finest  critical  dissertations 
^ver  published  in  any  language  upon  a  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,"  and  the  reading  of  it  would  be  a  whole- 
some discipline.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  Dr. 
Westcott's  summary. 

"Thus  the  testimony  of  the  direct  documentary  evidence  for 
the  text  very  decidedly  preponderates  in  fiivour  of  the  reading, 
Crod,  only  begotten, 

"  The  patristic  testimony  is  complicated,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  it  at  length.     It  may  be  enough  to  say  that : 

"  1.  The  phrase  God  only  hegoUen  (/iovoycv^s  ^€os)  is  found  from 
very  early  times  in  Greek  writers  of  every  school.  By  Clement, 
Irenaeus  and  Origenit  is  connected  with  this  passage.  [The  Latin 
writers,  almost  without  exception,  have  unicus  or  unigenUus  Jllius\ 

"  2.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  phrase  in  itself  most  remarkable 
should  have  obtained  universal  and  unquestioned  cun*ency  among 
Greek  writers  if  it  were  not  derived  from  apostolic  usage. 

"  It  may  further  be  added  that  the  Valentinian  writers,  the 
earliest  writers  by  whom  the  text  is  quoted,  could  have  had  no 
reason  for  introducing  the  reading,  God,  only  begotten,  which  they 
give.  While  on  the  other  hand  the  substitution  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  for  God  only  begotten  is  not  unlike  the  style  of  'Western 
paraphrase,'  e.g,,  vv.  4,  34 ;  Mark  i.  20,  vi  36,  5^,  &c. ;  Lu. 
xxiii.  85." 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reading,  God  only  begotten  must 
be  accepted,  because,  (1)  It  is  the  best  attested  by  ancient 
authority;  (2)  It  is  the  more  intrinsically  probable  from  its 
uniqueness ;  (3)  It  makes  the  origin  of  the  ^temative  reading 
more  intelligible. 

"  An  examination  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Prologue  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  phrase,  which  has  grown  foreign  to 
our  ears,  though  it  was  familiar  to  early  Christian  writers,  gathers 
up  the  two  thoughts  of  sonship  and  deity,  which  have  been 
separately  aflfirmed  of  the  Word  (w.  14,  1)." 

Before  leaving  the  Prologue,  we  should  have  been  ^ad 
to  spend  some  time  upon  the  views  which  our  Two 
Expositors  hold  and  exhibit  more  fully  than  any  others 
concerning  the  structure  of  that  Gospel  as  a  work  of 
art.  But  it  is  impossible  to  present  their  teaching  fairly 
in  extracts.    As  to  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  generally,  they 
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have  nothing  to  bring  forward  that  differs  from  the  general 
conception ;  but  they  seem  to  as  to  have  kept  the  wonder- 
ful idea  of  the  book  more  present  in  their  exposition  than 
moat  commentators.  The  reader  will  sometimes  demur, 
and  think  a  refinement  is  needlessly  forced  upon  him. 
But  he  must  not  too  hastily  give  way  to  this  thought.  He 
may  miss  his  way  to  the  meaning  by  indulging  it.  Let  us 
hear  their  last  words  on  this  subject : 

"One  remark  has  still  to  be  made  upon  a  point  which  may 
«eem  at  first  sight  to  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  that  view 
of  the  structure  of  the  Prologue,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  interest,  but  also  a  guide  in  the  interpretation. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  rejection'  of  the  Word  in  verses  14-18. 
But  this  fact,  when  rightly  considered,  rather  confirms  what  has 
been  said.  It  illustrates  that  progi'ess  which  in  the  Gospel 
always  accompanies  parallelism. 

"  In  verses  1-5,  the  last  section  of  the  Prologue,  we  have  seen 
that  rejection  is  implied. 

"  In  verses  6-13,  the  second  section,  it  is  fully  brought  out. 

"In  verses  14-18,  the  third  section,  it  is  overcome. 

"  Thus  also,  taking  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  it  is  implied  in  the 
section  immediately  preceding  the  conflict  (chaps,  vi. — xii.  60). 
It  is  overcome  in  the  section  following  (chaps,  xiii.  1 — ^xvii.  26). 

"  How  unique,  how  wonderful  is  the  plan  of  the  Gospel !  How 
much  light  does  the  whole  cast  upon  each  part,  how  much  each 
part  upon  the  whole ! " 

Accordingly  the  student  of  the  Gospel  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  master  the  plan,  scope,  and  summary  and 
minute  framework  of  the  book  before  he  descends  to  the 
details.  He  will  find  abundant  help  in  this  volume,  which 
is  not  at  all  fatiguing  in  the  presentation  of  the  scope, 
though  very  exacting  with  regard  to  its  principles. 

And  now  we  have  a  page  or  two  more  to  occupy  with  a 
few  detached  and  desultory  notes.  The  points  we  had 
marked  had  reference  mostly  to  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  personal  Holy  Spirit — ^the."  Holy  Ghost "  is  a  phrase 
that  has  no  sanction  here — and  the  spirit  or  the  influences 
of  this  Spirit.  The  passages  concerned  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Gospel.  One  of  the  first  presents  the 
antithesis  of  horn  of  the  flesh  and  bom  of  the  Spint,  and 
the  combination  of  water  and  spirit  in  chapter  iii. ;  and 
here  we  should  come  into  friendly  collision  once  or  twice 
with  our  expositors.  But  this  toi)ic  we  must  needs 
reserve.    The  Prologue  was  our  limit  when  we  set  oat. 
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Bui,  having  gone  beyond  it,  we  must  panse  in  one  or  two 
other  places :  for  instance,  as  to  the  decision  on  chapter 
iii.  13.  Our  Two  Expositors  agree  with  Dr.  Westcott  in 
removing  the  last  words  of  the  verse,  reading  it  thus : 
''  And  no  one  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  but  He  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man."  Their  note  on 
the  passage  thus  diminished  has  a  specific  value,  and  we 
shall  refer  to  it  presently.  But,  as  to  the  omission,  they 
say: 

"  The  weight  of  evidence  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  cod- 
cluding  words  of  this  verse,  as  it  stands  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  were  not  written  by  John.  We  can  only  suppose  that 
they  were  a  very  early  comment  on,  or  addition  to,  the  text,  first 
written  in  the  margin,  then  by  mistake  joined  to  the  text.  Were 
they  genuine,  they  would  probably  refer  to  the  abiding  presence 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father;  but  in  such  a  sense  it  is  verj^ 
improbable  that  'Son  of  man'  would  have  been  the  name  chosen. 
At  all  events,  we  have  no  other  example  of  the  same  kind." 

For  ourselves,  we  see  no  reason  to  falter  in  using  this 
passage  as  an  illustration  of  the  communio  idiom^tuin,  and 
an  ancient  proof-text  of  the  law  that  the  Saviour's  person, 
by  whatever  name  known,  may  be  the  subject  of  predicates 
derived  from  either  nature  interchangeably.  The  Lord 
does  not  say  or  mean,  "Who  in  His  humanity  is  in 
heaven ;  "  but  "  Who — the  Son  of  man— is,  as  touching 
His  divinity,  in  heaven,  while  speaking  on  earth  to  you." 
The  objection  at  the  close  would  equally  apply  to  the 
sentence  as  it  now  stands.  The  Son  of  man — it  might  be 
said — did  not  come  down  from  heaven.  Hence,  we  see  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  note  :  ''  and,  indeed,  no  one  has 
been  in  heaven  save  He  that  came  down  out  of  heaven,  the 
Son  of  man.  Observe  how  insensibly  our  Lord  has  passed 
into  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly  things  themselves. 
He  could  not  speak  of  His  power  to  reveal  without 
speaking  of  that  which  is  first  and  chief  of  all  heavenly 
things,  viz.,  that  He  Himself  came  down  out  of  heaven  to 
be  the  Son  of  man."  Is  this  comment  in  keeping  with  the 
rigid  and  generally  faultless  scrupulosity  of  our  expositors' 
fidelity  to  the  very  words :  *'  to  be  the  Son  of  man  "  ?  In 
fact  they  renounce  their  objection  in  the  admirable  words 
we  have  just  quoted,  which  introduce  this  questionable 
remark.  Nothing  in  the  text  was  ever  better  said  than 
that  "  the  Lord  insensibly  began  to  speak  of  the  first  and 
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chief  of  all  the  heavenly  things."  "  The  Second  Man  is 
from  heaven/'  St.  Paul  tells  us :  His  name — one  of  His 
names— is  the  Son  of  man:  as  such,  He  came  from 
heaven,  is  in  heaven,  and  hath  ascended  thither.  But 
we  are  wandering  from  the  question,  which  is  the  pro- 
priety of  omitting  this  most  striking  word,  the  very 
paradox — or  apparent  paradox — of  which  commends  it 
to  our  respect,  as  found  especially  in  this  Gospel.  It 
seems  from  the  careful  statement  of  the  case  which  we  find 
as  usual  in  Canon  Westcott,  that  ''  the  ancient  MSS.  are 
.on  the  side  of  omission,  and  the  ancient  versions  on 
the  side  of  retention.  But  it  is  obvious  that  an  interpre- 
tative gloss  in  a  version  is  easier  of  explanation  than  an 
omission  in  a  copy  of  the  original  text."  Can  it  be 
thought  that  this  is  an  ''  interpretative  gloss  *'  ?  What 
does  it  interpret  ?  It  seems  to  make  that  which  was  plain 
become  obscure ;  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  any  hand  ever  added  these  words  for  "  interpretation." 
Our  Two  Expositors  are  more  caujkious.  They  say,  "a 
very  early  comment  on,  or  addition  to."  The  latter  they 
might  be ;  but  in  what  interest,  for  what  purpose,  would 
such  a  sentence  be  added  ?  Dr.  Westcott  further  says : 
*'  there  was  no  motive  for  omission ;  and  the  thought 
which  they  convey  was  given  in  chapter  i.  18."  We 
humbly  think  that  the  very  point  in  which  these  words 
differ  from  chapter  i.  18  was  sufiQcient  reason  for  their 
being  omitted,  supposing  them  to  have  been  omitted : 
that  the  Only  begotten  Son,  or  the  God  Only  begotten,  came 
down  was,  or  might  have  seemed  to  be,  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Son  of  man  coming  down ;  and  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  was,  or 
might  have  seemed  to  be,  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
Son  of  man  being  in  heaven.  It  may  be  added  that 
Meyer's  terse  critical  note  is  as  follows:  ''But  these 
mysterious  words  may  easily  have  been  regarded  as  ob- 
jectionable or  superfluous,  because  not  understood  or  mis- 
understood ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  addition 
of  them."  With  him  Godet  agrees,  though  his  exposition 
here  is  of  the  strangest.  Canon  Norris  also  holds  fast  the 
words,  with  the  plain  and  sensible  remark :  "  Christ  was 
in  heaven  then,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  is  on  earth 
now,  viz.,  in  His  Divine  nature."  Finally,  the  sentence 
almost  demands  the  final  words ;  for  "  we  have  no  other 
example  "  of  such  a  close.    But  we  referred  to  the  note  as, 
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apart  from  this,  a  very  valuable  one.    This  is  but  a  part  of 
it,  which,  however,  sheds  a  rich  light  on  all. 

"But  this  requires  that  we  take  the  other  verb  *  hath  ascended 
up '  in  its  Uteral  sense,  and  then  the  words  seem  to  imply  that 
Jesus  had  already  ascended  into  heaven.  *  Hath  ascended  vp* 
cannot  refer  to  His  future  ascension  ;  and  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  view  held  by  some,  that  within  the  Hmits  of  His  ministry 
on  earth  he  was  ev^er  Uterally  taken  up  into  heaven.  What,  then, 
is  the  meaning )  There  are  several  passages  in  which  the  words 
'save'  or  'except'  present  the  same  difficulty.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  is  Luke  iv.  27,  where  it  seems  at  first  strange  to 
read,  'Many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the 
prophet,  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed  saving  Naaman  the 
Syrian,' — no  leper  of  Israel  cleansed  except  a  leper  who  was  not 
of  Israel !  The  mind  is  so  fixed  on  the  lepers  and  their  cleansing, 
that  the  other  words  '  of  them '  are  not  carried  on  in  thought  to 
the  last  clause :  *  none  of  them  was  cleansed,' — indeed,  no  leper 
was  cleansed  save  *  Naaman  the  Syrian.'  So  also  in  the  preceding 
verse  (Lu.  iv.  26).  In  other  passages  (such  as  Gal.  ii.  16;  Kev. 
xxi.  27)  the  same  peculiarity  exists,  but  it  is  not  apparent  in  the 
Authorised  Version.  The  verse  before  us  is  exactly  similar.  The 
special  thought  is  not  the  having  gone  up  into  heaven,  but  the 
Jumng  been  in  heaven.  This  was  the  qualification  for  revealing 
the  truths  which  are  here  spoken  of  as  heavenly  things.  But 
none  (none,  that  is,  of  the  sons  of  men ;  for  this  is  a  general 
maxim,  the  exception  is  not  brought  in  till  afterwards)  could  be 
in  heaven  without  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven.  No  one  has 
gone  up  into)  heaven,  and  by  thus  being  in  heaven  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  heavenly  things ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  has  been  in 
heaven  save  He  that  came  down  out  of  heaven,  the  Son  of  man." 

"  Which  is  in  heaven  "  the  rhythm  and  the  argument 
too  seem  to  require:  that  Son  of  man  who  came  down 
with  the  heavenly  mysteries,  the  things  which  He  still 
beholds  in  the  Father,  hears  of  Him,  and  sees  Him  do.  But 
we  must  pass  to  another  instance  of  what  we  think  hard 
dealing  with  the  old  text  and  the  old  version.  On  the 
text  ch.  iv.  24,  the  Two  say : 

"  God  is  spirit :  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  woi'ship  in  spirit 
and  truth.  Such  worship  as  is  described  in  the  last  verse  is  the 
only  real  worship  that  can  be  conceived.  This  verse  does  not  say 
what  man  must  do,  in  the  sense  of  what  men  ought  to  do.  It  is 
the  nature  of  worship  itself  that  is  described.  No  other  worship 
than  that  which  is  offered  in  spirit  and  truth  can  possibly  be 
actual  worship  of  God  (the  same  idea  is  here  expressed  as  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  23),  because  *  Grod  is  spirit.'    We  must  not 
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render  these  words  *  God  is  a  spirit/  for  it  is  not  personality  that 
is  spoken  of,  but  abstract  being,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  essence." 

The  rest  of  the  note  is  perfect ;  but  about  that  which 
is  quoted  we  doubt.  *'God  is  spirit,"  in  the  sense  of 
*'  abstract  being,"  is  a  conception  with  which  the  Scripture 
does  not  make  us  familiar ;  and  medisBval  mysticism  does 
not  encourage  us  in  fixing  it  upon  this  or  any  other  text. 
Abstract  being  cannot  be  worshipped ;  and  surely  this  verse 
ought  to  have  the  glory  of  the  preceding  shed  upon  it. 
Personality  may  not  be  spoken  of  directly ;  but  indirectly 
it  is ;  and  in  any  case  it  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  Canon 
Westcott  mends  the  matter  a  little— indeed,  a  great  deal — 
by  writing  "  God  is  Spirit."  But  he  adds  :  '*  The  nature 
and  not  the  personality  of  God  is  described,  just  as  in  the 
phrases  Ood  is  light  (1  John  i.  5),  or  Ood  is  love  (1  John 
iv.  8).  The  declaration  in  its  majestic  simplicity  is  unique ; 
though  St.  John  implies  in  the  two  other  revelations  of 
God's  being  which  he  has  given  the  truth  which  is  declared 
by  it."  Carefully  reading  this,  we  feel  that  little  can  be 
said  against  it ;  and  therefore  the  term  '^  abstract "  must 
have  given  us  in  the  former  quotation  our  slight  uneasiness. 
If  God  is  ''  absolutely  free  from  all  limitations  of  space 
and  time ''  He  is  free  in  the  sense  of  our  Father  and  the 
object  of  worship.  Why  then  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  this  by  translating  "  a  Spirit"?  and,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  making  the  predicate  stand  last,  as 
Meyer  does,  "  a  Spirit  is  God."  This  satisfies  the  feeling, 
which  the  other  does  not.  As  to  the  analogy  of  love  and 
light,  we  would  diffidently  suggest — any  serious  difiference 
with  Dr.  Westcott  must  be  expressed  with  diffidence — that 
St.  John  in  these  passages  also  connotes  the  personality  of 
God.  As  a  nature  that  repels  darkness  and  diffuses  grace, 
apart  from  Him  whose  light  demands  propitiation  and 
whose  love  provides  it,  the  Apostle  does  not  know  any  God. 
Is  love,  or  is  light,  or  is  spirit  the  essence  of  God  ?  We 
appeal  to  the  Canon's  good  sentence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  page.  "  Spirit  In  Biblical  language,  that  part  of  man's 
nature  which  holds,  or  is  capable  of  holding,  intercourse 
with  the  eternal  order  is  the  spirit  (1  Thess  v.  23).  The 
spirit  in  man  responds  to  the  Spirit  of  God."  Before 
leaving  this,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  argument  for  a  spiritual  worship.  Tholuck 
well  says  :  "  We  are  to  distinguish  between  an  external 
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cultus  which  has  heen  enjoined  with  the  design  of  a  pre- 
paratory discipline  to  advance  men  towards  that  which  is 
internal,  and  train  them  for  it  (such  a  cultus  is  certainly 
superfluous  in  the  measure  to  which  Christ  is  formed  in 
believers),  and  a  cultus  which  can  be  regarded  only  as 
piety  representing  itself  outwardly,  such  a  cultus  not 
being  wanting  even  in  the  most  spiritual  Christian." 
But  this  is  much  more  clearly  as  well  as  more  forcibly 
said  in  the  note  of  our  Two,  the  most  perfect  note — 
except  these  words— we  have  seen  on  this  most  solemn 
saying. 

Our  readers  must  forgive  our  anxiety  to  guard  against 
any  word  of  the  Bible  being  thought  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  an  impersonal  Deity.  Our  revisers  have  no  such 
thought.  They  can  well  defend  themselves  even  if  they 
were  attacked,  which  they  are  not.  It  is  merely  the  ques- 
tion of  an  article  and  an  adjective,  and  perhaps  a  capital 
letter.  Now  for  one  more  little  demur  relating  to  a  matter 
suggested  by  the  reference  in  the  last  sentence.  Our  Two 
translate  chap.  v.  27:  And  He  gave  Him  aiUhority  to 
execute  judgment,  because  He  is  a  son  of  w/in.  We  do  not 
like  this  formula.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  absence  of 
the  definite  article  requires  this.  Some  change  should  of 
course  be  made  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  unique  form,  but 
not  this  change.  Of  course  the  indefinite  article  may  be 
cleared  of  any  suspicious  meaning,  and  the  sentence  maybe 
so  pronounced  as  to  sound  right.  But  it  is  capable  also  of 
a  very  unsound  meaning ;  and,  as  the  essential  thought  of 
personality  should  be  connected  with  Spirit,  so  we  think 
the  soleness  of  the  Son  of  man  should  be  protected  in 
every  way  that  the  form  and  the  very  types  of  the  sentence 
permit.  Dr.  Westcott  gives  us  an  alternative,  but  evidently 
prefers  Son  of  man  to  a  Son  of  man.  "  The  prerogative  of 
judgment  is  connected  with  the  true  humanity  of  Christ 
{Son  of  man),  and  not  with  the  fact  that  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  humanity  {the  Son  of  man)'^  Elsewhere  we 
have  quoted  some  of  Dr.  Westcott*s  true  expositions  of  this 
name;  and  taught  by  him  we  cannot  think  of  a  true 
humanity  which  must  not  be  defined  as  a  representative 
humanity.  We  may  be  unduly  sensitive,  but  we  hold  very 
strongly  to  Mr.  Green's  Son  of  Man.  This  is  as  it  were  a 
proper  name,  in  this  and  one  or  two  other  cases.  In 
the  verses  preceding  He  was  incessantly  "the  Son  of 
God "    and    "  the   Son ; "    now  He  is   *•  Son  of   Man/' 
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appointed  for  the  execution  of  that  highest  function  which, 
like  all  others,  reqaires  more  than  true  hamanity,  the 
Divine-hnman  Person,  with  an  emphasis  perhaps  on  the 
human.  Nothing  more  effectually  vindicates  to  us  our 
view  than  the  note  of  our  Two  on  ver.  26,  which  we  may 
once  more  quote  as  a  model  in  its  dealing  with  a  difficulty. 
Of  this  also  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  clearest,  most 
finished,  and  most  satisfactory  note  we  have  seen  on  the 
verse : 

"jP(?r  even  as  Hie  Father  Jiath  life  in  himself  so  gave  he  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  and  live,  for  the  Son  hath  life  aod  can  impart  life.  This  is 
the  connection  between  vv.  25  land  26.  The  Father,  who  is 
the  primal  fountain  of  life,  gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Himself.  As  in  vv.  19,  20,  21,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Father  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Son  are  designated  by 
the  same  words,  while  the  subordination  expressed  in  w.  19, 
20,  by  the  figurative  words  '  showing '  and  *  seeing,'  is  here  (as  in 
ver.  22)  expressed  by  the  word  'gave.'  It  is,  therefore,  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Son  that  is  spoken  of,  and  not  His  work 
in  redemption. — *  To  have  life  in  Himself  is  the  loftiest  expression 
that  can  be  used :  the  unchangeable  possession  of  Ufe  exactly 
similar  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  Father,  such  possession  as 
enables  Him  to  be  the  Giver  of  life  to  others,  belongs  to  the  Son." 

One  thing  suggests  another ;  and  we  almost  naturally 
turn  from  this  unique  instance  of  **  Son  of  man  "  to  the 
equally  unique  instance  of  "  the  Son  of  God  "  in  chapter 
ix.  85.  As  we  should  like  to  read  this  last  passage  it 
would  be  unique  ;  for  although,  in  that  previous  dis- 
course from  which  we  have  just  passed,  our  Lord  did 
speak  of  Himself  officially  as  the  Son  of  God,  yet  here 
only  is  He  recorded  to  have  given  Himself  personally  and 
directly  that  designation.  And,  of  course,  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  He  so  termed  Himself — when  speak- 
ing in  the  temple,  to  one  of  the  humblest  persons  with 
whom  He  ever  had  to  do,  and  still  remembering  the  attack 
of  His  enemies  on  His  Divine  Sonship— serve  to  impress 
the  fact  deeply,  on  the  mind  of  the  preacher  especially. 
All  this,  however,  goes  for  nothing  against  the  testimony 
of  evidence ;  and  that  is  said  by  our  Two  to  be  against  us. 

"The  name  'Spn  of  man'  is  equivalent  to  *the  Christ,' but 
gives  prominence  to  the  human  nature  of  the  Deliverer.  This 
name  th^^refore  is  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  man's  own 
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words  (w.  31-83),  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  a  wor- 
shipper of  God  and  one  who  did  Grod's  will,  one  to  whom  Grod 
would  hearken :  to  him  Jesus,  though  *  from  God '  (ver.  33),  was 
still  'a  prophet'  (ver.  17),  and  '  the  man  called  Jesus '  (ver.  11). 
Has  he  then  true  faith  in  the  Messiah  in  whose  cause  he  had 
been  suffering  ?  Does  he  give  himself  to  Him  with  that  faith 
which  involves  complete  union  with  Himself  and  His  cause,  un- 
deterred by  the  fact  that  He  appears  as  a  man  amongst  men,  yea 
and  as  one  despised  and  rejected  by  men  1  The  ordinary  read- 
ing, *Son  of  God,'  is  in  all  probability  incorrect  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  might  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  text,  being 
suggested  partly  by  the  usual  practice  of  John  (who  frequently 
joins  '  believe  in '  either  with  the  Son  of  God  or  with  a  name  of 
similar  import),  and  partly  by  the  act  of  worship  related  in 
verse  38." 

ThuB  our  Two  are  not  without  relenting.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  inconclusiveness  of  their  argument — a 
thing  very  unusual  with  them — as  also  from  their  word 
*'  probably  : "  when  they  are  decided  they  do  not  fail  to  say 
so.  Dr.  Westcott,  who  in  these  subjects  is,  to  us  at  leasts 
almost  like  a  final  authority,  seems  also  disposed  to  rest 
with  probability.  His  argument,  however,  is  not  like 
that  of  the  Two :  in  fact,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  it. 

"  The  man  had  been  expelled  with  contumely  by  the  religious 
leaders  of  his  people.  He  had,  in  the  popular  sense,  broken  with 
Judaism.  He  was,  therefore,  invited  to  accept  an  object  of  faith 
larger  than  that  which  was  offered  by  the  current  conceptions  of 
the  Messiah,  *  the  Son  of  God.'  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  have  any  very  distinct  understanding  of  the  full  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  *  Son  of  man '  (xii.  23,  34) ;  but  at  least  it  must 
have  suggested  to  him  one  who,  being  Man,  was  the  hope  of  man. 
This  is  the  elementary  form  of  the  confession  of  the  Incarnation 
on  which  the  universal  Church  rests." 

Our  Lord  asks,  "  Whom  do  ye  say  that  I  [this  Son  of 
man]  am?"  and  the  answer  is  "The  Son  of  the  living 
God."  Meyer — ^to  return — has  no  doubt :  "  Jesus  could 
not  have  expected  the  blind  man  to  understand  '  Son  of 
man '  as  included  in  this  question."  He  thinks  that  the 
reading  came  in  ''  because  Jesus  was  accustomed  thus  to 
designate  Himself."  "  The  words  '  the  Son  of  God '  must 
be  taken,  not  in  their  metaphysical,  but  simply  in  their 
theocratic  signification  (comp.  chapter  i.  50),  as  the  man 
who  had  been  bom  blind,  to  whose  notions  Jesus  had  ta 
accommodate  Himself,  could  and  did  only  understand  this 
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at  the  time.  That  Jesus,  however,  on  His  side  and  for 
Himself,  entertained  the  higher  view,  mnst  be  taken  for 
granted."  Afterwards  Meyer  gives  us  a  note  which  leaves 
the  others  below  it  and  to  us  settles  the  question.  ''  He 
worshipped  Him,  John  uses  irpocicuvelv  solely  of  Divine 
worship,  chapter  iv.  20  ff.,  xii.  20.  The  man  was  seized 
by  the  feeling— as  yet  indeed  vague  and  indistinct — of  the 
Divine  io^a,  the  bearer  of  which,  the  Messiah,  the  object 
of  his  newly-awakened  faith  and  confession,  stands  before 
him.  The  higher  conception  of  the  *  Son  of  God '  has 
struck  him."  Dr.  Westcott  says,  "In  St.  Jjjphn  'worship' 
(irpoa-Kuveiv)  is  never  used  of  the  worship  of  mere  respect 
(iv.  20  £f.,  xii.  20)."  *To  us  there  is  something  deeply  im- 
pressive in  the  thought  that  our  Lord  sometimes,  as  here, 
suggests  to  the  soul  a  higher  object  than  it  had  dared  to 
aim  at,  inspiring  the  faith  to  which  He  appeals. 

As  our  desultory  remarks  do  not  profess  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  their  order,  we  may  here  recommend  the  leader 
to  master  Dr.  Westcott's  elaborate  excursus  on  "  the  Son 
of  man."  It  seems  a  pity  to  make  extracts  from  an  Essay 
which  depends  so  much  on  its  unity  and  consecutiveness ; 
but  those  who  have  the  volume  can  make  reparation  to  them- 
selves, and  for  others  these  fragments  will  be  useful.  After 
showing  that  the  title  was  essentially  new,  expressing  a 
relationship,  not  to  a  family  or  to  a  nation,  but  to  all 
humanity ;  that  its  origin  must  not  be  directly  traced  to 
Daniel,  though  the  image  in  Daniel  exerted  influence  on 
later  apocalyptic  writings,  the  Book  of  Henoch  making  the 
Messiah  "  a  Son  of  man,"  and  not  properly  "  the  Son  of 
man,"  "  the  chosen  messenger  of  the  Most  High  "  being 
''  described  simply  as  a  man,  and  not  as  one  who  stands 
in  any  special  relation  to  the  human  race,"  Dr.  Westcott 
goes  on : 

"  6.  There  is  very  Uttle  in  the  Gospels  to  show  how  far  the 
fuller  applications  of  the  title  found  in  the  apocalypse  of  Henoch 
obtained  currency,  or  how  the  people  commonly  understood  the 
title.  There  is  at  least  nothing  to  snow  that  the  title  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  title  of  the  Messiah. ...  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Lord  should  have  adopted  a' title  which  was  popularly  held  to  be 
synonymous  with  that  of  Messiah,  while  He  carefully  avoided  the 
title  of  Messiah  itself." 

We  pass  over  what  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
Disquisition,  the  analytical  exhibition  of  the  Synoptics* 
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use  of  the  title,  "which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  those 
luminoas  condensations  of  much  study  in  which  Dr. 
Westcott  is  BO  lavish,  and  go  on  to  what  more  immediately 
concerns  the  matter  we  have  had  before  us. 

"  10.  A  consideration  of  these  passages  will  enable  us  to  seize 
the  outlines  of  the  teaching  which  is  summed  up  in  the  title.  The 
idea  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  lies  at  the  foundation  of  it. 
He  was  not  only  *  like  a  son  of  man,'  but  He  was  a  *  Son  of  man.' 
His  manhood  was  real,  and  not  apparent  But  He  was  not  as 
one  man  among  many  (yet  the  title  avpOwiroc  occurs  John  viii.  40  ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  6).  IJe  was  the  representative  of  the  whole  race ;  *  the 
Son  of  man,'  in  whom  all  the  potential  powers  of  humanity  were 
gathered. 

"11.  Thus  the  expression  which  describes  the  self-humiliation 
of  Christ  raises  Him  at  the  same  time  immeasurably  above  all 
those  whose  nature  He  had  assumed.  Of  no  one,  simply  man, 
could  it  be  said  that  he  was  *  the  man,'  or  the  *  Son  of  man,'  in 
whom  the  complete  conception  of  manhood  was  absolutely 
attained. 

*'  12.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  supplies  a  striking  commentary 
upon  the  title  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  *  second  Adam ' 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45  j  comp.  Eom.  v.  14),  who  gathers  up  into  Himself 
all  humanity,  and  becomes  the  source  of  a  higher  life  to  the  race. 

"13.  As  a  necessary  conclusion  from  this  view  of  Christ's 
humanity  which  is  given  in  the  title  *  the  Son  of  man,'  it  follows 
that  He  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  every  man  of  every  age  and 
of  every  nation.  All  that  truly  belongs  to  humanity — ^all,  there- 
fore, that  truly  belongs  to  every  individual  in  the  whole  race — 
belongs  also  to  Him. 

"  14.  The  thought  is  carried  yet  further.  We  are  allowed  to 
see,  and  it  can  only  be  as  it  were  *  by  a  mirror  in  a  riddle ' 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  12),  that  the  relation  which  exists  in  the  present 
order  of  things  between  every  man  and  Christ,  is  continued  in 
another  order.  As  *  the  Son  of  man '  He  is  revealed  to  the  eyes 
of  His  first  martyr,  that  Christians  may  learn  that  that  which  is 
begun  in  weakness  shall  be  completed  in  eternal  majesty  (Acts 
vii.  56). 

"  15.  It  may  well  be  admitted  that  the  early  disciples  did  not 
at  first  apprehend  all  that  the  later  history  of  the  race  enables  us 
to  see  in  the  title.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  from  some  sense  of 
the  mysterious  meaning  of  the  term,  which  had  not  yet  been 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  Catholic  Church,  that  they  shrank 
themselves  from  using  it.  But  we  cannot  be  bound  to  measure 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  that  which  is  at  once  intel- 
ligible. The  words  of  the  Lord  are  addressed  to  all  time.  They 
stand  written  for  our  study,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  to  their 
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interpretation  whatever  fulness  of  knowledge  a  later  age  may 
have  placed  within  our  reach." 

In  the  few  remaining  pages  at  onr  disposal  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  pay  our  tribute  to  the  season.  Passing 
therefore  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Gospel,  we 
place  ourselves  under  our  expositors'  guidance,  and  approach 
the  cross  "  to  see  the  end.'*  But  we  must  turn  away  from 
a  multitude  of  profoundly  interesting  subjects,  to  mark 
one.  The  wonder  which  St.  John  alone  beheld,  and  the 
record  of  which  gives  such  an  unspeakable  interest  to  his 
narrative,  is  very  carefully  interpreted  in  the  works  before 
us,  but  in  different  ways.  The  following  is  Canon  West- 
cott's  note,  every  sentence  of  which  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  It  gives,  as  we  think,  the  true  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  last  marvellous  sign  by  which  God  bore  witness 
to  His  Son  and  to  the  life  we  have  in  Him.  It  may  be 
added,  that  among  the  inexhaustible  Additional  Notes  and 
small  Dissertations  that  enrich  this  volume,  there  is  one 
of  much  value  on  the  Patristic  interpretation  of  this 
passage : 

"  34.  The  wantonness  of  the  soldiers'  violence  was  in  part 
checked  (they  brake  not  His  legs),  but  one  of  them,  in  order,  no 
doubt,  to  learn  the  certainty  of  the  Lord's  death,  pierced  His  side. 
The  word  which  describes  the  wound  (twitv)  is  used  both  of 
a  light  touch  (Ecclus.  xxii.  19)  and  of  a  deep  gash  (Jos.  *  B.  J.' 
iii.  7.  36).  Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  described, 
both  from  the  weapon  used  (Xorxy»  Vulg.  lancea,  the  long  lance 
of  a  horseman),  and  from  the  object  of  the  blow.  The  word  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  used  in  v.  37  (!$£«« vrijaav,  pierced  through, 
or  deeply,  1  Chron.  x.  4).  The  reading  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
opened  {aperuii),  comes  from  a  false  reading  of  the  Greek 
{ivoiKtv  for  lwKtv\  [Blood  and  water,]  It  has  been  argued  (with 
the  greatest  plausibility  and  authority  by  Dr.  Stroud,  The 
Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  ed.  ii.,  1871)  that  this  is  a 
natural  phenomenon.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  (it  is 
said)  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  which  was  followed  by  a  large 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium.  This  blood,  it  is 
supposed,  rapidly  separated  into  its  more  solid  and  liquid  parts 
{crassamenium  and  serum),  which  flowed  forth  in  a  mingled 
stream,  when  the  pericardium  was  pierced  by  the  spear  from 
below.  But  it  appears  that  both  this  and  the  other  naturalistic 
explanations  of  the  sign  are  not  only  inadequate  but  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  facts.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  such  a  flow  of  blood  and  water  as  is  described  would 
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occur  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  and  the  separation  of 
the  blood  into  its  constituent  parts  is  a  process  of  corruption, 
and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  even  from  the  moment  of  death 
the  body  of  the  Lord  underwent  the  beginnings  of  that  change 
which  issued  in  the  Eesurrection.  The  issuing  of  the  blood  and 
water  from  His  side  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  life 
in  death.  It  showed  both  His  true  humanity  and  (in  some 
mysterious  sense)  the  permanence  of  His  human  life.  Though 
dead,  dead  in  regard  to  our  mortal  life,  the  Lord  yet  lived  ;  and 
as  He  hung  upon  the  cross  He  was  shown  openly  to  be  the  source 
of  a  double  cleansing  and  vivifying  power,  which  followed  iDrom 
His  death  and  life. 

"  The  sign  by  which  this  revelation  was  made  becomes  intelli- 
gible from  the  use  of  the  terms  *  blood '  and  *  water  *  elsewhere  in 
the  writings  of  St  John.  1.  'Blood'  is  the  symbol  of  the 
natural  life  (comp.  i.  13) ;  and  so  especially  of  life  as  sacrificed; 
and  Christ  by  dying  provided  for  the  communication  of  the 
virtue  of  His  human  life  :  vi.  53-56,  xii.  24  ff.;  comp.  Rev.  i.  5, 
V.  9,  viii.  14.  2.  '  Water'  is  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  life  (see 
iv.  14,  iii.  5,  and  vii.  38 ;  [Zech.  xiv.  8]);  and  Christ  by  dying 
provided  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit :  xvi.  7.  Comp.  Rev. 
xxi.  6,  xxii.  1,  17  [vii.  17].  The  cleansing  from  sin  and  the 
quickening  by  the  Spirit  are  both  consequent  on  Christ's  death. 

Thus  we  are  brought  by  this  sign  of  *  blood  and  water '  to  the 
ideas  which  underlie  the  two  Sacraments,  and  which  are  brought 
home  to  faith  in  and  through  them;  and  the  teaching  of  the 
third  and  sixth  chapters  is  placed  at  once  in  connection  with  the 
Passion.  It  is  through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  His  new  life  by 
death,  that  the  life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  support  of  the  whole 
complex  fulness  of  human  life  is  assured  to  men.  The  syinbols 
of  the  old  covenant  (Heb.  ix.  19)  found  their  fulfilment  in  the 
new.  Comp.  1  Jno.  v.  6  flf.'  Lightfoot  quotes  a  remarkable 
tradition  from  'Shemoth  R,'  based  on  the  interpretation  of 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  20,  that  *  Moses  struck  the  rock  twice,  and  first  it 
gushed  out  blood  and  then  water.' " 

Hence  we  gather  that  Canon  Westcott  would  find  in  St. 
John's  First  Epistle  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  event  which 
St.  John  beheld,  and  which  he  vouched  in  so  remarkable  & 
manner :  patting  his  own  testimony  in  three  distinct  forms, 
as  if  to  give  it  the  value  of  three  witnesses,  and  assuring 
us  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  this  par- 
ticular testimony  should  have  much  weight  in  inducing 
belief  in  the  Son  of  God.  We  steadfastly  believe  that  in 
the  notes  we  have  quoted  the  truth  is  closely  approached, 
if  not  actually  given ;  and  that  Canon  Westcott  has  stated^ 
with  his  usual  precision,  the  .precise  connection  between 
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the  two  signs  made  one,  and  the  two  sacraments  which 
both  and  alike  testify  to  the  permanence  of  life  in  Christ. 

We  now  turn  to  our  Two  expositors,  who  do  not  yield 
themselves  with  the  self-abandonment  to  the  symbolical 
teaching  of  St.  John  which  they  show  in  the  profound 
note  on  verses  86,  37.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  catch 
their  precise  meaning  in  the  following  notes.  It  seems 
to  be  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sign  was  as  it  were  a 
natural  token  of  death,  with  which  was  connected  a  deep 
symbolical  meaning : 

"  But  the  impossibility  that  blood  and  water  should  issue  from 
the  side  of  a  person  already  dead  is  urged  on  physiological 
grounds.  It  might  be  possible  to  adopt  the  explanation  of  some 
eminent  commentators,  that  we  have  here  a  unique  appearance 
based  upon  a  unique  situation.  If  it  be  a  general  truth  that  the 
moment  death  comes  corruption  begins,  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
Jesus  *  saw  no  corruption,'  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the 
phenomena  accompanying  His  death  will  transcend  our  expe- 
rience ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  have  such  phenomena  before 
us  here." 

Surely  our  commentators  mi^ht  have  been  content  with 
their  own  exact  statement.  Every  word  here  has  the 
thoughtful  and  calculated  force  that  is  found  in  almost 
every  sentence  of  their  volume.  This  sentence  particularly 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Was  it  well  to  go  on  as 
follows  ? 

"  Before  we  resort,  however,  to  such  an  explanation,  we  ought 
to  ask  whether,  when  we  take  all  the  circumstances  into  account, 
it  is  really  necessary.  We  remark,  therefore,  that — (1)  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that  the  spear  wound  was 
inflicted  the  instant  after  death.  The  Evangelist  does  not  convey 
the  slightest  hint  to  us  that  any  interval  elapsed  between  the  two 
events ;  and  the  nature  of  death  by  crucifixion  is  such  as  to  call 
us  to  think  of  the  latest  possible  moment  as  that  of  death. 
*  Pilate  marvelled  if  He  were  already  dead  *  (Mark  xv.  44).  (2) 
In  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  all  expositors,  the  region  of  the 
heart  must  be  looked  upon  as  that  penetrated  by  the  spear.  (3) 
The  'blood  and  water'  derive  all  their  importance  from  that 
symbolical  meaning  which  they  have  in  the  eyes  of  John. ...  (4) 
These  things  being  so,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  no  moment 
what  the  quantity  of  *  blood  and  water  *  that  issued  from  the 
wound  may  have  been.  The  smallest  quantity  will  suffice^  and 
will  suggest  the  truth  intended  as  well  as  the  largest." 

But  we  would  ask,  whether  the  witness  of  this  wonderful 
event  would  have  seen  this  "  smallest  quantity : "  which. 
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indeed,  by  the  hypothesis,  here  means  scarcely  more  than 
a  drop.  Moreover,  we  think  that,  without  intending  it, 
our  authors  do  virtually  give  up  the  sure  evidence  for  faith 
in  the  absolute  incorruptibility  of  our  Lord*s  sacred  body. 
At  any  rate,  they  have  not  protected  themselves  as  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  they  would  protect  themselves, — judg- 
ing by  their  extreme  care  everywhere  else. 

"But  it  has  never  been  proved  that  such  a  small  quantity 
might  not  issue  from  a  wound  thus  inflicted.  The  wound  would 
be  a  large  one ;  the  iron  point  of  the  spear,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
both  heavy  and  rough ;  and  if  the  instant  after  death  the 
pericardium  and  heart  were  pierced,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing such  an  effusion  of  blood  and  of  water,  or  serum^  as  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  suggest  to 
his  mind  lessons  of  deep  spiritual  significance.  If  this  be  so,  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  passage  may  be  retained." 

Let  any  one  read  the  passage  with  the  solemn  assevera- 
tion that  follows  it — ^not  forgetting  the  suggestive  reading 
that  would  make  the  wound  an  "opening**  of  the  Lord's 
side— and  he  will  feel  persuaded,  we  think,  that  there  was 
something  far  beyond  the  incident  thus  described  that 
attracted  the  observer's  attention : 

"What  the  water  and  blood  symbolized  to  John  must  be 
learned  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings.  The  'blood* 
brings  to  mind  the  sacrifice  for  the  world's  sin  (ch.  i.  29),  the  life 
laid  down  for  the  life  of  the  world  (chaps,  vi.  51,  x.  15),  the 
cleansing  of  and  by  atonement  (1  Jno.  i.  7;  Rev.  i.  5,  v.  9).  The 
*  water'  recalls  the  teaching  of  chaps,  iii.  5,  vii.  38,  xiii.  8,  10; 
and  symbolizes  the  abiding  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  Thus 
in  His  death  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  Source  of  life,  in  all  its 
purity  and  spiritual  power." 

This  is  a  valuable  note  that  would  almost  reconcile  us 
to  the  general  interpretation,  were  it  not  for  one  omission. 
St.  John  does  not  connect  the  washing  or  purifying  from 
sin — after  the  death  of  Christ,  that  is — with  water  but  with 
blood.  The  water  is  to  him,  as  we  are  here  told  with  deep 
propriety,  *'  life,  in  all  its  purity  and  spiritual  power : "  in 
fact,  the  life  of  ch.  iv.  and  the  conversation  with  the 
Samaritan. 

But  we  must  lay  down  these  most  profitable  volumes. 
We  feel  that  the  authors  have  laid  us  under  a  deep  debt. 
Not  long  hence  we  hope  to  have  their  guidance  in  a  study 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  St.  John's  Gospel. 
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Abt.  IX. — Mr.  Carlyle.    "  Tke  Times,"  Monday,  February 
7th,  1881. 

We  cannot  allow  this  number  to  appear  without  joining 
our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  many  which  have  already  been 
offered  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who  has  so  lately 
passed  away.  The  undoubted  genius  and  the  many  high 
qualities  of  Mr.  Carlyle  would  extort  it  from  us,  were  we 
less  ready  to  give  it  than  we  are,  and  if  regret,  in  his  case, 
is  more  tempered  than  in  many,  it  is  not  because  we  are 
too  little  sensible  of  his  greatness,  but  because  of  the  satis- 
faction which  comes  to  men  in  contemplating  the  close  of 
a  life  which  has  been  long  enough  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  work,  and  for  adequate  recognition  by  the  world. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  looked  at  as  a  public  event, 
causes  us  rather  to  appreciate  what  we  gained  than  to 
regret  what  we  have  lost. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  lengthened  account  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  life,  or  for  a  minute  criticism  of  his  work.  The 
biographies  which  are  already  promised  will,  before  long, 
put  such  an  opportunity  within  our  reach.  All  that  can 
now  be  attempted  is  to  furnish  a  short  general  estimate  of 
his  influence,  with,  perhaps,  an  incidental  notice  of  the  lan- 
guage held  as  to  him,  by  such  admirers  as  the  author  of  the 
Times  article  before  us.  For  this  Mr.  Carlyle's  lengthened 
career  affords  singular  facilities.  He  said  all  he  meant  to 
say  and  all  he  could  say,  before  he  passed  away.  In  hearing 
him  we  are  not  listening  to  one  who  is  struggling  with  the 
first  great  difficulty  of  saying  out  the  secret  which  hides 
itself  within.  He  has  long  ago  passed  the  stage  in  which 
men  are  rather  grasped  by  their  principles  than  the  con- 
scious masters  of  them.  Nor  do  we  pause  as  before  an 
unfinished  masterpiece,  and  check  our  judgments  till  we 
have  reckoned  what  it  might  have  been.  He  has,  as  far 
as  may  be,  justified  himself ;  has  looked  back  during  years 
pf  silence  upon  his  work  without  publishing  any  retrac- 
tations, and,  during  his  own  lifetime,  has  had  a  niche 
assigned  to  him,  almost  by  acclamation,  in  the  temple  of 
hero-worship  which  he  built.  Indeed,  the  completeness 
of  his  life  is  almost  ideal.    He  emerges  from  silence,  and 
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passes  into  silence  again.  We  meet  him  for  the  first 
time  as 'he  comes  forth  from  his  Scottish  seclusion  in 
1831.  For  seven  long  years  he  is  unable  to  present  his 
first  great  work,  Sartor  Eesartus,  to  the  world.  The  world 
is  full  already  and  has  no  room  for  him.  He  challenges  it, 
but  it  is  silent.  At  last  he  gains  a  foothold,  and  delivers 
his  assault.  He  does  not  leave  the  world  till  he  has  done 
with  it,  and  it  has  come  to  terms.  But  in  the  hour  of 
victory  he  disappears.  It  is  his  turn  to  be  silent  now,  and 
to  show  the  world  that,  while  he  conquered  it,  he  scorned 
it  all  the  time.  He  sits  listening  to  what  it  says,  but 
making  no  response,  and  one  morning  it  awakes  to  find 
him — gone. 

There  is  much  in  all  this  to  account  for  the,  as  we  think> 
somewhat  inordinate  admiration  in  which  Mr.  Garlyle  has 
long  been  held.  He  is  read  not  so  much  for  the  truth  he 
speaks,  or.  for  the  facts  which  he  describes,  be  they  never 
so  important,  as  to  gain  contact  with  himself.  And  the 
explanation  largely  lies  in  the  attraction  which  any  man 
excites  who  is  sufficiently  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  Most  men  are  dimly  conscious  that  they  lose  their 
individuality  in  their  passage  through  the  world,  or  that 
to  keep  it  involves  a  constant  struggle.  Their  prize  is  its 
esteem,  in  the  shape  of  the  good  opinion  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  peculiarities  of  thought  and  action  are 
progressively  toned  down  by  the  atmosphere,  social  and 
intellectual,  which  they  breathe.  And  thus  they  are  the 
more  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  man  who  mixes  with 
his  fellows  to  affect  them,  but  steadily  refuses  to  be  affected 
by  them.  He  goes  through  life  leaving  his  marks  around 
him,  but  is  untouched  himself.  Such  was  -the  career  of 
Mr.  Oarlyle.  His  personality  was  complete  when  he  broke 
upon  the  world.  He  cleft  his  way  through  it  regardless  of 
it,  and  his  individuality  was  at  least  as  striking  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  There  is  another  and 
a  higher  gift  than  this.  It  is  that  of  the  maji  who  is 
marked  rather  by  unworldliness  of  thought  than  by  per- 
sistence of  will.  The  objects  of  his  contemplation  are  so 
lofty  and  so  absorbing,  that  he  ignores  the  interests  which 
engross  the  men  around.  His  thoughts,  his  aims,  his 
sorrows  are  unshared.  Yet  this,  if  intrinsically  greater' 
does  not  impress.  The  world,  for  the  most  part,  pities  and 
smiles  at  the  man  who  ignores  it,  but  does  homage  to  the 
man  who  boldly  avows  his  scorn.    And  this,  with  all  his 
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hero-worship,  was  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  had  hia 
heroes,  indeed,  but  they  belonged  to  days  gone  by,  and 
were  of  types  which  happily  mankind  is  not  agreed  to 
admire.  Bat  towards  this  age  he  essayed  to  be  an  Icono- 
clast— a  crusader  against  its  shams.  And,  by  a  strange 
inconsistency,  men  loye  to  see  the  shams  exposed  which 
seduce  them  every  day,  as  idolaters  may  join  in  the  laugh 
against  their  gods  on  their  way  to  morning  prayers.  They 
even  enjoy  being  satirised  themselves,  provided  that  a  thin 
disguise  protects  their  self-respect.  While  saying  this,  we 
do  not  forget  that  this  characteristic  of  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
supported  by,  or  rather  is  the  outcome  of,  very  great 
mental  gifts.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  the  whole  has  a  more 
pathetic  side.  Those  who  are  attracted  to  Mr.  Carlyle  will 
be  more  than  half  persuaded  beforehand  of  the  shams 
which  he  exposes. '  It  is  a  relief  to  see  embodied,  and  to 
hear  speaking,  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  ever 
seeking  to  find  utterance  in  our  hearts.  Next  in  elevation 
to  that  condition,  in  which  the  spirit  has  found  its  final 
consolation  in  the  knowledge  of  things  unseen,  is  that  in 
which  it  has  taken  up  the  refrain  of  the  Preacher,  and  has 
cried  "  Vanity  of  vanities  "  over  all  its  earthly  life.  This 
experience  of  their  nature  will  be  attracted  to  Mr.  Carlyle. 
-  They  meet  the  sympathy  of  one  who  has  felt  it  all  more 
keenl}'  than  they  have  done,  and  find  solace  in  the  full,  if 
uncouth,  expression  of  what  is  most  earnest  in  themselves. 
It  is  much  that  he  has  achieved  this ;  it  would  have  been 
more  could  he  have  gone  beyond. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  a  worshipper  of  Puritanism,  because  he 
was  a  Puritan  himself.  Not  indeed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
action  as  they  were.  It  perhaps  lies  against  him  as  a 
reproach,  that  with  all  his  declamation  against  the  shams 
of  our  times,  we  can  point  to  no  clearing  in  the  dense 
underwood  of  lies,  sown  now  with  the  seeds  of  truth,  and 
say :  Here  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  contribution  to  the  reclamation 
of  the  world.  The  Puritans  were  neither  men  of  specula- 
tion nor  men  of  talk.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  is  never  weary  of 
telling  us,  they  did.  They  lived  in  the  midst  of  men,  and 
their  qualities  are  admired,  not  as  being  either  beautiful  or 
sublime  in  themselves,  but  as  being  those  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  great  effect.  In  this  respect  the  current 
talk  about  Mr.  Carlyle  as  a  Puritan  is  beside  the  mark. 
Nor  did  he  tend  to  create  a  new  heroism  in  the  present 
day.    He  built  and  adorned  the  sepulchres  of  his  prophets 
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of  the  past,  he  reviled  his  no-prophets  of  the  present,  but 
while  the  Puritans  were  the  pioneers  of  a  future  age,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  as  we  think,  has  not  laid  down  a  single  yard  of 
solid  way.  And  yet  he  is  the  Preacher,  the  Poet,  and 
almost  the  Philosopher  of  the  genius  of  Puritanism. 
What  the  Puritans  without  reflection  acted  out,  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  idealises  and  expounds.  And  many  of  their 
qualities  are  his.  The  same  rugged  intolerance  of 
thought,  the  same  eager  concentration  of  energy,  jealous 
of  all  distraction  and  dissipation  of  its  force,  belong  to 
hirb.  If  their  lives  were  full  of  intense  purpose,  so  was 
his.  The  difference  is  that  they  aimed  at  something  em- 
bodied in  outward  forms,  and  so  were  dreadfully  precise  in 
the  blows  they  struck ;  while  he  wages  war  with  a  formless 
spirit,  and  in  consequence  appears  ofte^  to  be  but  vapour- 
ing or  making  passes  through  a  ghost.  They  knew  what 
they  meant  to  set  up  in  place  of  what  they  destroyed,  and 
it  gives  them  an  awful,  imperturbable,  coolness  in  their 
work  ;  while  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  us  almost  always  fevered, 
and  not  infrequently  to  rant.  The  faith  of  the  Puritans 
in  the  God  above  made  them,  however  earnest,  self- 
restrained.  The  afflatus  of  his  Pantheistic  fervour  makes 
Mr.  Carlyle  equally  in  earnest,  but  the  chastening  influence 
of  a  sense  of  accountability  is  gone. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  animating  religious  faith  behind, 
we  find  in  Mr.  Carlyle  kindred  evidences  of  his  stock,  and 
marks  of  his  deterioration.  His  position  was  not  the  result 
of  metaphysics  encompassing  him  from  without,  but  of  a 
scepticism  rising  up  within.  His  father  was  a  man  who 
for  piety  "walked  with  God,"  and  for  theology  studied  his 
Bible  and  the  Puritan  divines.  Thomas  Carlyle  was,  till 
the  end  of  his  academical  course,  destined  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  even  about  to  become  a 
probationer  when  the  crisis  came.  He  thus  describes  it : 
*^  Now  that  I  had  gained  man's  estate,  I  was  not  sure  that 
I  believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father's  kirk ;  it  was  needful 
that  I  should  now  settle  it.  And  so  I  entered  my  chamber 
aiid  closed  the  door;  and  around  me  there  came  a 
trooping  throng  of  phantoms  dire  from  the  abysmal 
depths  of  nethermost  perdition.  Doubt,  fear,  unbelief, 
mockery,  and  scoffing  were  there,  and  I  wrestled  with 
them  in  agony  of  spirit."  Needless  to*  say,  he  did 
not  enter  the  Church,  and  when  he  came  out  of  the 
struggle  it  was  with  a  new  faith,  in  which  the  peculiarities 
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of  his  Puritanical  training  were  exaggerated,  while  its 
safeguards  had  passed  away*    It  was  a  dangerous  error  of 
the  Puritans  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  Sovereignty 
and  Will  of  God.     Supposing  that  the  fact  of  revelation 
implied  that  all  was  told,  and  tliat  because  man  can  un- 
derstand his  own  dealings  with  God,  therefore  he  can  under- 
stand fully  God*s  dealings  with  him,  they  were  reduced  to  an 
unfortunate  necessity.     They  had  to  construct  out  of  the 
materials  which  were    level   to    their    understanding  a 
rationale  of  the  ways  of  God  which  should  stand  for  com- 
plete.   And  they  could  only  do  it  by  bringing  into  such 
high  relief  the  sovereignty  and  will  of  God,  as  that  they^ 
and  not  His  character,  became  the  mainsprings  of  His 
action.    We  do  not  say  that  they  had  no  thought  of  His 
character  as  determining  His  action,  but  it  had  ceased 
practically  to  influence  their  belief.     Unable  to  clear  their 
account  of  the  Divine  government  from  the   charge  of 
arbitrariness,  they  boldly  justified  it  by  argument,  and 
thus  considerations  of  His  character  fell  still  further  into 
the  background.     To  one  intently  looking  upon  things  by 
their  light,  God,  as  a  Being  of  purpose,,  will,  and  power, 
stood  conspicuous,  and  such  doctrines  as  those  of  atone- 
ment and  mediation,  which  rest,  not  so  much  upon  His 
will,  as  upon  the  claims  of  His  moral  nature,  tended  to 
become    rather  burthens,    impossible  to  be  borne,  and 
superfluous,  than  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  God.    And 
Pantheism,  while  it  will  express  much  of  this  view  of  God, 
will  obviate  its  perplexities.    Dispense  with  the  Divine 
personality,  and  you  escape  the  torturing  thought  that  the 
greatest  is  the  most  despotic.    Put  destiny  where  predes- 
tinating counsels  stood,   and  force  instead  of  Almighty 
power,  and  you  have  what  was  most  influential  in  the  old 
creed,  without  the  elements  which  both  saved  it  and  made 
it  contradictory.    Thus  Mr.  Garlyle,  after  the  destruction 
of  his  old  creed,  came  forward  with  his  new.  He  might  have 
gone  on  to  seek  elsewhere  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory 
theology.    Unfortunately  he  did  not.    Henceforth  we  hear 
of  destiny  and  force,  under  the  name  of  God ;  the  sense 
of  mystery,  long  outraged,  comes  back  to  find  its  satisfac- 
tion in  blank  and  silent  ''  eternities,"  and  awe  looks  into 
the  vastness  of  space  and  time,  and  not  into  the  glories  of 
a  living  mind. 

The  practical  consequences  speak  to  us  from  every  page 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written.    His  heroes  lived  by  a 
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grand  enthnsiasm.  It  sprang  from  their  conviction  that 
"whatever  was  predestined  mast  succeed  in  establishing 
itself  on  earth.  The  greatest  detractor  of  the  Faritans 
will  hardly  deny  the  grandeur  of  their  faith.  His  wonder 
may  perhaps  be  at  the  ease  with  which  they  discovered  that 
their  objects  and  the  Divine  were  the  same,  and,  in  some 
cases,  how  their  consciences  could  allow  them  to  believe  it* 
But  the  feeling  itself  was  great  and  true.  Mr.  Garlyle's 
Pantheism,  however,  leads  him  to  the  converse,  of  all  this. 
With  him,  whatever  establishes  itself  is  predestined.  The 
man  who  successfully  asserts  himself  and  his  modes  of 
thought  is  a  hero.  That  the  world  needed  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  man  was  strong  enough  to  do  it,  are 
8uj£cient  reasons,  without  any  of  the  nicer  considerations, 
either  of  poetry  or  morality.  It  is  trtle  that  this,  some- 
how, happens  to  be  a  world  based  upon  certain  principles 
of  morality.  So  be  it.  That  partly  determines  the  work 
the  great  man  has  to  do,  and  must  be  frankly  recognised 
as  a  factor  of  the  whole.  True,  reasons  of  morality  have 
largely  influenced  the  greatest  men.  So  be  it  again. 
Morality  has  been  an  important  element  in  their  power. 
But  it  is  power  to  which  Mr.  Garlyle  bows  down,  and 
power  which  so  fits  in  with  the  conditions  of  human  life 
(moral  and  otherwise)  that  it  can  gain  what  the  world  calls 
success.  Thus  the  strength  of  Frederick  the  Great  con- 
dones his  vices,  and  the  success  of  the  French  Bevolution 
throws  a  glamour  over  its  crime.  The  final  outcome  is 
deplorable.  Instead  of  a  Divine  purpose  which  shall  in 
the  end  conquer  the  sin  and  curse  of  men,  we  are  presented 
to  a  "  devouring  fact "  whose  nature  it  is  to  eat  up  shams. 
The  supreme  test  of  truth  is  that  it  lasts,  or  rather  that  it 
has  lasted  up  till  now ;  and  it  is  the  only  test  which  can  be 
conceived  when  a  Divine  and  Living  Truth,  revealed  as  the 
touchstone  to  which  all  that  claims  our  allegiance  must 
be  brought,  has  been  denied. 

This  view  of  life  gives  unity  to  all  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings, 
and  to  expound  it  was  the  reason  of  their  existence.  The 
immense  labour  which  produced  his  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works  was  intended  only  to  provide  illustrations 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  given  to  the  world  at  the 
first ;  indeed,  we  doubt  whether  any  important  teaching 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  later  works  which  was  not 
foreshadowed  in  Sartor  Resartus,  In  the  solitude  of  Niths- 
dale  he  not  only  perfected  his  theory  of  life,  but  summoned 
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the  whole  contemporary  world  to  his  bar  to  be  judged  by 
the  laws  which  he  had  laid  down.  When  he  came  forth 
his  verdict  was  drawn  np  in  Sartor,  and  with  the  magnifi- 
cent confidence  of  genias,  he  claimed  to  impose  it  on  man- 
kind. It  needs  comparatively  little  courage  to  give  a  body 
of  teaching  to  society.  Men  may  pass  it  by,  or  if  not,  the 
truth  will  quietly  judge  them,  and  will  have  moulded  their 
present  almost  before  its  condemnation  of  their  past  has 
been  heard.  But  fearlessly  to  provide  the  application,  and 
to  provide  it  because  of  a  mental  courage,  which  is  not 
afraid  of  its  own  thinkings,  but  brings  to  the  front  and  niakes 
substantial  the  originality  which  most  men  suppress,  needs 
great  genius,  or  perhaps  is  that  wherein  genius  consists. 

But  Mr.  Carlyle's  task  could  not  end  here.  He  must 
find  illustrations  which  should  make  his  principles  clear 
and  give  them  their  justification.  Hence,  shortly  after 
coming  to  London  in  1884,  his  lectures  on  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship  were  given  to  the  world.  His  heroes  are 
a  motley  group.  Odin  and  Shakespeare,  Luther  and 
Bousseau,  Johnson  and  Napoleon  are  there,  while 
Mohammed  sustains  the  glory  of  the  prophets  alone. 
What  is  the  common  quality  which  unites  them  ?  Each 
was  a  '^  king,  conning,  or  able  man."  Each  left  a  mark  on 
the  world,  whether  the  great  blight  of  Islam,  the  Protes- 
tant Beformation,  or  the  wastes  of  infidelity  and  fields  of 
slaughter.  It  is  enough ;  they  are  great.  Lest  we  should  be 
squeamish,  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us  of  Bousseau,  ''  We  name 
him  here  because,  with  all  his  drawbacks — and  they  are 
many — ^he  has  the  first  chief  characteristic  of  a  hero ;  he  is 
heartily  in  earnest"  Earnestness  is  power  in  action.  It 
enables  men  to  inflict  themselves,  for  weal  or  woe,  upon 
their  fellow-men.  And  however  different  in  other  respects, 
this  virtue  eminently  belonged  to  all  those  whose  portraits 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  drawn.  Oliver  CromweUs  Letters  and 
Speeches,  with  Elucidations,  published  in  1845,  and  the 
Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  appeared  between  1858 
and  1865,  completed  the  work.  History  had  given  him  the 
specimens  he  wanted.  It  had  shown  that  given  the 
attributes  which  he  extolled,  a  great  effect  would  follow,  and 
that  was  quite  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  proof  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  follow  the  absence  of  these  qualities  were 
required,  what  more  tragic  witness  than  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  ?    Therefore  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  its  history  and  pub- 
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lished  it  in  1837.  The  error  of  the  king  and  court  of 
France  was  twofold.  To  begin  with,  they  were  not  strong, 
and  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  weak.  But  had  they  been 
wise  in  time,  that  penalty  might  have  been  less.  Once 
their  regime  had  been  true,  for  then  it  was  strong.  They 
had  not  the  sense  to  see  that  now  it  had  exhausted  its 
truth,  as  its  weakness  showed,  and  that  all-mighty  force 
had  found  a  new  instrument — the  people — and  would 
revenge  itself  upon  its  old.  The  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  to  both  king  and  people,  is  of  small  account. 
Nemesis  falls  upon  the  weak,  who  have  not  bowed  to  fact 
in  time,  and  the  Revolution  may  claim  to  be  absolved. 
Thus  Mr.  Carlyle's  greater  works  consist  of  precept,  ex- 
ample, and  warning,  while  his  lesser  afford  their  applica- 
tion to  the  passing  questions  of  the  times. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  will 
take  rank  among  the  Glassies  of  the  English  tongue.  He 
is  a  master  of  language,  in  the  strictest  sense.  Dignity, 
indeed,  he  has  not.  Language  is  to  him  not  the  stones 
out  of  which  a  temple  is  to  be  built,  but  a  weapon 
thoroughly  in  hand.  In  the  midst  of  a  passage,  involved 
and  obscure,  he  can  at  once  arouse  his  readers  by  a  sen- 
tence, vivid  as  a  lightning-flash.  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  this  power  which  accounts  for  his  wanton  abuse  of 
speech,  as  a  horseman  may  urge  his  horse  to  fury,  to  show 
it  his  control.  And  the  imagination,  which  lights  up  every 
page,  weird  and  strange  as  it  often  is,  makes  him  the 
greatest  prose-poet  of  his  times. 

But  we  may  question  how  far  his  style  is  either  suited 
to  or  becoming  in  any  one  who  felt  he  had  a  mission  to 
his  age.  The  reformer  is  not  the  man  to  laugh  over  the 
evils  he  condemns.  He  cannot  sit  coining  uncouth  expres- 
sions with  which  to  hit  them,  or  skilful  sentences  to  make 
his  satire  sting.  The  same  causes  may  call  forth  Luther's 
Theses  and  Reinecke  Fiichs.  But  Luther  could  not  have 
squibbed  the  monks.  To  him  the  matter  is  too  great  for 
gibes,  and  satire,  if  present,  is  driven  out  by  pity  and 
indignation.  To  sit  and  laugh  is  often  of  great  use.  But 
the  man  who  does  it  does  not  feel  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
and  either  has  no  remedy  to  offer,  or  despairs  of  its  success. 
So,  again,  the  reformer  uses  "  great  plainness  of  speech." 
Conceits  he  not  only  has  no  heart  for,  but  if  he  had,  they 
would  abstract  the  attention  from  the  weighty  matters  in 
hand,  and  therefore  must  be  eschewed.     Moreover,  his 
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basiness  is  to  be  plain,  so  that  ho  "  may  run  that  readeth  " 
him.  To  leave  men  to  glean  his  teaching  here  and  there, 
to  drive  them  to  impatience  by  the  obscurity  of  his  style, 
and,  in  the  outcome,  to  make  them  feel  rather  ridiculous 
than  wrong,  are  to  him  the  most  serious  of  faults.  He 
wishes  to  give  to  them  the  truth  in  such  a  shape  as  that 
they  may  compare  it  with  their  lie.  And  he^must  do  it  without 
raillery,  for  to  embrace  the  truth  is  a  great,  a  well-nigh 
heroic  work,  and  a  man's  self-respect  and  confidence  must 
be  strengthened  for  the  effort,  and  not  rudely  shocked,  by 
his  being  made  to  look  absurd.  In  all  these  respects,  Mr. 
Garlyle  is  at  fault.  It  will  be  replied  that  his  style  is  not 
an  affectation,  but  the  outcome  of  his  peculiar  gifts.  And 
we  will  grant  it,  provided  that  his  panegyrists  withdraw 
his  claim  to  be  considered  the  prophet  of  his  age. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Carlyle  an  historian,  even  when  he  deals  with 
history.  The  historian  has  two  demands  to  meet.  He 
must,  of  course,  give  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  facts. 
But  he  must  also  trace  and  expound  the  connections  be- 
tween his  various  facts,  and  lay  bare  the  causes  of  the 
state  of  things  which  he  describes  until  his  period  become 
inseparably  woven  with  the  tissue  of  the  past.  The  record 
of  facts  is  his  least  duty ;  the  greater,  and  that  which  tests 
his  powers,  is  their  scientific  explanation.  Now,  Mr. 
Garlyle's  genius  was  not  suited  to  either  of  these  works. 
With  all  his  industry  of  research,  he  had  not  the  patience 
and  dispassionateness  required  to  lay  facts  bare.  Still  less 
could  he  set  about  the  laborious,  and  to  him  peculiarly 
ungrateful  task  of  a  scientific  explanation.  It  was  as  a 
poet,  rather  than  as  an  historian,  that  he  wrote.  The 
secret  of  the  marvellous  power  of  his  French  Revolution  lies 
in.  the  vividness  of  his  imagination.  We  are  not  supposed 
to  be  the  students  of  causes  and  effects,  but  the  witnesses 
of  a  great  drama  passing  before  our  eyes.  Mr.  Carlyle 
writes  of  the  men  of  that  time  as  though  they  were  our 
contemporaries.  His  business  is  to  make  the  past  live 
again  for  us,  and  the  effect  is,  as  we  said  just  now,  like 
the  illumination  of  a  landscape,  lying  in  the  darkness,  by 
a  sudden  lightning  flash.  And  he  has  such  a  power  of 
ensuring  that  the  light  in  which  events  are  seen  shall  be 
his  own,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  those  who  read 
him  not,  for  a  time,  to  be  surrendered  to  his  spell.  It  is  this 
which  accounts  for  the  surprise  and  difiSculty  of  those  who 
read  him  for  the  first  time.     They  come  with  their  reason 
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sharpened,  and  memory  alert,  to  find  that  it  is  not  so  mach 
these,  as  imagination,  which  they  need.  Hence  the  demand 
which  he  makes  upon  the  attention  to  realise  his  scenes, 
and  to  fill  in  those  connections  which  he,  as  a  poet,  cannot 
give.  And  this,  when  we  remember  that  his  business  is  to 
move  us,  is  the  highest  praise  which  we  can  give. 

With  such  convictions  and  with  such  temperament  as 
we  have  described,  it  would  be  easy  to  predict  what 
estimate  Mr.  Carlyle  would  take  of  much  of  contemporary 
life.  He  has  little  love  for  either  science  or  metaphysics. 
Their  practical  results  are  generally  remote,  and  at  any 
rate,  they  withdraw  their  votaries  from  the  stream  of 
ordinary  pursuits.  Mr.  Carlyle,  believing  the  essence  of 
greatness  to  consist  rather  in  activity  of  will  than  in  depth 
of  intellect,  could  hardly  look  with  composure  upon  men 
who  certainly,  in  increasing  the  world's  knowledge,  lessen 
their  own  power  of  being  directly  felt.  That  for  which 
Plato  praises  the  philosophers,  namely,  that  they  were  so 
intent  upon  discovering  the  laws  by  which'men  must  guide 
themselves,  that  they  lost  the  art  of  governing  the  crowd, 
would  be  precisely  the  ground  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  contempt. 
And,  then,  such  studies  reveal  to  man  rather  his  weakness 
than  his  strength.  From  the  fields  of  science  he  comes 
back  with  only  a  fragmentary  knowledge,  while  meta- 
physics make  unwearied  efforts  to  comprehend  the  secret 
of  the  universe ;  and  though  each  system  brings  a  part  to 
light,  the  unending  work  has  ever  to  be  begun  again. 
Add  to  these  objections  that  the  philosopher  often  becomes 
too  fastidious  for  decisive  action,  and  that  his  interest  is 
cast  out  beyond  man,  the  centre-point,  and  we  have  enough 
to  see  how  utterly  such  a  life  clashes  with  every  one  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  ideals. 

But  his  loftiest  scorn  is  reserved  for  the  Economists, 
with  their  theories  of  population,  of  capital  and  labour,  and 
their  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  indignation  against  them  was  singularly  juvenile, 
if  one  may  dare  to  say  so,  and  strengthens  his  influence 
with  impetuous  and  large-minded  youths.  Most  of  us  have 
passed  through  a  stage  in  which  we  have  seen  the  weak- 
ness of  all  the  machinery  of  science  and  Government  to  pro- 
cure the  happiness  of  the  world.  We  have  felt  that  by  a 
great  moral  enthusiasm  alone  is  progress  to  be  made. 
The  temptation  is  at  once  to  do  away  with  the  tools,  that 
they  may  be  taught  that  they  are  not  the  strength,  on 
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mach  the  same  principle  as  if  an  actor  should  dismiss 
the  scene-shifter,  to  make  him  know  his  place.  We,  most 
of  us,  go  on  to  see  that  oar  services  to  men  must  be  regu- 
lated by  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  by  which  they 
«xist ;  and  that  while  this  knowledge  is  only  an  instrument 
of  moral  determination  behind,  it  is  an  instrument  with 
which  we  can  ill  dispense.  Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  never 
reached  this  state  of  mind,  and  poured  out  upon  the  men 
of  theories  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath. 

So,  again,  Parliaments  did  but  "  palaver,"  and  he  was 
impatient  of  the  levelling  influences  of  our  times.  He 
thus  speaks  of  the  heroic  times  of  the  Protector.  ''  Sure 
enough,  in  the  heroic  century  as  in  the  unheroic,  knaves 
and  cowards,  and  cunning,  greedy  persons  were  not  want- 
ing—were, if  you  will,  extremely  abundant.  But  the 
greater  always  remain.  Did  they  lie  chained,  subordinate 
in  the  world's  business;  coerced  by  steel  whips,  or  in 
whatever  other  effectual  way,  sent  whimpering  into  their 
dire  subterranean  abodes,  to  beat  hemp  and  repent ;  a 
true,  never-ending  attempt  going  on  to  handcuff,  to  silence 
and  suppress  them?  Or  did  they  meet  openly  abroad, 
the  envy  of  a  general  valet-population  and  bear  sway; 
professing,  without  universal  anathema,  almost  with 
general  assent,  that  they  were  the  orthodox  party,  that 
they,  even  they,  were  men  such  as  you  had  a  right  to  look 
for  ?*'  In  keeping  with  the  tone  of  this  passage,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should  have  boldly  justified 
the  slave-holding  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  His 
ideal  is  no  more  despotic,  and,  perhaps,  more  practical 
than  that  of  Plato's  Bepublic.  But  Plato,  at  least,  had 
higher  hopes  of  human  nature,  and  looked  not  for  the 
growing  might  of  the  governor,  but  for  the  growing  justice 
and  moderation  of  the  governed.  Mr.  Carlyle's  strong 
man  sustains  his  empire  by  brute  force ;  Plato's  wise  man 
is  met  by  the  temperance  of  those  over  whom  he  reigns. 

The  special  teachings  of  Mr.  Carlyle  will  perish,  we 
believe.  His  influence  will  remain.  His  three  maxims, 
^*Be  true,"  "Be  earnest,"  "Be  strong,"  will  continue  to 
speak,  while  men  read  his  works.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  dangerous  as  he  puts  them.  "Strength"  and 
"  earnestness "  are  only  secondary  virtues,  good  and 
necessary  for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  greater 
qualities  than  themselves.  We  listen  to  their  praise  with 
8uch  sympathy,  because  we  find  so  much  harm  done  where 
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they  are  not.  But  they  cannot  be  produced  by  exhorta- 
tion,  and  strength  in  wickedness  is  but  a  greater  harm. 
The  only  way  safely  and  satisfactorily  to  arouse  them  is 
by  showing  to  men  truths  sufficiently  important  and  in- 
fluential to  make  strength  and  earnestness  worth  while. 
When  conviction  is  reached,  then  alone  does  life  become 
strenuous ;  and  when  it  is  conviction  of  truth,  then  alone 
does  it  become  great.  Mr.  Carlyle  can  only  bid  us  all ''  be 
true,"  and  threaten  us  if  we  are  not.  If  we  ask,  **  What 
is  truth  ?"  he  turns  away.  Happily  those  who  listen  to 
him  have,  most  of  them,  a  general  knowledge  of  what  it  is, 
and  know  where  to  go  for  more.  And  we  believe  tl\at, 
whatever  his  mistakes,  he  has  had  the  great  and  pathetic 
power  of  stirring  men  to  listen  to  him  and  then  —  to 
leave  him  far  behind. 
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I.   THEOLOGICAL. 

Whedon's  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  By  D.  D. 
Whedon,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist 
Church.  Five  Volumes.  London :  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.     1874-1880. 

This  Commentary,  the  last  volume  of  which  has  recently 
appeared,  was  undertaken  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America;  and  consequently  it  is  even  more  thoroughly  and 
rigidly  Methodist  in  its  theology  and  tone  than  the  commentaries 
by  Methodist  authors  that  have  preceded  it.  They  appeared 
without  any  official  imprimatur,  and  one  of  them  at  least  was 
with  respect  to  one  subject  notoriously  in  discord  with  the 
Methodist  standards.  Moreover,  circumstances  of  one  kind  or 
another  had  disqualified  most  of  them  for  present  use.  And  first 
among  the  excellencies  of  this  book  of  Dr.  Whedon's  is  its 
thorough  sympathy  with  Methodist  doctrine,  and  indeed  its 
careful  elucidation  and  illustration  of  that  doctrine.  It  can  be 
recommended  to  church  members  and  placed  upon  the  shelves 
of  school  libraries,  with  the  confidence  that  its  readers  will 
learn  not  to  question,  but  to  accept  and  defend,  those  views 
of  Christian  truth  which  are  preached  in  Methodist  pulpits.  It 
asserts  the  Divine  government  without  infringing  the  responsibiKty 
of  man,  and  contends  strenuously  against  all  Calvinistic  glosses 
and  errors.  It  does  not  yield  a  single  text  to  the  outcry  against 
the  natural  meaning  of  "  eternal,"  as  applied  to  death  or  punish- 
ment The  criticisms  of  Baur  and  Kenan,  as  far  as  they  have 
affected  popular  thought,  and  the  more  indefinite  ''  spirit  of  the 
age"  in  its  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  faith  and  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  meet  with  no  timid  treatment.  And 
ministers  who  are  in  charge  of  large  congregations  of  young  men 
of  partial  education  and  curious  intellect,  will  recognise  in  this 
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Commentary  what  they  have  long  wanted — an  attractive  ex- 
position of  the  New  Testament  Scripture,  showing  the  bearing  of 
its  different  paragraphs  not  only  on  ancient  heresy,  but  particu- 
larly upon  present  doubt,  captiousnees,  and  indifference. 

In  styling  this  a  "popular"  Commentary,  Dr.  Whedon  has 
selected  a  title  which  the  contents  of  the  book  amply  justify. 
Such  has  been  the  advance  of  biblical  scholarship  of  late  years, 
that  probably  no  man,  whatever  his  attainments  and  diligence, 
would  find  his  life  long  enough  for  the  composition  of  a  thorough, 
exhaustive,  critical  commentary  upon  the  Scriptures  of  either 
Covenant.  And,  therefore,  perhaps  principally  it*  is  that  the 
habit  of  selecting  a  single  book  and  devoting  to  it  years  and 
abilities  that  were  once  thought  sufficient  for  the  exposition  of  all, 
has  for  the  last  half-century  so  generally  prevailed.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  Dr.  Whedon's  work  by  comparison  with  any  of 
these  monographs.  They  were  intended  for  the  student,  and 
frequently  for  the  very  advanced  student,  whereas  he  writes  for 
the  people.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Whedon's 
work  is  so  deficient  in  any  of  the  qualities  which  mark  the  ablest 
commentaries  that  it  is  necessary  to  plead  in  extenuation  his 
special  purpose  in  writing.  No  one  but  a  scholar,  familiar  with 
the  sacred  tongues,  widely  read  in  the  literature  of  biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis,  and  endowed  with  plentiful  acumen  of  his 
own  and  the  patience  for  much  research,  could  have  done  what 
he  has  done.  But  he  makes  no  display  of  these  qualities.  It  is, 
for  instance,  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  cite  the  original  text,  or  to 
discuss  etjrmologies  and  the  shades  of  verbal  meanings.  Yet  one 
or  two  examples  of  such  commenting  might  be  given  from  these 
volumes,  where  the  departure  from  the  more  popular  method  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  intrinsic  importance,  with  respect  to 
the  vagaries  of  present  opinion,  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Few  pages,  again,  are  filled  with  those  tedious  reproductions  of 
diverse  views  which  abound  in  much  of  the  exegetical  literature 
of  the  Continent,  occasionally  to  the  intense  weariness  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  reader.  Yet  now  and  then  Dr.  Whedon  introduces 
very  effectively  a  synopsis  of  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed 
upon  any  given  matter  of  unusual  interest, — a  synopsis,  very 
brief  and  condensed,  always  concerned  with  the  various  explana- 
tions of  a  central  truth  and  never  with  the  fringes  of  an  intan- 
gible speculation.  But  the  popular  character  of  his  work  is 
shown  not  only  in  his  exclusion  of  needless  controversy,  but  in 
his  happy  art  of  bringing  out  strikingly  and  tersely  the  meaning 
of  a  passage,  and  gathering  round  it  aU  that  topographical  and 
historical  illustration  for  which  modem  taste  craves.  He  is 
fuller  than  Barnes,  but  never  diffuse,  exact  without  being  dull. 
The  most  recent  "  Travels  '*  in  the  Holy  Land  and  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  catacombs  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  explication 
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of  the  Sacred  Text,  equally  with  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of 
Greek  Testament  grammarians  and  exegetes.  And  even  an 
occasional  anecdote  is  fitly  and  forcibly  brought  in.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  endeavour  to  swell  the  size  of  the  volumes  by 
illustration  and  incident  that  are  useless.  But  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  a  single  quotation,  Dr.  Whedon  confines  his  refer- 
ences to  contemporary  events  within  the  limits  of  what  is  strictly 
serviceable  to  his  purpose,  and  never  goes  out  of  his  way  in  order 
to  urge  his  own  theories  of  topographical  identification,  or  to 
adorn  his  exposition  with  the  poetry  of  figure.  And  the  conse- 
quence is  that  his  Commentary  is  peculiarly  popular  and  readable, 
but  neither  prolix  nor  obscure.  No  difficulty  is  shirked,  and 
even  if  the  reader  does  not  altogether  agree  with  Dr.  Whedon's 
solution,  he  will  never  fail  to  perceive  what  that  solution  is. 

Dr.  Whedon's  method  is  to  preface  each  book  with  a  short  in- 
troduction, dealing  with  the  questions  of  its  authorship  and 
authenticity,  and  then,  after  classifying  its  contents  in  a  plan  of 
his  own,  to  treat  it  verse  by  verse,  the  text  being  printed  above 
the  Commentary.  Very  rarely  there  is  a  supplementary  note 
devoted  to  such  themes  as  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  sacred  numbers.  The 
introductions  are  as  a  rule  admirable,  and  much  information  is 
condensed  into  a  page  or  two.  That  to  the  second  epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  for  instance,  summarises  very  ably  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  authenticity,  although  it  hardly  represents  the  external 
evidence  to  be  as  strong  as  it  might  easily  be  shown  to  be.  The 
Pauline  authorship  of  "Hebrews"  is  stoutly  maintained,  the 
difficulty  of  its  style  being  overcome  by  a  new  theory.  **  Among 
the  Alexandrian  liberalists  of  Jerusalem,"  writes  Dr.  Whedon, 
'^  rather  than  amone  the  rabbinical  bigots,-  Christianity  was  likely 
to  prevail.  The  rabinnical  side  emphasised  the  human  Messiah, 
and  tended  to  reject  his  divinity,  and  so  ran  into  Ebionism.  The 
Alexandrian  preferred  the  ideal,  almost  impersonal,  Logos- 
Messiah,  and  were  stumbled  at  our  Lord's  humiUation,  weakness, 
suffering,  and  death.  Philo  had  taught  them  this  transcendent- 
alism, attenuating  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  almost  into  an  idealism. 
It  was  then  to  save  this  Alexandrine  class  of  Christian  that  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle.  His  whole  epistle  is  one  great  effort  to  recon- 
struct Philonean  Messianism  into  Christian  Messianism now  let 

us  suppose  that  having  learned  the  danger  of  Hebrew  apostasy,  and 
probably  having  learned  that  a  large  section  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  had  in  fact  already  apostatised,  our  apostle,  after  his  re- 
lease, stopping  at  Eome  or,  as  Mr.  Lewin  suggests,  at  Puteoli  or 
at  Ephesus  (where  John's  style  shows  that  AJexandrianism  was 
no  stranger),  had  spent  some  weeks  in  an  intense  reading  over  of 
the  works  of  Philo  and  his  school,  with  purpose  of  this  reconstruc- 
tion.    He  is  about  to  address  a  class  of  thinkers  to  whom  that 
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style  is  very  attractive.  Just  as  he  once  talked  Hebrew  to  win 
the  Hebrew  Jerusalemites  (Acts  xxii.  2),  he  can  now  talk  Philo 
to  win  these  Alexandrian  Jerusalemites.  His  own  mind  has  a 
side  of  sympathy  for  this  style,  as  well  as  for  the  measures  of  the 
Greek  poets,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  rabbis.  Partly  unconsciously 
and  partly  consciously  and  willingly,  he  would,  at  least  in  parts 
of  his  essay — for  this  style  reigns  only  in  parts — ^adopt  the  style 
with  which  he  was  then  imbued.  He  will  give  to  his  Alexan- 
drians at  Jerusalem  a  better  Philo  than  Philo."  This  hypothesis 
is  not  without  some  foundation.  It  is  at  least  as  tenable  as  that, 
for  instance,  of  a  Hebrew  original  by  St.  Paul,  translated  under 
his  supervision  by  Luke  or  Clement.  For  the  great  versatility 
of  St.  Paul's  mind  is  shown  clearly  enough  by  the  diversity  of  his 
style  in  his  addresses  to  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  respectively^ 
and  by  the  many  differences  that  are  perceptible  between  the 
pastoral  epistles  and  the  others.  And  it  is  a  fair  deduction  from 
what  is  known  of  his  education  that  he  was  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  equal  force  in  the  idioms  of  Syria,  of  Greece,  and 
of  Alexandria.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  not  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  the  influence  of  Philo  to  affect  the  Jewish  Church  to 
the  extent  Dr.  Whedon's  theory  implies,  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  tenets  that  are  connected  with  Philo's  name  were  current 
before  his  day;  and  Maurice,  Jowett,  and  especially  Ewald 
might  be  quoted  in  proof  that  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  era,  if  not  before,  Alexandria  was  moulding  the  thought 
and  the  temper  of  Jerusalem.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  whilst 
the  novelty  of  Dr.  Whedon's  theory  should  prevent  immediate 
decision  on  a  much-vexed  question,  there  are  not  on  the  surface 
any  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  provisional  acceptance. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  same  high  level  of  excellence 
has  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Whedon  through  the  whole  of  this 
Commentary.  Of  the  Gospels,  Luke  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
pounded, while  the  notes  on  John  are  meagre  and  unappre- 
ciative.  The  commenting  upon  Romans,  Ephesians,  and  Hebrews 
is  very  careful  and  vigorous.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Pauline 
epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Philippians,  the 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  greatest  failure  in  the 
five  volumes  is  in  the  notes  upon  St.  John,  especially  upon  his 
first  epistle,  which  is  probably  the  book  of  all  Scripture  that 
yields  least  readily  to  popular  treatment.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Apocalypse  is  dealt  with  very  satisfactorily,  all  extravagance  and 
the  complex  ingenuities  of  the  ultra-historical  schools  being 
avoided.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  inequalities  as  the  above  are 
not  more  than  might  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  and  difficulty  as  Dr.  Whedon's.  They  are  not  sufficient 
to  disqualify  it  for  the  position  that  may  justly  be  claimed  for  it, 
that  of  the  best  popular  Commentary  upon  the  New  Testament* 
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It  may  be  added  that  it  is  abundantly  furnished  with  apparatus 
of  maps  and  plans,  and  so  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  the  easy 
reach  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Kalisch's  Bible  Studies. 

Bible  Studies.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Part  I. 
"  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam  (Numbers  xxii.  to  xxiv.) ; 
or,  The  Hebrew  and  the  Heathen."  London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.     1877. 

"  Part  I. ! "  The  words  are  full  of  pathos  for  those  who  know 
that  there  can  never  be  a  second  part.  Within  a  short  time  after 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  distinguished  scholar  who 
wrote  it  passed  into  a  world  where  the  aspirations  and  achieve- 
ments of  human  learning,  as  we  now  understand  them,  are  no 
longer  possible.  Readers  of  Dr.  Kalisch's  Commentary  on  Genesis^ 
Exodus,  and  LevUicns,  who  have  not  seen  his  Balaam,  will  expect 
to  find  in  it  the  pervasive  characteristics  of  his  opiis  magnum  ;  and 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  there 
is  the  same  remarkable  combination  of  Jewish  erudition,  of 
modem  culture,  literary  and  scientific,  of  philosophical  genius,  of 
semi-ethical,  semi-religious  musing,  of  bold  speculation,  of  ruthless 
criticism  of  the  sacred  text,  of  well-governed  controversial  temper, 
of  latitudinarian  liberality  in  point  of  doctrine,  and,  as  viewed 
not  only  from  the  Christian  platform,  but  also  from  that  of  a 
reverent  Judaism,  an  absolutely  midnight  darkness  respecting 
miracles,  prophecy,  and  all  the  great  supernatural  elements  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation. 

According  to  Dr.  Kalisch,  Balaam  was  a  saint,  and,  in  some 
respects,  heathen  as  he  was,  the  very  chiefest  of  the  prophets.  He 
never  dreamed  of  cursing  Israel.  From  first  to  last  he  was 
staunch  to  his  purpose,  that  Balak  should  be  foiled  and  Israel 
blessed.  It  is  true  that  the  history  in  Numbers  presents  him  in 
a  very  different  light.  There  he  worships  God  and  himself;  he 
is,  in  appearance,  regardless  of  all  worldly  considerations,  while, 
in  fact,  lie  is  wholly  mercenary  and  selfish  ;  he  secretly  longs  to 
curse  Balak's  enemies,  yet  he  blesses  them,  because  he  is  afraid  to 
do  otherwise.  And  curiously  enough,  this  is  the  view  of  Balaam's 
character  which  prevails  in  the  later  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in 
the  Babbinical  and  Christian  literature,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Mohammedans.  How  shall  we  explain?  The  explanation,  as 
furnished  by  Dr.  Kalisch  himself,  is  sufficiently  vague.  So  far  as 
we  can  comprehend  him,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  entering  in 
among  the  Israelites,  even  before  the  Book  of  "  Deuteronomy 
was  compiled,"  of  a  narrow,  sacerdotal  spirit,  which,  forsaking 
the  liberality  of  their  earlier  Scriptures  and  national  life,  encou- 
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raged  religious  exclusivenesSy  hatred  of  all  that  was  foreign,  and 
80,  in  the  matter  of  Balaam  and  his  traditional  connection  with 
Israel,  a  tone  of  distrust  and  depreciation  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  original  cast  of  the  narrative.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  episode  of  Balaam,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
diflFers  widely,  according  to  Dr.  Kalisch,  from  the  form  under 
which  it  was  first  given  to  the  world.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
incongruous  in  it.  Balaam  was  the  true  servant  of  God  and  lover 
of  Israel  throughout.  Nor  were  there  any  supernatural  elements 
— ^no  angel  in  the  way,  no  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  rebuking 
"  the  madness  of  the  prophet."  All  this  is  adventitious.  It  came 
in  later.  It  is  interpolation.  To  say  truth,  there  never  was  a 
Balaam.  The  chapters  which  purport  to  give  us  his  history  were 
"  the  production  of  some  gifted  Hebrew  "  of  the  Davidic  period, 
who,  "  availing  himself  of  popular  traditions,  employed  them  as 
a  basis  for  conveying  his  views  regarding  Israel's  greatness  and 
mission,  by  means  of  prophecies  skilfully  interwoven  with  the 
story  transmitted  from  earlier  ages."  In  it«  original  form  it  was 
a  noble  work  of  art,  a  profound  and  beautiful  m3rth.  All  else 
belonging  to  it  is  legend  and  literary  plaster-work.  Shall  we 
apologise  to  our  readers  for  detaining  them  with  this  quasi-critical 
romance  ?  We  are  ready  to  do  so.  Will  any  one  believe  that 
such  a  history  of  Balaam,  and  of  such  a  date,  as  Dr.  Ealisch  sup- 
poses, can  have  been  made,  in  post-Davidic  times,  so  to  alter  its 
form  and  so  to  reverse  its  meaning  as  to  produce  alike  within 
and  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism  the  impression  which  frt)m  ages 
immemorial  has  prevailed  concerning  him  ?  The  demand  which 
this  hypothesis  makes  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament 
documents,  upon  the  morale  of  the  writers  of  Hebrew  Scripture, 
and  upon  the  knowledge  and  common-sense  of  mankind,  is  so 
enormous,  that  it  will  never  find  support  except  among  those  with 
whom,  at  best,  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  spirit  of  critical 
day-dreaming  on  the  other,  has  completely  overcome  sobriety  of 
judgment  and  a  true  religious  reverence.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  discuss  Dr.  Kalisch's  theory  in  detail.  We  have  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  do  this.  It  is  quite  unlikely 
that  any  arguments  we  might  advance  against  the  author's 
hypothesis  would  be  accepted  by  persons  of  the  school  to  which 
Dr.  Kalisch  belonged ;  and  for  those  who  are  willing  to  treat  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  on  the  principle  of  a  broad,  large-minded,  and 
reverent  criticism,  such  arguments  are  superfluous.  What,  for 
example,  can  be  done  with  a  writer  who  maintains  that  because  in 
Deuteronomy  God  is  said  to  have  turned  the  curse  with  which 
Balaam  was  hired  to  curse  Israel  into  a  blessing,  the  narrative  is 
in  clean  opposition  to  Numbers,  where  the  prophet  is  represented 
as  giving  utterance  to  nothing  but  blessings  ?  As  though  the 
Deuteronomy  passage  could  only  mean  that  Balaam  did  actually 
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corse  Israel  1  This  is  what  Dr.  Kalisoh  asserts  it  most  mean. 
Bat  it  must  have  this  meaning  only  for  one  who  is  consciously  or 
unconsciously  resolved  that  it  shall  have  it.  It  is  just  as 
natural  to  explain  the  passage  so  as  to  agree  with  and  not  to 
differ  from  the  record  in  Numbers.  Balaam  did  curse  Israel  in 
desire  and  effort;  only,  despite  himself,  he  was  compelled  in 
language  to  bless  tiiem.  So,  again,  when  our  author  declares  that 
"  no  ingenuity,  no  dialectic  skill,  will  ever  succeed  in  harmonising 
God's  direction  to  Balaam  not  to  go  to  Balak  with  His  subse- 
quent instruction  that  he  should  go,"  and  that  the  speaking  of 
the  ass  is  a  heedless  overthrow  of  '*  the  eternal  boundaxies  fixed 
by  nature  between  man  and  animal,"  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  deal  with  an  opponent  who  sets  out  by  denying  what 
you  regard  as  unquestionable  fact  or  as  self-evident  truth.  To  our 
minds---we  should  hope  to  most  minds — it  is  self-evident  that 
there  can  be  no  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  apart  from  the  will 
of  the  Author  of  the  universe ;  and  if  God  wiUs  it  (as  for  moral 
or  religious  purposes  He  may),  an  ass  will  be  as  capable  of  articulate  - 
speech  as  a  man.  In  like  manner,  to  our  minds,  nothing  is  more 
certain,  as  matter  of  fact,  than  that  God  often  gives  men  leave, 
in  His  Providence,  to  do  what  He  has  forbidden,  in  order  that 
their  sin  may  become  their  punishment.  There  is  scarcely  any 
one  kind  of  Divine  procedure  more  common  than  this — ^a  kind  of 
procedure  which,  as  it  exemplified  itself  in  the  case  of  Balaam, 
presents  God,  Dr.  Kalisch  affirms,  under  aspects  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  His  moral  perfection. 

The  truth  is,  Dr.  KaUsch's  theosophy,  in  this  his  latest  contri- 
bution to  Old  Testament  commentary,  as  in  others  that  preceded 
it,  has  warped  his  critical  judgment ;  and  not  only  tradition,  but 
historic  probability,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  right 
religious  feeling,  are  all  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  wholly  inde- 
fensible theory.  There  is  no  one  difficulty  raised  by  the  author 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Balaam  passage  as  it  stands  in  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  which  can  have  any  weight  for  those  who 
believe  in  "  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ; "  and  we  are  perfectly 
sure,  that  the  more  carefully  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  section  is  considered,  the  more  manifest  it  will  become  that 
its  present  form  is,  in  all  important  particulars,  its  original  form, 
and  that  it  dates  from  the  era  of  the  great  legislator,  and  is  not 
the  "  cunningly  devised  fable  "  of  a  priest  of  the  Davidic  or  any 
later  age.  For  Biblical  scholars  and  students,  who  can  distin- 
guish between  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  the  things  that  are 
worthy  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  and  those  that  are  not,  Dr. 
Kalisch's  Balaam  will  fumisli  much  that  is  valuable  both  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  and  of  suggestion.  But  the  genius  of  the 
volume  is  not  good.  It  is  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.     Dr.   Kalisch  leaves  us  not  only  without  a 
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Christ,  but  without  a  Bible  ;  and  his  work,  with  all  the  learning 
and  with  all  the  beauty  of  it,  must  always  be  fall  of  pain  for  those 
who,  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  regard  the  Old  Testament 
as  having  upon  it  the  countersign  of  God. 

The  Englishman's  Bible. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  Bible,  showing  many  of  the  Divine 
Perfections  and  Hidden  Beauties  of  the  Inspired  Original, 
on  the  Pages  of  the  Authorised  Version,  Intended  to  place 
the  English  Keader  in  a  position  as  n^ar  as  possible  to 
that  of  a  Hebrew  Scholar.  By  Thomas  Newberry, 
Editor  of  the  "New  Testament  with  Analysis,  Notes, 
and  Emphatic  Beadings/'  London :  Bagster  and  Sons ; 
Partridge  and  Co. 

The  English-Greek  Testament,  uniting  the  Precision  of  the 
Original  Greek  with  the  Text  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
By  Thomas  Newberry.  London:  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode  ;  Partridge  and  Co. 

Two  works  of  prodigious  labour.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  are  the  result  of  the  studies  of  a  lengthened  life.  That 
the  execution  of  them  has  been  a  joy  to  the  author,  and  that  he 
has  been  animated  throughout  by  the  noblest  Christian  motives, 
we  need  not  be  informed  :  this  appears  on  the  surface.  How  far 
Mr.  Newberry's  expectation  as  to  the  usefulness  of  his  volumes 
is  likely  to  be  realised,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  grammatical  principles  laid  down  by  the 
author,  particularly  as  they  concern  the  Hebrew;  we  doubt 
whether,  after  all  the  pains  which  he  has  taken,  he  will  be  success- 
ful in  making  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  sacred  originals 
plain  to  English  readers ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  would 
not  take  less  time  to  acquire  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
than  thoroughly  to  master  the  elaborate  symbolology  and  termino- 
logy of  Mr.  Newberry's  books.  But  waiving  all  this,  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  has  carried 
out  his  programme,  and  has  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  his  readers 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  of  Scripture,  as  they  underlie 
the  familiar  English  version.  Imagine  a  writer,  who  shall  make 
it  his  business,  by  the  use  of  large  capitals,  small  capitals,  italic 
letters,  hyphens,  strokes,  dots,  &c.,  to  inform  the  merely  English 
student  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  what  are  the  principal  words  in 
the  Psalm ;  how  the  Divine  name  is  written  in  the  original ; 
whether  one,  or  more  than  one,  word  of  the  Hebrew  is  repre- 
sented by  any  given  word  in  the  English ;  how  far  the  definite 
article  is  present  or  absent  in   the  sacred  text;   under  what 
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precise  form  as  to  tense,  &c.,  the  Hebrew  verb  is  emi)loyed  by 
the  psalmist  in  every  case :  all  this,  and  much  more,  has  been 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Newberry,  not  only  for  the  Scripture  in 
question,  but  for  the  entire  Old  Testament.  And,  mutatis 
mviandis,  the  same  is  effected  for  the  New  in  the  "  English-Greek 
Testament."  It  is  possible  we  may  underestimate  the  patience, 
or  oven  the  intelligence,  of  the  purely  English  reader  who  may 
wish  to  study  his  Bible  under  the  lights  of  these  remarkable 
volumes.  We  can  only  say  that,  if  it  be  so,  and  if  Mr.  New- 
berry's hieroglyphics  should  turn  out  to  be  more  manageable  than 
we  have  feared,  a  world  of  knowledge  will  reveal  itself,  which 
ought  to  be  as  useful  to  the  reader  as  it  is  in  itself  curious  and 
interesting.  We  welcome  every  work  of  every  kind  which  is 
fitted  to  bring  the  inspired  oracles  nearer  to  the  understanding 
and  affections  of  Englishmen,  and  especially  where  the  tone  of 
the  author,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
majestic  sanctities,  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  the  exponent  and 
guardian.  There  are  many  to  whom  Mr.  Newberry's  twin  works 
may  be  of  essential  service ;  and  we  trust  they  will  obtain  a  large 
circulation  among  English  readers  of  the  Bible  throughout  the 
world. 

Hebrew  Grammars. 

A  New,  Easy,  and  Complete  Hebrew  Course,  containing  a  Hehrefiij 
Grammar,  with  copious  Hehrevj  and  Englvili  Exercises, 
strictly  (fraduated;  also  a  JEehreiv- English  and  an 
English'Heh^cw  Lexicon,  By  the  Rev.  T.  Bowman,  M.A., 
Clifton,  Bristol.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  "Regular 
Verbs,''  &c.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1879. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.  By  S.  R. 
Driver,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Ox- 
ford :   Clarendon  Press.     1881. 

We  have  already  too  many  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  a  ^vriter  who 
adds  to  the  number  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  his  raison  cUetre. 
Mr.  Bowman's  raison  d!etre  is  his  admirably  marshalled  series  of 
graduated  exercises.  Hebrew  is  a  language,  in  the  study  of 
which  a  living  teacher  is  all  but  indispensable.  It  must  be  a 
very  rare  linguistic  faculty  indeed  which  without  this  assistance 
shall  enable  a  young  man  to  read  the  Hebrew  text  correctly 
and  fluently ;  and  there  are  many  awkward  stiles  along  the  course 
of  the  grammar,  over  which  the  hand  of  a  tutor  may  help  a 
student  with  much  saving  of  time  and  labour.  But,  if  this  great 
desideratum  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Bowman's  book  may  be  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  best  substitutes  (so  far  as  the  exercises 
are  concerned,  perhaps  the  best  substitute)  which  the  English 
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tongue  affords.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  simul- 
taneously to  master  the  large  print  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  grammar, 
as  publidied  by  Messrs.  Bagster,  and  to  go  through  Mr.  Bowman's 
exercises  by  the  aid  of  his  key,  will  have  laid  a  broad  and  strong 
foundation  of  Hebrew  scholarship.  It  is  not  a  small  advantage 
that  the  Hebrew  type,  employed  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  Jiis  volume, 
is  large,  clear,  and  elegant.  The  forms  of  the  language  are  ex- 
hibited throughout  with  a  clearness  and  a  fulness,  such  as  are 
always  needed,  but  not  always  found,  in  elementary  grammars ; 
and,  what  we  think  very  admirable,  Mr.  Bowman  is  contend 
for  the  most  part,  to  employ  the  established  grammatical  ter- 
minology :  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  latest 
coinage  of  Germany,  in  place  of  the  current  and  perfectly  adequate 
dialect  of  the  older  Hebrew  grammars ;  and  we  have  no  Yahwehs 
or  other  affectations  of  modern  pedantry  in  the  volume  to  shock 
our  eyes  and  ears.  Mr.  Bowman  deserves  the  best  thanks  both 
of  learners  and  teachers  of  Hebrew  for  this  veiy  sensible  and 
serviceable  work. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Driver's  book,  we  can  only  express  our 
great  satisfaction  in  welcoming  it  in  a  second  edition.  Mr. 
Driver,  we  believe,  is  not  a  very  old  man,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
most  exact  and  accomplished  of  living  Hebraists ;  and  the  pub- 
lication, some  six  or  seven  years  since,  of  his  work  on  the  Hebrew 
Tenses,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  for  England 
only,  but  for  the  world  of  Hebrew  learning.  The  present  edition 
is  larger  by  fifty  pages  or  more  than  its  predecessor,  and  the 
author,  in  his  preface,  explains  in  what  particulars  he  has  modified 
or  made  additions  to  his  original  volume.  '' Several  of  the 
sections  have  been  rewritten,  or  rearranged ;  most  of  the  re- 
ferences have  been  revised,  doubtful  or  erroneous  ones  have  been 
removed,  and  the  number,  where  it  seemed  needlessly  large, 
sometimes  reduced.  At  the  same  time  the  original  design  has 
been  somewhat  enlarged ;  and  it  has  been  my  aim,"  says  Mr. 
Driver,  "to  produce  a  trustworthy  manual,  which  may  be  of 
service  as  a  supplement  to  the  grammars  ordinarily  used  by 
learners.  A  chapter  on  the  Participle  has  been  added,  as  well 
as  two  fresh  Appendices,  one  speaking  of  an  important  principle 
of  Hebrew  syntax  (Apposition),  which  has  not  generally  received 
the  prominence  that  it  deserves,  and  the  other  considering  two  or 
three  further  questions," — the  Casus  PendenSy  that  is  to  say,  the 
Infinitive  with  lamed,  and  the  Order  of  Words — "  which  seemed  to 
offer  scope  for  fresh  illustration."  Substantially,  Mr.  Driver's 
work  is  unchanged.  In  this  new  and  improved  edition,  there  is 
the  same  careful  observation  of  facts,  the  same  breadth  and 
cautiousness  of  induction,  the  same  philosophic  judgment, 
the  same  dignified  modesty  of  tone,  which  characterised  the 
work  at  its  first  appearance;    only  now  we  have,  in  several 
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respects,  a  stronger  and  a  riper  book  than  then.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Driver  to  say  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the 
lancet  under  cover  of  the  sponge ;  as  witness  several  observations 
which  he  makes  in  his  new  edition  on  that  valuable  but  not 
faultless  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  known  as  "  The  Speaker's." 

Abbott's  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  AiUhorship  of  the  Fourth  Oospel:  External  Evidences. 
By  Ezra  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1880. 

TThe  tide  of  attack  that  has  so  long  rolled  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  distinctively  on  the  ebb.  The 
main  assault  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  failed,  and  the  contro- 
versy is  now  confined  to  side  issues.  No  better  proof  could  be 
given  than  the  retreat  of  Rationalism  to  an  earlier  date.  Baur 
and  Schwegler  confidently  placed  the  date  at  about  170  A.D., 
Zeller  and  Scholten  withdraw  to  150,  Hilgenfeld  to  140,  Renan 
to  180,  Keim,  after  some  vacillation,  finally  rests  at  130,  Schenkel 
at  115-120.  The  difficulty  of  believing  that  a  fictitious  docu- 
ment could  be  imposed  on  a  considerable  community  so  soon 
after  John*s  death  is  insuperable.  Dr.  Abbott  well  asks,  "  How 
€ould  a  spurious  Gospel  of  a  character  so  peculiar,  so  dififerent 
from  the  earlier  Synoptic  Gospels,  so  utterly  unhistorical  as  it  is 
affirmed  to  be,  gain  currency  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  both 
.among  Christians  and  the  Gnostic  heretics,  if  it  originated  only 
25  or  30  years  after  his  death,  when  so  many  who  must  have 
known  whether  he  wrote  such  a  work  or  not  were  still  living  V 

The  three  main  points  in  Dr.  Abbott's  brief  but  clear  and 
pointed  discussion  of  a  single  branch  of  the  subject  are,  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  Justin's  references  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  its  use  by  the  Gnostics.  Planting  his  foot  on  the  first  fact, 
he  argues  back  to  the  earlier  period  at  which  the  question  above 
asked  applies  in  full  force.  The  stress  of  the  argument  turns  on 
the  question,  Did  Justin  refer  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  not  ?  This 
point  is  discussed  with  considerable  minuteness,  examples  being 
given  and  objections  replied  to.  When  we  remember  the  scanti- 
ness of  early  Christian  literature  and  the  incidental  character  of 
the  references  made  to  Scripture,  we  wonder  that  the  evidence  is 
so  clear  and  abundant.  Dr.  Abbott  thoroughly  exposes  the 
smallness  and  captiousness  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
author  of  Supernatural  Religion.  One  of  the  postulates  of  the 
latter  writer  is  that  in  quotations  introduced  by  **  he  said  "  or  "  he 
taught"  greater  verbal  accuracy  would  be  expected.  By  way  of 
test  Dr.  Abbott  subjects  the  quotations  of  John  iii.  3-5  to  a 
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thorough  examination,  and  shows  how  little  the  variations  in 
phrase  affect  the  substance.  As  a  further  illustration  he  shows 
how  Jeremy  Taylor  quotes  the  same  passage  in  ten  different  ways, 
while  no  one  doubts  to  what  passage  he  is  referring.  "  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Christian  Fathers  frequently  use 
such  a  formula  when  they  mean  to  give  merely  the  substance  of 
what  Christ  said,  and  not  the  exact  words." 

The  author  of  Supernatural  Ileligion  objects  that  while  Justin, 
in  quoting  the  Old  Testament,  names  the  authors,  in  quoting  the 
New  he  simply  says  "Memoirs.'*  From  this  he  infers  that 
Justin  did  not  know  the  authors.  The  sufficient  explanation  is 
that  Justin  quotes  the  Old  Testament  writers  by  name  in  the 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew,  and  refers  to  the  Memoirs  in 
apologies  addressed  to  Romans,  to  whom  the  writers  of  Scripture 
would  be  unknown.  Other  objections  are  equally  weak.  The 
same  author  in  the  first  six  editions  of  his  work  adopted  the 
theory  of  the  whimsical  Semler  that  Marcion's  Gospel  was  the 
original  of  Luke's  Gospel,  instead  of  a  mutilated  recension.  The 
theory  had  been  refuted  so  far  back  as  1850  by  Hilgenfeld.  **  But 
individuals  diifer  widely  in  their  power  of  resisting  evidence 
opposed  to  their  prejudices,  and  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Meligion  has  few  equals  in  this  capacity."  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  Sanday's  arguments  he  surrendered  on  this  point 

Dr.  Abbott  quotes  an  interesting  evidence  of  Justin's  quota- 
tions from  John.  In  1  John  iii.  1  the  best  authorities  give 
"that  we  should  bo  called  the  children  of  God,  and  we  are,*' 
Kol  iarfxey.  In  Dial.  c.  123  of  Justin  we  read:  "We  are  both 
called  true  children  of  God,  and  we  are." 

Dr.  Abbott  has  condensed  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and 
reasoning  into  brief  compass,  and,  without  attempting  to  give 
even  a  synopsis  of  his  argument,  we  heartily  recommend  his 
treatise. 

Botce's  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Bible. 

Tlie  Higlier  CHticism  and  ilie  Bible.  A  Manual  for  Stitdent^. 
By  W.  B.  Boyce.  London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office. 
1881.    . 

Mr.  Boyce's  manual  answers  well  to  its  name,  being  at  once  com- 
prehensive and  minute,  historical  and  critical.  No  subject  included 
in  the  wide  field  of  modem  criticism  of  Scripture  is  omitted.  Five 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  hypotheses  respecting  the 
genuineness  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Two  chapters 
are  given  to  the  Historical  books,  three  to  the  Prophetic,  the  latter 
dealing  chiefly  with  theories  about  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  and 
Daniel.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  New 
Testament,  five  chapters  discussing  the  Gospels,  and  three  the 
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books  from  Acts  to  Revelation.  As  a  guide  to  the  various 
questions  raised  and  the  solutions  proposed  on  the  various  books 
of  Scripture,  the  manual  has  no  equal  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
for  the  author  to  enter  into  minute  criticism,  but  criticism  is  by 
no  means  wanting.  The  reasons  for  and  against  are  generally 
indicated.  The  numerous  quotations  from  the  most  recent 
writers  are  aptly  chosen  and  skilfully  arranged.  No  one  who 
knows  the  author  would  expect  a  book  by  him,  even  on  Biblical 
criticism,  to  be  dull.  The  criticism  is  often  keen,  never  ill- 
natured.  As  to  Daniel,  Mr.  Boyce  says:  "We  omit  Dr.  S. 
Davidson,  as  his  late  writings  throw  no  new  light  or  darkness 
on  the  controversy;  the  best  reply  to  Dr.  Davidson  in  1863  to 
1880  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Davidson  in  1839,  1843, 1854,  and 
1856 ;  certainly  in  his  case  *  the  old  wine  is  better.' "  It  would 
be  easy,  as  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us,  to  quote  many  passages 
replete  with  shrewdness  and  sound  sense.  We  will  only  quote, 
in  order  to  endorse,  Mr.  Boyce's  modest  statement  of  his  own 
aim.  "The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  select  from  all  sources 
A  series  of  facts,  exhibiting  briefly,  yet  comprehensively,  the  con- 
troversies arising  out  of  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  criticism 
in  its  application  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Such  a  compilation  may  be  useful  to  the  educated  youth  of  our 
churches,  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  questions  of 
the  present  century  especially ;  for  those  who  desire  a  fuller  and 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  great  points  at  issue  in  these 
discussions,  the  most  important  and  available  helps  will  be  found 
in  the  various  English  and  Continental  authorities  quoted,  or 
referred  to,  in  the  following  pages."  We  will  only  add  that  Mr. 
Boyce  knows  how  to  express  dissent  with  courtesy  and  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  opponents.  Many  names  of 
German  authors  are  misspelt.  HUgenfeld  uniformly  appears  as 
EUgerifield, 

Kigg's  Modern  Anglican  Theology. 

Modem  Anglican  Theology,  Third  Edition.  By  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.  London  :  Wesleyan  Conference 
Office. 

Dr.  Sigo's  work  has  made  for  itself  a  distinct  place  in  English 
literature,  and  even  after  the  five-and-twenty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  we  are  aware  of  no  work  that 
occupies  the  same  ground.  The  author  has  examined  very  fully 
.and  with  great  ability  the  so-called  "  Broad  Church  "  theology  of 
our  time,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  has 
traced  hack  the  peculiar  theological  opinions  of  men  like  Maurice 
.and  Kicgsley  to  Coleridge,   and  behind  him  to   the  Grerman, 
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Jewish,  Alexandrine,  and  Greek  philosopliies,  out  of  which  thej" 
took  their  rise  and  with  which  they  are  closely  connected ;  he- 
has  discussed  with  sympathetic  interest  the  Platonic  and  Neo- 
Platonic  Theosophy  from  which  the  sage  of  Highgate  drew  his 
chief  inspiration  ;  he  has  shown  the  thoroughly  Pagan  character 
of  views  considered  veiy  advanced  and  markedly  Christian  by 
popular  writers  of  our  time,  and  thus  has  enabled  the  intelligent 
inquirer  to  understand  much  that  must  be  very  bewildering  to 
him,  in  the  phraseology  and  spirit  of  thinkers  in  high  repute 
amongst  us.  With  such  a  discussion  in  their  hands,  well-informed 
Christians  have  no  excuse  if  they  do  not  understand  better  the 
"  broad  "  theology  of  the  day;  and  we  can  think  of  no  better  way 
of  guarding  the  young  and  inquiring  from  the  effects  of  populfljr 
error,  than  that  of  placing  in  their  hands,  and  inducing  them  to 
master,  this  handsome  volume.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  out  of 
date  in  any  sense  :  though  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it 
is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  then,  and  much  of  it  ought  to  be  even, 
more  intelligible  now  than  when  first  written.  The  controversies- 
and  movements  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  shown  that  the 
Broad  School  cannot  remain  where  men  like  Maurice  stood, 
^"^gsley,  as  is  shown  by  Dr.  Rigg,  came  nearer  the  Evangelical 
standpoint  as  he  grew  older,  and  others,  alas,  have  gone  further 
and  further  away  from  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  Moral 
earnestness  apd,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  early  training  in  the 
teacher,  will  preserve  from  many  things  to  which,  in  the  absence 
of  these,  the  scholar  gives  way.  Dr.  Rigg  defends  with  great 
vigour  and  force  of  conviction  essential  evangelical  truth  against 
the  compound  of  theosophy,  philosophy,  and  Pagan  Pantheism, 
often  called  ''liberal  theology."  He  shows  that  the  so-called 
** advanced"  views  are  really  a  retrograde  movement,  and  that 
they  are  utterly  impotent  against  the  critical  forces  and  solvents 
of  modem  scepticism;  indeed,  many  of  them  defend  the  out- 
works of  Christianity  by  distinctly  surrendering  the  citadel. 
Dr.  Rigg  does  not  write  for  the  professed  theologian  or  student  of 
philosophy,  yet,  as  in  all  cases  where  work  is  well  done,  his  book, 
we  venture  to  say,  will  be  most  appreciated  by  these.  No  one  can 
read  it  with  any  degree  of  care  without  gaining  a  deeper  insight 
into  many  aspects  of  modern  thought,  and,  in  particular,  without 
seeing  how  essentially  able  men  like  Maurice  and  Jowett,  and 
even  Canon  Kingsley,  have  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
Evangelical  religion.  Nothing  is  gained  in  the  long  run  by 
sacrificing  any  portion  of  Christianity  in  order  to  conciliate  this 
or  that  objector.  The  "  Cross  "  is  still  indeed  an  "  offence,"  but 
it  is  best  accepted  and  defended  when  held  as  presented  to  us  by 
its  authoritative  expounders  in  the  New  Testament.  The  short 
memoir  of  Mr.  Kingsley^  prefixed  to  these  essays,  will  abundantly 
ishow  the  many-sided  character  ef  that  able  and  gifted  man.. 
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When  some  of  Dr.  Bigg's  criticisms  on  his  defective  theology  first 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  journal^  Mr.  Kingsley  was  rather 
cnagrinedy  but  better  acquaintance  with  the  critic  enabled  him  to 
respect,  if  not  altogether  to  agree  with,  Dr.  Bigg. 

Looking  back  on  his  earlier  writings,  our  author  finds  little  to 
retract  or  even  to  tone  down,  yet  he^  would  wish  the  Memoir  to 
go  along  with  the  criticism,  so  that  the  one  may,  if  need  be, 
supplement  or  modify  the  other.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  If 
Dr.  Bigg  can  unsparingly  criticise  what  he  regards  as  bad  phi- 
losophy and  rationalising  theology,  if  he  can  show  with  con- 
vincing clearness  the  essentially  Pantheistic  character  of  many 
beliefs  at  the  basis  of  the  '^  Broad  Church  "  theology,  no  less  can 
he  admire  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true — ^and  there  is  much — ^in 
the  writings  of  these  able  thinkers.  We  can  very  cordially  recom- 
mend the  work  as  a  model  of  painstaking,  honest,  and  generous 
criticism.  Dr.  Bigg  is  not  a  mere  fault-finding  critic;  he 
honours  all  that  is  worthy,  while  clearly  and  strongly  charac- 
terising all  that  is  misleading  and  dangerous  ;  moreover,  he  gives 
credit  to  the  men  for  being  often  better  than  their  creeds.  We 
can  think  of  no  better  antidote  to  much  of  the  loose  and  so-called 
**  broad  "  thinking  in  pulpits  and  elsewhere,  than  a  thorough  study 
of  this  volume. 

WoEKS  ON  Methodist  Polity. 

The  Connexumal  Economy  of  Wesleyan  MetJiodism  in  its 
Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual  Aspects.  By  James  H.  Bigg, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  Modem  Anglican  Theology,"  &c. 

The  Constitution  and  Polity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism :  leiuff  a 
Digest  of  its  Laws  and  Institutions,  brought  down  to  the 
Confermce  of  1880.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  W.  Williams, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "An  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans,"  &a  London :  Wesleyan  Conference 
Office. 

The  polemical  method  which  marks  the  principal  section  of  Dr. 
Bigg*s  book,  recalls  its  historical  origin,  and  the  bitterness  with 
which  a  generation  ago  Methodism  was  assailed  by  certain 
eminent  Confflregationalists.  Dr.  Bi^g  would  no  doubt  have 
adopted  a  different  tone,  if  he  had  had  leisure  to  rewrite  the 
treatise.  His  justification  of  its  reappearance  is  grounded,  not 
on  any  need  for  defence  against  assaults  from  without,  but  on  the 
need  for  caution  against  rash  changes  from  within.  And  there  is 
considerable  force  in  that  plea.  Every  close  observer  of  things 
ecclesiastical  must  have  perceived  of  late  a  growing  tendency  in 
circuits  and  societies  to  isolation  and  self-concentration.  But  such 
a  fact  can  only  modify  the  regret  that  Dr.  Bigg  did  not  find  time 
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to  adapt  this  republication  more  thoroughly  to  present  wants.  In 
the  form  in  which  it  appears,  however,  it  is  calculated  to  do  great 
good,  and  to  correct  some  very  injurious  opinions.  And  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  another  work  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Dr. 
Itigg  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Methodism,  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  this,  will  probably  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  first  and  largest  part  of  this  book  is  entitled,  "  Congrega- 
tional Independency  and  Wesleyan  Connexionalism  Contrasted," 
aud  is  a  useful  contribution  to  Methodist  apologetics.  The  argu- 
ment is  thoroughly  sound,  and  incapable  of  reasonable  contradic- 
tion. No  objection  can  be  taken  to  Dr.  Rigg's  statement  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Independency,  as  "  the  right  of  every 
church  member  directly  to  concur  in  every  disciplmary  act  or 
regulation  connected  with  the  church,  and  the  right  of  every  con- 
gregation completely  and  without  any  foreign  sanction  or  con- 
currence'* (or  interference)  "to  control  its  own  affairs."  The 
agreement  of  these  doctrines  with  certain  principles  of  democracy 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  popularity,  though  the  anti- 
thetical position  of  Independency  in  relation  to  High  Church 
tlieory  has  not  been  without  its  results.  And  the  conclusions  to 
which  Dr.  Rigg  is  led  by  a  train  of  reasoning  practically  without 
flaw,  are,  that  Independent  churches  cannot  join  either  in  evan- 
gelistic or  ;in  missionary  enterprise  without  contradicting  or 
ignoring  the  first  principles  of  their  discipline ;  that  the  system 
is  somewhat  defective  in  the  requisites'  for  the  spiritual  edifica- 
tion of  a  church,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  effectual  guarantee 
of  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  or  practice  ;  and  that  it  does  not  of 
itself  tend  to  evoke  and  increase  the  talents  of  its  adherents.  If 
it  be  objected  that  very  many  Independent  churches  do  not 
correspond  with  this  description,  the  answer  is  that  the  love  of 
Christ  is  often  stronger  than  church  principles.  Undoubtedly 
Dr.  Rigg  is  right.  The  theoretical'  consequences  of  Indepen- 
dency are,  as  he  describes  them,  a  self-contained  and  unaggres- 
sive congregation,  amongst  whom  the  Headship  of  Christ  is 
virtually  denied  and  the  pastoral  office  held  directly  from  the 
people.  Fortunately,  those  consequences  are  largely  avoided  by 
a  very  blessed  inconsistency ;  and  in  many  places,  in  mutual  help 
and  in  home  mission  work  and  organisation,  Independents,  in 
spite  of  their  independency,  may  compare  with  any  of  the 
churches.  There  are  indeed  indications,  to  which  Dr.  Rigg  might 
have  referred  more  at  large,  that  whilst  some  of  the  Connexional 
churches  are  hankering  after  Independent  principles,  Indepen- 
dency is  even  denying  itself  for  the  love  of  Connexional  form 
and  efficiency.  Dependent  churches  and  mission  schools  are 
beginning  to  cluster  around  a  centre,  and  cases  of  the  formation 
of  bond  fide  circuits  are  not  unknown.  When  Congregational 
Unions  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  doctrinal  oversight,  and 
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administrative  departments,  not  without  authority,  check  or 
control  certain  matters  throughout  the  whole  province  of  the 
Union,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Independency,  as  a  theory  and 
system,  is  giving  way  to  Connexionalism.  The  name  will 
probably  be  retained,  and  indeed  is  so  historical  in  its  associations, 
that  its  alteration  ought  never  to  be  contemplated,  but  the 
church  polity  of  the  future  promises  to  be  one  framed  almost 
universally  upon  the  basis  of  Connexional  responsibilities  and 
relationships.  • 

Upon  this  background  of  the  system  of  Independency,  Dr. 
Rigg  sketches  very  ably  the  advantages  of  Methodist  organisa- 
tion ;  and  wherever  in  any  circuit  there  is  dissatisfaction  with 
Methodist  usages  founded  upon  such  ignorant  pleas  as  that  of 
government  by  the  few,  this  book  ought  to  be  largely  circulated. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  libraries  of  all  Sunday  schools  that  have 
found  means  to  retain  their  older  scholars.  Indeed,  it  ought 
to  be  distributed  at  once  everywhere  in  Methodism,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  is  uneasiness  or  disorder,  due  not  to  the 
mistakes  of  officials,  but  to  suspicion  of  some  arbitrary  or  un- 
popular element  in  Methodist  rule. 

Two  valuable  little  treatises  follow  this  preliminary  one.  The 
first  deals  with  the  Methodist  class-meeting  and  the  t^st  of 
membership.  Few  will  question  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Eigg's 
suggestion,  one  which  has  appeared  in  this  Review  before,  that 
experienced  ministers  should,  wherever  possible,  have  weekly 
charge  as  leaders  of  society  classes.  In  some  circuits,  with  a 
long  roll  of  members,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  impracticable. 
But  elsewhere  it  would  probably  tend  to  the  quick  solution  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  steady  supply  of  suitable  leaders, 
who  would  be  trained  for  that  duty  in  the  minister's  class.  A 
section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  Causes  of  Decrease 
and  Means  of  Increase"  completes  the  book.  Dr.  Rigg  urges 
more  "earnest,  natural,  home-coming  pulpit  discourse"  on  the 
part  of  preachers,  more  individual  devotedness  to  Christ  and  to 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
society  and  congregation,  and  generally  personal  missionary 
service  among  "  the  highways  and  hedges." 

The  first  sentence  in  the  preface  sufficiently  defines  Dr. 
"Williams's  purpose  in  writing,  *'to  present  a  clear,  concise,  and 
complete  statement  of  the  economy  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in 
the  stage  of  development  which  it  has  now  reached."  That  pur- 
pose has  been  skilfully  effected.  For  this  book  is  in  every  part 
intelligible  without  difficulty.  Hardly  a  word  is  wasted  in  it. 
And  there  are  very  few  matters  concerning  which  the  Methodist 
Conference  has  ever  legislated  that  do  not  appear  in  their  proper 
place.  It  does  not,  however,  owing  to  its  difference  of  plan, 
entirely  supersede  its  predecessors.    Warren  and  Grindrod  are 
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indeed  of  little  use  at  present,  and  tbe  last  edition  of  Peirce 
.  appeared  eight  years  ago,  and  consequently  contains  no  reference 
to  the  legislation  of  a  period  which  has  been  very  productive  of 
regulations  and  new  schemes  and  funds.  Still,  the  historical 
character  of  the  **  Principles  and  Polity,"  and  its  elaborate  view 
of  the  whole  progress  of  Conference  resolutions,  give  that  work  a 

Srmanent  value  as  a  condensation  of  the  legislative  sections  of 
e  many  volumes  of  the  Minutes  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
year  1873.  Dr.  Williams  proceeds  according  to  a  very  different 
method,  and  with  a  purely  practical  object  in  view.  He  gives 
merely  the  existing  law  or  usage,  and  exhibits  the  system  of 
Methodism,  not  in  its  growth,  but  as  it  now  is.  And  the  result 
is  a  vade-mecum  of  immense  value  to  every  Methodist  official,  of 
moderate  size,  well  arranged  and  well  indexed,  accurate  and 
reliable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  printed  and  bound  that  its  mere 
handling  is  a  gratification  to  the  senses. 

The  tripartite  system  of  division,  at  one  time  of  almost 
universal  prevalence  in  the  practical  homiletics  of  Methodism,  is 
applied  satisfactorily  by  Dr.  Williams  to  its  polity.  The  societies- 
clainf  attention  first,  and  next  the  Connexional  system  and  ad* 
ministration,  whilst  the  treatment  of  the  various  institutions  and 
funds  completes  the  work.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  under 
any  method  to  prevent  the  different  sections  occasionally  over- 
lapping one  another.  And  though  a  few  paragraphs  are  to  be 
found  almost  verbatim  in  two  or  more  places  according  to  Dr. 
Williams's  arrangement,  fault  as  it  is  in  the  view  of  a  purist,  it 
is  a  fault  which  practical  considerations  more  than  excuse.  Four 
appendices  follow,  containing  respectively  the  "  Deed  Poll,'*  the 
"Form  of  Discipline,"  issued  by  the  Conference  of  1797,  the 
"  Liverpool  Minutes  "  of  1820,  and  various  resolutions  on  Pastoral 
Duties  and  the  Promotion  of  Spiritual  Religion. 

There  is  one  error  in  Dr.  Williams's  **  Digest,"  the  retention  of 
whidi  may  cause  a  little  trouble  to  circuit  stewards.  On  page 
biy  he  quotes  the  rule  of  1807,  that  "  in  future  no  preacher  is  to 
return  to  a  circuit  where  he  has  before  been  stationed,  till  he  haa 
been  absent  from  it  eight  years,"  and  states  the  modification  that 
was  adopted  in  1866  with  respect  to  Scotland.  But  apparently 
he  has  overlooked  the  resolution  of  1873  :  "  The  Conference 
resolves  that  tlie  period  at  the  end  of  which  a  minister  may  be- 
allowed  to  return  to  a  circuit  shall  be  changed  from  eight  to  six 
years"  {Minutes,  xix.  200). 
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Dixon's  Histort  of  thb  Chxtrch  of  England. 
Vol.  IL 

JSistoiy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Abolition  of  the 
Roman  Jurisdiction.  By  Bichard  Watson  Dixon,  M.A,, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle.  Vol.  IL  London :  Routledge 
and  Sons.    1881. 

Wx  are  sincerely  pleased  to  see  the  second  volume  of  Canon 
Dixon's  History.  It  would  have  been  a  real  loss  if  the  eifort  to 
supply  a  full,  consecutive  account  of  the  rise  of  the  English 
Church  had  broken  down  through  lack  of  encouragement.  The 
second  volume,  like  the  first,  is  elaborate  and  circumstantial  in 
detail,  while  animated  and  often  picturesque  in  style.  The 
standpoint  is  still  the  distinctively  Anglican  one.  Foxe  and 
Froude  still  lie  under  discredit.  The  present  volume  covers  the 
last  nine  years  of  Henry's  reign,  and  the  first  two  of  Edward's. 
The  chief  event  is  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  as  to 
which  the  author  justly  says  :  "  I  may  claim  to  have  laid  before 
the  student  of  history,  for  the  first  time,  as  I  believe,  a  connected 
and  particular  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  English 
monasteries."  The  tone  in  which  the  subject  is  dealt  wiui  is 
perfectly  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  history.  That  tone 
is  one  of  undisguised  sympathy  for  the  old  system,  and  of  con- 
demnation for  the  motives,  agents,  and  results  of  the  suppression. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  no  qualification.  The  strongest  condemnation  of  the  old 
system  which  we  have  found  is  the  following :  "  So  far  forth  as 
tne  ascetic  life  violated  the  rights  of  human  nature,  so  far  forth 
as  it  was  founded  in  the  wrong  interpretation  of  Christianity,  it 
was  well  abolished,"  p.  217.  But  a  single  sentence  is  only  a 
slight  set-off  against  page  upon  page  of  apology.  That  there 
may  have  been  violence,  perhaps  injustice,  in  individual  cases, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  suppression  might  have  been  applied  to 
better  purposes,  no  one  is  concerned  to  deny.  But  it  will  seem 
to  many  readers  that  to  make  such  circumstances  of  detail  the 
essence  of  the  proceeding,  is  unfortunate.  Canon  Dixon  fears 
that  the  detail  into  which  he  has  entered  of  the  suppression,  first 
of  this,  then  of  that  foundation — ^first  of  a  monastery  worth  a 
few  pounds  a  year,  then  of  an  abbey  worth  as  many  hundreds — 
is  "  monotonous."  We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  the  particulars.  But  the  narrative  suggests  many  ques- 
tions which  are  not  raised  in  the  History,  As  we  read  of  the 
aggre^te  wealth  of  these  foundations,  and  remember  the  com- 
parative wealth  of  the  whole  country  in  those  days,  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  amassing  of  such  means  in  such  hands  was 
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a  good  thing  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  whether  the 
suppression  did  more  than  anticipate  convulsions  which  would 
have  been  far  more  terrible  than  any  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government.  The  measure  is  justly  called  a  "revolution." 
Certainly,  in  comparison  with  most  other  revolutions  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  mildest  means.  The  only  question  is,  Was  it 
A  necessary  revolution  1  Was  it  justified  by  the  state  of  the 
monasteries,  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  public  sentiment  1 
Nothing  said  by  Canon  Dixon  proves  that  it  was  not.  Indeed, 
if  Canon  Dixon  will  forgive  the  remark,  he  has  not  touched  the 
question  of  the  real  cause  of  the  measure.  So  far  as  appears 
from  the  history,  the  measure  was  purely  the  fruit  of  the  covetous 
greed  of  the  actors,  of  king  and  courtiers,  as  is  alleged  by 
Komanists  and  William  Cobbett.  The  same  affirmation  might 
be  made  with  as  much  justice  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  and  the  French  Revolution.  The  alleged 
cause  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  effect.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said 
that  the  explanation  is  the  business  of  philosophers,  not  of 
historians.  But  the  cause  is  the  justification  ;  and  to  ignore  the 
cause  and  pronounce  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  secondary 
circumstances  and  results  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  impartiality. 
Canon  Dixon  condemns,  and  we  do  not  always  defend,  the 
manner  and  results  of  the  suppression.  As  to  the  first  point, 
what  "  revolution"  was  ever  carried  out  by  wholly  justifiable 
means  1  Would  any  one  defend  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils 
which  condemned  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism  1  We  repeat 
that  the  suppression  will  compare  favourably  in  this  respect  with 
any  other  "  revolution  "  of  equal  magnitude.  Condemnation  of 
details  is  no  condemnation  whatever  of  the  essential  principle. 
And  as  to  the  results,  which  Canon  Dixon  describes  as  evil,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  results  he  mentions  were  purely  temporary 
and  transitional.  Tliey  are  such  as,  in  this  mixed  state,  in- 
variably accompajiy  great  social  changes.  Did  the  revolution 
made  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  work  no  temporary  evil  1 
But  such  consequences  are  no  basis  of  final  judgment. 

If  we  had  space,  we  could  illustrate  the  same  apologetic 
tendencies  of  the  "  Anglican  "  theory  in  the  references  made  at 
length  to  pilgrimages  and  shrines  and  relics,  as  well  as  in  the 
way  in  which  Bonner  and  Gardiner  are  treated,  as  compared  with 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  We  wish  of  course  to  be 
perfectly  fair  even  to  Bonner.  Let  everything  be  said  for  him 
that  can  be  said.  If  he  is  merely  a  "  legendary  Bonner,  the 
inconceivable  brute  of  later  martyrology,"  if  he  is  only  "  said  "  to 
have  done  certain  things,  let  it  be  so.  We  would  respectfully 
suggest  whether  similar  apologies  could  not  be  found  for  acts 
-ascribed  to  Cranmer  and  others.  The  way  in  which  discreditable 
things  are  set  down  on  one  side  without  qualification,  and  on  the 
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other  with  extenuating  circumstances,  scarcely  seems  consistent 
with  historical  justice. 

The  above  criticisms  are  made  in  no  other  than  the  most 
friendly  spirit  We  simply  record  the  impressions  made  on  out- 
siders. To  make  heroes  of  Gardiner  and  his  school,  and  the 
opposite  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  seems  to  us  suicidal 
in  Anglican  writers.  If  Cranmer  and  his  friends  are  not  the 
founders  of  the  Reformed  English  Church,  who  are?  If 
Gardiner  had  been  successful,  Archbishop  Tait  would  not  have 
been  Primate  of  All  England.  The  essential  rightness  of 
Cranmer  is  the  only  justification  for  the  existence  of  the  English 
Church,  and  its  only  title  to  all  its  possessions. '  The  one  con- 
tention of  Romanist  historians  and  controversialists  is  that 
religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  'English  Reformation,  and 
that  it  was  purely  the  fruit  of  greed  and  pride,  and  worse.  Are 
they  right  or  wrong  1  If  we  are  to  accept  the  picture  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  Reformed  English  Church  by  Hook  and  other 
Anglicans,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  they  are  right. 

As  a  record  of  facts,  apart  from  opinions  and  theories,  there  is 
nothing  but  good  to  be  said  of  the  present  work  in  every  respect. 
A  full  index  to  the  two  volumes  adds  greatly  to  their  value. 

Savile's  Anglo-Israelism. 

Anglo- Israelism  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  An  Examinatioii 
of  the  Alleged  Claims  of  HM,  Queen  Victoria  to  tJie 
Throne  of  David,  and  of  the  Reasons  for  fixing  the  End 
of  the  Age  in  1882.  By  the  Rev.  Bourehier  Wrey  Savile, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Shillingford,  Exeter.  Pp.  114.  London  : 
Longmans  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  seasonable  pamphlet,  written  by  one  who  has 
exceptional  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  From 
the  prefage  we  learn  that  for  a  time  Mr.  Savile  was  a  believer  in 
the  identity  of  the  British  nation  with  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel,  and  a  public  advocate  of  it,  having  first  written  a  letter  in 
The  Banner  of  Israel,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, and  then,  at  the  editor's  request,  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Are  we  Israelites  ?  Further  investigation,  however,  satisfied 
him  that  he  had  been  labouring  under  what  Mr.  Gladstone  politely 
termed  "  almost  a  delusion  /'  and  the  reasons  for  the  change  in 
his  views  are  given  in  a  long  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Banner  of 
Israel,  which  appears  in  the  preface,  and  more  fully  in  the 
pamphlet  itself. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  put  forth  with  reference  to  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  from  the  time 
when  they  were  carried  captive  and  settled  in  Media,  in  thd 
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seventh  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  to  the  present  day.  For  the 
first  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  we  have  only  three  historic 
notices  of  them.  1.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Esdras,  probably 
written  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  mentions  a  large  emigration  of 
the  Israelites  from  Media  to  Arsareth,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  northern  part  of  Roumania.  2.  Josephus,  a  century 
later,  speaks  of  the  Ten  Tribes  as  existing  in  his  day  *'  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  now  so  vast  a  multitude  as  not  to  be 
estimated  on  account  of  their  numbers."  And  3.  Jerome,  four  cen- 
turies afterwards,  says,  "  The  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  inhabit  to  this 
day  the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  Modes  as  their  fathers  did 
one  thousand  years  before."  It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  state- 
ments  are  consistent  with  each  other,  as  there  mi^ht  be  a  large 
migration  of  Israelites  to  Roumania,  still  leaving  the  great  body 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  Media, "  beyond  the  Euphrates ;"  and  if  the 
historians  are  correct,  their  declarations  are  entirely  fatal  to  the 
Anglo-Israelitish  theory.  In  the  twelfth  century  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  the  celebrated  Jewish  traveller,  speaking  of  his  visit  to 
the  Jews  of  Androva,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Caspian  sea,  says 
that  the  four  tribes  of  Dan,  Zebulon,  Asher,  and  Naphtali, 
inhabited  the  mountains  and  cities  of  Nubor,  and  that  there  were 
50,000  Jews  in  Samarcand,  the  city  of  Tamerlane,  who  always 
boasted  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Tribe  of  Dan.  The  late 
King  of  Georgia,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Russians,  likewise 
believed  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  tribe.  A  strong  case  has 
also  been  made  out  for  the  Tartars.  Their  capital  is  Samargan, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Samaria.  They  have  a  river 
Jordan,  mounts  Zion  aiid  Tdbm't  and  many  other  Israelitish  names  ; 
they  practise  circumcision,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  Israelites. 
Then  the  North  American  Indians,  the  Afghans,  Abyssinians, 
^Samaritans,  and  Nestorians,  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea,  the 
Protestants  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Japanese,  and  many 
others  have  had  their  advocates  !  The  case  for  the  Karaites,  as 
put  by  Mr.  Savile,  is  very  strong,  but  they  are  too  few  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  small  section  of  the  lost  tribes,  if  they  belong 
to  them  at  all.  The  advocates  of  the  Anglo-Israelitish  theory  con- 
tend that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  belong  to  the 
Tribe  of  Dan,  because  they  are  descended  from  the  TtiaiJia  de 
BuTiaans,  but  Mr.  Savile  shows  conclusively  that  these  settled  in 
Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  B.C.,  and  consequently  before 
Dan  was  bom. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  Khumri  and 
Cymry,  and  this  contains  the  pith  of  the  whole  question,  as  it  is 
on  the  supposed  identity  of  these  two  races  that  the  theory  of 
Anglo-Israelism  rests.  The  British  people  have  a  very  mixed 
ancestry,  including  the  Gaels,  Saxons,  Phoenicians,  Cymry, 
Ilomans,  Danes,  Normans,  and  other  races,  though  of  course  the 
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<3ymry  and  Saxons  greatly  predominate.  The  Cymryt  or  Welsh, 
are  identified  by  Professor  Kawlinson  with  the  Cimhri,  Gimiri,  or 
Gomeri,  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth ;  and 
his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  supposes  that  "  The  Sacae,  or 
Scythians,  who  were  termed  Gimiri  by  their  Semitic  neighbours, 
first  appear  in  the  Cuneiform   Inscriptions  under   Esarhaddon 

about  B.C.  68i The  Ethnic  name  of  Gimiri  first  occurs  in 

the  Cuneiform  records  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (B.C.  516), 
as  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Aryan  name  SaJca^  From  this 
it  appears  that  if  the  Gimiri  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Cymry,  or 
Welsh,  they  and  the  Saxons  are  of  substantially  the  same  stock; 
though  there  is  reason  for  believing  that,  whilst  the  Cymry  are 
descended  firom  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  the  Saka,  or 
Saxons,  are  descended  from  Magog,  his  second  son.  But  in  the 
-Cuneiform  Inscriptions  the  Ten  Tribes  are  called  Beth  Khumri,  or 
House  of  Omri,  that  being  the  name  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  from 
which  they  were  carried  into  bondage ;  and  the  question  arises. 
Whether  the  Cytnry  and  Beth  Khumri  were  the  same  people  1  The 
researches  of  Oriental  scholars  have  rendered  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  there  was  any  connection  between  them.  For 
instance,  the  following  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  King  of 
Assyria,  is  now  in  the  Britism  Museum.  "Tuispa  the  Cim- 
merian (or  chief  of  the  Cymry),  a  roving  warrior,  whose  country 
was  Khubusna  (on  the  eastern  border  of  Media),  him  and  all  his 
army  I  destroyed  with  the  sword."  Would  it  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  speak  thus  of  the  Beth  Khumri,  or  Israelites,  who 
were  his  slaves,  and  dwelling  in  his  own  cities  at  the  very  time  ? 
Add  to  this  the  concurrent  testimonv  of  Esdras,  Josephus,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  Israelites  were  dwelling  beyond  the  Euphrates 
down  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  sup- 
posed connection  between  them  and  the  British  is  merely  an  idle 
^eam. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle,  referring  to  the  Anglo-Israelitish  theory, 
says :  "  How  is  it  that  the  Saxons,  assuming  that  they  were 
originally  Israelites,  did  not  preserve  something  of  the  Biblical 
story  among  the  traditions  of  their  race  1  No  undoubted 
reference  to  Scripture  liistory  is  to  be  found  in  the  few  frag- 
ments of  their  ancient  literature  which  are  still  extant.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  would  have  forgotten  every  event  in  that 
phase  of  their  national  life  which  was  connected  with  Palestine. 
The  fact  is  that '  Anglo-Israelism '  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
of  which  only  future  events  can  supply  the  key."  And  our  author, 
after  criticising  several  of  Mr.  Edward  Hine's  "  Twenty-seven 
Identifications,'*  suggests  a  number  of  other  difficulties, 
a  few  of  which  we  quote.  1.  Neither  Saxons  nor  Cymry 
<5ver  practised  circumcision.  2.  They  never  observed  the 
seventh  day   as  the  Sabbath.     3.  They  never  reckoned    their 
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days  from  sunset  to  sunset,  but  always  from  midnight,  so  far  as 
known.  4.  The  Israelitish  mode  of  reading  and  writing  has 
always  been  from  right  to  left.  Ours  has  always  been  from  left 
to  right.  These  are  heavy  blows  to  a  system  which  has  no  solid 
basis,  and  therefore  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  evidence,  even 
when  indirect.  One  of  Mr.  Hine's  fanciful  identifications  deserves 
a  passing  notice.  He  says,  "  We  are  distinctly  told  in  Scripture 
that  Israel,  after  she  was  lost,  would  have  the  first  and  best  army 
in  the  world."  Mr.  Savile  significantly  points  out  that  Mr.  Hine 
has  not  told  us  wJure  this  is  said ;  but  the  deductions  drawn  from 
it  are — 1.  That  God  rebuked  us  for  taking  a  large  force  to  the 
Crimea ;  and  2.  That  we  should  not  increase  our  army  but  vastly 
diminish  it,  regarding  1,000  of  our  men  as  equal  to  100,000  of  the 
Gentiles !  But  if  we  were  rebuked  in  the  former  case  because 
our  army  was  too  large,  we  have  been  rebuked  a  thousand  times 
in  our  past  history  because  our  force  was  quite  too  small — 
witness  our.  early  reverses  in  the  Afghan,  Zulu,  and  Transvaal 
wars. 

One  of  the  favourite  Scripture  passages  of  the  Anglo-Israelites 
is  Gen.  xxii.  17,  wherein  God  promised  that  Abraham's  seed 
should  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.  This  is  held  to  mean  that 
the  British  nation  shall  possess  all  the  gates  of  the  world,  and, 
above  all  others,  the  city  of  Constantinople  !  and  they  are  con- 
stantly urging  our  Government  to  seize  this  gate,  and  thus  make 
us  masters  of  the  world.  Balaam's  prophecy  in  Numbers  xxiv.  18 
is  also  interpreted  to  mean,  "  Turkey  shall  be  a  possession  ;  tlie 
gate  also  shall  be  a  possession  ; "  and  the  Amalek  who  is  to  bo 
destroyed  is  Kussia !  A  long  list  of  other  gross  perversions  of 
the  Word  of  God  is  also  given,  only  a  few  of  which  we  can  stay 
to  notice,  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours  is  said  to  symbolise  the 
dress  of  the  Highland  Brigade  !  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are 
England  and  America.  Zelophehad's  daughters  (of  the  Tribe  of 
Manasseh),  who  petitioned  for  an  inheritance,  typified  the 
woman's-rights  movement  in  the  Unified  States,  showing  that  the 
latter  is  Manasseh  still !  "  A  famous  man  with  axes ''  (Psalm 
Ixxiv.  5)  is  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  he  is  also  "  Lucifer,  Son  of  the 
Morning"  (Isaiah  xiv.  8-12),  *'for  since  thou  art  fallen  no  feller 
has  come  against  us ; ''  but  that  was  said  after  the  General 
Election  in  1874  !  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is  their  idol,  because 
his  foreign  policy  fits  in  with  their  aspirations.  They  will  hardly 
acknowledge  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  Israelite  at  all ;  but  a  witty  Irish 
lady  has  suggested  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  mixed  multitude 
who  came  up  with  Israel  out  of  Egypt !  In  like  manner,  "  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands"  is  the  Anglo- 
Israelitish  nation  ;  the  Measurer  of  the  Temple  (Revelation  xi.  1) 
is  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  measuring  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Ghizeh ;  ''  and  the  binding  of  Satan  for  a  thousand 
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years  "  (Revelation  xz.  2)  signifies  that  for  that  period  the  Electric 
Tdegraph'vnW  bind  all  nations  in  one!  But  in  that  case  ''the 
loosing  of  Satan  for  a  little  season"  most  mean  the  universal 
interruption  of  telegraphic  communication — for  seventy-eight  years ! 
It  is  customary  to  regard  the  Anglo-Israelitish  theory  as  a  harm- 
less craze  ;  but  a  system  which  leads  to  such  gross  perversions  of 
the  Word  of  Life  cannot  be  otherwise  than  exceedingly  pernicious 
in  its  intellectual  and  moral  effect  upon  those  who  are  led  astray 
by  it 

One  of  the  chief  comer-stones  of  Anglo-Israelism  is  JacoVs 
FUhWy  or  "  the  stone  of  destiny ; "  and  the  ridiculous  legend 
which  they  have  adopted  is  that  afler  the  destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple  in  B.C.  589,  Jeremiah,  who  is  supposed  to  have  married 
one  of  Zedekiah's  daughters,  set  sail  from  Egypt,  accompanied  by 
another  daughter  of  the  king,  named  Tea  Tepki,  and  Baruch  the 
Scribe,  taking  with  him  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  two  Tables 
of  Stone,  David's  Harp,  and  Jacob's  Pillow.  After  resting  for  a 
time  in  Spain  they  went  to  Ireland,  where  they  found  King 
Heremon,  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Ganaanites.  After  the  pacification 
of  the  country,  Heremon  and  Tea  Tephi  were  married.  They 
had  a  large  family,  and  their  descendants  remained  on  the  same 
spot  for  a  thousand  years,  the  head  of  the  Tribe  always  being 
crowned  on  "Jacob's  Pillow."  At  length  they  emigrated  to 
Argyllshire,  burying  the  other  relics  in  the  Hill  of  Tara,  and 
talang  with  them  only  "  the  stone  of  destiny."  A  few  centuries 
afterwards  the  stone  was  found  at  Scone,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Scotland,  where  the  Scotch  kings  were  always  crowned,  until 
Edward  I.  carried  it  away  and  placed  it  under  the  coronation 
chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  so  that  all  our  monarchs  have  been 
crowned  upon  it  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.  to  the  present  time. 
Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Heremon  and  Tea 
Tephi,  and  to  inherit  the  throne  of  David  through  the  latter ;  but 
the  believers  in  this  legend  have  apparently  forgotten  that  amongst 
the  Israelites  the  title  to  the  throne  always  descended  in  the  male, 
and  never  in  the  female  line.  A  writer  in  Tlie  Heir  of  the  fVorld^ 
however,  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
legend  in  the  fact  that  Welshmen  are  called  Taffies  (after  Tea 
Tephi),  and  that  there  is  a  river  in  Glamorganshire  named  Taff  or 
Taph !  Mr.  Savile  shows  that  Irish  historians  unanimously 
attributed  the  introduction  of  "  the  stone  of  destiny "  to  the 
Tuatha  de  DanaanSy  who  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century  B.C.,  and  consequently  before  Jacob's  journey  to  Padan- 
aram  !  There  are  many  other  traditions  about  this  stone — one 
being  that  it  was  brought  over  by  Scota,  the  Pharaoh's  daughter 
who  rescued  Moses,  and  that  from  her  the  Scotch  derive  their 
name.      It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  coronation  stone  bears  no 
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resemblance  to  the  rocks  in  Canaan,  but  corresponds  exactly  with 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scone.  This  difficulty  has  been 
half  met  by  the  remark  that  Jacob,  when  near  to  the  city  of  Luz, 
and  looking  for  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  found  one  which  the 
builders  had  rejected  on  account  of  its  dissimilarity  to  all  the 
rest !  This  does  not,  however,  explain  how  a  Scotch  stone  was 
transported  to  Canaan.  According  to  the  legend  142  kings 
reigned  at  Tara's  Hill.  The  names  of  sixty-eight  are  given,  of 
which  our  author  has  selected  four  rather  un-Hebrew  looking  ones, 
namely,  Sioma,  Saoghalacky  Fearaidhack  Fion  Feachtnuigh,  and 
Mtiireadach  Bolgrach  !  The  list  terminates  with  King  Kenneth 
of  Scotland,  from  whom  our  Queen  is  unquestionably  descended. 
Her  Majesty  will  "hardly  feel  proud  of  her  new  relations ;  but  her 
real  pedigree,  as  set  forth  at  the  Herald's  College,  is  scarcely  less 
romantic  than  the  legendary  one.  By  the  father's  side  she  is  a 
Hun,  being  descended,  from  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  younger 
brother  of  Odoacer,  King  of  Italy.  By  the  mother's  side  she  is 
descended  from  Theirry,  a  noble  Goth.  Through  Walter  Steward, 
son-in-law  of  Eobert  Bruce,  she  inherits  Norman  blood  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  her  descent  from  Alfred  the  Great,  she  can,  if 
the  Saxon  chronicles  be  correct,  trace  up  her  pedigree  to  Odin, 
who  was  probably  an  ancient  Scythian,  but  whom  Hislop,  in  his 
Two  BahyionSy  endeavours  to  identify  with  Nimrod  ! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  belief  that  Great  Britain  is 
Daniel's  "Stone  Kingdom;"  and  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Savile's  pamphlet  indicates  the  direction  in  which  Anglo-Israelism 
may  be  developed  into  a  dangerous  political  movement,  if  not 
checked.  Already  attempts  have  been  made  to  influence  the 
electors  in  favour  of  a  reckless  foreign  policy  which  would  lead  to 
th^  seizure  of  Constantinople  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  which  would  bring  us  into  collision  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  coun- 
selled to  oppose  two  millions  of  the  finest  troops  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  !  Fanaticism  such  as 
this,  if  it  became  dominant,  would  lead  to  national  disaster,  if  not 
to  national  ruin. 

It  might  seem  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Anglo-Israelites 
can  identify  the  English  with  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
Americans  with  the  'Tribe  of  Manasseh,  when  the  two  peoples  (or 
the  Anglo-Saxon  portions  of  them)  are  so  manifestly  one;  but 
they  have  a  triumphant  answer  ready  even  here.  One  of  their 
great  advocates — the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wild,  of  New  York — in  a 
lecture  on  the  subject,  says :  **  Of  course,  foreigners  become 
Manassehites  by  incorporation,  Irish,  Germans,  Poles,  and  many 
races  and  nations.  America  is  God's  great  providential  stomach,  in 
which  all  these  different  people  are  digested  and  converted  into 
Manassehites,  like  the  stomach,  from  the  variety  poured  into  it, 
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makes  one  indiyiduality  ! "  To  say  nothing  of  the  bad  taste,  or 
the  new  theory  of  digestiom  involved  in  this  quotation,  it  must  be 
evident  that  men  whose  minds  are  so  perverted  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  sober  argument 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Savile's  pamphlet  relates  to  the  Great 
Pyramid;  but  as  this  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Keview,  we  need  not  enter  largely  upon  it  now. 
There  are  a  few  points,  however,  which  require  a  passing  notice. 
Our  author  is  perplexed  by  the  difference  of  thirty  feet  in  the 
height  of  the  Pjrramid  as  given  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  in 
the  London  Times;  but  both  accounts  are  correct.  The  Times 
gives  the  present  height ;  Professor  Smyth  the  ancient  one,  thirty 
feet  having  gone  from  the  summit  This  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  son  and  successor  of  Saladin,  who  tried  to  demolish  the 
Pyramid,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking.  Those  who  regard  the  Great  Pyramid  as  a 
prophetic  and  Messianic  monument  are  much  occupied  by  the  holes 
in  t^e  rampHBtones,  or  stone  benches,  twenty-one  inches  high  by 
twenty  broad,  which  stand  along  the  two  sides  of  the  Grand 
Gallery.  There  are  fifty- six  of  these,  twenty-eight  on  each  side, 
at  regular  intervals,  and  they  are  said  to  represent  open  graves 
which  symbolise  the  resurrection  power  of  the  Gospel  Age !  An 
open  grave  may  suggest  one  of  two  ideas ;  but  the  natural  and 
obvious  one  is  that  some  one  is  about  to  be  buried,  not  that  some 
one  has  just  risen  from  the  dead.  But  exactly  over  fifty  of  these 
holes  are  little  slabs,  eighteen  inches  high  and  thirteen  inches 
broad,  let  into  the  wall,  and  these  are  held  to  represent  the  risen 
saints !  One  very  puzzling  circumstance,  however,  which  hitherto 
has  received  no  explanation  is  that,  in  all  cases  but  two,  grooves 
have  been  cut  into  the  wall,  crossing  these  slabs,  twenty-two 
inches  long,  twelve  inches  high,  and  one  inch  deep.  The  two 
slabs  which  are  left  uncut  are  the  third  from  the  beginning 
on  each  side.  We  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  explain  the 
mystery,  though  in  doing  so  we  fear  we  shall  spoil  the  resurrection 
symbolism  altogether.  The  ramp-stones  are  pedestals^  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Pyramid  builder  to  place  two  rows  of  images 
or  statues  along  the  sides  of  the  Grand  Gallery.  The  supposed 
"  open  graves  "  are  the  sockets  into  which  the  bases  of  the  images 
were  to  be  inserted ;  and  there  were  also  sockets  in  the  walls  into 
which  projections  on  the  backs  of  the  images  were  intended  to  fit. 
These  wall-sockets  were  cut  perpendicularly  in  the  first  instance, 
but  were  afterwards  neatly  filled  up,  and  fresh  sockets,  which 
would  give  the  images  much  greater  stability,  were  cut  laterally 
across  them.  The  pedestals  which  were  left  without  wall-sockets 
were  apparently  intended  for  the  images  of  animals,  which,  being 
broadet  in  base  and  less  in  height,  would  not  require  this  addi- 
tional support    We  feel  satisfied  that  this  is  the  correct  explana- 
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tion,  though  it  will  probably  displease  the  Pyramid  interpreters, 
one  of  whom  has  speculated  on  the  pedestals  and  their  sockets  as 
follows  : — "  The  Christian  dispensation  is  emphatically  that  of 

new  life,  and  its  pervading  spirit  is  that  of  resurrection 

so  most  intensely  is  this  signified  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  Grand  Gallery  of  our  Pyramid.  It  is  lined  along  its  base  on 
both  sides  with  ramp-stones,  about  a  foot  high  and  wide 
[21  in.  X  20  in.],  and  are  all  cut  out  with  miniature  symbolic 
graves,  every  one  of  which  is  open.  More  than  this,  right  by  the 
side  of  these  open  graves  is  a  neatly-cut  stone  set  vertically  in  the 
wall.  It  is  a  sjTnbol  of  standing  upright^  and  almost  audibly  pro- 
claims the  tenants  of  those  open  graves  risen,  not  only  from  the 
death  of  sin,  but  to  an  heirship  of  a  still  completer  resurrection 
through  Him  who  is  to  come  again.  There  are  eight  times  seven 
of  these  open  graves.  Eight  is  the  number  of  new  life  and  resur- 
rection, and  seven  of  dispensational  fulness,  so  that  by  their 
number  they  also  signify  this  newness  of  life.  We  thus  have  one 
of  the  intensest  and  most  spiritual  features  of  the  Gospel  aa 
emphatically  pronounced  as  stones  can  speak  it ! " 

There  are  several  minor  mistakes,  chiefly  typographical  errors, 
in  the  pamphlet  which  it  may  be  well  to  correct  in  future  editions. 
The  most  serious  are  (1)  the  depth  of  the  "  Well "  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  which  is  given  as  fifty-seven  inclies,  instead  of  fifty-six 
feetf  down  to  the  Grotto,  and  a  further  depth  of  about  133  feet 
into  the  descending  passage;  and  (2)  the  breadth  of  the 
Antechamber,  which  is  said  to  be  the  narrowest  passage  in  the 
Pyramid.  The  Antechamber  here  appears  to  be  confounded 
with  the  low  and  narrow  passage  into  it.  We  hope  that  the 
pamphlet  will  have  a  very  large  sale,  believing  that  it  will  render 
good  service  in  checking  a  delusion  which  may  seem  to  be  com- 
paratively harmless  now,  but  which  may  work  serious  mischief  if 
it  is  allowed  to  spread.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  spread 
already  must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  this  paper. 

Batchelor's  Incahnation  of  God. 

The  Incarnation  of  God,  and  other  Sermons,  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Batchelor.  London :  Hodder  and  Stougbton. 
1880. 

This  volume  will  doubtless  be  to  many  a  welcome  reminder 
of  faithful  and  earnest  pulpit  ministrations.  These  dis- 
courses are  good  specimens  of  orthodox  and  earnest  evangeli- 
cal preaching ;  above  the  average  in  attractiveness  of  style  and 
freshness  of  treatment,  but  making  no  pretensions  to  originality 
of  thought  or  acuteness  of  exposition.  « 

Homiletically  the  volume  is  not  a  happy  instance   of   the 
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analytical  method  ;  the  various  paragraphs  on  the  minute  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  are  too  detached,  and  lead  to  a  parcelling 
out  of  the  theme  rather  than  a  comprehensive  and  suggestive 
grasp  of  the  whole  subject ;  moreover,  the  divisions  do  not  grow 
out  of  each  other  by  a  vital  unity,  but  are  separate  reflections 
not  always  related  to  the  subject,  whilst  in  other  instances  they 
overlap.  Now  and  then  the  straining  of  the  words  of  the  text 
leads  to  what  we  must  regard  as  false  exposition ;  as  when  "  he 
would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat,"  is  made  to  mean,  not  that  the  prodigal  in  his  hunger  tried 
his  best  to  be  satisfied  with  the  only  food  that  the  far  country 
afforded,  but  that  so  bestial  was  his  condition  he  "  would  fain" 
do  so  because  he  liked  it  and  preferred  swine's  food.  Apart 
from  method  of  treatment,  the  thought  is  not  always  accurate ; 
as  when  the  preacher  says  the  sun  ana  stars  were  made  that  the 
spectroscope  might  analyse  their  beams,  and  chemical  science 
explore  their  mysterious  fires.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
this,  but  thus  barely  stated  it  is  misleading,  and  suggests  the 
inquiry  if  that  was  the  purpose  in  creating  the  sun  and  stars, 
what  about  their  use  before  the  spectroscope  was  invented ) 

The  author  in  several  instances  corrects  the  authorised  version, 
but  not  always  wisely,  as  we  think.  On  p.  54  he  says :  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  English  version  has  caught  the  identical  shade 
of  meaning  in  the  original :  '  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me 
great.' "  Then  he  says :  '*  It  has  not  missed  the  spirit  of  the  clause." 
Now  if  it  is  worth  while  to  disparage  the  authorised  version 
at  all,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  give  a  clear  reason  for  that 
disparagement,  and  to  supply  a  word  which  will  express  the 
meaning  better. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  volume  showing  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  but  there  is  more  of  the  eloquence  of  words 
than  the  eloquence  of  thought;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  notice- 
able than  in  the  sermon  on  the  sublime  subject — "  The  Face  of 
God."  For  suggestive  thought  and  solemn  application,  the 
sermon  on  **  The  Great  White  Throne"  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
book. 

Bearing  witness  to  the  fidelity  and  evangelical  soundness  of 
these  discourses,  we  hope  that  the  author's  purpose  in  their  pub- 
lication may  be  fully  accomplished. 

BiTrns's  The  Prophet  Jonah. 

The  Prophet  Jonah.    By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Bums.    London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1880. 

WiTi^  all   respect  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  author,  we 
can  only  marvel  that  he  should  have  imagined  this  wearisome 
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collection  of  commonplace  thought  worth  giving  to  the  publion 
The  entire  book  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  mere  word- 
spinning.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage,  p.  121, 
where  the  second  division  of  the  discoarse  is  subdivided  as 
follows :  The  subjective  experience  of  Jonah  beneath  the  waves 
was  that  of  (1)  a  living;  (2)  conscious;  (B)  suffering;  (4)  and 
suppliant  person.  Or  p.  203,  where  the  second  division  of  a 
lecture  is  subdivided  thus :  The  position  of  Jonah's  booth  outside 
the  city  of  Nineveh  was  (1)  extra-mural ;  (2)  elevated ;  (3)  and 
solitary. 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  author's 
imaginative  and  descriptive  powers:  Jonah  has  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  sailors,  "  laid  as  gently  as  possible  on  a  wave 
which  rose  to  receive  him,"  but  it  is  not  the  prophet's  danger  so 
much  as  the  pathos  of  the  incident  to  which  our  author  calls 
attention.  ''  The  head  which  had  been  anointed  with  holy  oil 
wrapped  in  sea  weed  !  It  is  deeply  affecting  to  consider  it."  The 
rest  of  the  sentence  is  offensive  in  its  incongruity ;  **  but  how 
much  more  affecting  is  it  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
head  of  One  greater  than  Jonah  was  crowned  with  thorns." 
Further  on  we  have  a  would-be  graphic  description  of  Jonah's 
preaching  in  Nineveh :  **  The  street  is  kept  carefully  clear  before 
him.  He  will  come  round  yon  corner  presently.  Hark  !  he  is 
conung ;  see  !  he  is  here.  Less  noise  there  in  the  by-streets  1 
Ye  children,  cease  from  play  !  What  ho,  there  1  check  that 
chariot;  stop  that  music;  keep  that  hammer  still;  silence  in 
yonder  balcony !  Silence !  SUence !  silence !  .  .  .  The  cry 
comes  clearly  from  his  lips :  *  Od  arbaim  yom  venineveh 
nehpacheth  1'  " 

Sometimes  the  logic  halts,  as  in  the  following :  "  Now  there 
are  some  persons  who  are  more  earnest  in  prayer  than  in  work, 
and  others  who  are  more  earnest  in  work  than  in  prayer ;  and 
those  who  belong  to  both  classes." 

The  writer  ctf  this  book  hopes  he  will  not  be  charged  with 
*'  outrageous  and  insufferable  presumption"  in  sending  it  forth. 
Certainly  not,  at  least  by  us.  As  to  the  presumption  without  its 
adjectives,  we  are  not  so  sura 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Optimist  and  Pessimist  Poetry. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  and  Other  Poems.     By  James 

Thomson  ("  B.V.*)    London.    Reeves  and  Turner,  196, 

Strand.     1880. 
Vane's  Story,  Weddah  and  Oni-eUBoTvain,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  James  Thomson,  Author  of  "  The  City  of  Dreadful 

Night."     London:   Reeves   and  Turner,   196,   Strand. 

1881. 
The  Chantry  Owl,  and  Other  Verses.    Being  a  Revised  Edition 

of  "  Poems  of  Later  Years!'     By  Henry  Sewell  Stokes. 

With  Additions.     London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

1881. 

The  question  whether  optimism  or  pessimism  be  the  more 
favourable  habit  of  mincl  for  the  production  of  poetry  is  one 
which  might  lead  a  thoughtful  critic  into  a  pretty  wide  ex- 
cursion, and  not  turn  out  quite  so  easy  to  decide  in  favour  of 
optimism  as  we  for  our  part  should  desire.  That  the  balance 
would  eventually  turn  in  favour  of  the  optimist  we  have  but 
little  doubt :  for  although  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the 
matter  is  merely  one  of  intellectual  conviction,  this  is  not 
strictly  the  case.  If  it  were,  we  might  expect  the  verses  of 
two  poets,  ardour  of  poetic  temperament  and  intellectual  capacity 
being  equal,  to  be  of  equal  merit  whether  turning  upon  pessimist 
or  upon  optimist  views  of  life  and  the  universe ;  for  poetry  de- 
pends more  on  the  moral  than  the  intellectual  being.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  optimism  and  pessimism  are  not  whoUy  in- 
tellectual states,  but  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  moral 
nature.  A  poetic  temperament  is  perforce  a  bountiful  temx>era- 
x^ent ;  and  bounty  of  temperament  seems  to  us  to  square  more 
closely  with  optimist  thaji  with  pessimist  views.  We  must 
never  forget  in  discussing  such  a  point  that  it  was  a  great 
optimist  poet  who  sang  the  immortal  verse, 

"Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought;'^ 
we  must  never  forget  that  a  gentle  and  musical  sadness  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  optimism ;  for  sadness  of  song  depends 
very  much  on  personal  and  accidental  circumstances,  while  poetic 
bounty  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  sad  or  gay ;  and  optimism 
in  a  sad  singer  means  just  that  indomitable  faitih  in  the  des- 
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tinies  of  the  uniyerse  which  no  personal  accidents  will  crash, 
that  burning  love  for  his  fellow-men  which  no  sorrow  or  injury  or 
oppression  can  turn  away  from  visions  of  hope  for  humanity, 
seen  perhaps  through  tears,  but  no  less  eagerly  and  earnestly 
yearned  after.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  not  endowed  with  the 
most  bounteous  nature,  and  not  being  personally  happy  or  for- 
tunate, is  very  liable  to  take  a  cynical  turn  of  mind,  and  derive 
pessimist  views  from  his  own  sad  experience.  Thus,  when  we 
come  upon  pessimist  poetry  of  considerable  power  and  character, 
the  first  thing  to  try  to  discover  about  the  poet  is  why  he  holds 
these  sombre  views  of  life,  nature,  the  universe.  Do  they 
derive  from  limitation  of  intellectual  vision  and  moral  effluence, 
or  from  personal  misfortune  ?  Of  course  we  start  from  the  basis 
that  pessimism  is  heresy,  though  the  astonishing  German  philoso- 
pher Schopenhauer  has  influenced  many  remarkable  minds  in  an 
opposite  sense.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
thoroughly  pessimist  poet  who  deserves  serious  consideration  ; 
but  in  Mr.  James  Thomson,  better  known  as  "B.V.,"  we  certainly 
have  one.  Some  years  ago  he  issued  in  a  foolish  working  men's 
paper  a  poem  called  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  a  poem  as  un- 
pleasant as  the  rest  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  rabblement "  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
by  high  poetic  qualities  and  real  power.  For  years  it  has  been 
impossible  for  any  reasonable  being  to  obtain  a  perusal  of  this 
poem  without  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble ;  but  a  few  months 
since  a  collection  of  Mr.  Thomson's  poems  was  issued  with  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  at  the  head  ;  and  now  a  second  collection 
has  appeared.  Our  conviction  in  regard  to  Tlie  City  of  DreadftU 
Night  is  that,  distinguished  though  it  be  for  very  rare  qualities 
of  workmanship,  and  even  of  temperament,  it  is  a  decided  waste 
of  power :  the  result  of  this  particular  application  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  gifts  is  certainly  not  something  beautiful,  not  some- 
thing lofty  in  teaching  direct  or  indirect,  not  something  calculated 
to  give  pleasure,  profit,  help,  or  hope,  but  something  that  carries 
the  reader  uncomfortably  along  its  allegorical  or  parabolical 
wanderings,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  having 
been  drenched  with  haschisch  and  dragged  through  a  dreamland 
peopled  with  images  of  vague  horror  passing  in  twilight  under  a 
sky  livid  with  sulphurous  blasts,  and  in  an  atmosphere  miraculously 
deprived  of  the  qualities  that  make  it  fit  to  breathe.  The  one 
thing  tha€  we  carry  away  as  a  distinct  and  tangible  remembrance 
is  the  embodiment  of  Durer's  Melencolia  in  words,  towards  the 
end  ;  and  these  sententious  stanzas  which  follow  the  description 
are  perhaps  as  powerful  as  anything  in  the  poem,  though  not  so 
unpleasant  as  most  of  it : 

"  Thus  has  the  artist  copied  her,  and  thus 
Sarroonded  to  expound  her  form  sublime, 
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Her  fate  heroic  and  calamitous  ; 

Fronting  the  dreadful  mysteries  of  time, 
Unyanqni^ed  in  defeat  and  desolation, 
Undaunted  in  the  hopeless  conflagration 

Of  the  day  setting  on  her  baffled  prime. 

*^  Baffled  and  beaten  back  she  works  on  still, 
Weary  and  sick  of  soul  she  works  the  more, 
Sustained  by  her  indomitable  will : 

The  hands  shall  fashion  and  the  brain  shall  pore, 
And  all  her  sorrow  shall  be  tamed  to  labour, 
Till  Death  the  friend-foe,  piercing  with  his  sabre 
That  mighty  heart  of  hearts,  ends  bitter  war. 

**  But  as  if  blacker  night  coulj  dawn  on  night, 

With  ten-fold  gloom  on  moonless  night  unstarred, 

A  sense  more  tragic  than  defeat  and  bHght, 
More  desperate  than  strife  with  hope  debarred, 

More  fatal  than  the  adamantine  Neyer 

Encompassing  her  passionate  endeayour, 
Dawns  glooming  in  her  tenebrous  regard. 

**  The  sense  that  eyery  struggle  brings  defeat. 
Because  Fate  holds  no  prize  to  crown  success  ; 
That  all  the  oracles  are  dumb  or  cheat, 

Because  they  haye  no  secret  to  express  : 
That  none  can  pierce  the  yast  black  yeil  uncertain. 
Because  there  is  no  light  beyond  the  curtain  ; 
That  all  is  yaivity  and  noUiingness. 

"  Titanic,  from  her  high  throne  in  the  north. 

That  city's  sombre  x)atrone8S  and  queen. 
In  bronze  sublimity  she  gazes  forth 

Oyer  her  capital  of  teen  and  threne. 
Oyer  the  riyer  with  its  isles  and  bridges, 
The  marsh  and  moorland,  to  the  stem  rock-ridges. 

Confronting  them  with  a  coeyal  mien. 

«  The  moying  moon  and  stars  from  east  to  west 

Circle  before  her  in  the  sea  of  air ; 
Shadows  and  gleams  glide  round  her  solemn  rest. 

Her  subjects  often  gaze  up  to  her  there  : 
The  strong  to  drink  new  strength  of  iron  endurance, 
The  weak  new  terrors  ;  all,  renewed  assurance 

And  confirmation  of  the  old  despair." 

The  stanzas  are,  to  our  thinking,  at  the  highwater  mark  of 
pessimism;  and  if  that  "iron  endurance"  were  a  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Thomson's  poetry  generally,  or  of  this  poem  in  particular, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  count  him  among  "  the  strong  "  morally 
as  well  as  intellectually,  while  differing,  ioio  ccdo^  from  his  views. 
But  this  is  not  the  case :  the  terrific  visions  of  this  poem  show  no 
'*  iron  endurance,"  but  rather  an  impression  of  misery  so  great 
that  it  wails  and  gibes  rather  than  endures ;  and  in  many  passages 
in  these  two  volumes  there  are  flippancies  that  are  almost  puerile, 
and  show  a  small  irritation  quite  unworthy  of  a  serious  thinking 
man.  The  general  effect  of  "  Vane's  Story  "  is  seriously  marred 
by  them ;  and  "Polycrates  on  Waterloo  Bridge/'  with  some  other 
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minor  compositions,  must  be  pronounced  wholly  worthless  on  the 
same  ground.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  put  them  down  to  the 
same  writer  who  is  capable  of  so  ch^te  and  sweet  a  poem  as  the 
following,  entitled  "The  Three  that  shall  be  One,"  dated  1863 : 

"  Love  on  the  eariJi  alit, 
Come  to  be  Lord  of  it ; 
Looked  lonnd  and  laughed  with  glee, 
Koble  my  empery  I 
Straight  ere  that  laugh  was  done 
Sprang  forth  the  royal  sun. 
Pouring  out  golden  shine 
Over  the  rea£a#divine. 

"  Came  then  a  lovely  May, 
Daszling  the  new-bom  day, 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair 
With  the  red  roses  there, 
Laughing  with  sunny  eyes 
Up  to  the  sunny  skies, 
Moving  BO  light  and  free 
To  her  own  minstrelsy. 

"  Love  with  swift  rapture  cried, 
Dear  Life,  thou  art  my  bride ! 
Whereto,  with  fearless  pride. 
Dear  Love,  indeed  thy  bride  I 
All  the  earth's  fruit  and  flowers, 
All  the  world  s  wealth  are  ours ; 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  gem* 
Our  marriage  diadem. 

"  So  they  together  fare, 
Lovely  and  joyous  pair  ; 
So  hand  in  hand  they  roam 
All  through  their  Eden  home  ; 
Each  to  the  other's  sight 
An  ever-new  delight. 
Blue  heaven  and  blooming  earth 
Joy  in  their  darlings'  mirtii. 

"  Who  comes  to  meet  them  now, — 
She  with  the  jmllid  brow, 
Wreathing  her  night-dark  hair 
With  the  red  poppies  there. 
Pouring  from  solemn  eyes 
Gloom  through  the  sunny  skies. 
Moving  so  silently 
In  her  deep  reverie  ? 

'*  Life  paled  aa  she  drew  near. 
Love  shook  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Ah,  then,  she  said,  in  truth 
(Eyes  full  of  yearning  ruth). 
Love,  thou  wouldst  have  this  Life, 
Fair  May !  to  be  thy  wife  ? 
Yet  at  an  awful  shrine 
Wert  thou  not  plighted  mine  7 

*8ie,  but  probably  a  misprint  for  hegen. 
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"  Pale,  paler,  poor  Life  grew  ; 
Loye  mnrmnred,  It  is  true  I 
How  oonld  I  thee  forsake  7 
From  the  brief  dream  I  wake. 
Yet,  O  belov^  Death, 
See  how  she  saffereth  ; 
Ere  we  from  earth  deport 
Soothe  her,  thou  tender  heart  1 

''  Faint  on  the  ground  she  laj ; 
Love  kissed  the  swoon  away  ; 
Death  then  bent  over  her, 
Death  the  sweet  comforter  ! 
Whispered  with  tearfol  smile. 
Wait  bnt  a  little  while, 
Then  I  will  come  for  thee  ; 
We  are  one  family." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  manner  there  is  an  echo  of  the  snowy 
simplicity  of  the  rhythms  of  Blake's  best  manner,  and  that  the 
substance  of  the  poem  derives  from  Shelley's  prose  composition 
Una  Favola,  which  Mr.  Garnett  had  published  with  a  translation 
in  Rdics  of  Shelley,  the  year  before  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Thomson 
to  the  foregoing  poem.  The  details  of  Shelley's  Italian  fable 
are  of  course  not  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Thomson's  poem ;  but 
it  would  be  clear  whence  the  inspiration  came,  even  if  Mr. 
Thomson's  poetry  were  not  full  of  overt  references  to  and  clear 
reflections  of  that  of  Shelley.  Let  us  however  hasten  to  say  that 
we  find  no  larceny  whatever  in  this  matter — no  more  than  legiti- 
mate study.  A  similar  echo  of  Mr.  Browning  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  of  three  small  poems  under  the  heading  <'  Art^"  which 
end  with  a  complete  summing  up  the  whole  theme, 

<*  Statues  and  pictures  and  verse  may  be  grand, 
But  they  are  not  the  life  for  which  they  stand." 

The  thought  is  from  "  Cleon,"  from  the  passage  in  which  the 
poet  explains  to  **  Protus,  in  his  tyranny,"  the  difference  between 
the  power  of  knowing  and  depicting,  and  the  actual  joy  of  living. 
But  here  again  Mr.  Thomson's  treatment  of  the  thought  is  quite 
unlike  Mr.  Browning's.  The  older  poet  is  thoroughly  serious, 
and  rises  to  sublimity  in  dealing  with  so  large  a  subject :  the 
younger  poet  treats  the  matter  lightly  enough ;  it  is  a  passing 
thought,  set  down  with  a  jaunty,  trip-it-and-go  kind  of  air,  tech- 
nically excellent  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  occasion ; 
and  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Thomson  did  not  himself  recognize 
the  thought  for  Mr.  Browning's  when  it  came  uppermost  and 
claonoured  to  be  embodied  in  light  couplets.  As  a  rule,  we  find 
that  the  lighter  Mr.  Thomson's  verse  is,  the  less  excellent  it  is ; 
and  conversely,  when  he  is  most  in  earnest  he  is  at  his  best  in 
point  of  taste  as  well  as  thought.  The  two  following  sonnets  are 
excellent  and  original,  and  have  a  value  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
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Thomson's  general  mental  attitude.   They  are  given  connectedly 
in  •*  Vane's  Story/' &c. 

'*  WI17  are  your  songs  all  wild  and  bitter-sad 

As  funeral  dirges  with  the  orphans*  cries  ? 
Each  night,  since  first  the  world  was  made,  hath  had 

A  sequent  day  to  laugh  it  down  the  skies. 
Ghaunk  us  a  glee  to  make  our  hearts  rejoice, 

Or  seal  in  silence  this  unmanly  moan. 
My  friend,  I  have  no  power  to  rule  my  voice ; 

A  spirit  lifts  me  when  I  lie  alone, 
And  thrills  me  into  song  by  its  own  laws ; 

That  which  I  feel,  but  seldom  know,  indeed, 
Tempering  the  melody  it  could  not  cause. 

The  bleeding  heart  cannot  for  ever  bleed 
Inwardly  solely ;  in  the  wan  lips,  too, 
Dark  blood  will  bubble  ghastly  into  view. 

*'  Striving  to  sing  glad  songs,  I  but  attain 

Wild  discords  sadder  than  griefs  saddest  tune  ; 
As  if  an  owl  with  his  harsh  screech  should  strain 

To  over-gratulate  a  thrush  of  June. 
The  nightingale  upon  its  thorny  spray 

Finds  inspiration  in  the  sullen  dark ; 
The  kindling  dawn,  the  world-wide  joyous  day, 

Are  inspiration  to  the  soaring  lark ; 
The  seas  are  silent  in  the  sunny  calm, 

Their  anthem-surges  in  the  tempest  boom  ; 
The  skies  outroll  no  solemn  thunder-psalm 

Till  they  have  clothed  themselves  with  clouds  of  gloom. 
My  mirth  can  laugh  and  talk,  but  cannot  sing ; 
My  grief  finds  harmonies  in  everything." 

The  second  of  these  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Shake- 
spearean form  of  sonnet,  and  should  find  a  place  in  future  sonnet  an- 
thologies. The  thought  is  just  fit  for  the  form,  and  the  music  is 
of  the  rare  class  that  does  not  betray  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  a  sweet  effect  is  produced. 

But  in  none  of  the  poems  at  which  we  have  thus  far  glanced, 
do  we  find  a  sufficiently  rare  combination  of  qualities  to  inspire 
confidence  as  to  the  high  place  which  some  critics  have  made  bold 
to  promise  Mr.  Thomson  on  behalf  of  posterity.  Posterity  is 
very  liable  to  dishonour  bills  drawn  on  it  in  favour  of  any  but 
the  very  highest  in  literature ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  some- 
thing of  greater  importance,  and  of  a  higher  value  to  humanity 
before  making  even  a  conditional  forecast  of  his  doom.  In  what 
we  have  so  far  spoken  of,  and  indeed  throughout  his  two  volumes, 
he  is  never  flat,  seldom  uninteresting,  sometimes  flippant  and 
vulgar,  more  often  powerful  and  striking.  But  even  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night  we  should  regard  as  of  small  permanent  value,  on 
account  of  its  unwholesome  atmosphere.  Only  in  Weddah  and 
Omrd-Bonain  do  we  discern  a  chance  of  perennial  fame.  That  is 
a  romantic  story  from  the  East, — a  tale  of  the  Arabian  tribe 
called  the  Azra,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  **  they  die  when 
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they  love."  The  story  of  two  lovers,  true  to  the  tradition  of  their 
race,  is  set  forth  in  "  ottava  rima,"  in  the  most  simple,  forcible, 
direct,  and  graphic  way ;  no  incident  is  brought  in  that  has  not 
a  value  in  developing  the  tragedy,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that 
should  be  told :  in  the  course  of  the  whole  fifty-three  pages  the 
interest  never  once  flags  ;  the  characters  are  all  drawn  with  un- 
erring skill ;  and  the  metrical  excellence  is  such  and  so  simple 
that  there  are  perhaps  hardly  half  a  dozen  verses  on  which  one 
pauses  at  a  second  reading  to  consider  whether  they  might  not 
be  improved.  At  the  first  reading  no  one  would  dream  of 
pausing  at  all.  The  poem  is  wholly  insusceptible  of  cutting; 
and  we  refrain  from  forestalling  the  interest  of  any  reader  by 
giving  a  hint  as  to  the  plot.  As  a  piece  of  narrative  verse,  we 
have  met  with  nothing  so  good  since  Mr.  MoiTis  ceased  to  give 
us  romantic  poems,  dealing  with  old-world  facts  and  fictions. 

From  a  comparatively  new  pessimist  poet  we  pass  to  an  opti- 
mist poet,  who  has  been  before  the  public  and  met  with  con- 
siderable appreciation  during  two-thirds  of  man's  allotted  three 
score  years  and  ten, — Mr.  H.  Sewell  Stokes,  who,  since  the  death 
of  Hawker,  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  poet  of  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Stokes's  vision  of  life  are  as  markedly  healthy  and  manly  as 
those  of  Mr.  Thomson  are  unhealthy ;  but  there  the  comparison 
ends ;  for  neither  in  subject  nor  in  treatment  is  there  room  for 
the  critic  to  establish  even  an  antithesis  between  the  work  of  one 
and  that  of  the  other.  On  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Stokes's 
Poems  of  Later  Years  we  commended  "  The  Chantry  Owl "  to 
the  readers  of  poetry  as  particularly  bright  and  pleasing,  and 
gave  our  readers  ^London  Quarterlt  Keview,  October,  1874) 
seven  of  its  eight-lme  stanzas  by  way  of  sample.  In  a  further  edition 
now  before  us  this  poem  gives  the  volume  its  name.  "The 
Chantry  Owl "  itself  has  not  been  much  modified,  though  two  or 
three  stanzas  are  rewritten.  Some  happy  alterations  are  to  be 
found  in  that  part  of  the  poem  where  the  Owl  images  a  long  list 
of  great  spirits  as  inhabiting  after  death  the  forms  of  birds. 
Thus  the  quatrain, 

"  TennyBon  as  a  Comiah  chough 

Some  daj  will  range  TintageVs  keep, 
And,  when  the  wintiy  sea  grows  rough, 
Will  seek  the  chapel  on  tiie  steep," 

has  given  place  to 

"  And  when  the  minster  s  glorious  light 

With  wreaths  the  Laureate's  tomb  shall  coyer, 
His  fancy  in  a  falcon's  flight 
Around  Tintagel's  cliff  wiU  hover  " — 

a  great  improvement^  because  the  chough  is  a  garrulous  and  by  n(; 
means  musical  bird,  and  the  comparison  somewhat  marred  the 
grace  of  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  combined  jest  and  earnest  work 
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which  Mr.  Stokes  has  done.    In  the  same  passage,  on  the  next 
page,  the  lines, 

"  Napoleon  hoyers  o*er  the  Alps, 

Then,  darkening  space,  his  pinions  sweep 
From  continents  to  pick  up  scalps 
For  his  lone  eyiy  on  the  deep," 

are  replaced  by  these  : 

"  Napoleon  crests  the  Alps  once  more. 

Then,  darkening  space,  his  pinions  sweep 
O'er  Etna  down  the  Afric  shore 
To  his  lone  eyry  on  the  deep." 

The  old  version  was  not  too  severe ;  but  it  was  not  suflficientiy 
dignified  as  a  censure  on  so  vast  and  imperial  a  criminal  as  Napo- 
leon. The  striking  series  of  Sonnets  entitled  the  "  The  City  "  is 
not  altered ;  but  in  **  Thrasea,"  a  poem  which  we  praised  when 
it  first  appeared,  there  are  considerable  changes ;  and  Mr.  Stokes 
does  not  alter  except  to  improve.  The  additional  poems  now 
comprised  in  this  collection  are  three  in  number,  a  sonnet  on 
Violets  from  the  Tomb  of  Eeats,  "The  Eesponse  of  Earth  to 
Heaven,"  and  "  Serene  Night,"  from  the  Spanish  of  Luis  di  Leon. 
This  last  is  in  unrhymed  metre,  and  does  not  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  original  is,  as  the  note  on  it  imports,  an  extremely 
fine  lyrical  poem :  we  turn  with  pleasure  from  it  to  Mr.  Stokes's 
own  work  in  **  The  Response  of  Earth  to  Heaven,"  in  which  the . 
poet  contrasts  the  Christmas  burden  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men,"  with  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  which  actually 
afflict  humanity : 

«  'Glory  to  God  on  high  !  * 
Peal'd  in  the  starry  sky  ; 

In  softer  accents  then, 
While  gleam'd  the  eternal  fires, 
Sang  the  angelic  choirs, 

*  Peace  and  goodwill  to  men.' 
<<  And  this  the  answer  giyes 
By  the  dark  earth  to  Heaven, 

'  To  arms  !  to  arms  1  to  arms  1 ' 
Nor  was  it  long  def err'd. 
And  still  each  mom  are  heard 

The  trumpet's  i^riU  alarms. 
"  And  to  a  meny  tone, 
As  in  a  gay  saloon, 

Men  lightly  step  to  death  ; 
Some  bound  o'er  yawning  waves, 
Some  march  to  grassy  graves, 

And  sing  with  their  last  breath. 
"  But  when  the  cannon  booms, 
The  ravens  shake  their  plumes, 

The  ghoul-like  vultures  scream 
And  soon  the  crashing  bones, 
The  mortal  shrieks  and  groans, 

Dispel  the  soldier's  dream. 
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"  Yet  still  the  nations  fight, 
Heedless  of  wrong"  or  right, 

Willing,  or  blindly  driven  ; 
Blood  saturates  the  plain, 
Blood  dyes  the  azure  main, 

And  almost  sprinkles  Heaven. 

"  *  Glory  to  God  on  high  1 ' 
Beaounds  the  starry  sky, 

*  Peace  on  the  earth ! '  but  when  7 
Not  till  the  world  grows  wise, 
And  all  the  people  rise 
And  say  Amen  1  Amen  !  *' 

These  excellent  stanzas  deserve  a  wide  reading  both  for  the 
soundness  of  their  view  and  the  expression  of  it ;  but  it  must 
not  be  denied  that  they  might  be  readily  improved — and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Stokes  will  improve  them — in  two  places :  "  Nor  was 
it  long  deferred/'  in  the  second  stanza,  is  both  inexact  and  of  a 
prosaic  turn ;  and  the  last  line  of  the  last  stanza  but  one^ 

''And  almost  sprinkles  Heaven," 
would  gain  in  force  and  beauty  if  the  thought  were  a  little  more 
boldly  expressed.  The  word  ** almost*'  has  generally  an  anti- 
poetic  timorousness ;  and  in  such  a  poem  as  this  it  might  be  per- 
mitted to  a  poet  to  sing  of  the  vault  of  heaven  as  absolutely 
and  not  almost  splashed  with  blood.  These  stanzas,  which, 
by-the-by  have  appeared  before,  in  The  Herald  of  Peace,  represent 
Mr.  Stokes's  mood  pretty  accurately — the  mood  of  a  man  to 
whom  the  ills  and  afflictions  of  his  fellow  men  are  a  burden,  but 
who  is  really  an  optimist,  and  sees  remedies  in  the  vista  of 
hope. 

Ward's  English  Poets.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

T%e  JEnglish  Poets:  Selections  with  Critical  Introductions, 
By  Various  Writers.  And  a  General  Introduction  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  Thomas  Humphry  Ward, 
M.A,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Vol. 
III.,  Addison  to  Blake.  Vol.  IV.,  Wordsworth  to  Dobell. 
London  :  Maomillan  and  Co.     1880. 

When  noticing  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Ward's  extensive 
anthology  in  our  number  for  October,  1880,  we  pronounced 
emphatically  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  gave  the  opinion  that 
if  the  second  half  of  the  work  should  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
first  half,  a  real  want  would  be  supplied.  The  promise  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  want  is  supplied,  at  all  events  provisionally ; 
and  what  literary  want  can  be  supplied  more  than  provisionally, 
or  rather,  who  shall  venture  to  predict  that  anything  brought  to 
meet  a  demand  is  more  than   provisional?    Mr.  Ward's  four 
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volumes  fonn  the  most  extended  anthology  current  at  present ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  improve  them,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  supersede  them.  Therefore,  while  con- 
gratulating projectors  and  public  on  the  happy  completion  of 
this  important  and  laborious  task,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
duty  of  noticing  such  points  of  detail  as  seem  to  call  for  special 
remark. 

The  first  feature  that  strikes  us  as  generally  undesirable  is  the 
frequency  of  extracts  or  incomplete  poems  in  cases  where  com- 
plete poems  might  be  chosen  with  as  good  a  representative  result. 
From  such  a  selection  as  this  we  would  not  wish  to  exclude 
extracts  from  long  poems  that  cannot  possibly  be  given  entire, 
and  ought  to  be  represented ;  but  when  the  question  is  between 
giving  one  short  or  moderately  long  poem  entire  or  portions  of 
two  poems,  we  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  author  to  give  the 
one  poem  entire.  There  are  also  some  few  names  wanting  which 
we  think  should  have  been  here  by  application  of  the  criterion 
of  excellence  that  admits  such  names  as  Garth,  Tickell,  Blair, 
Glover,  Peacock,  Procter,  Praed,  Dobell,  and  those  of  some 
minor  Scotch  song-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  poets 
as  Charles  Wells,  Thomas  Wade,  Ebenezer  Jones,  and  Stanyan 
Bigg  might  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  such  a  company  as  Mr. 
Ward's, — if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  some  others,  at  all  events  to 
the  curtailment  of  some  of  the  weightier  selections.  Coming  to 
particular  sections,  we  find  in  Vol.  III.  one  upon  which  we  should 
like  to  remark.  But  as  the  subject  may  be  more  fully  treated 
in  a  future  number  of  this  Eeview,  we  pass  on. 

In  regard  to  Collins  and  Gray,  both  of  whom  are  well  re- 
presented, an  excellent  counterpoise  is  established  by  setting 
Mr.  Swinburne's  somewhat  over-high  estimate  of  Collins  over 
against  Mr.  Arnold's  similarly  over-high  estimate  of  Gray.  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts's  disquisition  on  Chatterton  and  selection  from 
Cbatterton's  poetry  form  a  decided  failure.  The  writer  shows 
very  limited  knowledge  of  Chatterton  literature,  and  comes 
forward  as  a  discoverer  of  excellences  of  that  wonderful  poet, 
which  he  might  have  found  less  rashly  original  if  his  reading  had 
extended,  for  example,  to  our  own  article  on  Chatterton,  pub- 
lished in  January,  1874.  He  places  Chatterton  very  high  in  the 
list  of  modem  poets,  and  so  far  does  well ;  but  his  manipula- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  poems  he  has  chosen  are  a  great  deal  too 
free,  and  open  to  the  same  condemnation  as  we  had  to  pass  upon 
those  of  Mr.  Skeat,  whose  edition  we  should  imagine  to  be  the 
single  parterre  of  Chatterton  literature  in  which  Mr.  Watts  has 
gathered  his  materials.  He  rewrites  Chatterton  in  words 
generally  differing  from  Mr.  Skeat's,  but  differing,  one  would 
think,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  of  not  being  the  same ;  and 
the  difference  is  generally  against  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
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Skeat  knows  and  writes  English  much  better  than  Mr.  Watts 
does.  Coming  to  Burns,  we  find  Dr.  Service's  essay  tedious  and 
ill-written,  though  not  unjust ;  but  his  selection  is  excellent 
Miss  Robinson's  estimate  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  correctly  formed 
and  gracefully  expressed :  not  so  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope's  of 
Grabbe,  which  probably  finds  a  place  here,  because  no  one  else 
could  be  found  to  extol  and  extract  the  grovelling  versifier  of 
The  Borough  and  the  TaUs  of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  essay 
on  Blake  should  command  attention ;  and  his  selection,  though 
too  limited,  is  very  good :  we  should  have  wished  it  to  contain 
at  all  events  that  strange,  powerful,  and  melodious  poem  The 
Mental  Traveller,  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  Blake's  best  writings. 

In  Vol.  IV.,  particularly  noticeable  for  moderation  and  balance 
are  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  estimates  of  Rogers,  Southey,  and  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Pater's  essay  on  Coleridge  is  a  noteworthy  criticism ; 
but  we  miss  with  astonishment  from  the  selection  Kubla  Khan. 
In  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  we  find  two  textual  mis- 
fortunes, "  the  spirit  that  gone "  instead  of  "  the  spirit  that's 
gone,"  and  "weary  task"  instead  of  "heavy  task  ;"  and  in  the 
note  upon  Wolfe  a  fallacious  argument,  namely  that,  as  the  report 
of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
is  "  quite  bald  and  commonplace,"  Wolfe  must  have  "  supplied 
all  the  salient  points  out  of  his  own  imagination."  The  fact  is, 
that  to  prove  this  the  whole  newspaper  press  of  the  period  should 
be  in  evidence.  Mr.  P.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  treating  of  Shelley, 
lacks  courage :  he  exhausts  tbe  arguments  against  Shelleyolatry ; 
but  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  some  supposititious  person.  The 
reader  is  very  liable  to  lose  sight  of  that  person,  and  carry  away 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Myers  is  halting  between  two  opinions. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  Keats  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  the  four  volumes.  He  places  Keats  next  to  Shakespeare  in 
absolute  felicity  of  expression,  and  points  out  with  unerring 
fidelity  the  important  connection  in  Keats's  works  between  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  the  perception  of  truth ;  but  in  one 
matter  Mr.  Arnold  is  guilty  of  a  most  uncritical  injustice :  he 
harshly  censures  the  publication  of  Keats's  Letters  to  Panny 
Brawne;  but  finds  it  impossible  to  write  his  essay  without 
making  use  of  passages  from  those  letters.  As  we  pass  to  the 
end  of  the  volume  we  find  in  the  fact  of  Macaulay's  Lays  being 
"  in  everybody's  hands  "  an  insufficient  reason  for  inserting  "  The 
Battle  of  Naseby  "  rather  than  "  The  Armada ; "  and  the  selection 
from  Mrs.  Browning's  works  seems  to  us  excessively  poor, — that 
from  Beddoes,  though  brief,  particularly  happy,  and  that  from 
Dobell  not  calculated  to  establish  his  reputation.  As  a  last  word, 
we  have  to  say  that  our  fault-finding,  if  looked  at  carefully,  will  be 
found  to  cover  a  small  area  compared  with  that  which  the  whole 
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four  Yolumes  occupy,  and  that  our  feeling  on  closing  the  book  is 
one  of  considerable  satisfaction. 

Wedmore's  Studies  in  English  Art. 

Studies  in  English  Art.    Second  Series.     "Romney,"  "Con- 
stable/'"  David  Cox,"  "George  Cniikshank,"  "William 
Hunt/'  "Prout,''   "M^ryon/'   "Burne  Jones/'   "Albert. 
Moore/'     By  Frederick  Wedmore,  Author  of  "  Pastorals 
of  France."    London  :  Richard  Bentley  and  Son.    1880. 

Graceful,  sprightly,  always  quite  readable,  these  essays  have 
about  them  a  charm  often  denied  to  criticism  professedly  very 
much  more  profound.  Mr.  Wedmore  has  not,  perhaps,  anything 
very  essentially  new  to  say  about  Eomney,  Constable,  Cox,  Cruik- 
shank,  William  Hunt,  Prout,  M6ryon,  Burne  Jones,  and  Albert 
Moore.  He  has  not,  it  may  be,  entered  very  much  further  into 
the  secrets  of  their  art,  its  aims,  objects,  method,  strength,  and 
weakness,  than  the  generality  of  that  cultured  section  of  mankind 
who  concern  themselves  with  such  matters.  In  a  word,  he 
sketches  rather'  than  paints  finished  portraits.  But  then  he 
sketches  pleasantly,  and  so  is  fully  entitled  to  the  meed  due  to 
him  who  does  a  slight  thing  well. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  these  artists  ?  On  which  of 
these  nine  flowers  of  diverse  form  and  hue  shall  we  alight  for  a 
moment,  sipping  the  honey  of  its  beauty,  or,  it  may  be,  for  this 
is  more  generally  regarded  as  the  critic's  part,  clumsily  bruising 
the  dainty  petals,  and  withering  the  dewy  freshness  1  Of  each  of 
the  nine  Mr.  Wedmore  speaks  "  fit  things,"  entering,  as  regards 
the  seven  who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  into  some  biographical 
detail.  With  which  shall  we  linger?  With  Romney ?  He 
stands  indeed,  as  Mr.  Wedmore  truly  says,  on  a  lower  level  than 
his  great  contemporaries,  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  but  on  that 
lower  level  what  grace  and  beauty !  With  Constable  1  His 
hand,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  was  "clumsy,"  if  "honest."  Do 
hands  less  "clumsy"  render  more  truly  the  impressions  of  our 
wet  English  lowlands  in  shower  and  shine  ?  With  David  Cox, 
the  poet  of  motion  in  air  and  sky^f  winds,  and  flying  vapours, 
and  fleeting  clouds  1  With  Cruikshank,  old  George  Cruikshank, 
whose  fertile  etching  needle  delighted  three  generations,  whose 
fame  seems  of  to-day  and  yet  of  so  long  ago  1  With  William 
Hunt,  the  perfect  painter  of  small  things  1  With  Prout,  whose 
loving  care,  akin  to  that  of  Old  Mortality,  has  rescued  for  us  so 
much  of  crumbling  stone-work,  which  will  live  without  further 
decay  in  his  «ketches  ?  With  M6ryon,  poor  M6ryon,  one  of  the 
saddest  doers  of  great  things,  brooded  over  by  inadness  as  he 
etched  the  Paris  he  loved  1  Or  finally  with  our  two  living  con- 
temporaries, Mr.  Burne  Jones,  the  poet  among  all  the  painters  of 
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to-day;  or  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  whose  axt,  within  its  self-chosen 
limits,  is  all  that  the  daintiest  epicure  of  colour  and  form  could 
desire  1  No,  we  wiD  not  linger,  however  sorely  tempted.  Gapua 
is  before  us,  the  Gapua  of  digression  into  our  own  thoughts, 
opinions,  feelings,  about  these  men  and  their  works.  Let  us 
turn  resolutely  aside.  Do  thou,  0  reader,  enter  into  thy  Gapua 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wedmore,  whose  companionship  will 
be  pleasant  to  thee.  To  us  belongs  the  less  delightful  task  of 
standing  by  the  wayside  and  warning  thee  that  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  guidance  is  not  absolute. 

Is  it  true  then  that  Gox — a  poet  as  we  have  said — "  rarely  in- 
vented, rarely  imagined,  rarely  even  combined  V  Are  his  land- 
scapes simple  transcripts  of  what  the  artist  had  before  him  1  Gan 
one  truly  say  of  an  artist  who  "  rarely  imagines,"  what  Mr. 
Wedmore  truly  says  of  Gox,  that  at  Bettws,  the  painter's 
common  haunt,  he  found  other  things  than  what  the  common 
painter  finds,  "  the  truer  characteristics  of  that  remote  scenery 
and  of  its  desolate  life ;  the  wild  woods  heavy  with  rain,  the 
stone-walled  fields,  the  dogged  tramp  of  the  cloaked  peasant- 
woman  over  the  wet  path,  the  blown  shepherd  and  huddled  flock 
on  the  mountain  sheep-walk.  Gox  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that 
lonely  landscape,  simple  and  humble  even  in  its  grandeur — ^by 
turns  melancholy,  admonishing,  passionate.  For  him  alone" — ^we 
part  company  with  Mr.  Wedmore  for  a  moment  at  the  word 
dhne — ''  for  him  alone  the  landscape  of  Wales,  with  its  winds 
and  showers,  its  grey  and  shrouded  mornings,  its  spaces  of  quiet- 
ness and  tender  light  breaking  out  in  evening  skies  after  a  day  of 
storm,  was  alive  and  expressive." 

As  regards  Gruikshank,  again,  we  think  Mr.  Wedmore  has 
praised  him  unduly  for  excellency  which  he  possessed  in  a  very 
moderate  degree,  and  not  praised  him  enough  where  he  really  was 
great  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  "  in  the  caricatures,  as  well 
as  afterwards  in  the  book  illustrations,  Gruikshank  realised  his 
character  as  no  other  humourist  had  done — except  Hogarth/' 
Now  the  form  in  which  this  sentence  is  couched  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  the  comparison  is  only  between  Gruikshank  and  those 
caricaturists  and  book  illustrators  whose  work  is  altogether 
anterior  to  his  own.  If  so,  the  statement  may  pass  as  of  doubt- 
ful truth.  But  the  fact  is  that  Gruikshank's  power  of  realising 
character  in  the  human  face  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  strong 
points.  Beauty  he  never  achieved.  Gharacter — the  impress 
which  natural  temperament,  life,  thought,  feeling,  circumstance, 
have  le^t  upon  the  face — ^ho  never  achieved  either,  in  any  very 
marked  degree.  Gompare  his  work  with  that  of  any  one  whose 
work  is  really  great  in  this  particular  respect  Take  Gavami 
His  faces  are  at  once  individual  and  typical.  You  can  read  in 
them  the  whole  life  of  the  particular  person  represented,  and 
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they  are  at  the  same  time  a  page  in  class  history.  In  many — 
and  this  is  a  master-stroke — it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  ruins 
made  by  folly  or  vice,  and  to  see  again — alas,  how  sadly — ^the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  earlier  beauty.  Or  take  Walker's  illustra- 
tions to  Miss  Thackeray's  works.  These  completely  realise  the 
characters,  reproduce  them  in  another  art,  as  Cruikshank^s  illus- 
trations— so  admirable  in  many  other  respects — never  did. 

Yes,  so  admirable  in  other  respects — and  this  leads  us  to  the 
point  on  which  we  think  Mr.  Wedmore  has  not  done  full  justice 
to  the  great  artist's  work,  and  that  point  is  its  technical  excel- 
lence. He  says,  indeed,  that  "  we  may  find,  scattered  over  the 
mass  of  Craikshank's  work,  examples  of  etching  technically  suc- 
cessful, when  considered  quite  apart  from  the  always  present  wit 
of  the  conception  and  the  always  present  sprightliness  of  the 
design."  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  general  level  of  achieve- 
ment is  far  higher  than  such  guarded  praise  implies,  and  so  are 
those  occasional  peaks  of  success  which  here,  as  in  most  artists' 
works,  rise  above  the  general  level.  Mr.  Wedmore  speaks  of 
plains  when  he  should  speak  of  plateaux,  and  of  hills  when  he 
should  speak  of  mountains.  Cruikshank's  etching  was  very  indi- 
vidual, very  simple  mainly  in  its  means,  but  with  excellent 
qualities  of  directness,  and  excellent  results  in  the  rendering  of 
daylight  and  scenes  of  gloom  and  horror.  True  it  is  that  the  art  of 
etching  has  been  wonderfully  revivified  in  the  last  twenty  years — 
the  French  work  being  specially  admirable — but  a  good  old  master 
should  have  his  due.    Cruikshank's  work  has  permanent  value. 

Passing — and  the  jump  is  a  long  one — from  honest  George  to 
Mr.  Bume  Jones,  we  scarcely  think  Mr.  Wedmore  has  done 
justice  to  that  painter's  powers  of  drawing  and  composition, 
exercised,  it  must  be  remembered^  on  the  most  difficult  class  of 
subjects,  nor  entered  at  all  deeply  into  the  poetry  of  his  art.  On 
the  first  point  we  will  say  only  that  in  comparing  Mr.  Bume 
Jones  with  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  whom  we  admire  quite  as  fervently 
as  Mr.  Wedmore,  it  should  always  be  recollected  that  the  latter's 
range  of  composition  is  comparatively  quite  simple,  and  that  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  exhibits  any  large  number  of  figures  in  anything 
like  complicated  action.  On  the  second  point  we  will  say  more. 
The  great  charm  in  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  work,  to  those  who 
thoroughly  enter  into  it,  is  its  very  rich  poetical  quality.  Nor, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  work  itself,  is  that  quality 
obtained  by  deliberate  conscious  effort.  There  is  nothing  of  what 
the  French  call  voulu  about  it  A  literary  example  or  so  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  In  an  article  which  has  appeared  since 
Carlyle's  death,  M.  Sch^rer,  the  Parisian  critic,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Chelsea  sage's  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of 
style  were  natural  to  him  or  assumed  for  purposes  of  emphasis 
and  effect,  and  concludes  that  they  uere,  because  his  earlier  books 
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are  written  quite  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Now  whatever  we 
may  say  to  the  conclusion  here — for  it  seems  just  possible  that  it 
was  the  earlier  books  which  were  written  deliberately  in  an 
assumed  style — the  distinction  we  wish  to  insist  upon  is  clearly 
indicated.  Take,  again,  these  lines,  written  by  a  man  of  genius 
who  was  no  poet : 

*'  The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  hussar, 
With  aU  the  sonB  of  ravagfe,  crowd  the  war.'* 

What  an  obvious  effort,  in  the  expressions  sons  of  ravage  and 
crowd  the  war^  to  obtain  that  crystallisation  of  language  which  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  poetry  !  Wordsworth,  true  poet  as  he 
was,  had  not  habituallj/*  a  supremely  felicitous  gift  of  expression ; 
but  how  spontaneously  happy  are  such  lines  as 

"  Beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  faoe." 

Similarly  Mr.  Bume  Jones  is  a  poet,  whose  work,  even  in  what 
it  may  seem  to  have  of  eccentric,  is  really  only  the  natural  out- 
come of  his  genius — the  word  is  legitimate— and  not  of  a 
deliberate  seeking  for  strange  effect.  Moreover,  he  is  a  poet 
whose  imagination  is  entirely  pictorial.  Not  only  is  the  medium 
in  which  it  displays  itself  form  and  colour.  Its  veiy  essence  is 
design — not  literature.  There  are  some  painters,  some  musicians, 
who  think  themselves  into  painting  or  composing  differently  from 
other  men.  Their  motive  power  is  not  in  their  art.  His  thoughts 
are  in  his  brush. 

And  Mr.  Wedmore,  as  we  take  it,  altogether  misses  the  beauty 
of  such  pictures  as  Laus  Veneris — fails  to  see  the  intention  of  the 
sorrow  and  weariness  which  exists  undoubtedly  in  so  much  of 
Mr.  Bume  Jones's  work.  "  Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des 
vers  antiques"  said  Andr6  Ch^nier  in  a  well-known  line.  These 
pictures  embody  the  sorrow  and  satiety,  the  morbid  miseries  of 
these  later  days,  but  embody  theto  strangely,  yet  without 
anachronism,  in  form  of  other  times.  This  Venus  is  no  longer 
the  goddess  who  rose  from  the  sea-foam  in  her  young  beauty, 
bringing  all  fresh  and  innocent  delight.  Her  gift  of  joy  has 
turned  to  poison.  Her  smile  is  baleful,  and  she  knows  it.  From 
Lady  of  Love  she  has  turned  to  Lady  of  Pain.  And  if  this  riddle 
seem  to  want  a  key,  one  may  find  it  only  too  easily  in  such  lives 
as  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset  or  Byron. 

The  foUowing  sonnet,  which  we  have  come  across,  and  to  some 
extent  borrowed  from,  seems  to  us  to  read  the  picture  more 
accurately  than  Mr.  Wedmore : 

*'  O,  Lady  of  Love,  of  old  so  debonnair, 
List  to  our  lauds,  for  we  would  sing  thy  praise 
In  descant  sweet  as  of  the  earlier  days." 

♦More  frequently,  however,  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gives  him 
credit  for. 
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"  The  days  aie  late ;  I  weary  of  praise  and  prayer." 

"  Yet  are  we  young,  dear  lady,  is  youth  not  fair 
Ab  when  thine  advent  filled  the  woods  and  ways 
With  music  of  love-laughter  and  love-lays  ? " 

**  Your  lays  are  dirges,  and  your  love  despair ; 
For  lo  I  my  god-gift  of  fresh  joy  whereby 
Honour  was  mine,  for  ail  men^s  hearts  were  fain, 
Has  turned,  alas  1  through  Time's  slow  wizardry. 
And  ill  device,  to  poison  and  bitter  bane. 
That  yet  seem  mine,  O,  horror !-  and  I,  and  I, — 
I  that  was  Lady  of  Love  am  Lady  of  Pain." 

And  now  we  have  done.  Mr.  Wedmore's  book,  as  we  have 
abeady  said,  is  readable  and  pleasant;  and  if  we  may  have 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  points  of  difference,  and  hinted  at  more, 
why  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  ourselves  art  critics  "  at 
our  hours,"  as  the  French  say ;  and  critics,  unlike  wolves,  always 
devour  one  another. 

Bayliss's  Likeness  of  Cheist. 

The  Likeness  of  Christ :  heing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Verisimili- 
tude of  the  Received  Likeness  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  By 
the  late  Thomas  Heaphy.  Edited  by  Wyke  Bayliss, 
F.S.A. 

A  VERY  handsome  thin  folio  volume  of  seventy-eight  pages,  thick 
paper,  hot  pressed,  containing  several  plates,  meant  to  represent 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  woodcuts  in  the  body  of  the  page. 
The  letterpress  is  diffuse,  and  much  of  it  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  author's  first  idea  is  best  delivered  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  When  quite  a  child  I  had  possessed  myself  of  an  old  copy  of 
an  antique  portrait  of  our  Lord,  on  which,  with  perhaps  childish 
partiality  and  enthusiasm,  I  set  an  extraordinary  value.  It  was 
r^resented  as  depicted  on  the  folds  of  a  cloth  which  was  supposed 
to  be  suspended  from  the  top  comers  of  a  picture,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion below  described  it  as  being  the  true  effigy  of  our  Lord, 
miraculously  imprinted  on  the  cloth  as  He  lay  in  the  sepulchre." 

So  powerful  was  ihe  impression  on  his  young  mind  that,  when 
still  a  boy,  he  started  on  a  walking  expedition  into  Italy  for 
purposes  of  study,  and  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  original  of 
his  picture,  which  venerable  original,  as  he  learnt  from  writing  on 
the  back,  was  said  to  exist  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  Thus 
commences  a  verbose  tale  of  wanderings  among  the  churches, 
catacombs  and  museums  of  Italy,  with  amusing  hunts  after 
bishops,  cardinals  and  antiquarians,  and  of  a  life  wasted  in 
laborious  idleness  in  pursuit  of  an  object  of  which  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  a  reasonable  hope  that  it  could  ever  be  attained. 
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On  perasing  the  book  that  follows,  and  looking  at  the  pictures, 
we  cannot  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  any  veritable  portrait, 
whatever  suggestion  Mr.  Heaphy  may  have  caught  of  the  fabulous 
Santa  Veronica  and  her  handkerchief,  but  we  remember  an 
apocryphal  description  of  our  Saviour's  personal  appearance, 
whence,  no  doubt,  proceeds  the  ideal  figure  now  called  "the 
likeness."  The  multitudinous  varieties  of  this  figure  are  well 
represented  in  the  mediseval  imagery  copied  into  the  volume, 
and,  though  taken  altogether  under  one  prevailing  type,  are  so 
dissimilar  that  identity  of  resemblance  with  a  living  archetype  is 
impossible. 

No  verbal  description,  however  faithful  and  graphically  drawn, 
could  enable  a  painter  who  never  saw  the  living  subject  of 
history  to  portray  the  lineaments  and  infuse  the  spirit  of  the 
man.  No  modem  limner,  after  hearing  from  an  admirer  the 
most  vivid  account  of  the  first  Napoleon,  could  conceive  and 
execute  an  image  bearing  the  exquisitely  true  likeness  caught  by 
Eastlake,  as  he  gazed  on  the  thoughtful  captive  from  a  boat 
astern  of  the  Bellerophon  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

Who,  then,  that  had  never  seen  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  could  from 
any  verbal  description  paint  a  vivid  likeness  of  His  person? 
Nay — rather  ask  who  that  had  once  looked  upon  that  countenance, 
animated  by  the  indwelling  Godhead,  as  it  abashed  the  scomer, 
overawed  the  blasphemer,  and  called  up  the  dead,  could  depict  the 
Divine  majesty,  the  tender  mercy,  and  the  law  of  kindness  that 
was  written  on  His  lips  ?  That  was  impossible.  And  as  for  re- 
fecting on  canvas  the  solemnity  and  sadness  of  His  death,  the 
sackcloth  of  darkness  that  hid  the  sun  in  that  hour  of  His  agony 
forbade  the  thought. 

Mr.  Heaphy  no  doubt  believed  that  there  had  been  a  portrait 
of  Christ  attempted  during  His  life,  but  this  is  not  credible. 
There  was  indeed  a  statement  to  that  effect  put  forth  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Nicephorus,  a  courtier  eventually  promoted  to  be 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a  book  he  wrote  in  support  of 
image  worship,  and  it  was  afterwards  repeated  in  a  Greek  motio- 
logy,  that  the  evangelist  St  Luke  had  executed  such  a  portrait; 
but  this  is  too  late  and  altogether  too  suspicious  a  story  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  fact  of  history.  The  tradition  that  St.  Luke  was 
A  painter  is  not  only  without  proof,  but  contrary  to  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  where  he  is  named  expressly  as  a  physician. 

Under  the  stolen  credit  of  a  greater  personage  than  Nicephorus, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  a  portrait  of  Christ  was  sent  to  King 
Ab^,  of  Osrhoene,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Saviour,  in  whose  name 
he  had  been  healed.  £usebius,  the  historian,  relates  a  letter  sent 
from  Abgar  to  our  Lord,  with  His  gracious  message  in  reply ; 
And  the  healing  of  the  king's  otherwise  incurable  disease,  with 
other  circumstances,  was  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom 
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eventually  laid  up  in  Ecbatana.  Eusebius  obtained  a  Greek 
translation  of  this  record,  which  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  we  can  affirm  that  it  does  not  contain  so  much  as  a  single 
word  to  intimate  the  faintest  allusion  to  any  sort  of  picture. 
The  Syriac  original  of  this  record  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
Curetonian  manuscripts,  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  an  eminent  scholar.  It  agrees  exactly  with  the  Greek,  and 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  this  fragment  of  ecclesiastical 
history  there  is  no  mention  of  a  portrait  of  Christ,  although  it  has 
been  referred  to  again  and  again  as  if  there  were. 

Roman  sculptors  produced  some  admirable  likenesses  of  the 
emperors,  which  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Roman  Gallery  of 
the  British  Museum ;  and  if  our  Lord  had  made  Rome  the  scene 
of  His  ministrations,  the  same  artists  might  have  thought  well  to 
carve  statues  or  paint  pictures  in  His  honour.  But  His  image, 
although  perhaps  once  proposed,  was  never  set  up  in  a  Roman 
temple.  No  such  practices  were  known  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
even  in  civil  life  portrait-painting  was  abhorred  by  the  Hebrews 
as  tending  to  idolatry,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  It  might  please  the  Herods,  but  Pharisee  and 
Evangelist  alike  would  agree  in  its  condemnation.  A  likeness  of 
Christ  would  have  been  rejected  by  His  own  early  disciples,  and 
by  them  regarded  as  offensive  to  Himself. 

Not  only  so ;  so  sensuous  an  accessory  to  Christian  worship 
is  condemned  beforehand  by  SL  Paul  in  one  memorable  sen- 
tence :  "Though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more ;"  and,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
the  first  mention  of  such  an  object  as  a  pretended  likeness  of 
Christ  hung  up  in  a  Christian  church,  as  any  one  of  those  ghastly 
heads  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Heaphy,  and  commended  to  the 
veneration  of  his  readers,  shows  that  the  successors  of  St.  Paul, 
for  many  generations,  were  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Apostle  in 
regard  to  spiritual  worship. 

About  the  year  392,  Epiphanius,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Cyprus, 
being  at  that  time  in  Palestine,  and  passing  through  a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  went  into  a  church  to  pray.  On 
entering  the  building,  he  perceived  on  a  curtain  within  the  door, 
what  seemed  to  be  an  intended  picture  of  Christ  Shocked  at  the 
sight  of  an  image  of  a  man,  as  ne  called  it,  in  the  House  of  God, 
he  tore  down  the  curtain,  saying  to  those  who  kept  the  place,  that 
it  might  be  better  used  for  wrapping  up  the  corpse  of  some  poor 
person.  Hearing  some  one  murmur  that  if  he  destroyed  that 
curtain  he  ought  to  give  another  in  its  stead,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  requesting  him  to  forward  the 
price  of  the  curtain,  which  he  sent  therewith,  to  the  presbyters  of 
that  church,  and  forbad  them  to  have  any  more  curtains  of  the 
sort  there,  because  such  things  were  contrary  to  the  Christian 
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religion,  and  it  was  the  bishop's  duty  to  remove  the  scandal. 
This  notorious  incident  is  often  quoted,  and  may  be  found  in 
Fleury  (xix.  44). 

This  act  of  the  Bishop  of  Cyprus  shows  that  the  likeness  which 
our  author  fancied  he  could  trace  up  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
was  so  strange  and  so  revolting  more  than  350  years  after  the 
crucifixion,  that  one  of  the  most  famous  bishops  of  the  East,  a  man 
whose  writings  prove  him  to  be,  of  all  men  in  his  day,  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  religious  state  of  Christendom, 
could  not  conceal  his  horror  and  indignation  at  the  sight.  But  if 
the  likeness  of  Christ  had  been  familiar  to  Christians,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion  held  in  veneration  in  their  assemblies, 
the  bishop  would  rather  have  looked  on  it  with  reverence,  and 
perhaps  would  have  bowed  him  down  before  it.  Even  the  Icono- 
clasts might  have  spared  it  after  all.  But  there  was  no  such 
pictorial  practice  known  before  the  Pagans  brought  it  in,  and  we 
may  well  repeat  the  words  of  Epiphanius,  and  put  away  with 
in(£[gnation  all  such  vain  adomings  from  our  churches,  as  being 
in  scandalous  contradiction  to  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion. 

GiLCHKiST*s  Life  of  William  Blake. 

Life  of  William  Blake,  loith  Selections  from  his  Poems  and 
other  Writings,  By  Alexander  Gilchrist,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "The  Life  of 
William  Etty,  RA."  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Illustrated  from  Blake's  own  Works,  with  Additional 
Letters,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  Macmillaa  and  Go.    1880. 

When  the  life  of  William  Blake  was.  issued  in  1863  his  name 
was  followed  in  the  title  page  by  the  words  *•  Pictor  Ignotus." 
The  omission  of  those  words  from  the  title  page  of  the  sumptuous 
re-edition  now  before  us  marks  accurately  enough  the  alteration 
of  circumstances  which  has  taken  place  in  eighteen  years.  From 
the  time  when  Gilchrist's  book  appeared  Slake  was  no  longer 
Pictor  Ignotus :  even  at  that  time  it  became  at  once  known  to  the 
world  of  art  and  letters  that  a  great  spirit  had  been  left  for 
thirty-five  years  in  comparative  seclusion ;  and,  more  than  that, 
it  became  known  that  the  biographer  was  not  a  solitary  en- 
thusiast who  had  singled  out  this  little-known  soul  simply 
because  he  was  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  oblivion.  The  fact 
that  Gilchrist  was  unhappily  snatched  from  his  congenial  and 
devoted  labours  before  the  moment  of  their  completion  brought 
to  light  that  there  were  other  enthusiastic  admirers  and  lovers  of 
the  unique  being  now  famous  as  William  Blake,  admirers  ready 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  biographer's  work,  and  to  help 
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his  widow  in  such  supplementary  labours  as  were  most  strongly 
in  the  interest  of  the  book  and  its  readers.  Prominent  among 
the  lovers  of  Blake  who  thus  came  to  the  surface  were  the 
brothers  Eossetti — Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti,  the  true  father  of  the 
pre-Eaphaelite  movement  in  England,  great  both  as  painter  and  as 
poet,  and  in  this  like  Blake  himself,  and  William  Michael 
Eossetti,  known  all  the  world  over  for  that  rare  combination  of 
critical  qualities,  an  enthusiastic  heart  and  an  entirely  judicial 
mind.  In  the  new  edition,  as  in  the  old,  these  brothers  have 
helped  Mrs.  Gilchrist  in  certain  parts  of  the  book — that  is  to  say, 
while  she  as  responsible  editor  of  her  husband's  work  has  brought 
the  main  bulk  of  the  two  volumes  down  to  the  present  time  by 
incorporating  such  materials  as  have  been  discovered  since  1863, 
they  have  followed  the  same  course  in  regard  to  those  supple- 
mental portions  for  which  the  work  was  originally  indebted  to 
them.  And  a  book  like  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake  does  not  remain 
eighteen  years  before  the  world  without  dredging  up  from  the 
depths  of  oblivion  ample  stores  of  material  for  future  work  in 
the  same  field.  Such  a  book,  when  thoroughly  disseminated,  lets 
all  kinds  of  people  know  that  a  strong  interest  attaches  to  things 
which  have  perchance  lain  in  cupboards  and  portfolios,  un- 
considered and  dusty,  for  long  years  as  things  of  no  account ;  and 
then  such  things  find  publicity  through  the  medium  of  the 
impartial  auctioneer.  And  Gilchrist's  lAfe  of  Blthe  was 
thoroughly  disseminated.  Every  one  who  hankered  for  the  costly 
volumes  during  the  first  years  after  their  issue  must  remember 
how  some  ten  years  ago  his  heart  leaped  to  see  a  copy,  quite  new, 
exposed  on  a  bookseller's  stall  for  about  a  third  of  the  original 
price,  and  how,  when  he  had  secured  his  prize,  he  soon  found 
that  he  might  get  as  many  as  he  liked  at  the  same  rate  at  any 
large  bookseller's  establishment  he  came  to,  metropolitan  or 
provincial  But  it  is  now  some  years  since  the  book  was 
thoroughly  distributed  on  these  easy  terms ;  and  of  late  copies 
have  been  as  difficult  for  the  impecunious  to  obtain  as  ever,  , 
or  even  more  so.  In  these  circumstances  the  publishers  have 
taken  princely  advantage  of  the  situation,  by  bringing  out  a 
much  handsomer,  fuller  and  better  executed  book  than  the 
original  one.  In  one  point  only  has  the  first  edition  any  marked 
advantage  over  the  new  edition,  namely,  in  the  quality  of  the 
impressions  from  those  blocks  of  Mr.  Linton's  which  are  used  in 
both ;  and  even  in  those  the  publishers  have  done  their  best  for  the 
new  book ;  for  while  the  first  edition  is  printed  on  paper  of  a 
decidedly  "  unsesthetic "  cream  colour,  the  new  edition  is  printed 
on  pure  white  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  and  the  cuts,  which  appear 
amidst  the  text,  are  pulled  on  India  paper,  carefully  laid  upon  the 
page  of  Dutch.  This  charm  of  mounted  white-margined  cuts 
will  blind  all  but  the  most  critical  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
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blocks,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not  serious.  Of  additional 
illustrations  from  Blake's  works,  the  number  is  by  no  mej^ns 
inconsiderable.  There  are  several  blocks  of  American  execution, 
some  of  which  are  admirable.  We  note  specially  as  new  to  this 
book  and  valuable  to  it  tVo  new  portraits  of  Mrs.  Blake,  re- 
produced by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Shields,  who  has  also 
redrawn  an  outline  head  of  Blake  himself,  which  was  not  quite 
satisfactorily  produced  in  the  first  edition.  The  American  blocks, 
six  in  number,  include  four  from  designs  of  Blake's  not  given 
before,  and  one  of  these  is  of  supreme  beauty :  it  is  entitled 
**  Morning,  or  Glad  Day,"  one  of  those  aspiring  forms  with  out- 
spread arms  which  only  Blake  ever  depicted.  Two  reductions 
from  the  designs  for  Blair's  "  Grave "  are  a  highly  judicious 
addition,  and  a  reduction  from  Schiavonetti's  etching  of  the 
Phillips  portrait  of  Blake  in  the  NationiJ  Portrait  Gallery  is 
equally  a  gain  to  the  book.  We  should,  however,  have  preferred 
to  see  a  new  etching  or  engraving  of  the  portrait  composed  on  the 
same  lines  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Eooms  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  the  year  1876.  This  is  a  less  finished  work  than 
that  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  varies  from  it  in  some 
slight  details ;  but  where  it  struck  us  as  preferable  to  the  other 
was  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  the  lines  of  the  mouth :  it 
conveyed  a  sweeter  impression  of  the  man,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rougher  work  was  the  sketch  from  the  life  from  which 
the  more  elaborate  picture  reproduced  by  Schiavonetti  was  painted. 
The  newly-discovered  design  to  •*  Hamlet,"  though  stnUng  and 
characteristic  in  its  austere  originality,  is  not  pleasing ;  and  the 
terrific  element  in  it  (it  is  the  apparition  of  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father)  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  adequately  rendered.  If  the 
engraver  (Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper)  has  faithfully  expressed  the  original 
water-colour  drawing,  then  it  is  a  less  admirable  work  than  we 
should  suppose.  The  subject  had  taken  hold  enough  on  Blake 
to  induce  him  to  draw  it  twice,  for  an  unfinished  pencil  drawing 
of  it,  on  the  back  of  a  water-colour  drawing  of  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
was  recently  sold  by  Messrs.  Robson  and  Kerslake,  booksellers. 
Two  additional  illustrations  contributed  by  the  biographer's  son, 
Mr.  Herbert  Gilchrist,  are  very  successful.  They  represent 
Blake's  cottage  at  Felpham  and  his  work-room  and  death-room 
in  Fountain-court,  Strand.  They  are  described  as  "  engraved  " 
by  the  Typographic  Etching  Company ;  but  that  expression  does 
not  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  process  employed.  The  drawings 
are,  in  fact,  reproduced  in  reduced  fac<simile  through  some 
combination  of  photography  with  electrotyping.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  pictorial  changes  is  the  substitution  of 
a  fresh  set  of  reductions  from  the  Book  of  Job,  designs  for  those 
somewhat  rough  reductions  upon  which  we  based  some  remarks 
of  considerable  extent  when  reviewing  the  first  edition.    The 
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plates  now  given  are  entirely  admirable ;  they  also  are  by  the 
Typographic  Etching  Company,  being  executed  by  a  newly- 
invented  method  called  the  photo-intaglio  process.     This  grandest 
series  of  Blake's  designs  gains  immeasurably  by  the  new  process , 
as  compared  with  the  old  (photo-lithography,  we  believe). 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  biography  is  a  series  of 
letters  to  William  Hayley,  thirty-four  of  which  were  distributed 
by  auction  in  1878.  Mrs.  Gilchrist  has  not  succeeded  in  re- 
covering the  whole  thirty-four,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
them  appear  in  the  new  edition,  and  throw  light  on  a  most 
important  period  of  Blake's  life,  namely,  the  two  years 
immediately  following  his  return  from  Felpham.  There  are 
extracts  given  in  the  auctioneer's  catalogue  from  letters  which  do 
not  appear  heiy,  as  well  as  from  letters  which  do  ;  and  we  can 
only  regret,  from  the  exquisite  touches  in  some  of  these,  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  owners  have  not  come  forward  to  place 
transcripts  of  their  treasures  in  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  hands  for  in- 
corporation in  this  admirable  book.  But  for  what  is  given  from 
this  treasure  trove  the  lover  of  Blake  will  be  duly  thankful.  We 
do  not  propose  to  go  through  the  added  letters  seriatim  ;  but  we 
extract  a  couple  of  samples.  The  following  is  the  greater  part 
of  a  letter  to  Hayley,  dated  the  23rd  of  October,  1804,  and 
signed,  "Will.  Blake"  (he  signed  variously  "Will.,''  "William," 
and  "  W.") : 

"  Our  good  and  kind  friend  Hawkins  is  not  yet  in  town — hope 
soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him — with  the  courage  of 
conscious  industry,  worthy  of  his  former  kindness  to  me.  For 
now !  0  glory  !  and  0  delight !  I  have  entirely  reduced  the 
spectrous  fiend  to  his  station,  whose  annoyance  has  been  the  ruin 
of  my  labours  for  the  last  passed  twenty  years  of  my  life.  He 
is  the  enemy  of  conjugal  love,  and  is  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks, 
an  iron-hearted  tyrant,  the  miner  of  ancient  Greece.  I  speak 
with  perfect  confidence  and  certainty  of  the  fact  which  has 
passed  upon  me.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  seven  times  passed  over 
him,  I  have  had  twenty ;  thank  God  I  was  not  altogether  a  beast 
as  he  was ;  but  I  was  a  slave  bound  in  a  mill  among  beasts  and 
devils;  these  beasts  and  these  devils  are  now,  together  with 
myself,  become  children  of  light  and  liberty,  and  my  feet  and  my 
wife's  feet  are  free  from  fetters.  0  lovely  Felpham,  parent  of 
immortal  friendship,  to  thee  I  am  eternally  indebted  for  my 
three  years'  rest  from  perturbation  and  the  strength  I  now  enjoy. 
Suddenly,  on  the  day  after  visiting  the  Truchsessian  Gallery  of 
Pictures  I  was  again  enlightened  with  the  light  I  enjoyed  in  my 
youth,  and  which  has  for  exactly  twenty  years  been  closed  from 
me  as  by  a  door  and  by  window  shutters.  Consequently  I  can, 
with  confidence,  promise  you  ocular  demonstration  of  my  altered 
state  on  the  plates  I  am  now  engraving  after  Eomney,  whose 
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spiritual  aid  has  not  a  little  conduced  to  my  restoration  to  the 
light  of  art.  0  the  distress  I  have  undergone,  and  my  poor  wife 
with  me.  Incessantly  labouring  and  incessantly  spoiling  what  I 
nad  done  well.  Every  one  of  my  friends  astonished  at  my 
faults,  and  could  not  assign  a  reason ;  they  knew  my  industry 
and  abstinence  from  every  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  study,  and 
yet — and  yet — and  yet  there  wanted  the  proofs  of  industry  in 
my  works.  I  thank  God  with  entire  confidence  that  it  shall  be 
so  no  longer.  He  is  become  my  servant  who  domineered  over 
me;  he  is  even  as  a  brother  who  was  my  enemy.  Dear  sir, 
excuse  my  enthusiasm,  or  rather  madness,  for  I  am  really  drunk 
with  intellectual  vision  whenever  I  take  a  pencil  or  graver  into 
my  hand,  even  as  I  used  to  be  in  my  youth,  and  as  I  have  not 
been  for  twenty  dark,  but  very  profitable  years.  I  thank  God 
that  I  courageously  pursued  my  course  through  darkness.  In  a 
short  time  I  shall  make  my  assertion  good  that  I  am  become 
suddenly  as  I  was  at  first,  by  producing  the  Head  of  Eomney  and 
the  Shiptvreck  quite  another  thing  from  what  you  or  I  ever  ex- 
pected them  to  be.  In  short,  I  am  now  satisfied  and  proud  of 
my  work,  which  I  have  not  been  for  the  above  long  period." 

Mrs.  Gilchrist  explains  that  the  Truchsessian  Gallery  was  an 
exhibition  held  in  1803  by  a  Count  Truchsess,  the  catalogue  of 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  other 
extract  we  have  chosen  is  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1805 ;  it  also 
is  to  Hayley : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  fortunately,  I  ought  to  say  providentially, 
discovered  that  I  have  engraved  one  of  the  plates  for  the  ballad 
of  The  Horsey  which  is  omitted  in  the  new  edition  ;  time  enough 
to  save  the  extreme  loss  and  disappointment  which  I  should 
have  suffered  had  the  work  been  completed  without  that  ballad's 
insertion.  I  write  to  entreat  that  you  would  contrive  so  as  that 
my  plate  may  come  into  the  work,  as  its  omission  would  be  to 
me  a  loss  that  I  could  not  now  sustain,  as  it  would  cut  off  ten 
guineas  from  the  next  demand  on  Phillips,  which  sum  I  am  in 
absolute  want  of;  as  well  as  that  I  should  lose  all  the  labour  I 
have  been  at  on  that  plate,  which  I  consider  as  one  of  my  best ; 
I  know  it  has  cost  me  immense  labour.  The  way  in  which  I 
discovered  this  mistake  is  odd  enough.  Mr.  Phillips  objects 
altogether  to  the  insertion  of  my  advertisement,  calling  it  an 
appeal  to  charity,  and  says  that  it  will  hurt  the  sale  of  the  work, 
and  he  sent  to  me  the  last  sheet  by  the  penny  (that  is  twopenny) 
post,  desiring  that  I  would  forward  it  to  Mr.  Seagrave.  But  I 
have  enclosed  it  to  you,  as  you  ought  and  must  see  it.  I  am  no 
judge  in  these  matters,  and  leave  it  all  to  your  decision,  as  I 
know  that  you  will  do  what  is  right  on  all  hands.  Pray  accept 
my  and  my  wife's  sincerest  love  and  gratitude. 

*'  Will.  Blake." 
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The  undertaking  referred  to  is  a  new  and  small  edition  of 
Hayley's  BdUads  on  Animals,  issued  in  1805.  It  contained  £ve 
plates  designed  and  engraved  by  Blake,  which  are  all  that  the 
book  is  now  valuable  for.  Two  of  these  designs  are  reductions 
(though  not  exact  reductions)  from  designs  of  Blake's  in  a  previous 
edition  in  quarto ;  and  three  were  newly  done  for  the  duodecimo. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  was  rather  hard  on  these  designs,  but  considered 
the  particular  one  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  the  best 
For  our  part  we  consider  the  whole  five  admirable  for  certain 
qualities  not  to  be  found  out  of  Blake — a  combination  of  childish 
simplicity,  with  great  precision  and  intense  earnestness  of 
imagination.  Mr.  Gilchrist's  remarks  on  the  plate  of  The  Morse 
are  entirely  just : 

''Even  though  the  horse's  hind  leg  be  in  an  impossible  position, 
and  though  there  be  the  usual  lack  of  correct  local  detail,  very 
striking  and  soulful  is  the  general  effect ;  especially  so  is  that 
serene,  majestic,  feminine  figure,  standing  before  her  terrified 
child  and  bravely  facing  the  frenzied  animal,  which,  by  mere 
spiritual  force,  she  subdues  into  motionless  awe." 

But  we  demur  to  the  general  charactensation  of  the  five  plates 
as  "  unfair  examples  of  Blake's  skill  and  imperfect  versions  of  his 
designs,"  and  having  ''more  than  his  ordinary  hardness  of 
manner."  The  reduced  design  of  The  Eagle  is  in  some  respects, 
to  our  thinking,  finer  than  the  larger  plate.  This  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  not  so  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  plates  : 
at  page  224  of  Vol.  I.  we  read  that  the  engraver's  date  is  June 
18th,  1808  ;  but  it  is  really  June  18th,  1805. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  has  made  one  addition  to  the  book  which  ail 
lovers  of  Blake  will  be  gratified  to  see ;  a  biographical  sketch  of 
her  husband.  It  is  brief,  delicate,  and  to  the  point ;  tells  us  all 
we  have  any  right  to  want  to  know,  and  tells  it  well.  We  have 
no  space  to  follow  the  details  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  will  doubtless  read,  but  we  must  give  the  following  sonnet 
written  by  Gilchrist  in  1856  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
old.    It  is  called  "Life." 

"  On  eager  feet,  his  heritage  to  seize, 
A  traveller  speeds  towaidB  the  promised  land ; 
Afar  gloom  purple  elopes  on  either  hand ; 
Glad  earth  ifi  fragrant  with  the  flowering  lees ; 
The  green  oom  stirs  in  noon's  hot  slmnberons  breesOi 
And  whispering  woodlands  nigh  make  answer  grand. 
That  pilgrim's  heart,  as  by  a  magic  wand, 
Is  swayed :  nor,  as  he  gains  each  height,  and  sees 
A  gleaming  landscape  etill  and  still  afar, 
Doth  Hope  abate,  nor  less  a  glowing  breath 
Wake  subtle  tones  from  Tiewless  strings  within. 
But  lo  I  upon  his  path  new  aspects  win  : 
Dull  sky  above,  brown  wastes  around  him  are  ; 
From  yon  horizon  dim  stalks  spectral  Death  1 " 
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Sadly  prophetic  of  his  own  premature  departare  from  a  sphere 
of  delightful  toil! 

We  most  not  omit  to  mention  the  excellent  notes  of  Mr.  Shields 
on  the  wonderful  Young's  Nighi  Thoughts  illustrated  in  water 
colours,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bain  of  the  Haymarket. 
These  notes  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  book,  whether  for  those 
who  have  seen  the  designs,  or  for  those  who  have  not.  Some 
additional  remarks  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Bossetti's  on  the  Jerusalem,  will 
interest  specially  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Eossetti ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  his  brother  has  added  considerably  to  the  catalogues 
of  Blake's  works,  without,  however,  inserting  a  recent  discovery 
of  considerable  interest,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  who 
besides  being  eminent  as  the  inventor  of  the  "  Brunonian  system,'' 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  painter,  Ford  Madoz  Brown.  The  portrait^ 
was  prefixed  to  The  Elements  of  Medicine,  as  published  in  1795,  with 
a  "biographical  preface''  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  This  plate,  from  a 
picture  by  Donaldson,  rq>resents  a  humorous-looking  bottle-nosed 
man ;  and  Blake  in  a  moment  of  humorous  inspiration  has  en- 
graved the  nose  with  a  spiral  line. 

Our  last  word  must  be  to  some  extent  self-gratulatory.  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  has  reprinted  by  way  of  appendix  an  essay  by  James 
Smetham,  which  originally  appeared  in  our  own  pages  in  January 
1869.  We  cannot  but  experience  some  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
highly  esteemed  contributor's  essay  incorporjkted  in  so  admirable 
a  book  as  this ;  but  we  are  equally  pleased  in  the  book's  behalf. 
When  the  essay  graced  our  own  pages  there  was  little  if  any 
critical  writing  on  Blake  so  valuable  for  sterling  qualities  of 
insight  and  sympathy  as  these  remarks  of  James  Smetham's ;  and, 
having  followed  the  current  of  Blake  literature  since  l^t  time 
with  tolerable  closeness,  we  may  say  that  we  know  of  nothing 
better  published  since  on  the  subject. 

Tbollope's  Life  op  Cicero. 

Tk€  Life  of  Cicero.    By  Anthony  TroUope.     In  Two  Volumes. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Cicero  is  always  attractive,  not  only  because  he  is  so  many-sided, 
but  because  he  is  so  very  modem.  And  Cicero  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  admired  but  liked  by  English  scholars.  Perhaps 
the  compromise  which  runs  through  all  our  institutions,  the  ''  give 
and  take"  which  is  traditional  in  English  statesmanship,  may 
have  made  us  feel  for  one  whose  chief  difficulties,  and  the  vacilla- 
tion resulting  therefrom,  arose  from  his  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question.  But  Professor  Mommsen  is  bitter  against  Cicero,  and 
with  a  good  many  of  us  the  great  German's  didrnn  is  law.  Mr. 
Froude,  for  instance^  in  his  Cassar,  even  forgets  his  scholarship  in 
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his  bitterness  against  the  Boman  orator.  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus, 
his  alter  ego,  "  cum  vivere  ipsam  turpe  sit  nobis  " — "  since  even  to 
draw  the  breath  of  life  at  such  a  time  is  a  disgrace  to  us."  In 
this  confidential  expression  of  the  depth  of  discontent  Mr.  Froude 
sees  a  murderous  insinuation:  "he  considered  it  a  disgrace  to 
them  that  Csesar  was  alive ;  why  did  not  somebody  kill  him  1 " 
In  another  letter  Cicero  remarks  ''hunc  primum  mortalem  esse/' 
which  is  so  far  from  being  a  hint  that  Csesar  was  within  reach  of 
a  dagger  that  the  hunc  may  just  as  well  refer  to  Pompey.  It 
seems  from  the  purport  of  the  letter  to  have  this  reference,  and 
either  way  means  nothing  more  than  ^'Am  I  to  consider  an 
individual  when  the  Republic  is  at  stake  V*  It  is  Mr.  Froude's 
bitterness  which  has  prompted  Mr.  TroUope  to  expand  his 
magazine  review  of  Dean  Merivale's  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  public  have  gained  much  more  than  two  pleasant  volumes, 
for  the  work  is  a  distinct  addition  to  that  popular  classical 
literature  which  is  such  a  feature  of  the  day.  Mr.  TroUope  not 
only  aims  at  revindicating  Cicero's  character,  even  at  getting  rid 
of  the  best  founded  charge  of  all — that  of  insincerity ;  he  also 
gives  »  clear  view  of  Roman  politics  at  one  of  the  groat  crises  of 
history ;  and,  moreover,  his  treatment  of  Cicero's  speeches,  as  well 
as  of  his  literary  and  philosophical  MTitings,  is  most  masterly. 
The  way,  for  instance,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  case  of  Verres* 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  whole  condition  of  the  Roman  world  at 
that  time  plain  even  to  the  least  scholarly  reader.  Cicero's 
religion  he  shows  to  have  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  conduct ; 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  Providence  and  a  future  life  at  a  time 
when  almost  every  other  man  of  mark  was  an  Atheist.  And  this 
belief,  whether  shaped  by  himself  out  of  Plato  or  retained  from 
old  Italian  tradition,  told.  It  accounts  for  his  never  having  dreamt 
of  taking  pay  in  an  age  when  corruption  was  the  daily  habit  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  his  tenderness  to  his  provincials  in  an  age  when 
rapacity  was  with  other  pro-consuls  a  matter  of  course,  for  that 
kindness  to  his  servants  and  dependents  (including  "ml  Tiro") 
which  Mr.  Forsyth  brings  out  so  pleasingly.  "  Cicero's  vanity," 
says  Mr.  TroUope,  "belonged  to  him  as  a  Roman."  Men  in  those 
days  blew  their  own  trumpet  pretty  loudly.  Cicero  has  been 
laughed  at  for  hanging  about  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  triumph 
"for  so  small  a  deed  as  that  done  at  Pindenissum ;"  but  "we 
measure  our  expected  rewards  not  by  our  own  merits  but  by  the 
good  things  which  have  been  conceded  to  others."  If  Bibulus 
triumphed  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Cicero  not  to  triumph; 
"therefore  Cicero  demanded  a  triumph."  Less  fairly  Mr. 
TroUope  explains  Cicero's  backing  up,  as  a  state  institution,  the 
augury  (in  which  he  disbelieved)  by  comparing  his  conduct  with 
that  of  the  bishops  who  order  prayers  for  change  of  weather.  We 
don't  know  what  the  bishops  will  say  to  the  insinuation  that  they 
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disbelieve  in  special  Providence  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned  and 
have  not  (what  Canon .  Kingsley  once  had  in  the  same  case)  the 
courage  of  their  convictions. 

The  charm  of  the  two  volumes  is  Mr.  TroUope's  style.  He  is  at 
his  best;  and  the  "Life**  reads  like  one  of  his  most  finished 
novels.  Here  is  an  instance,  the  implied  comparison  being 
between  Cicero  and  the  great  heads  of  our  two  political  parties : 

"  What  a  man  he  would  have  been  for  London  life  I  How  he 
would  have  enjoyed  his  club,  picking  up  the  news  of  the  day 
from  all  lips,  while  he  seemed  to  give  it  to  all  ears.  How  popular 
he  would  have  been  at  the  Carlton,  and  how  men  would  have 
listened  to  him  while  every  great  or  little  crisis  was  discussed  ! 
How  supreme  he  would  have  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench — or  how 
unanswerable,  how  fatal,  how  joyous  when  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  opposite  seats !  How  crowded  would  have  been  his 
rack  with  invitations  to  dinner !  .  .  .  And  then  what  letters  he 
would  write.  With  the  penny  post  instead  of  travelling  messengers 
at  his  command,  and  pen  instead  of  wax  and  sticks,  or  perhaps  with 
an  instrument-writer  and  a  private  secretary,  he  would  have 
answered  all  questions  and  solved  all  difficulties.  He  would  have  so 
abounded  with  intellectual  fertility  that  men  would  not  have 
known  whether  most  to  admire  his  powers  of  expression  or  to 
deprecate  his  want  of  reticence." 

This  is  all  so  true ;  and  not  less  true  is  the  verdict  that  he 
who  took  such  an  un-Roman  pleasure  in  making  people  happy, 
though  a  pagan,  wrote  not  as  pagans  wrote,  nor  acted  as  they 
acted.  He  saw  thus  much — that  the  way  to  the  heaven  in  whicli 
he  so  firmly  believed  must  be  found  in  good  deeds  done  on  earth, 
and  that  the  good  deeds  required  would  be  kindness  to  others. 
In  fact,  "Cicero  was  almost  a  Christian,  even  before  the  coming 
of  Christ."  Herein  lies  his  real  strength ;  his  weakness  was  what 
Mr.  TroUope  expresses  as  "its  being  death  to  him  not  to  be 
before  the  lamps.*'  That  was  the  failing  of  the  time  and  the 
race :  "  with  the  Romans  so  great  was  tibe  desire  to  shine  that 
the  reality  was  lost  in  its  appearance."  Nowadays  we  should 
not  put  up  with  "  the  perfect  orator,"  were  he  to  show  himself ; 
but  in  Cicero's  day  it  was  not  so.  The  Roman  orator  paid  the 
same  attention  to  his  voice  that  our  athletes  do  to  their  training. 
What  a  string  of  almost  untranslatable  epithets  Quintilian 
applies  to  the  voice :  est  et  Candida  et  fusca  et  plena  et  exilis 
•et  levis  et  aspera  et  contracta  et  fusa  et  dura  et  flexibilis  et 
♦clara  et  obtusa  (xi.  8)  (open,  obscure,  full,  thin,  light,  rough, 
shortened,  lengthened,  harsh,  pliable,  clear,  thick).  And,  as 
Mr.  Trollope  says,  the  performer  reacted  upon  his  audience : 
"  the  delicacy  of  the  powers  of  expression  had  become  so  great 
that  the  powers  of  listening  and  distinguishing  had  become  great 
itlso."    As  the  instruments  became  fine,  so  did  the  ears  which 
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were  to  receiye  their  music.  Another  of  Cicero*s  weaknesses  wa^ 
his  "liking  to  think  that  he  could  live  on  equal  terms  with  the 
young  bloods  of  Kome,  such  as  CsBlius^and  his  wish — ^though  clearly 
he  cared  nothing  for  luxurious  eating  and  drinking — to  be 
reckoned  among  the  gourmands  and  gourmets  of  his  times/'  His 
defence  of  Caalius,  by  the  way,  strikes  us  as  the  worst  act  of  his 
life,  and  we  are  sorry  Mr.  Trollope  praises  it  One  need  be 
one  of  "the  bud^  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur"  to  feel  disgust  at 
attempts  to  palhate  immoralities  on  the  score  of  necessity. 
Divine  philosophy  must  never  be  "procuress  to  the  lords  of  hell." 
But  we  must  dose  an  imperfect  notice  of  one  of  the  best  book& 
of  the  season — ^valuable  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader.  Note,  for  instance,  how  the  letter  ad  Quintum  fratrem 
is  characterised  in  a  word  or  two.  "  It  was  from  the  man's  heart;; 
but  written  in  studied  language,  befitting  as  he  thought  the 
need  and  the  dignity  of  the  occasion."  These  volumes  prove  two 
things — Mr.  TroUope's  immense  literary  fecundity,  and  tihie  vast 
influence  which  'Hhe  classics"  still  (nay,  increasingly)  exert  on 
our  modem  life. 

Works  on  Irelakd. 

The  Life's  Work  in  Ireland  of  a  Landlord  who  Tried  to  do 
his  Duty.  W.  Bence  Jones,  of  lisselan.  London: 
Macmillan.     1880. 

Disturbed  Ireland:  Being  the  Letters  Written  During  the 
Winter  of  1880-81.  By  Bernard  H.  Becker,  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Daily  News.  With  Boute  Maps. 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  subject  of  these  volumes  is  most  opportune.  Mr.  Bence 
Jones  is  a  most  competent  witness.  If  one  who  has  lived  forty 
years  in  Ireland,  working  his  own  estate,  does  not  know  the 
country  and  its  condition,  who  can  be  supposed  to  do  so  1  It  is 
true  that  some  deduction  must  be  made  on  the  score  of  personal 
and  perhaps  class  prejudice,  and  we  dissent  from  some  of  the 
personal  comments  in  the  book.  But  if  a  landlord  as  such,  to- 
use  the  cant  of  the  day,  is  a  ''  tainted  witness,"  is  not  a  tenant 
quite  as  much  so  1  No  book  could  bear  more  clearly  on  its  face 
the  air  of  truthfulness  than  the  present  one.  It  consists  mainly 
of  facts  and  experience,  which  are  easily  separable  from  opinions 
and  inferences.  Even  if  Mr.  Jones  argues  against  fixity  of 
tenure  and  other  doctrines,  he  gives  reasonswhich  we  may  endorse 
or  not.  The  book  is  timely,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  at 
the  present  moment  the  extreme  men  on  the  otlier  side  engross 
the  public  ear.  Unless  both  sides  of  the  land  question  are 
brought  out,  injustice  may  easily  be  done.    Mr.  Jones  simply 
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insists  that  legislation  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  industry^ 
skilly  thrifty  and  truthfulness,  qualities  which  many  Irish  tenants 
have  yet  to  acquire.  That  there  are  bad  landlords  in  Ireland  is 
no  doubt  true.  But  are  there  no  bad  tenants  ?  The  agitation 
contends  that  these  are  no  more  to  be  interfered  with  than  the 
industrious  and  honest.  What  is  clamoured  for  in  some  quarters 
is  nothing  less  than  legislation  to  save  men  from  the  effects  of 
their  own  idleness,  untruthfulness,  and  refusal  to  improve. 
Better  than  such  legislation  would  be  a  simple  law  to  make  all 
Irish  farmers  gentlemen  at  once  at  the  charge  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Such  a  law  would  be  as  just,  as  rational,  as  economical 
as  the  schemes  of  certain  men,  and  would  have  this  advantage, 
that  it  would  leave  Parliament  time  to  deal  with  other  business. 

Mr.  Jones  proves  his  impartiality  by  exposing  the  faults  of 
others  than  tenants.  Some  of  his  statements  about  the  jobbing 
perpetrated  under  the  Disestablishment  Act  are  far  from  pleasant. 
It  is  such,  he  says,  "  as  no  one  could  have  believed  possible."  "  I 
could  quote  cases  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  which  a  bishop 
appointed  to  a  See,  with  a  thoroughly  secured  income  of  over 
£1,500  a  year,  compounded  for  a  living  he  had  held  before,  and 
put  more  than  £5,000  besides  into  his  pocket  for  ever,  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  to  the  Disestablished  Church.  I  could 
tell  of  a  dean  having  a  small  living,  and  being  promoted  to  a 
much  better  living,  and  compounding  for  the  smaller  living,  and 
pocketing  £2,000  out  of  it,  besides  the  larger  income  of  his  new 
parish."  It  is  evident  that  such  tilings  are  possible  through  the 
comparative  weakness  or  absence  of  public  opinion.  To  the 
same  cause  is  due  the  jobbing  in  public  appointments,  of  which 
Mr.  Jones  strongly  complaii^  ''  Whatever  appointments,  high 
or  low,  are  made  for  party  reasons  are  often  grievously  jobbed, 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  that  respect  in  my  experience 
between  the  two  parties ;  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Thus,  the 
appointments  to  the  magistracy  are  ofben  very  bad.  Men  are 
not  seldom  appointed  who  are  wholly  unfit,  without  education, 
knowledge,  character,  or  even  property.  Beligion  or  politics  are 
the  only  motive,  llie  queer  thing  is  that  some  of  the  worst 
appointments  are  those  of  men  of  a  different  religion  from  that 
supposed  to  be  allied  with  the  party  by  whom  the  appointment  is 
made.  We  have  men  nominated  of  whom  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  read  and  write,  and  others  who,  unless  direly  maligned,  have 
themselves  been  guilty  of  offences.  No  one  can  believe  the 
harm  such  appointments  do,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 
Jones's  honesty  in  bearing  such  testimony  should  gain  a  respectful 
hearing  for  the  testimony  on  other  points,  which  forms  the  staple 
of  the  book. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  Mr.  Jones  assures  us  that  the  general 
condition  of  Ireland  is  much  better  than  a  generation  ago.    The 
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arts  of  agitators  are  of  a  milder  cast.  One  of  the  proofs  he  gives 
is,  that  where  a  house  and  its  inmates  would  formerly  have  been 
burnt,  now  only  the  owner's  ears  are  cut  off !  It  seems  that  for 
certain  purposes  Irishmen  do  not  object  to  emigration.  Before 
the  Westmeath  Act  was  passed,  "  there  was  a  complete  reign  of 
terror  in  Westmeath,  kept  up  by  only  about  twelve  or  twenty 
ruffians,  all  known  to  the  police.  They  murdered  the  station- 
master  at  Mullingar  because  he  was  strict  to  the  porters  and 
others.  A  labourer  could  not  be  discharged  without  danger.  As 
soon  as  the  third  reading  was  passed,  the  whole  set  went  together 
to  America  from  Queenstown,  and  the  country  was  quiet."  It  is 
also  a  common  thing  for  criminals  to  emigrate  to  avoid  arrest. 
''  Again  and  again  the  police  have  come  to  me,  as  a  magistrate, 
asking  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  some  offender,  adding,  *  If  he  is 
not  taken  at  once,  he  will  surely  be  off  to  America.'  "  When  the 
offence  was  not  serious,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  wisely  refused  the 
warrant.  Here  is  one  cause  of  the  less  apparent  crime  of 
Ireland. 

Many  of  the  stories  are  too  good  to  omit.  A  few  years  ago 
Tipperary  was  kept  astir  by  the  faction  fights  of  the  Two  Year 
Olds  and  Three  Year  Olds.  The  original  cause  of  the  dispute  was 
the  age  of  a  certain  bull,  which  some  held  to  be  two  years  old, 
others  three.  "  So,  as  neither  faction  would  admit  it  was  wrong, 
they  fought  and  battered  and  killed  each  other  at  fairs  and 
markets,  and  Sundays  and  holidays  after  mass,"  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  Irish  banks,  which 
hold  money  at  1  per  cent,  and  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
might  lend  money  to  farmers  at  moderate  interest  to  enable  them 
to  buy  their  farms.  "  No  more  useful  or  good  national  object 
could  be  imagined.  But  alas,  these  patriotic  banks  can  also  lend 
the  money  on  small  bills  to  the  farming  class  at  8  per  cent  So 
these  virtuous  M.P.'s  pocket  their  10  per  Cent  dividends,  and 
join  in  the  cry  to  rob  the  landowners,  to  enable  their  farming 
customers  to  go  deeper  in  debt,  and  give  better  security."  "  Here 
is  another  fact  Just  before  Sept  29  a  neighbour  brought  a 
young  Liberal  English  M.P.  to  see  our  doings.  He  had  come 
over  to  inform  himself  on  the  Irish  question.  Inler  alia,  1  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  see  a  distressed  tenant  under  ejectment  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  Nothing  he  would  like  so  much.  So  I 
sent  him  to  a  widow,  a  poor  woman,  with  beautiful  land  and 
faults  enough  to  ruin  five  tenants.  She  owed  a  year's  rent,  and 
was  to  be  ejected  in  ten  days.  I  did  not  go  with  him,'  that  he 
might  ask  and  see  all  he  liked.  His  many  questions  had  the 
effect  of  convincing  the  widow  he  must  be  the  sheriff's  officer,  or 
some  one  who  wished  to  take  her  land,  or  had  to  do  with  her 
ejectment.  So  when  he  went  away,  having  made  his  investiga- 
tion, she  ran  after  him,  and  told  him  she  had  the  year's  rent  all 
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ready  in  her  house  and  meant  to  pay  it;  and  an  hour  after  he 
had  left  us  she  ran  over  in  hot  haste  to  me  with  the  rent  in  full. 
I  sent  a  card  after  him  to  beg  if  he  was  in  Ireland  another  year 
he  would  let  me  know,  because,  should  I  happen  to  have  any 
more  defaulting  tenants,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
his  assistance."  Eecent  events  fully  prove  that  ''no  Irishman 
ever  breaks  the  law  without  having  one  eye  watching  over  his 
shoulder,  to  be  sure  his  way  of  escape  is  open/'  A  man 
sentenced  to  death  was  known  to  have  had  designs  on  a  gentle- 
man who  was  a  capital  shot.  The  gentleman  went  to  him  in 
prison  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  carried  out  his  purpose. 
The  answer  was :  "  I  had  ye  covered  twice  from  behind  a  ditch, 
and  as  I  was  going  to  pull  the  trigger  the  thought  went  through 
my  head,  *  Faith,  if  I  miss  him,  it's  all  up  with  me.* " 

Mr.  Jones's  most  serious  allegation  against  the  Irish  character 
is  the  lack  of  truthfulness  in  certain  classes.  .  He  evidently  speaks 
in  full  sincerity,  and,  as  he  believes,  with  sufficient  warrant  of 
experience.  The  difficulty  this  creates  in  business  transactions  is 
obvious.  No  stigma  attaches  to  the  repudiation  of  contracts. 
Considering  that  the  Irish  people  are  largely  what  Eomish 
teaching  has  made  them,  his  testimony  throws  light  on  an  old 
controversy  as  to  the  importance  attached  to  truthfulness  in  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  the  dispute  Kingsley 
V.  Newman  it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  Mr.  Jones's  evidence 
would  be  given. 

From  the  testimony  of  a  forty  years'  resident,  we  pass  to  that 
of  a  visitor.  Mr.  Becker  traversed  the  south  and  west  in  many 
directions,  talked  with  landlords  and  peasants,  visited  mansions 
and  hovels,  chatted  with  car-drivers,  attended  league  meetings, 
and  tells  us  what  he  heard  and  saw  in  a  clear,  lively  way.  Tae 
story  is  a  mixed  one,  drawing  the  reader's  sympathy  now  to  this 
side,  now  to  that  The  good  and  evil  are  far  from  being  all  on 
one  side.  The  very  impartiality  of  the  narrative  is  evidence  of 
its  faithfulness.  WTien  we  are  told  on  p.  89  of  four  great  land- 
lords who  together  have  drawn  for  several  years  past  £70,000 
from  estates  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Clare,  and  have  never  spent 
£10,000  a  year  in  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  feelings 
of  indignation.  When  again  we  read  on  p.  192  that  it  is  the 
thriving  farmers  of  Clare  who  join  the  league  and  withhold  their 
rents,  such  feelings  are  considerably  modified.  Mr.  Becker  draws 
vivid  pictures  of  the  wretchedness  of  large  families  starving  on 
their  five-acre  patches.  The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  any  legislation 
in  the  world  is  to  help  such  cases  ;  to  convert  such  tenants  into 
proprietors  is  only  to  perpetuate  the  misery.  Common  sense  and 
experience,  to  say  nothing  of  political  economy,  require  a  com- 
plete change  of  condition.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  five-acre 
tenants  visited  by  the  writer,  the  only  animal  belonging  to  the 
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fanner  (1)  was  the  donkey ;  the  turkeys,  geese,  and  cow,  belonged 
to  other  people. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  teaching  which  haA  wrought 
so  much  mischief:  ''No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  heard  it 
averred  that  the  failure  of  the  crop  by  the  visitation  of  God 
absolved  the  tenant  from  the  payment  of  rent.  The  assumption 
of  the  speaker  was  that  landlord  and  tenant  were  in  a  manner 
partners,  and  that  if  the  joint  business  venture  produced  nothing, 
the  working  partner  could  pay  over  no  share  of  profit  to  the 
sleeping  partner.''  No  wonder  that  among  the  disciples  of  such 
teachers  "exterminator"  and  "  tyrant"  mean  a  landlord  who  asks 
a  tenant  either  to  pay  rent  or  give  up  possession.  .  One  of  the 
chapters  has  the  suggestive  heading,  "Cropped."  Mr.  Becker 
saw  and  talked  with  the  victim,  and  assures  us  that  the  outrage 
was  neither  "  manufactured  "  nor  self-inflicted.  His  portraits  of  a 
^'Patriot"  and  "Eetainer"  are  vivid  and  instructive.  A  Con- 
nemara  "inside"  is  Mrs.  Stanton's  store  at  Derryinver.  "It  is 
a  shop  almost  without  a  window ;  in  fact,  a  cabin  like  those 
occupied  by  her  customers.  The  shopkeeper's  stock  is  very  low 
just  now.  She  could  do  a  roaring  trade  on  credit,  but  unfortu- 
nately her  own  is  exhausted.  Like  the  litUe  traders  during 
English  and  Welsh  strikes,  her  sympathies  are  all  with  her 
customers,  but  she  can  get  no  credit  for  herself.  She  has  a 
matter  of  £40  standing  out ;  she  owes  £21  j  she  has  sold  her 
cow  and  calf  to  keep  up  her  credit,  and  she  is  doing  no  business." 
For  the  details  respecting  Captain  Boycott  and  Mr.  Bence  Jones, 
which  are  given  at  length,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume.  Mr.  Becker's  not  unapt  word  to  describe  ordinary  Irish 
life  in  the  west  is  "  tumbledownishness."  A  Kerry  man  is 
equally  hopeful  and  vain.  '<  His  boat  is  a  ship,  his  shrubs  are 
trees,  his '  boreen '  an  avenue,  and  *  all  his  hens  are  paycocks.'  He 
may  be  briefly  described  as  in  morals  correct,  disposition  kindly, 
manners  excellent,  customs  filthy."  Mr.  Becker  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  "  agents ; "  among  them  also  are  found  good  and  bad, 
and  very  often  they  are^acting  under  orders.  These  orders  are  thus 
epitomised  :  "Don't  hurt  my  tenants ;  don't  make  my  name  to 
stink  in  the  land  !  above  all,  let  there  be  no  evictions  among  my 
people ;  but  send  me  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  before  Monday, 
or  remit  me  at  least  one  thousand  to  Nice  some  time  next  week.'' 
The  following  is  a  Mayo  car-driver's  testimony :  "  Ye  might  lie 
down  and  sleep  anywhere,  and  divil  a  soul  would  molest  ye, 
barring  the  lizards  in  summer  time ;  and  they  are  dreadful,  are 
lizards.  They  don't  bite  ye  like  snakes,  or  spit  at  ye  like  toads ; 
but  if  ye  sleep  wid  ye'r  mouth  open,  they  crawl,  just  crawl  down 
down  ye'r  throat  into  ye'r  stommick  and  kill  ye.  For  they've 
schales  on  their  bodies,  and  can't  get  back ;  and  they  just  scratch 
and  bite,  and  claw  at  your  innards  till  ye  die." 
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Gbboory's  Histoey  of  the  Westeen  Highlands. 

1%$  History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  IsUs  of  Scotland, 
from  Am.  1593  to  A,R  1625,  with  a  Brief  Introductory 
Sketch  from  A.R  80  to  AD,  1493.  By  Donald  Gregory, 
Joint-Secretaiy  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
Secretary  to  the  lona  Club,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Ossianic 
Society  of  Glasgow,  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Glasgow:  T.  D.  Morison. 
1881. 

The  interest  taken  in  such  monographs  as  this  of  Mr.  Gr^ory  is 
•a  sign  of  the  times.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  read  history  as  our 
forefathers  did.  Even  from  such  unpromising  matters  as  the 
feuds  of  petty  clans  we  feel  that  much  m^  be  learnt  as  to  how 
our  people  became  what  they  now  are.  The  mixture  of  breeds 
in  the  Hebrides  will  surprise  many  of  us;  probably  in  most, 
certainly  in  many,  of  the  islands  Scandinaviau  blood  predominates* 
That  the  speech  in  such  islands  should  be  Gaelic  is  one  among 
the  many  proofs  that  language  is  no  test  of  raca  On  the  identity 
of  Scots  and  Irish  (Ireland  having  been  called  Scotia  major  to  the 
■end  of  the  twelfth  century)  we  hope  it  is  needless  to  insist* 
The  Picts,  whose  origin  has  been  so  much  discussed,  Mr.  Gregory 
lightly  pronounced  "  a  Celtic  race,  the  Caledonii  under  a  new  form.'^ 
It  is  their  presence  as  substratum  which  makes  even  the  Low- 
landers  so  different  from  any  Englishmen.  Early  in  the  sixth 
century  the  Dalriads  or  Irish  Scots  came  across,  and  after  more 
than  three  centuries  of  unrecorded  struggles  gave  their  name  and 
•a  king  (Kenneth  Macalpin)  to  the  whole  country.  Harold  Har- 
fager  was  the  first  king  of  Norway  who  claimed  sovereignty  over 
the  Hebrides,  in  which  many  of  the  petty  kings  whom  he  had 
driven  out  took  refuge.  Thenceforward  the  isles  were  sometimes 
under  Irish,  sometimes  under  Norse  sway,  the  close  connection 
between  the  two  being  shown  by  names  like  Mac  Sitric,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  two  branches  of  the  Macleod  clan  were  also  re- 
spectively named  Siol  Torquil  and  Siol  Tormod.  John  of  Isla,  a 
descendant  of  the  Irish  Somerled,  siding  with  Balliol,  got  tiie 
lordship  of  the  Southern  isles,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  Boderick 
Macd  Ian,  was  added  that  of  the  Northern  isles ;  he  was  in  fiict  first 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  last  being  crushed  out  by  James  lY.,  anxious^ 
as  all  the  Stuarts  were,  to  suppress  an  independence  wliich  con* 
tinually  resulted  in  lawlessness. 

James  VI. 's  plan  was  still  more  thorough;  he  tried  to  ''plant 
undertakers"  in  Lewis  and  Skye,  after  the  plan  which  was  so 
successful  in  Ulster ;  and  the  smaller  isles  he  made  over  to  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  on  payment  of  an  annual  crown-rent,  remitted  the  first 
jear^  within  which  time  the  earl   ''undertook  to  extirpate  iha 
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barbarous  inhabitants/'  Mr.  Gregory  says  it  was  only  the 
jealousy  felt  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Gordons  which  saved  the  islanders  from  anni- 
hilation. The  transaction  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton's  remark 
that  the  Highlanders  were  never  dealt  with  as  members  of  the 
European  family,  but  were  rather  treated  as  we  treat  savages. 
Hence  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  their  savagery  lasted  on  till  com- 
paratively modem  times.  Of  this  savagery  the  cruel  raids  like 
those  of  Macdonald  or  Maclean,  and  vice  veisa,  are  instances ;  but 
the  means  taken  for  their  "pacification"  were  signally  unfortunate. 
One  does  not  alter  wild  men  bv  enticing  their  chiefs  to  conferences, 
and  then  imprisoning  and  beneading  them.  The  Stuart  way  of 
dealing  with  the  isles  is  a  deep  disgrace  to  that  family.  Indeed, 
the  only  man  who  attempted  anything  like  fair  dealing  was  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles,  who  in  1609  promulgated  the  statutes  of 
ColmkilL  Very  strange  is  the  change  which  came  on  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  chronic  lawlessness  to  romantic  loyalty, 
— ^a  loyalty  which  grew  as  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
decayed.  This  loyalty  the  elder  Pitt  dexterously  won  for  the 
house  of  Brunswick  by  raising  Highland  regiments.  The  number 
not  of  rank  and  file  only,  but  of  distinguished  officers,  ^  that  Skye 
has  furnished  to  our  army  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion or  even  to  its  geographical  extent. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Gregory's  book  to  those  who  like  the 
byways  of  history.  As  he  remarks,  the  earlier  history  of  the 
isles,  such  as  it  is,  has  often  been  told,  while  the  later  period, 
cbmmencing  with  our  civil  wars,  is  the  theme  of  many  a  history 
and  many  a  novel.  The  interval  between  the  two  he  found  had 
been  passed  over  almost  in  silence ;  and  the  painstaking  search 
he  has  made  into  records  has  enabled  him  to  do  it  full  justice. 

Seebohm's  Siberia  in  Europe. 

Siberia  in  Europe ;  a  Visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Pctchora,  with 
Descriptioyis  of  the  Naticral  Histoinj,  Migration  of  Birds, 
(tc.    By  Henry  Seebohm,  F.L.S.,  &c.     Mun-ay. 

Mr.  Seebohm  is  so  fond  of  ornithology  that  in  quest  of  birds  and 
eggs  he  went  with  a  congenial  spirit,  Mr.  Harvie-Brown,  of 
Dunipace,  to  the  Petchora,  travelling  vid  Archangel  and  Mezen 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  making  Ust  Zylma  their  head-quarters. 
Here  and  in  the  tundras  round  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in-, 
"field  work,"  varied  with  a  few  insights  into  Samoyede  life. 
The  field  work,  we  regret  to  say,  was  sometimes  what  any  one 
but  an  enthusiast  would  call  cruel.  We  were  always  taught  never 
to  take  all  the  eggs  in  a  nest  lest  the  broken-hearted  mother 
should  "  desert ; "  and  both  to  kill  the  mother  just  as  she  rises- 
from   the  nest  and  also  to  await   tlie  return  of  the  father. 
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who  has  been  temporarily  frightened  away,  but  who  must 
also  be  bagged,  seems  rather  hard-hearted,  even  when  done 
in  the  interests  of  science.  The  general  reader  will  perhaps 
like  best  the  chapter  on  migration.  This  Mr.  Seebohm  thinks 
a  comparatively  modem  practice  with  birds.  Blackbirds,  robins, 
&c.,  live  all  the  year  round  in  England;  in  Germany  they 
migrate,  as  they  used  to  do  in  our  islands  during  the  cold  winters 
of  the  glacial  period.  By-and-by  they  will  grow  shorter,  rounder 
wings  than  their  Continental  bretliren,  and  so  form  new  species. 
Migration  seems  due  sometimes  to  change  of  climate,  the  Arctic 
winters  driving  southward  the  birds  which  used  to  live  always  up- 
in  high  latitudes ;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  want  of  food.  But  in  spite 
of  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  Darwin  and  Wallace  it  is  one  of  the 
puzzles  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Seebohm  thinks  the  birds  have  to 
learn  their  way,  and  hence  the  mortality  is  greatest  amongst  birds 
of  the  year,  which,  deserting  the  older  guides,  stray  and  get  lost. 
Tliey  mostly  migrate  at  night  and  keep  so  high  up  as  not  to  be- 
visible,  coming  down  vertically  when  the  weather  is  so  dull  as  to 
hide  their  land  (or  rather  sea)  marks.  Heligoland  is  one  of 
.  their  stations,  and  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  their  ways 
have  been  observed.  Every  Heligolander  does  more  than  watch : 
he  tries  to  shoot  every  bird  he  sees ;  eating  the  common  sorts, 
sending  the  rare  ones  to  M.  Gatke,  our  author's  friend.  The 
description  of  the  lighthouse  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  sea  of  larks 
is  very  graphic,  and  the  accompanying  illustration  one  of  the  best 
in  the  book ;  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  the  illustrations 
throughout  are  excellent,  whether  they  depict  old  Eussian  silver 
crosses,  or  birds  and  nests  such  as  Bewick  would  love,  or  quaint 
devices  against  the  swarming  mosquitoes — "  hoTnarniks,  silk-gauze 
veils,  with  a  couple  of  wire  hoops  inserted  opposite  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  and  the  chin,  like  little  crinolines."  Being  an  enthusiast, 
Mr.  Seebohm  carries  his  readers  along  with  him,  and  compels 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  "little  stints"  and  "wax  wings" 
and  "  yellow-browed  warblers  "  and  "  Richards's  pipits."  Those 
who  cannot  care  for  birds  will  be  pleased  with  the  notes  of  life  in 
out-of-the-way  Russian  towns,  and  the  sketches  of  the  Samoyedes 
and  their  reindeer.  One  strange  fact  is  worth  recording.  "  In 
crossing  the  tundra  in  stormy  weather,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  direction,  the  Samoyede  used  to  scrape  away  the 
snow  down  to  the  moss,  which  he  examined,  and  altered  his  course 
accordingly."  We  wish  some  explanation  had  been  suggested; 
does  the  moss  shape  its  growth  by  the  wind  ? 

Mr.  Seebohm  thinks  anything  fair  in  the  cause  of  ornithology. 
Shooting  in  the  streets  is  naturally  forbidden  at  Ust  Zylma,  but 
he  could  not  resist  popping  at  some  jackdaws  with  his  walking- 
stick  gun.  He  had  the  grace  to  conceal  himself  first,  but  in- 
effectually;  and  he  must  have  felt  mortified  when  "over  the  wino 
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and  walnuts  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the 
public  prosecutor  mildly  rebuked  us  by  hoping  we  would  shoot  in 
the  streets  as  little  as  possible."  If  the  travellers  had  not  had 
^ood  official  introductions — ^almost  indispensahle  to  comfort  in 
Kussia — such  British  lawlessness  might  have  had  a  different 
ending. 

After  roaming  over  the  tundra  during  the  spring  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  noting  that  the  birds  go  to  bed  all  the  same  in 
spite  of  the  sunlight,  Mr.  Seebohm  made  a  trip  to  the  Golievski 
Islands,  where  he  found  dunlins,  and  sanderlings,  and  blade 
scoters  to  his  heart's  content.  Then  came  a  trip  to  Kuya,  to 
which  they  travelled  in  a  rosjmki — **  four  wheels,  two  feet  across, 
the  axles  connected  by  three  parallel  poles  on  which  we  sat — ^the 
most  uncomfortable  carriage  imaginable."  Having  arranged  at 
Alezievka  with  the  manager  of  the  schooner  Triad  for  be^hs  to 
Copenhagen,  they  lived,  till  she  started,  Robinson  Crusoe  fashion, 
in  a  wrecked  smp,  hunting  furiously  for  stints'  and  long-tailed 
ducks'  nests,  but  not  able  to  help  noting  the  loveliness  of  the 
flowers  (tall  monkshood,  pinks,  &c.)  with  which  the  tundra  was 
covered.  Their  voyage  to  Copenhagen  was  long  and  not  free 
from  hardship ;  but  for  it  and  much  more  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself.  Every  collector  of  birds  ought  to  read  it.  Like 
M.  Quatrefages,  Mr.  Seebohm  signalises  the  identity  of  the  Samo- 
yede  and  the  Pomeranian. 

Bent's  Genoa. 

-Genoa:  How  the  Republic  Rose  aoid  FclL  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  "A  Freak  of  Freedom; 
or,  The  Eepublic  of  S.  Marino."  Eighteen  Illustrations. 
EeganPaul.     1881. 

The  history  of  Genoa  is  exceptionally  interesting.  Bisingonthe 
ruins  of  Pisa,  Genoa  was  mixed  up,  not  always  to  her  credit, 
with  the  Crusades.  Embriaco,  their  leader,  at  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem, got  for  his  share  of  the  spoil  the  saero  caiim — a  dish 
given  to  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  either  used  by  our 
Lord  at  the  Last  Supper,  or  by  Nicodemus  to  hold  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  His  wounded  side.  This  "holy  grail"  was 
supposed  to  be  a  huge  emerald,  till,  stolen  by  Bonaparte,  it  got 
broken  on  its  way  to  Paris,  and  was  found  out  to  -be  nothing 
hut  Venetian  glass.  It  is  now  in  G^noa,  and  is  shown  to  the 
faithful  who  care  to  pay  five  francs  for  the  sight.    But  the  Genoese 

f)t  much  more  tangible  profit  than  the  catino  out  of  the  Crusades, 
hilip  II.  and  our  Kichard  I.,  following  the  example  of  Baldwin, 
^ave  them  streets  in  all  the  conquered  towns  and  commerdal 
privileges;  enabled  them  in  fact  to  found  a  trade  which  ex* 
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tended  from  England  to  China,  and  of  which  the  centre  was 
Palestine.  With  England  their  connection  was  very  close ;  Bichard 
chose  the  red-cross  flag  of  St.  George  as  his  ensign  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  Genoese,  and  English  pilgrims  were  probably  as 
numerous  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  hostelry  of  the  Knights 
^f  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  English  tourists  are  in  Genoese  hotels 
in  this  nineteenth. 

As  soon,  however,  as  she  had  got  a  footing  in  the  East,  Grenoa 
^ave  up  crusading;  indeed  the  Ligurians  are  never  enthu^ 
^iasts.  Cruelty,  treachery,  and  self-seeking  mark  their  conduct 
in  most  of  their  public  dealings,  the  cruellest  of  all  being  the  way 
in  which  they  treated  the  Jewish  refugees,  who,  flying  from  Spain  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  left  to  die  in  a  comer  of 
the  quay.  That  the  Jews  lasted  on  in  G^noa  in  spite  of  uner- 
■ampled  persecutions  is  a  marvel  They  did  last  on;  and  Gam- 
betta  is  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  breed.  Grenoese  com- 
merce in  the  Black  Sea ;  in  Cyprus  (which  again  increased  the 
•connection  with  England) ;  in  Chios,  which  was  one  of  *  the 
many  battle-fields  between  Grenoa  and  Venice;  and  along  the 
Moorish  coast,  where  the  Eepublio  often  sacrificed  Christendom  to 
commercial  gains — all  this  paved  the  way  to  Genoese  discovery, 
which  had  been  going  on  along  the  route  to  China  and  as  £eit  as 
Java  long  before  Columbus's  day.  Genoa  is  specially  famous  for 
her  banking  transactions,  and  for  the  Bank  of  St  Geom,  which 
anticipated  State  loans  and  much  of  the  machinery  of  modem 
finance. 

''  To  arm  a  fleet  they  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  a  portion  of 
the  public  revenues,  be  it  the  tax  on  salt  or  on  some  other 
•commodity,  to  capitalists  who  would  advance  money  for  the  ex;- 
pedition.  These  capitalists  were  called  'monisti,'  and  in  the 
Genoese  dialect  their  loan  was  called  a  '  maone '  or  '  mahone.' 
Concerning  the  origin  of  this  word  *  mahon,'  I  think  it  is  no  stretch 
of  fancy  to  consider  it  of  Carthaginian  origin.  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  took  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  after  him  the  chief  town 
was  called  Portus  Mago,  now  Port  Mahon.  From  thence 
Mago  went  to  Genoa  and  besieged  it  and  established  himself 
there.  Genoa  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Balearic 
Isles  and  the  old  points  of  Carthaginian  resort  What  more  pos- 
sible than  that  the  Genoese  monetary  system,  and  our  EngUsh  title 
of  Lord  Mahon,  both  owe  their  origin  to  Hannibal's  brother  ? " 

The  closing  sentence  is  an  instance  of  Mr.  Bent's  rashness  of  as- 
sertion ;  but  in  spite  of  this  his  book  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  com- 
plete. The  relations  of  Genoa  with  Corsica  are  very  well  de- 
tailed; it  is  a  melancholy  history,  in  wliich  the  wrong-headedness  of 
the  islanders  is  outdone  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  re- 
public and  her  generals  the  D'Orias. 
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Burbidge's  Gardens  of  the  Sux. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Sun.  A  Naturalists  Jo7imal  on  the 
Mountains  and  in  the  Forests  and  Stvamps  of  Borneo, 
and  the  Sidu  Archipelago.  By  F.  W.  feurbidge, 
Trinity  College  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin;  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.     Murray. 

Mr.  BURBrooE's  object  was  plants;  and  during  most  of  his 
wanderings  in  the  less  known  parts  of  Malaysia  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  in  whose  collection  at  Chelsea 
are  to  be  seen  several  of  the  Malay  curiosities  collected  on  the 
journey,  and,  far  more  important,  living  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  pitcher-plants,  among  them  the  huge  Nepenthes  Rajah, 
king  of  them  all,  only  found  as  yet  on  Kina  Balu,  the  highest  of 
"  the  Bomean  Andes." 

Mr.  Burbidge,  however,  is  far  from  being  wholly  botanical. 
He  discusses  the  future  of  Borneo ;  points  out  the  weakness  of 
its  government — much  weaker  than  it  was  when  Sir  James 
Brooke  first  went  there ;  for  the  coming  in  of  Europeans,  who 
set  native  rules  at  defiance,  naturally  weakens  Eastern  sovereign- 
ties— and  deprecates  its  either  being  annexed  by  Spain,  or  ex- 
joloite  by  public  companies  like  that  of  Baron  Overbeck.  Hap- 
pily fpr  its  people,  Borneo  is  too  far  out  of  the  great  highway  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  attract  any  but  the  most  sanguine  of 
planters  and  capitalists.  Yet  an  English  company,  we  are  told, 
has  abeady  been  formed  for  colonising  the  north  of  the  island 
— its  cessions  being  reckoned  at  20,000  square  miles  !  Mineral 
products  are  supposed  to  be  valuable  (in  Sarawak  the  gold  and 
antimony  mines  have  paid),  but  the  enormous  rain-fall  is  a 
hindrance  to  mining.  One  thing  we  hope — that  the  "  old  forest," 
which  now  covers  a  great  part  of  the  island,  will  not  be  as  recklessly 
destroyed  as  it  has  been  almost  in  every  region  that  "  civilised  ^' 
man  has  had  to  do  with.  Else  floods  and  droughts  will  alternate  ; 
and  the  wonderfully  rich  surface  soil  will  soon  be  washed  off  into 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Burbidge  has  a  word  for  the  Darwinians.  Borneo  is  the 
home  of  the  orangutan  (wild  man),  singularly  like  a  human  crea- 
ture in  many  of  its  ways,  the  female  carrying  her  young  astride 
her  hips  just  like  the  coolie  women  of  Hindustan.  Yet  the  like- 
ness is  but  external.  "  In  intelligence  the  orangutan  is  not  only 
far  below  the  lowest  savage,  but  even  inferior  to  the  horse  or  dog. 
No  amount  of  teaching  will  make  him  practically  useful  to  man  ; 
lie  is  simply  a  big  helpless  monkey  to  the  last." 

Our  author  is  also  sound  on  the  opium  question,  which  some 
residents  in  the  far  East  have  again  brought  into  debate.  "  No 
one  (he  says)  can  mistake  an  opium  smoker,  with  his  dull  eyes. 
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sallow  complexion,  generally  listless  bearing,  and  emaciated  frame. 
He  is  a  degraded  victim,  miserable  without  his  drug,  useless  when 
under  its  influence." 

Mr.  Burbidge  knows  *  how  to  travel.  He  has  a  valuable 
chapter  of  hints — about  bathing  in  the  morning,  never  at  night 
when  chilled  or  feverish  or  exhausted;  about  putting  on  dry- 
clothes  the  moment  you  come  to  your  night's  halting-place — 
*'you  may  be  drenched  to  the  skin  in  the  tropica  without  any  harm 
ensuing  if  this  precaution  is  taken ; "  about  the  value  of  water- 
proof wrappers  for  clothes,  food,  &c.  No  less  valuable  are  his 
hints  about  how  to  deal  with  natives :  "  The  strength  of  right  and 
gentleness  is  the  best  of  all  protections  for  the  traveller  any- 
where; and  in  any  case  the  moral  force  of  firearms  is  sufficient." 
In  his  experience  sketching  was  the  most  awe-inspiring 
work ;  the  natives  watched  him  drawing  a  kreis  or  i  plant  as  if 
they  thought  he  was  going  to  bewitch  them  all.  His  experience 
of  the  Orang  Kayas  (village  head-men)  was  very  satisfactorj'^ :  "  I 
found  them  just  in  their  advice  and  honest,  though  at  times  a 
little  grasping  in  their  bargains.  Their  houses  are  at  the  service 
of  the  passing  traveller.  In  fact,  in  these  Gardens  of  the  Sun, 
nature  is  ever  beautiful,  and  man,  often  although  strikingly  primi- 
tive, is  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  and  not  often  vile." 

Certainly  the  botanical  treasures  of  the^e  lands  are  wonder- 
fully rich,  and  Mr.  Burbidge's  enthusiasm  is  so  catching  that  one 
longs  to  be  with  him  among  dendrobiums  and  other  orchids,  and  tree 
ferns,  and  giant  mosses,  and  gardenias,  and  glorious  butterflies, 
and  huge  day-flying  moths.  Our  mouths  water  as  we  read  his 
chapter  on  tropical  fruits  (for  he  is  not  like  some  ungrateful  folks 
to  whom,  a  mangosteen  is  nothing  to  a  Ribston  pippin) ;  and  we  can 
enter  into  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  saw  all  round  him  on  Kina 
Balu  the  rare  plants  which  Mr.  Low  in  vain  tried  to  bring  over 
alive,  and  in  introducing  several  of  which  he  succeeded.  The 
characteristic  Malayan  fruit  is  the  duriauy  the  flavour  of  which  is 
a  mixture  of  everything  good :  "  corn  flour  and  iptten  cheese, 
nectarines,  crushed  filberts,  a  dash  of  pine-apple,  a  spoonful  of 
dry  old  sherry,  thick  cream,  apricot-pulp,  a  soup^on  of  garlic — 
all  reduced  to  a  rich  custard."  No  wonder  "  there  is. scarcely  any 
limit  to  durian  eating  if  you  once  begin,"  i.e.,  if  the  smell,  which 
is  "  like  that  of  a  putrid  sewer  half  suppressed  by  holding  a  per- 
fumed handkerchief  to  the  nose,"  does  not  prevent  you  from 
tasting. 

Mr.  Burbidge  visited  Brunei,  besides  wandering  about  a  good  deal 
in  the  outlying  parts  of  Borneo.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  the 
Sulu  group,  of  which  a  public  company  are  already  virtual  masters. 
The  Sulu  sultan  was  very  courteous,  welcoming  him  and  Mr.  Veitch, 
and  in  return  visiting  the  steamer  which  had  brought  the  bo- 
tanists to  his  shores. 
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Of  Labaan  and  Sarawak  lie  tells  us  a  good  deal — ^not 
much,  by  the  way,  about  the  mission  work.  But  his  most 
interesting  ethnological  notes  are  about  the  wild  aborigines, 
called  also  Ourangutans,  of  Jahore.  These  closely  resemble  the 
Papuans;  whereas  the  aborigines  of  Borneo — ^Dyaks,  Muruts,. 
and  Kadyans — are  comelier  than  the  Malays,  who  are  gradually 
occupying  the  coasts.  Half-castes  between  these  and  Chinese- 
or  Malays  are  prolific ;  but  the  very  rare  offspring  from  uniona 
with  white  men  not  so. 

Our  author's  forte,  however,  is  botany.  No  wonder,  when  he 
was  among  rhododendrons  bearing  orange-coloured  blossoms 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  and 
moth  orchids  (phcdmnopsis)  bearing  each  its  hundred  flowers^ 
while  "  a  gtammatophyUum  orchid,  big  enough  to  fill  a  Pickford's- 
van,  was  just  opening  its  golden  brown  spotted  flowers  on  stout 
spikes  two  yards  long."  Indeed,  what  with  burmannias  and 
gleicheinas,  and  dianeUas  and  cirrhopetalums,  one  wonders  Mr. 
Burbidge  could  think  of  anything  but  plants,  though  the  flower- 
ing  trees  were  richer  in  colour  than  those  which  inspired  Canon 
Kingsley  to  write  "  At  Last."  The  book  is  well  worth  readings 
for  it  is  by  an  enthusiast  who  understands  his  subject. 

Bastian's  Brain  as  an  Oagan  of  Mind. 

The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian^ 
M  Jl.,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  &c.  London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,. 
1,  Paternoster  Square.     1880. 

This  work  forms  the  29th  volume  of  the  International  Scientific 
Series.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  type  of  book  hj  no  means  un- 
common in  the  present  day :  written  by  one  who  is  undoubtedly 
well  versed  in  biology ;  overflowing  with  interesting  facts ;  con- 
taining the  latest  proclamations  of  physical  science ;  by  no  means 
devoid  of  originality ;  and  yet  displaying  in  its  full  development 
that  utter  blindness  to  facts,  other  than  physical,which  characterises 
so  much  of  the  scientific  writing  of  to-day.  Drowned  in  the  sea 
of  evolutionary  speculation,  common  sense  no  longer  guides  the 
minds  of  those  who  approach  the  study  of  man's  higher  powers 
from  the  side  of  physics.  Everything  must  be  reduced  to  nerve- 
currents  ;  whilst  the  origin  of  the  mental  faculties  is  discovered  by 
the  application  to  anim^  of  a  microscope  which,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  beholder,  changes  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Ordinary  persons,  "  not  having  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  mere  metaphysical  doctrines  concerning  mind,"  would  certainly 
anticipate  in  a  work  entitled  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind, 
that  the  latter  would  be  regarded  as  having  at  least  as  real  an 
existence  as  the  former.  Most,  indeed,  would  expect  that  by 
Mind  was  meant  a  master  in  whose  hands  Brain  was  but  as  an 
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instrament.    But  Dr.  Bastian,  though  necessarily  employing  the* 
language  of  the  dualist,  asserts  the  omnipotence  of  matter. 

''It  is  customary  to  speak  of  'the  mind'  as  though  it  were 
a  something  having  an  actual  independent  existence — ^an  entity, 
that  is,  of '  spiritu^ '  or  incorporeal  nature"  (138^.  "  The  term 
'mind/  indeed,  no  more  corresponds  to  a  definite  self-existing 
principle  than  the  word  'magnetism'"  (139).  And,  again, 
referring  to  *'  Suhjective  Psychology,"  "  The  customary  id^  or 
imaginative  embodiment  of  these  subjective  states  into  a  non- 
corporeal  spiritual  Ego  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  not  altogether 
surprising"  (140).  "Yet  that  every  higher  intellectujd  and 
moral  process — ^just  as  much  as  every  lower  sensorial  or  perceptive^ 
process — ^involves  the  activity  of  certain  related  cell-and-fibre 
networks  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  (the- 
italics  are  our  own)  upon  the  functional  activity  of  such  networks, 
the  writer  firmly  believes.  He,  however,  as  decidedly  rejects  the 
notion  which  some  would  associate  with  such  a  doctrine,  viz.,  the 
supposition  that  human  beings  are  mere  'conscious  automata* '^ 
(688).  The  definition  of  Life,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  undergoes  a 
similar  process  of  abstraction  (139).  As  we  understand  it,  this  is 
the  most  advanced  materialism.  With  due  deference  to  the 
author's  logic  we  are  afraid  his  position  involves  the  conclusions^ 
of  Professor  Tyndall,  from  which  he  recoils,  and  is  "  one  in  which 
all  notions  of  free-wiU,  duty,  and  moral  obligation  would  seem 
...  to  be  alike  consigned  to  a  common  grave,  together  with 
the  underlying  powers  of  self-education  and  self-control "  (690).. 
The  subject  has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  this  Eeview,  and 
a  detailed  examination  of  it  in  connection  with  this  book  would  be 
out  of  place.  A  few  words  will  suffice.  "  Consciousness  is  also  a  result 
of  a  something  which  moves  "  (689).  Mental  states  are  therefore 
themselves  motions  in  the  "  closed  circuit,"  or  concomitant  results 
which  consequently  cannot  influence  the  circuit.  The  laws  of 
matter  and  force  are  constant.  There  is  no  room  for  choice, 
accident,  or  origination,  apart  from  physical  stimulus  in  things 
purely  material.  How  we  are  to  attempt  self-direction  (if  there 
be  a  "  self") — ^without  which  duty  and  moral  obligation  are  mere 
names — ^with  "a  psychological  ghost  named  'Will '"  (569),  baffles 
our  dull  intellect.  In  order  to  explain  life,  much  less  mind, 
we  requirea  power  which  can  control  the  "closed  circuit" 
of  physical  operations.  It  has  no  physical  correlative,  and,  as 
Professor  Tait  observes,  "  is  not  a  force  which  does  ^mechanical) 
work,  but  merely  directs,  as  it  were,  the  other  natural  forces  htm 
io  apply  their  energies.''  Although  so  many  mysteries  are  met 
with  in  the  study  of  physics.  Dr.  Bastian  cannot  allow  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power.  "It  must  be 
conceded  that  if  conscious  states  or  feelings  have,  in  reality,  no 
bond  of  kinship  with  the  molecular  movements  taking  place 
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in  certain  nerve-centres;  if  they  are  mysteriously  appearing 
phenomena,  diflfering  absolutely  from,  and  lying  altogether  out- 
ride, the  closed  '  circuit  of  motions '  with  which  they  co-exist, 
no  way  seems  open  by  which  such  conscious  states  could  be 
conceived  to  affect  or  alter  the  course  of  such  motions.  The 
logic  of  this  seems  irresistible.  The  conclusion  can,  indeed,  only 
be  avoided  by  a  repudiation  of  the  premises  :  and  this  the  writer 
does  "  (688).  Our  mental  constitution  allows  of  the  conception  of 
action  and  reaction  without  transmutation  :  mysterious  it  may  be, 
but  surely  not  illogical. 

Dr.  Bastian,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  evolves  every- 
thing. We  recommend  the  chapter  ou  the  nature  and  origin  of 
"  Instinct "  as  a  fair  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 
Instincts  are  habits,  either  immediately  or  remotely  instigated  by 
some  visceral  need  or  appetite,  and  which,  by  repeated  inheritance, 
have  become  perfect  and  permanent.  As  an  illustration  we  would 
suggest  the  neuters  or  sterile  females  in  ant  communities.  They 
differ  widely  in  structure  and  instinct  from  both  parents.  Being 
sterile,  they  cannot  transmit  their  peculiarities,  and  their  lives  are 
spent  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  others.  "  Animals  under  the 
influence  of  these  instincts  cannot  rightly  be  supposed  to  act  as  a 
result  of  reflection,  but  rather  to  be  at  each  step  (though  more  or 
less  guided  by  memory  and  present  sensorial  impressions)  urged 
on  by  a  '  blind  impulse.'  Although  the  successive  components  of 
instinctive  acts  for  the  most  part  lead  to  very  definite  ends, 
apparent  enough  to  the  onlooker,  no  definite  conception  of  the 
ultimate  end  to  be  obtained  can  be  commonly  supposed  to  actuate 
the  animal"  (227).  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  turn  out  that 
Alexander  Pope  was  nearer  the  mark  than  materialistic  evolu- 
tionists when  he  said : 

^*  And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  yon  can, 
In  this  'tis  Grod  directs,  in  that  'tis  man." 

We  believe  that  a  more  correct  account  of  tlie  relations 
of  mind  and  brain  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Calderwood's 
works  and  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology  than  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Nevertheless  it  has  its  good  points.  The  anatonucal 
and  physiological  portions  are  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
though  we  failed  to  notice  any  reference  to  Munk's  researches  in 
discussing  the  sensory  centres  of  the  cortex.  The  illustrations, 
184  in  number,  are  well  executed,  and  will  help  the  reader  con- 
siderably in  his  perusal  of  the  text  As  a  directory  to  the  brain 
it  will  repay  reading :  as  an  explanation  of  mental  phenomena,  it 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pretentious  failure. 
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Works  by  Dr.  Dawson. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.    By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.,   &c.      Sixth    Edition.      London:  Hodder   and 

Stoughton.    1880. 
The    Chain   of  Life  in  Geological  Time.    A  Sketch  of  the 

Origin  and  Sticcession  of  Animals  and  Plants.     By  J.  W. 

Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  &c.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

As  a  profound  exegetical  commentator  on  Grod's  Book  of  Nature, 
Dr.  Dawson  has  few  equals.  In  addition  to  a  very  extensive 
command  of  facts,  his  caution,  and,  above  all,  his  sound  common 
sense,  fit  lilm  for  the  work.  To  but  few  men  is  granted  in  high 
degree  the  power  both  to  investigate  and  interpret  the  secrets 
of  nature.  Too  often  theories  are  promulgated  in  defiance  of 
facts,  or  jEacts  are  made  to  bear  inferences  which  logic  will  not 
warrant.  As  no  science  has  more  fascination  for  the  theorist 
than  geology,  so  none  requires  a  greater  exercise  of  judgment. 
The  history  of  the  earth  in  its  grand  progressive  development 
,  from  a  nebulous  mass,  through  a  brilliant  fiery  star,  to  a  habitable 
globe,  with  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  marvellously  diverse 
forms  of  life  which  have  peopled  its  oceans  and  continents,  are 
subjects  of  no  ordinary  interest.  That  such  a  seductive  study 
should  ever  have  been  branded  as  subversive  of  belief  in  the 
Biblical  record  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Now,  however,  times 
are  changed,  and  it  be  may  safely  affirmed  that  no  living  writer 
has  done  more  to  popularise  the  science  and  confute  the  atheistic 
theories  founded  tiiereon  than  Dr.  Dawson.  In  the  works  before 
us  he  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  earth's  history.  Like 
most  modem  scientists,  he  provisionally  adopts  the  nebular 
hypothesis  as  most  consistent  with  present  astronomical  and  geo- 
logical observations. 

"  Let  our  first  picture,  then,  be  that  of  a  vaporous  mass,  repre- 
senting our  now  solid  planet,  spread  out  over  a  space  nearly  two 
thousand  times  greater  in  diameter  than  that  which  it  now  occu- 
pies, and  whirling  in  its  annual  round  about  the  still  vaporous 
centre  of  our  system,  in  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  earth 
had  been  but  an  exterior  layer,  or  ring  of  vapour.  The  atoms 
that  now  constitute  the  most  solid  rocks  are  in  this  state  as 
tenuous  as  air,  kept  apart  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  which 
prevents  not  only  their  mechanical  union  but  also  their  chemical 
-combination.  But  within  the  mass,  slowly  and  silently,  the  force 
of  gravitation  is  compressing  the  particles  in  its  giant  hand,  and 
gathering  the  denser  toward  the  centre,  whilst  heat  is  given  forth 
on  all  sides  from  the  condensing  mass  into  the  voids  of  space 
without.  Little  by  little  the  denser  and  less  volatile  matters 
collect  in  the  centre  as  a  fluid  molten  globe,  the  nucleus  of  the 
YOL.  LVI.     NO.  CXI.  T 
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future  planet ;  and  in  this  nucleus  the  elements,  obeying  their- 
ehemicfd  affinities  hitherto  latent,  are  arranging  themselves  in 
compounds  which  are  to  constitute  the  future  rocKS.  At  the  same^ 
time,  in  the  exterior  of  the  vaporous  envelope,  matters  cooled  by 
radiation  into  the  space  without,  are  combining  with  each  other,, 
and  are  being  precipitated  in  earthy  rain  or  snow  into  the  seething 
mass  within,  where  they  are  either  again  vaporised  and  sent  to 
the  surface  or  absorbed  in  the  increasing  nucleus.  As  this  process- 
advances,  a  new  brilliancy  is  given  to  the  faint  shining  of  the^ 
nebulous  matter  by  the  incandescence  of  these  solid  particles  in 
the  upper  layers  of  its  atmosphere,  a  condition  which  at  this 
moment,  on  a  greater  scale,  is  that  of  the  sun ;  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,  so  much  smaller  in  volume  and  farther  from  the  centre  of 
the  system,  it  came  on  earlier  and  has  long  since  passed  away. 
This  was  the  glorious  starlike  condition  of  our  globe:  in  a 
physical  point  of  view,  its  most  perfect  and  beautiful  state,  when,, 
if  there  were  astronomers  with  telescopes  in  the  stars,  they  might 
have  seen  our  now  dull  earth  flash  forth — a  brilliant  white  star 
secondary  to  the  sun." — Story  oj  the  Earth  and  Man,  pp.  9 — 11. 

This  strange  picture  is  no  fanciful  hypothesis.  Geology  teaches- 
that  fire  was  once  the  ruling  element  in  our  earth :  the  oldest 
rocks  are  evidently  of  igneous  origin,  whilst  some  of  those  first 
deposited  from  the  turbid  waters  have  been  actually  baked  by  the^ 
intense  heat.  Even  now  as  we  descend  into  the  earth  the 
temperature  notably  rises,  whilst  volcanic  safety-valves  show  that 
things  below  are  far  from  cool.  Turning  our  glance  to  the  sun 
we  find  this  suggested  past  an  actuality — ^where  vaporised  metals^ 
fall  in  molten  showers  from  the  lurid  clouds  and  fiery  seas  of  rock 
give  off  their  heavy  fumes.  But  astronomers,  chemically  analysing 
through  the  spectroscope  the  clouds  or  nebula  of  space,  find  they^ 
have  no  solid  nucleus,  but  consist  of  immense  masses  of  matter 
in  the  gaseous  state,  and  a  few  observers  think  they  detect  signs^ 
of  commencing  condensation.  In  all  these  wonderful  processes 
Dr.  Dawson  sees  the  touch  of  the  Divine  hand.  Chance  may 
bring  about  chaos,  but  will  not  produce  orderly  worlds. 

The  above  theory  involves  one  most  important  conclusion. 
Living  protoplasm  cannot  exist  in  a  gaseous  nebula.  There  must,, 
therefore,  have  been  a  time  when  Uving  organisms  began  to  be. 
Atheistic  philosophy  has  not  yet  accounted  for  their  origin.  But 
we  pass  over  that  to  note  a  few  of  Dr.  Dawson's  conclusions  as  to 
the  bearing  of  paiseontologjcal  evidence  on  the  theory  of  natural 
selection — a  theory  which  forms  a  necessary  part  of  every 
materialistic  scheme  of  nature.  "  The  introduction  of  new  species 
of  animal  and  plants  has  been  a  continuous  process,  not  necessarily 
in  the  sense  of  derivation  of  one  species  from  another,  but  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause  or  causes 
which  introduced  life  at  first"  The  progression,  speaking  generally^ 
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9ias  been  from  simpler  to  more  complex  types.  These,  however, 
form  a  series  of  steps  instead  of  an  inclined  plane.  Eemembering 
that  evolution  takes  no  leaps,  Darwin  says,  in  his  Origin  of  Species, 
ihat  the  number  of  intermediate  forms  must  have  been  ^'incon- 
'Ceivably  great,"  "  truly  enormous  "  (p.  264).  "  Geology  assuredly 
does  not  reveal  any  such  finely  graduated  organic  chain ;  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  serious  objection  which  can  be 
mrged  against  the  theory  "  (p.  265). 

The  sudden  apparition  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  is,  in 
spite  of  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  most  obvious,  and 
^strikingly  suggests  the  yery  reverse  of  gradual  evolution.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the 
fossils  of  the  Bohemian  primordial  strata  so  elaborately  investi- 
^ted  by  Barrande.  Here  two  important  classes  of  animals,  the 
cephalopods  and  Crustacea,  suddenly  appear  without  any  reference 
•to  pre-existing  types :  they  have  no  evident  ancestry ;  they  dis- 
play at  once  their  full  complexity,  as  shown  in  their  representa- 
tives of  to-day ;  and  they  possess  organs  exhibiting  a  wonderful 
purposive  mechanism.  As  the  result  of  most  careful  examination^ 
Barrande  affirms  that  '^  The  theoretical  evolution  of  the  cepha- 
lopods is,  like  that  of  the  trilobites,  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination,  without  any  foundation  in  fact."  The  animals 
>of  this  group  of  strata,  according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  reach  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  scale,  between  the  protozoa  and  man.  Is  the 
Cambrian  age  then  no  older  than  the  middle  of  the  history  of  life  I 
If  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  both  Darwin  and  Hackel 
see  the  necessity  of  it,  the  argument  of  time  becomes  decisive 
against  materialistic  evolution.  But  if  in  the  negative,  where 
do  these  highly-developed  forms  come  from )  What  about  the 
large  trilobites  ?  Darwin  says  they  come  from  a  yet  undiscovered 
ancestor,  a  hypothetical  prsetrilobite,  but  adds,  "The  difficulty  of 
assigning  any  good  reason  for  the  absence  of  vast  piles  of  strata 
rich  in  fossils  beneath  the  Cambrian  system  is  very  great"  And 
^igain,  '^  The  case  at  present  must  remain  inexplicable,  and  may  be 
truly  urged  as  a  valid  argument  against  the  views  here  enter- 
tained "  (p.  287).  That  was  written  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Laurentian  Eozoon  Canadense  by  Dr.  Dawson.  Does  it  not 
strike  the  unbiassed  observer  as  curious  that  the  trilobites  of  ages 
past  are  far  more  closely  related  to  the  crustaceans  of  the  i)resent 
day  than  to  the  other  fossil  forms  of  the  same  period.  Their  com- 
plex eyes'are  complete  from  the  first  They  went  through  the 
same  metamorphoses  at  that  day  as  other  crustaceans  do  now : 
all  the  forms  lusive  been  traced  again  and  again  in  the  Bohemian 
series  through  twenty  stages  all  below  one  inch  I  What  does  this 
mean  but  permanence  of  tvpe  ?  The  Silurian  ganoids,  without 
known  ancestry,  are  certainly  no  lower  than  their  few  representa- 
•tives  of  to-day.    The  iems  found  recently  in  the  lower  Silurian 
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strata  areas  highly  differentiated  as  those  of  the  carboniferous  and 
present  age.  'miatever  class  we  take  there  is  no  evidence  to  show- 
that  the  earlier  types  were  more  embryonic  or  less  specialised  than 
those  now  in  existence.  The  gradual  progression  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  from  undifferentiated  protoplasm  up  t©  man  exists 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  theorist. 

With  one  more  quotation  we  will  close : — "  The  little  that  we 
know  of  Silurian  plants  is  as  eloquent  of  plan  and  creation  as 
that  which  we  can  learn  of  animals.  I  saw  not  long  ago  a  series 
of  genealogies  in  geological  time  reduced  to  tabular  form  by  that 
ingenious  but  imaginative  physiologist,  Hackel.  In  one  of  these 
appeared  the  imaginary  derivation  of  the  higher  plants  from  alga& 
or  seaweeds.  Nothing  could  more  curiously  contradict  actual 
facts.  Alg»  were  apparently  in  the  Silurian  neither  more  nor 
less  elevated  than  in  uie  modem  seas,  and  those  forms  of  vegetable 
life  which  may  seem  to  bridge  over  the  space  between  them  and 
the  land  plants  in  the  modem  period,  are  wanting  in  the  older 
geological  periods,  whilst  land  plants  seem  to  start  at  once 
into  being  in  the  guise  of  club-mosses,  a  group  by  no  means  of 
low  standing.  Our  oldest  land  plants  thus  represent  one  of  the 
highest  types  of  that  cryptogamous  series  to  which  they  belong, 
and  moreover  are  better  developed  examples  of  that  type  than 
those  now  existing.  We  may  say,  if  we  please,  that  all  the  con- 
nectiug  links  have  been  lost ;  but  this  is  begging  the  whole  ques- 
tion, since  nothing  but  the  existence  of  such  links  could  render 
the  hypothesis  of  derivation  possible.  Further,  the  occurrence  of 
any  number  of  successive  yet  distinct  species  would  not  be  th& 
kind  of  chain  required ;  or  rather  would  not  be  a  chain  at  all " 
(Siory  of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  79).  Those  who  would  leam  the  full 
scope  of  the  argument  must  peruse  Dr.  Dawson's  well  illustrated 
works.  We  strongly  recommend  their  introduction  as  part  of  the 
course  of  reading  in  the  higher  classes  of  all  schools.  "  Constitut- 
ing the  sum  of  all  the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  the 
history  of  our  world,  geology  affords  a  very  wide  and  varied  scope 
for  mental  activity,  and  deals  with  some  of  the  grandest  problems^ 
of  space  and  time  and  of  organic  existence."  In  no  other  natural 
science  have  Carlyle's  words  a  deeper  meaning.  "Facts  are 
engraved  hierograms,  for  which  the  fewest  have  the  key." 

Vivian's  Notes  of  an  American  Touil 

Notes  of  a  Tour  in  America,  From  Avgitst  7th  to  November- 
nth,  1877.  By  H.  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P.,  F.G.S. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.     1878. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  book  for  a  nen^ous  patient.    From  first 
to  last  there  is  in  it  no  sense  of  quiet  or  repose,  and  the  reader 
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is  hurried  on  breathlessly  from  page  to  page,  not  as  the  result  of 
excitement,  but  purely  of  unsettiement  and  distraction.  Mr. 
Vivian  attempted  to  see  ever3rthing  in  America  in  three  months, 
and  succeeded.  He  travelled  from  Halifax  to  San  Francisco,  and 
back  a^in  by  another  route,  visiting  every  tJlace  of  note  on  the 
double  journey.  To  New  York  he  devoted  three  entire  days,  but 
for  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati  he  could  only 
spare  a  few  hours  each,  and  minor  places  in  proportion.  The 
only  district  that  seems  to  have  escaped  his  attention  is  the  oil 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  America, 
and  well  worth  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  that  attend  the 
visit  With  this  exception  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  either  a 
place  or  an  industry  that  is  not  referred  to  in  these  pages.  An 
hour  is  perhaps  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  for  it,  and  half 
a  dozen  lines  will  probably  suffice  for  the  description,  but  the 
record  is  there.  All  the  rivers,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  ther 
Sacramento,  and  the  wonderful  bridges  that  cross  them ;  the 
waterfalls,  from  Montmorency  to  the  Merced ;  the  mountains  and 
their  geological  features;  the  lakes  and  the  statistics  of  their 
shipping ;  Boston  and  San  Francisco ;  Saratoga  and  Salt  Lake- 
City  ;  t£e  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  mines  of  Nevada  and 
CaUfomia;  the  Big  Trees  and  the  Yosemite  Valley;  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  Ghmese;  the  statistics  of  the  hog,  grain,  and 
lumber  trades — these,  and  a  thousand  things  besides,  are  they  not 
all  written  in  this  chronicle  of  250  pp.  ?  The  result  is  a  sort  of 
scrap-book  of  travel,  interesting  but  "  mixed." 

Three  years  would  not  have  been  at  all  too  much  for  thoroughly 
exploring  the  ground  to  which  Mr.  Vivian  gave  as  many  months. 
But  if  in  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  he  had  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  one  or  two  points,  and  carefully  studied  them 
out,  he  would  have  given  us  a  valuable  book.  If,  for  instance, 
with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  Mr. 
Vivian  had  examined  into  the  position  and  prospects  of  these 
trades  in  the  United  States,  he  would  have  done  the  British 
public  good  service.  Instead  of  this  he  gave  only  a  cursory 
inspection  to  one  or  two  iron  works  as  he  passed  through  Pitts- 
burg and  Cleveland,  and  his  remarks  read  like  the  hasty  notes  of 
a  man  who  has  a  train  to  catch,  and  so  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
minute  hand  of  his  watch.  Mr.  Vivian  is  a  geologist  and  a 
miner.  From  the  gold  country,  if  nowhere  else,  one  would 
expect  some  interesting  information.  But  the  geologising  is 
done  from  the  window  of  the  railway  car,  and  the  mining 
information  is  given  at  second  hand.  He  did  make  a  special  and 
rather  troublesome  excursion  to  the  famous  "  Emma"  mine,  but 
by  the  time  he  got  there  it  was  time  to  return,  and  he  saw  only 
the  entrance  to  it ! 

To  travel  in  this  way  through  a  country  is  an  obvious  injustice- 
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both  to  the  country  and  the  traveller.  The  strain  upon  the  latter 
is  too  great,  as  this  volume  bears  witness.  The  mind  becomes 
Jaded  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  perceptions  are  dulled.  How 
else  can  we  excuse  a  traveller  who  disparages  the  scenery  of  the 
Ottawa  Biver ;  who  thinks  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  not  worth 
the  drive  to  them ;  who  has  no  more  to  say  of  the  Saratoga 
waters  than  that  each  one  is  more  nauseous  than  the  hist ;  who 
calls  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  "a  fine  granite  obelisk;"  and 
who  thinks  that  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Hudson  Eirer 
are  almost  equal  to  Swansea  Bay  and  the  Mumbles. 

One  word  as  to  the  printer's  share  of  the  work.  In  these  days 
a  critic  rarely  has  anything  to  say  as  to  the  getting  up  of  a  book 
^except  in  the  way  of  commendation.  But  this  volume  is  really 
unique  in  our  experience.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to  get  itself 
through  the  press  as  best  it  could.  Printer's  errors  abound  on 
every  page,  capitals  are  scattered  about  with  profuse  liberality, 
and  notes  of  exclamation  are  generally  double>barrelled — some- 
times there  is  a  row  of  them,  like  a  file  of  bayonets.  In  repzint- 
ing  these  letters,  the  original  American  address  has  been  sup- 
pressed, but  the  expressions  "  here,"  *'  on  this  side  the  AtUntic," 
&c.,  stand  as  at  first  written,  much  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
reader.  Some  few  of  the  misspelt  words  the  printer  might  object 
to  be  responsible  for,  as  " sterterous,"  "satelites,"  "Knows"  for 
Knowes  (Scot.) ;  "halvens"  for  halvans  (Com.);  "Chandiere" 
for  Cluuiaiere  (Can.)  But  these  are  only  grains  out  of  a  bushel. 
It  is  true  that  the  book  has  been  printed  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  charity  is  severely  taxed  to  hide  such  a 
•multitude  of  sins. 

Allen's  Evolutionist  at  Lakge. 

The  Evohitionist  at  Large.    By   Grant  Allen.     Chatto  and 
Windus.     1881. 

In  charm  of  style  these  papers,  reprinted  from  the  SL  James's 
Cfazeite,  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mr.  AUen  is  a  keen 
•observer,  a  modem  Gilbert  White,  for  whom  nothing  is  insigni- 
ficant, and  who  has  the  art  of  showing  to  others  the  l^uty  which 
he  finds  in  eveiything.  Our  quarrel  with  him  is  that  he  is  as 
dogmatic  as  he  is  observant.  White  had  a  half  belief  that  old 
hens  took  to  crowing  and  developed  spurs  and  wattles;  but  what 
would  White  have  said  to  the  assumptions  which  crop  out  on 
:almost  every  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  pages  1  White  was  an  Oxford 
man ;  and  though  Oxford  in  his  day  was  under  a  cloud,  men  did 
learn  how  to  reason,  and  would  not  have  been  caught  by  a 
•scientist  who  assured  them  that  ^'one-lobed  and  two-loMl  plants 
must  have  split  off  from  one  another  about  their  mode  of  growth 
JOQillions  of  years  ago."    Tlie  very  fascination  of  a  book  like  tliis 
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constitutes  its  danger.  Take  Mr.  Allen's  chapter  on  cnckoo- 
fruit:  he  shows  how,  though  full-grown  plants  live  by  taking 
in  food-stuffs  from  the  air  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  a 
young  seedling  can  no  more  feed  itself  than  a  human  baby  can  ;. 
and  so  food  is  stored  up  for  it  beforehand  by  the  parent  stock. 
Plants,  again,  grow  mainly  not  from  the  earth  but  from  the  air, 
out  of  which  the  arum  manufactures  its  big  glossy  leaves ;  and, 
since  its  earlier  ancestors  must  have  been  in  constant  danger 
from  rabbits,  goats,  and  such  like,  U  has  acquired  its  acrid  juice 
as  a  defence  against  its  enemies.  The  fertilisation  of  the  arum, 
by  flies  attracted  by  the  colour,  is  most  interestingly  sketched. 
The  pistils  ripen  first,  and  when  the  insects  have  entered  they 
are  caught  and  kept  as  in  a  lobster  pot  by  several  little  hairs- 
pointing  downwards,  which  wither  away  as  soon  as  the  pollen 
IS  discharged,  leaving  the  flies  free  to  carry  the  pollen  which  has 
fallen  on  them  to  another  flower.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  its 
bright  colour  and  pleasant  taste  attract  small  birds  who  eat 
and  die,  forming  manure  heaps  for  the  young  plant.  AU  this  i» 
clearly  and  pleasantly  put ;  but  it  is  vitiated  by  the  assumption 
that  the  arum  behaves  thus  because  it  finds  its  advantage  in  so- 
doing.  This  sort  of  assumption  runs  through  the  whole  book. 
Mr.  Allen  confesses  that  "  not  much  is  known  geologically  about 
the  predecessors  of  frogs ;  the  tailless  amphibians  are  late  arrivals, 
upon  earth;"  and  yet  he  adds,  "some  ancestors  of  theirs, 
primeval  newts  or  salamanders,  must  have  gone  on  for  countless- 
centuries  improving  themselves  in  their  adult  shape  from  age  to 
age,  yet  bringing  afl  their  young  into  the  world  from  the  eggy  as- 
mere  mud-fish  still,  in  much  the  same  state  as  their  unimproved 
forefathers  had  done  millions  of  seons  before."  Verily,  the 
dogmatism  of  science  is  as  reckless  as  that  of  the  most  recklesa 
theologian.  The  tadpole  and  the  ascidian  ktn^a  are  identical  > 
we  have  Professor  Ray  Lankester's  word  for  it.  In  the  ascidian 
we  see  adult  degeneracy,  in  the  frog  adult  progress ;  and  if  you 
object  thart  the  ascidian  has  only  one  eye,  we  human  beings  retain  a 
memory  of  this  in  the  cross-connection  between  eyes  and  brain,  of 
the  right  optic  nerve  going  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  vice 
vei'sd.  We  much  prefer  Mr.  Allen  when,  for  a  wonder,  he 
hesitates  and  acknowledges  that  all  is  not  yet  plain.  The 
wild  strawberry  has  its  primitive  form  in  the  potentilla ;  the 
berry  has  developed  in  order  to  attract  birds  and  insects,  so  that 
its  seeds  may  get  dispersed  in  good  situations.  "Why  then  are 
there  still  potentilla  fruit  clusters  which  consist  of  groups  of  dry 
seed-like  nuts  1  Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Science  cannot  answer  ua 
yet.  In  this  case  the  botanist  can  only  suggest."  We  wish  Mr. 
Allen  would  always  be  content  with  suggesting ;  and  would  not 
talk  of  "freaks  of  nature,"  believing  as  he  does  in  "law.*.*  It  is 
delightful  to  trace  unexpected  resemblances  between  dissimilar 
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tilings — ^to  show  that  a  cocoa-nut  is  a  kind  of  plum,  and  that 
crabs  are  lobsters  whose  tails  are  merely  rudimentary,  because 
they  live  where  tails  are  useless,  and  that  slues  are  snails  who 
have  their  houses  inside.  But  the  young  need,  to  be  cautioned 
against  taking  for  granted  that  all  this  has  come  about  during 
measureless  seons  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  as  absolutely 
certain.  When  development  is  proved,  it  wUl  be  time  enough  to 
•consider  whether  it  can  be  reconciled  with  Scripture.  But  can  it  be 
proved  1  And  are  the  aeons  so  measureless  %  The  tendency  of 
the  latest  geological  research  is  to  shorter  time  periods,  and 
evolution  is  only  a  tentative  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  We 
have  noticed  this  book  to  warn  readers  against  being  carried  away 
l)y  its  plausibility. 


\*  In  onr  notice  of  Professor  Fowler^s  "  Locke  "  in  the  last  nnmber, 
we  inadvertently  did  the  author  injustice  on  two  points.  1.  '*  Professor 
Fowler  thinks  that  Locke's  Hum^hts  on  Editeatwn,  is  even  of  greater 
practical  valne  at  the  present  day  than  the  EamyJ'^  This  oomparatiye 
•estimate  is  really  Leibnitz's,  which  Professor  Fowler  marks  as  "  cnrions." 
2.  On  p.  502,  Professor  Fowler's  name  is  sabstitated  for  Professor 
NichoPs.  Bnt  as  this  occnrs  in  the  notice  of  Professor  Nichors  "  Byron," 
we  have  no  doubt  that  most  readers  made  the  necessary  coxrection. 


» 
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Abt.  I. — The  Life  of  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde.  Illus- 
trated by  Extracts  from  his  Diary  and  Correspon- 
dence. By  LiEUT.-GrENERAL  Shadwell,  C.B.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Portrait  and  Maps.    Blackwood.    1881. 

Events  move  at  such  a  rapid  pace,  and  one  interest  so  soon 
drives  out  another  in  this  intense  life  of  ours,  that  what 
happened  five-and-twenty  years  ago  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten  as  to  its  details,  even  when  it  is  such  an  important 
affair  as  the  Indian  Mutiny.  For  one  who  reads  Eaye,  and 
cares  to  get  a  really  intelligent  notion  of  the  course  of 
affairs  during  that  momentous  struggle,  there  are  many 
scores  who  are  content  with  the  general  idea  that  the  year 
1857  was  a  crisis  in  our  eifipirOy  and  that  we  were  saved 
from  danger  such  as  had  never  before  threatened  us  in  the 
East  by  a  few  providential  men — the  Lawrences,  Hodson,  of 
Hodson's  Horse,  Outram,  Havelock,  and  Colin  CampbeU. 

The  recent  campaigns  in  Afghanistan,  however,  have 
lately  turned  all  minds  eastward  ;  and  Lieut.-General 
Shadwell  brings  out  his  Life  of  Lord  Clyde  at  a  time  when 
such  a  work  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.  For  Lord  Clyde's 
life  belongs  in  very  great  part  to  Indian  history.  Besides 
his  work  in  the  Mutiny,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Sikh  war,  of  which  the  issue  at  one  time  seemed  so 
doubtful ;  and  he  came  in  for  part  of  the  abuse  so  freely 
lavished  on  the  different  English  generals  by  critics  who 
contradicted  one  another. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  wish  to  bring  Lord 
Clyde's  life  before  our  readers.  Not  only  was  he  one  great 
instrument  in  God's  hands  for  suppressing  the  Mutiny, 
he   was   also,  in   an  eminent   degree,    a   type    of   the 
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English  officer  of  the  old  school.  Trained  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  in  days  when  the  army  was  widely  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  days  which  the  men  of  progress  are  some- 
times tempted  to  look  back  on  with  a  sneer,  bat  which  form 
one  of  the  heroic  ages  of  our  country,  he  was  second  to  no 
commander  whom  England  ever  produced  in  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  old  traditions — ^implicit  subordination, 
anxious  care  for  human  life,  a.  personal  interest  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  command.  These  traits  come  out  con- 
stantly in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  letter  in  which  Colin 
Campbell  congratulates  General  Wilson  on  the  taking 
of  Delhi  emphatically  praises  him  for  not  having  made  the 
attempt  till  he  had  troops  enough  to  make  success  certain. 
The  differences  with  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  led  to  his  re- 
signing his  Indian  command  in  1852,  were  due  to  what  the 
Governor-General  styled  "  over-cautious  reluctance "  in 
advancing  against  marauding  hill  tribes.  Of  that  know- 
ledge of  his  men  which  he  held  to  be  such  an  important 
part  of  an  officer's  duty,  and  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
too  lightly  esteemed  in  these  days  of  greater  social  bitter- 
ness, a  touching  instance  is  given  at  the  end  of  General 
Shad  well's  first  volume.  While  Sir  Colin  was  inspecting 
the  depot  at  Chichester,  he  noticed  an  old  man,  evidently 
an  old  soldier,  though  in  plain  clothes,  apparently  watching 
his  movements.  As  he  was  leaving  the  barrack-yard,  the 
man  came  forward,  drew  himself  up,  made  the  military 
salute,  and  with  the  usual  respect,  said :  ''  Sir  Colin,  may  I 
speak  to  you  ?  Look  at  me,  sir ;  do  you  recollect  me  ?" 
*'  Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  *'  What  is  my  name  ?"  It  was 
given.  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  where  did  you  last  see  me  ?"  "  In 
the  breach  of  St.  Sebastian,  badly  wounded,  by  my  side." 
"Right,  sir."  "I  can  tell  you  something  more.  You 
were  No.  —  in  the  front  rank  of  my  company."  "  Eight, 
sir."  Sir  Colin  was  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to 
give  the  old  man  a  present,  when  he  stepped  forward,  laid 
bis  hand  on  his  chiefs  wrist,  and  said:  "No,  sir ;  that  is 
not  what  I  want ;  but  you  will  be  going  to  Shorncliffe  to 
inspect  there.  My  son,  in  the  Inniskillings,  is  there ;  and 
if  you  will  call  him  out  and  say  that  you  Imew  his  father, 
that  is  what  I  could  wish."  This  anecdote  proves  much 
more  than  merely  a  retentive  memory ;  it  shows  that  its 
subject  had  taught  his  men  to  love  him,  and  to  feel  that 
they  could  come  to  him  in  difficulties ;  and  also  that  he 
had  the  rare  gift  of  marking  each  individual  in  a  crowd. 
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which  is  as  essential  in  a  good  general  as  it  is  in  a  good 
shepherd.  The  I'imes  was  quite  right,  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Clyde's  funeral,  in  insisting  that  such  a  life  has  a  far 
higher  value  for  Englishmen  than  more  brilliant  and  less 
trustworthy  careers.  Our  greatness  as  a  nation  is  much 
more  due  to  steady  ability  and  true  integrity  than  to  the 
power  of  extraordinary  and  occasional  genius.  Herein  lies 
the  lesson  of  Colin  Campbell's  career.  His  early  friendless- 
ness  has  been  exaggerated :  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  his  merit  was  unrecognised  until  quite  late  in 
life.  The  very  reverse  was  the  case ;  he  gained  powerful 
friends,  because  he  deserved  them.  As  General  Eyre  says 
in  the  preface,  such  a  simple  memoir  of  a  true  and  simple 
life  ''  cannot  fail  to  afford  a  most  encouraging  example  to 
all  young  soldiers,  who  will  see  in  it  to  what  the  humblest 
and  most  friendless  of  them  may  aspire  when  animated  by 
that  noble  sense  of  duty  which  influenced  his  every  act." 

For  Colin  Campbell  was  not  bom  to  greatness;  he 
achieved  it.  His  family,  of  repute  in  the  Isle  of  Islay,  had 
been  ruined  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  had 
removed  to  Glasgow,  where  his  father,  John  Macliver, 
worked  as  a  carpenter.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Islay 
Campbells ;  and  his  being  called  by  her  name  instead  of 
his  father's,  was,  as  those  who  can  look  back  thirty  years 
will  remember,  made  the  ground  of  innumerable  stories. 
It  originated,  says  his  biographer,  in  a  mistake.  At  ten 
years  of  age  his  maternal  uncle.  Colonel  John  Campbell, 
took  charge  of  him,  and,  before  he  was  sixteen,  introduced 
him  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  promised  him  a  com- 
mission. ''  What,  another  of  the  clan  ?"  said  the  Duke,  at 
the  same  time  entering  him  on  the  books  of  the  9th  Begi- 
ment  of  Foot  as  Colin  Campbell,  by  which  name  he  was 
thenceforth  known.  After  the  interview,  the  boy  protested ; 
but  his  uncle  assured  him  that  Campbell  was  a  better  name 
to  get  on  with  than  Macliver ;  so  Campbell  he  became,  and 
presumably  persuaded  the  sister,  Marjory  Alicia,  for  whose 
welfare  he  was  so  tenderly  anxious  throughout  life,  to  make 
the  same  change. 

Of  his  early  days  General  Shadwell  has  little  to  tell  us. 
One  of  Colin  Campbell's  marked  peculiarities  was  his  shrink- 
ing from  notoriety ;  and,  owing  to  this,  the  record  of  his  life 
is  necessarily  an  imperfect  one.  In  his  will  he  charged  his 
trustees  if  they  should  find  it  needful  to  publish  a  memoir, 
to  take  care  that  it  be  limited  to  '*  the  modest  recital  of  the 
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services  of  an  old  soldier."  This  limitation  aocoonts  for  the 
delay  of  seventeen  years,  as  well  as  for  the  paucity  of  details 
respecting  what,  in  him,  as  in  most  men  who  have  risen  to 
emmence,  would  be  a  specially  interesting  time,  because  it 
would  give  us  hints  of  the  formation  of  a  character  so  nobly 
developed  in  later  life.  Colin  Campbell's  cousin,  Mr.  P.  8. 
MacUver,  M.F.,  is  responsible  for  the  few  facts  given  re- 
specting his  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  Colin  was 
bom  in  1792 ;  and  his  first  schooling  was  received  at  the 
Glasgow  High  School,  in  the  class-books  of  which  he 
appears  as  Colin  Macliver  No.  1,  to  distinguish  him  from 
a  cousin  of  the  same  name.  His  uncle  kept  him  for  some 
years  at  school  at  Gosport ;  and  he  got  his  commission  in 
May,  1808. 

Promotion  was  rapid  in  those  days :  five  weeks  after  he 
entered  the  army  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and  in  August 
of  the  ^ame  year  he  sailed  for  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Yimiera.  Of  the  way  he  was  first 
brought  under  fire  he  used  in  after  life  to  speak  in  terms  of 
deep  gratitude.  ''  He  was  with  the  rear  company  of  his 
battalion,  when  his  captain,  an  officer  of  years  and  ex- 
perience, called  the  boy-lieutenant  to  his  side,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  leading  him  by  the  flank  of  the  battalion  to 
its  front,  walked  with  him  up  and  down  the  front  of  the 
leading  company  for  several  minutes,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  had  begun  to  open  fire.  He  then 
let  go  the  lad's  hand  (Colin  was  not  yet  sixteen)  and  told 
him  to  join  his  company.  The  object  was  to  give  the 
youngster  confidence ;  and  it  succeeded."  The  name  of  the 
officer  who  showed  such  thought  for  his  young  subaltern 
should  have  been  put  on  record.  It  was  true  kindness ; 
for,  though  to  be  under  fire  then  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  now,  a  boy  of  sixteen  could  not  help  feeling 
nervous,  until  he  had  actually  tested  the  danger. 

After  Yimiera,  Colin's  battalion,  commanded  by  his 
friend  Lieut.-Col.  Cameron,  was  placed  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  shared  in  the  advance  to  Salamanca  and  the 
subsequent  retreat  to  Corunna.  In  this  retreat  young 
Colin  had  his  share  of  suffering ;  the  soles  of  his  boots 
were  quite  worn  away ;  and  from  his  never  having  been 
able  to  take  them  off,  the  uppers  adhered  so  closely  to  his 
legs  that,  when  he  got  on  board  ship,  he  had  to  steep 
them  in  hot  water  and  cut  them  away  in  strips,  a  ^ood 
deal  of  the  skin  coming  off  in  the  process.    Several  times 
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over,  General  Shadwell  speaks  of  the  good  training  which 
officers  got  nnder  Sir  John  Moore,  how  it  made  them 
careful  of  their  men,  stndions  of  their  comfort,  taking  a 
personal  interest  in  them  individaally.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  snfferings  of  this  retreat  taught  GoUn  that 
caution  to  which  he  owed  the  title  of  "  Old  Take-Care." 
He  had  seen  Moore's  advance  checked  and  turned  into  a 
disastrous  retreat  through  want  of  money  and  magazines ; 
and  he  determined  never  to  stir  till  his  commissariat 
arrangements  were  in  proper  order. 

He  next  served  in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  where  (as 
everybody  knows)  Lord  Chatham,  instead  of  sailing  up 
the  Scheldt  and  destroying  the  French  fleet  off  Antwerp, 
delayed  so  long  at  the  siege  of  Flushing  that  his  grand 
expedition  effected  nothing.  Seven  thousand  men  died 
out  of  40,000 ;  and  the  survivors  carried  away  with  them 
the  seeds  of  that  Walcheren  fever  which  few  were  ever 
able  to  shake  off. 

We  next  find  the  young  lieutenant  at  Barossa,  where,  all 
the  other  officers  being  wounded,  the  command  of  the  two 
flank  companies  of  his  regiment  devolved  on  him.  Up 
to  the  decisive  battle  of  Yitioria,  in  which  he  took  part, 
he  was  almost  constantly  in  the  field;  and  his  habit  of 
journal-writing  gives  us  some  interesting  hints  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  It  also  shows  how  eagerly  he 
took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  came  in  his 
way,  learning  French  and  Spanish  from  the  Spanish 
families  that  sought  the  protection  of  the  English  lines; 
and  also  how,  in  spite  of  every  temptation  to  run  in 
debt,  he  formed  and  steadily  kept  the  resolve  to  live  on 
his  pay.  After  Yittoria  came  the  sie^e  of  San  Sebastian. 
Golin's  share  in  this  deserves  a  detailed  notice,  which  is 
easily  given,  though  his  record  for  the  day  contains  only 
the  word  "Storm!"  A  letter  to  Sir  John  Cameion  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the  assault.  Colin  headed  the 
storming  party,  and  was  twice  wounded.  The  attack 
failed,  owing,  Colin  thinks,  to  its  having  been  made  in  the 
dark;  but  none  the  less  conspicuous  was  the  gallantry 
of  the  young  leader.  Seven  weeks  afterwards  the  place 
was  taken ;  and  Colin  was  left  in  hospital.  Hearing, 
however,  of  the  fighting  on  the  French  frontier,  he  and 
a  brother  officer  made  off,  and,  by  dint  of  crawling  and 
an  occasional  lift  from  commissariat  waggons,  reached 
the  army  and  were  present  in  the  action  of  Croix  des 
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Bonqaets.  Here  Colin  Campbell  commanded  the  leading 
company,  and  was  again  badly  wounded,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  severe  reprimand  from  Colonel  Cameron 
for  breach  of  discipline  in  leaving  hospital  before  he  was 
discharged. 

Bringing  to  England  the  character  of  **  a  most  gallant 
and  meritorious  young  oflacer,"  he  got  a  temporary  pen- 
sion of  £100  a  year,  and  was  despatched  to  Nova  Scotia, 
war  having  broken  out  with  the  United  States.  Here 
his  wounds  became  so  troublesome  that  he  was  sent  home 
invalided.  A  course  of  baths  in  the  South  of  France 
set  him  right ;  a,;nd  he  was  able  in  1819  to  serve  in  the 
West  Indies,  spending  two  years  in  Barbadoes  and  five 
in  Demerara,  the  good  pay  of  the  West  Indian  service 
making  his  position  pecuniarily  easy,  though  for  the 
purchase  of  his  majority  he  was  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  a  Demerara  friend.  All  this  time  he  was  sending  his 
father  nearly  £40  a  year,  and  he  had  lost  his  pension 
through  neglecting  to  take  steps  for  its  renewal.  A 
portrait  of  him,  painted  just  after  his  return  to  England 
in  1826,  shows  a  mass  of  curly  brown  hair,  a  well-shaped 
mouth,  and  a  wide  brow,  already  foreshadowing  the  deep 
lines  which  became  so  marked  a  feature  in  later  years. 
His  over-broad  shoulders  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  his 
well-knit  and  powerful  frame ;  but  he  had  what  is  styled 
**  an  agreeable  presence,"  and  his  engaging  manners  made 
him  popular  both  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Wherever  he  went  he  made  friends.  His  regiment 
(now  the  21st)  was  quartered  at  Windsor ;  and  he  soon  got 
to  be  a  guest  of  Dr.  Eeane,  the  well-known  head-master  of 
Eton.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  always  checked  undue  fa- 
miliarity. At  dinner,  some  one  asked  him,  "  How  did  you 
feel  at  San  Sebastian?"  ^*Very  much  (was  the  cool 
reply)  as  if  I  should  get  my  company,  if  I  succeeded." 

After  six  years  of  home  service,  he  was  able  to  buy  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  unattached.  How  the  money  was 
found,  whether  by  a  still  kinder  friend  than  the  man 
who  helped  him  to  his  majority,  or  from  savings  out  of  his 
Demerara  pay,  we  are  curious  to  know. 

The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  waiting  on  fortune. 
The  half-pay  lieutenant-colonel  went  to  Belgium  to  watch 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  which  the  brave  old  Chasse  and 
his  raw  Dutch  recruits  made  such  a  fine  defence  against 
the  French.  With  his  usual  industry  he  wrote  an  elaborate 
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account  of  the  operations,  and  sent  it  in  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  He  then  travelled  in  Germany,  inspecting  the 
Bhine  fortresses,  and  meeting  Dr.  Jacobson,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Chester,  mth  whom  he  returned  to  England,  and 
whom  he  soon  after  visited  at  Oxford.  His  diary  during 
all  this  time  is  the  record  of  disappointment  after  dis- 
appointment. He  even  applied  for  the  Governorship  of  Sierra 
Leone ;  but,  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  nation, 
Lord  Pitzroy  Somerset  would  not  hear  of  his  burying 
himself  in  a  position  where  (as  he  told  him)  ''  sta^  as  long 
as  you  willy  you  can  neither  gain  credit  for  administration, 
nor  forward  your  professional  views."  His  patience  was 
sorely  tried  by  this  long  waiting,  inevitable  at  a  time  when 
the  close  of  a  long  war  had  thrown  a  large  part  of  the 
army  out  of  employment.  One  entry  in  his  diary  is 
amusing.  He  went  to  a  London  ball,  and  noticed  ^*  three 
Poles  and  some  Frenchmen,  all  adventurers,  undis- 
tinguished by  talent,  or  even  personal  appearance,  and  all 
evidently  in  search  of  women  with  money."  One  of  these 
a  Polish  general,  at  least  fifty  years  old,  was  hoaxed  into 
believing  that  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  was  an  heiress. 
He  accordingly  made  himself  ridiculous,  and  Colin,  who 
did  not  dance,  '*  was  highly  entertained  by  following  the 
movements  of  this  wily  and  penniless  adventurer,''  and  at 
the  same  time  not  a  little  mortified  *'  at  this  appetite  of  our 
countrywomen  for  patronising  foreigners." 

At  last,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  gave  him  the  alternative 
of  going  out  to  India  with  his  old  regiment,  the  9th,  or  ex- 
changing for  home  service.  He  chose  the  latter,  fearing 
his  wounds  and  his  Demerara  fever  would  make  his  life 
miserable.  In  May,  1885,  therefore,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in  the  9th  and  transferred  to  the  98th,  the 
depot-captain  of  which  was  Captain  Eyre,  now  the  general 
who  suggested  to  General  Shadwell  the  work  before  us. 
Eyre,  and  after  him  Sir  C.  Napier,  at  once  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Colin  Campbell's  ability.  They  felt  he 
would  develop,  if  he  should  ever  be  in  higher  command 
where  tactical  and  strategical  skill  were  required. 

For  the  present  he  was  quite  content,  now  that  he  had 
got  the  command  of  a  regiment,  to  carry  out  Sir  John 
Moore's  system,  on  which,  by  the  way,  the  existing  regula- 
tions of  the  army  are  founded.  '*  There  was  no  secret  in 
his  method.  The  oflicers  were  instructed  and  shared  their 
duties  with  the  soldiers ;  and,  by  the  development  of  the 
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company  system,  under  which  the  captains  and  sabaltems 
were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privateSi  a  knowledge  of  each  other 
was  obtained,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  engendered  be- 
tween the  several  ranks.  This,  far  from  producing  famili- 
arity, had  the  effect  of  making  the  officer  take  an  interest 
in  the  soldier,  and  of  calling  forth  a  responsive  and  willing 
obedience  from  the  latter,  who  soon  learned  to  look  upon 
his  officer  as  the  protector  of  his  interests  and  his  best 
friend."  That  is  General  ShadwelFs  explanation  of  the 
system ;  and  the  man  who  carried  it  out,  '^  stem  in  rebuke 
— ^for,  with  the  temperament  natural  to  his  Highland  blood, 
he  was  prone  to  anger  when  occasion  stirred  it — was, 
on  the  other  hand,  gentle  and  indulgent  towards  all  such 
as  manifested  anxiety  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Nor  did  he  make  any  difference  between  ranks.  Punctual 
and  strict  in  his  own  duties,  he  made  his  officers  imitate 
his  example ;  and  though  there  were  occasions  on  which, 
from  excess  of  zeal,  he  was  apt  sometimes  to  overstrain 
the  machinery,  yet  he  succeeded  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  espiit  de  corps,  and  in  making  both  officers  and 
soldiers  happy  and  proud  of  serving  under  his  command." 

Frugal  from  inclination  as  well  as  by  habit,  Colin 
Campbell  laid  great  stress  on  economy  in  the  officers'  mess. 
He  always  dined  there,  regarding  such  intercourse  as  one 
of  the  principal  levers  of  discipline,  and  making  it  a 
means  of  winning  the  love  of  his  officers,  by  showing  his 
sympathy  with  their  pursuits.  In  fact,  he  was  a  model 
colonel ;  and  if  his  horror  of  debt,  for  young  subalterns  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  down  expense, 
were  more  widely  felt  by  those  in  command,  the  complaint 
would  not  be  so  general  that  the  army  is  too  expensive  for 
any  but  rich  men's  sons.  And  surely  it  is  a  national  loss 
that  such  a  complaint  should  be  well  founded.  War  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  profession  of  arms  inevitable ;  therefore 
the  efforts  of  all  Christians  should  be  directed  towards 
making  our  army  life  more  congenial  to  God-fearing  men ; 
and  one  certain  way  of  doing  this  is  to  check  that  ex- 
travagance which  is  an  incentive  to  sinful  dissipation,  as 
well  as  an  index  of  it. 

Marching  from  Portsmouth  to  Weedon,  and  thence  by 
Manchester  to  Hull,  was  a  much  better  way  of  testing 
the  discipline  of  a  regiment,  and  training  it  in  endurance, 
than  the  present  plan  of  going  by  rail.    The  98th  was  re- 
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markable  for  sobriety,  a  rare  virtae  among  soldiers  in 
those  days ;  ''  the  fact  was,  Colin  Campbell  appealed  to  the 
reason  and  feelings  of  the  men,  and  made  it  a  point  with 
them  to  be  present  and  sober  in  their  billets,  at  tattoo,  and 
at  morning  parade  for  the  march."  How  well  the  men  were 
in  hand  is  shown  by  the  following  incident.  Sir  C.  Napier, 
retnming  from  a  tour  of  inspection,  came  into  Newcastle 
on  the  coach  at  noon,  and  got  down  at  the  inn  where  the 
passengers  dined,  and  where  Campbell  was  billeted. 

"  Seeing  a  bugler  of  the  98th  at  the  door,  he  inquired  if  the 
commanding  officer  was  inside,  and  on  being  told  he  was,  at  once 
introduced  himself.  Looking  at  lus  watch,  and  remarking  that 
the  coach  stopped  so  many  minutes  for  dinner,  <  Can  you  get  the 
men  under  arms,'  he  asked,  *  before  it  goes  on  again  1 '  '  Yes,' 
was  the  unhesitating  reply.  *  The  billets  are  pretty  handy,  and 
just  now  the  officers  will  he  visiting  the  men  at  their  dinners.'  So 
the  '  assembly '  was  sounded ;  the  men  were  collected  and  formed 
up  in  front  of  the  inn,  where  Sir  Charles,  during  dinner,  cross- 
questioned  the  colonel  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
internal  economy  of  the  regiment.  He  then  inspected  the  troops, 
and  on  finishing  the  last  company,  just  as  the  horses  were  put  to, 
he  mounted  the  box,  remarlang :  '  That's  what  I  call  inspecting  a 
regiment.'  Some  officers  might  have  called  it  sharp  practice ;  but 
it  was  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  discipline  and  order  which  Colin 
Campbell  had  perfected  in  those  under  lus  command." 

The  north  of  England  at  th^t  time  was  fall  of  troops, 
for  the  Chartists  were  giving  trouble,  and  the  depression  of 
trade  had  thrown  hundreds  out  of  work.  The  whole  cor- 
respondence between  Campbell  and  Napier  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  things  have  in  forty  years  certainly  got 
better.  Trade  was  as  bad  two  years  ago  as  it  was  in  1839 ; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  an  outbreak,  because 
the  political  situation  was  less  strained,  and  the  artisan 
class  has  come  to  recognise  that  both  the  great  parties  are 
alike  anxious  to  promote  their  real  welfare. 

No  wonder  Napier,  after  such  a  success  as  the  unlooked- 
for  inspection,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  colonel  of  the 
98th.  He  speaks  of  ''your  beautiful  regiment,"  and  says^ 
"  I  have  sixteen  under  my  command,  and  I  wish  every  one 
was  commanded  by  such  a  grumbler  as  you.'*  And  equally 
favourable  was  the  testimony  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
magistrates,  who  acknowledged  that  the  peace  of  the  town 
had  been  due  to  his  vigilance  and  promptitude,  and  to  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  orders.    Indeed, 
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Campbell  became  immensely  popular ;  and  when  one  thinks 
of  "  war-bred  Sir  Colin  "  (the  phrase  is  Napier's),  most  of 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  the  hut  and  the  barrack, 
one  is  astonished  to  hear  of  ''  his  lively  and  agreeable  con- 
versation, as  well  as  his  conspicuously  refined  and  delicate 
manners,  especially  towards  women,  making  him  a  re- 
markable favourite,"  though  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
''  children  were  his  especial  delight,"  and  were  singularly 
fond  of  him. 

This  period  is  important  in  Campbell's  career.  The 
calmness  that  he  showed  in  the  midst  of  excitement  augured 
well  for  his  fitness  for  high  command  ;  and  many  thought 
what  Napier  expressed  when  he  said  :  *'  It's  no  use  for  a 
man  to  have  good  men  under  him  if  he  does  not  push  to 
make  them  known."  Campbell  was  well  pushed  at  head- 
quarters ;  and  when  in  1841  troops  were  wanted  in  China, 
the  destination  of  the  98th  was  changed  from  Mauritius, 
and  it  was  sent  off  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Heat  was 
here  the  worst  enemy.  The  soldier  s  dress  was  in  those 
days  sadly  ill-adapted  to  the  fierce  Chinese  summer.  Sun- 
stroke was  fatal  to  many ;  the  colonel  himself  was  struck 
down  by  it.  Nor  was  the  mortality  lessened  when  the 
regiment  went  into  quarters  in  Hong  Eong,  then  terribly 
unhealthy.  In  eighteen  months,  out  of  766  the  deaths  were 
432.  This  led  Campbell — always  anxious  to  save  his  men 
— to  get  authority  to  change  to  the  better  climate  of 
Chusan.  There  he  spent  some  time,  '*  saving  a  little 
money  "  (as  he  was  always  glad  to  do,  though  his  ideas  on 
Chinese  loot  were  such  as  any  Englishman  may  be  proud 
of),*  and  nursing  the  health  of  the  regiment  by  keeping 
them  from  drink  and  going  in  zealously  for  drill.  His  own 
health  compelled  him  (he  says  in  his  journal)  to  dine  early, 
and  he  could  not  take  wine  without  suffering  for  it — ^^two 
trials  to  one  who  had  to  dine  often  at  mess  and  in  society. 
With  the  Chinese  he  got  on  as  well  as  he  had  done  with 
the  people  at  home.  He  at  once  put  a  stop  to  any  attempt 
at  encroachment ;  Chusan  was  his  post,  and  he  would  allow 
no  mandarin  to  interfere.  But  his  true  kindness  and  even- 
handed  justice  were  thoroughly  appreciated ;  and  when  he 
was  going  away,  the  Chinese  Commissioners  wrote  him  a 

*  speaking  of  Mb  coUeagnes  who  helped  themselyes  so  liberaUy  to 
plunder  at  Chin-kiang-foo,  he  wrote  :  "  I  wished  to  stand  right  with  my 
conscience,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reproach  from  others  while 
enforcing  discipline ;  and  therefore  I  did  not  take  anything." 
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letter  testifying  in  the  strongest  terms  their  satisfaction  at 
the  way  in  which  he  had  acted  during  his  command  in 
Ghnsan. 

All  this  time  he  was  straggling  against  his  old  enemy, 
the  Demerara  agae,  and  his  wonnds  gave  him  almost  con- 
stant tronble.  No  wonder  some  of  the  journal  entries 
show  signs  of  depression.  This,  however,  was  only  tem- 
porary. "  I  have  only  one  thought  and  one  wish  left  (he 
writes),  and  that  is  for  repose ;  for  my  spirit  has  already 
been  sufficiently  broken  by  disappointment ;  and,  as  all  I 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  success  or  mis- 
carriage in  professional  struggles  is  an  empty  sound.'' 
This  is  strange  language  in  one  who  was  twelve  years  later 
to  win  a  name  among  England's  greatest  captains,  and  to 
be  in  God's  hands  a  chief  instrument  in  saving  our  Indian 
Empire.  There  was,  indeed,  always  in  his  nature  a  vein 
of  melancholy ;  but  he  had  strength  of  mind  to  combat  it. 
Cheerfulness,  therefore,  alternates  with  gloom  in  the 
journal,  the  extracts  from  which  are  the  most  valuable  part 
of  General  Shadwell's  book — ^valuable  as  giving  clear 
insight  into  a  character  that  well  deserves  to  be  studied. 
Thus,  about  a  month  after  the  above  entry,  we  have  the 
following  in  Spanish,  for,  like  Charles  V.,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  Spanish  a  good  language  for  praying  in  : — *'  This 
is  my  fifty-fifth  birthday.  I  thank  God  most  sincerely 
and  devoutly  for  the  favour  He  has  been  pleased  to  extend 
to  me,  and  for  enabling  me  to  render  assistance  to  those 
who  had  a  right  to  expect  it  from  me,  when  I  had  the  means 
of  affording  them  aid." 

Peace  was  made  with  China ;  but  the  Sikhs  were  restless, 
and  the  98th,  on  leaving  Chusan,  was  landed  at  Calcutta, 
and  went  to  Dinapore.  Campbell  must  have  regretted  the 
capital  field  which  the  rough,  hilly  island  afforded  for 
skirmishing,  sham  fights,  and  other  work  which  was 
*'  something  more  than  the  ordinary  mechanical  evolutions 
of  the  parade  ground."  He  kept  up  the  drill  on  board  ship, 
and  landed  his  men  in  such  perfect  order  that,  when  they 
were  inspected  at  Dinapore,  even  he  was  satisfied.  The 
entry  in  the  journal  is : 

"  Men  steady  as  rocks ;  moving  by  bugle-sound  as  correctly  as 
by  word  of  command.  .  .  .  Spoke  to  the  regiment  in  the  even- 
ing; complimented  them  on  their  conduct  and  intelligence  at 
the  inspection,  after  a  march  of  six  weeks  following  on  a  four 
months    voyage  through  the  tropics — the  same  precision  and 
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accuracy  as  if  they  had  been  daily  at  drill.  Told  them  it  was 
attributable  to  the  original  instruction  of  the  soldiers  being 
perfect ;  complimented  them  on  their  good  conduct  on  the  march. 
.  .  .  Told  the  corps  that  there  not  having  been  a  single  defaulter 
from  drunkenness  or  any  other  breach  of  rules  the  day  before 
inspection  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  high  feeling  existing 
among  them.  That  this  high  feeling  had  its  origin  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  to  their  duty,  in  their  looking  after  the  wants 
of  the  men,  in  their  care  to  procure  for  the  solmer  all  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  and  in  sharing  in  every  duty  of  every  kind 
which  the  soldier  was  called  on  to  perform.  That  the  feeling 
was  owing  to  this  system  of  there  being  but  one  rule  for  officers 
and  men  in  all  and  every  circumstance.  The  men  worked  very 
cheerfully  in  helping  the  baggage  over  difficulties,  the  officer 
helping  and  being  present  in  the  rain  and  mud  with  the  soldier. 
With  this  example  of  his  officer  there  was  no  complaint — nothing 
but  cheerfulness  and  good-humour ;  and  so  it  will  ever  be  under 
this  system,  from  which  so  much  advantage  has  been  derived  in 
the  diminution  of  crime,  and  by  the  attachment  and  respect  felt 
by  the  soldier  for  his  officer  under  such  circumstances." 

This  is  Campbell's  ownaccoTint  of  what  General  Shadwell 
calls  "  Sir  John  Moore's  system ; "  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  these  results  had  been  obtained  with  a  number  of 
young  of&cers  in  the  regiment,  who  could  not  see  the  need 
of  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  '^  The  same  attention  (he 
remarked  in  his  speech  at  the  mess)  will  always  bring  the 
same  results ;  and  as  the  officers  do  their  duty,  so  will  the 
non-commissioned  officers  do  theirs." 

This  was  his  leave-taking;  for  Lord  Hardinge  had 
appointed  him  brigadier  in  command  at  Lahore,  though  he 
would  have  much  preferred,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  to 
remain  with  his  regiment.  In  parting,  he  apologised  for 
his  sometimes  anxious  and  hasty  temper,  and  begged  all  to 
forget  the  impatient  manner  of  one  who  had  had  no  other 
thought  or  object  in  life  but  to  add  to  their  honour  and 
reputation,  collectively  and  individually.  Of  this  quickness 
of  temper  he  was  well  aware;  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  himself  to  task  in  his  journal  for  having  forgotten 
himself.  One  entry  runs :  "  Got  very  angry  last  night  when 
speaking  to  Eeiller  about  some  officers  who  had  been  making 
remarks  about  quarters.  I  wish  I  had  not  allowed  my 
temper  to  beat  me ;  but  I  am  too  old,  I  fear,  to  change ; 
and  this  heat  of  temper  has  always  told  against  me." 

At  Lahore  he  displayed  the  same  conscientious  careful- 
ness of  his  men.     Thorough  in  everything,  he  was  not 
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satisfied  with  riding  ronnd  the  works  with  Sir  J.  Littler : 
he  felt  he  mast  go  alone  with  the  engineer,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  troops  for  defence  from  interior  as 
well  as  from  exterior  attack,  and  to  fix  his  own  quarters 
among  the  men,  not  separate  from  them.  Had  this  last 
practice  obtained  among  the  officers  at  Gawnpore  in  1857, 
the  horrors  which  gave  that  place  such  a  sad  notoriety 
would  have  been  impossible. 

His  old  friend  Napier,  then  at  Eurrachee,  fully  agreed 
with  him  on  this  point.  ''  I  am  delighted  (he  wrote)  at  all 
your  precautions  against  surprise.  In  India,  we  who  take 
these  pains  are  reckoned  cowards.  English  officers  think 
it  a  fine,  dashing  thing  to  be  surprised  ; "  and  he  adds,  in 
what  events  proved  to  be  a  prophetic  spirit :  "  The  Indian 
army  wants  great  radical  reforms;  you  are  too  good  a 
soldier  not  to  have  seen  this  already." 

While  at  Lahore,  Campbell  suffered  a  severe  mortifica- 
tion. Lord  Hardinge  had  promised  that,  if  there  were  any 
active  service,  he  should  share  in  it ;  yet,  when  General 
Whish  went  to  co-operate  with  Edwardes  against  the 
Moolraj  at  Mooltan,  he  was  left  behind,  and  had  to  comfort 
himself  with  the  feeling  that  another  Sikh  war  was  immi- 
nent (the  ill-success  of  Whish's  expedition— far  smaller 
than  Campbell  had  thought  necessary — ^made  this  ine- 
vitable), and  that  the  defence  of  Lahore  was  the  all- 
important  matter. 

During  this  time  he  completed  his  fortieth  year  of 
service ;  and  several  entries  in  his  journal  show  how 
delighted  he  was  to  be  free  from  money  cares,  and  able  to 
provide  sufficiently  for  his  sister.  EOis  remarks  about  debt, 
several  times  repeated,  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  young 
men  in  any  walk  of  life.  Thus  he  remarks : ''  The  life  of  an 
honourable  man  deeply  in  debt  is  a  life  of  thraldom,  always 
of  anxiety,  never  of  comfort.''  His  delight  at  being  rid  of 
the  burden  proved  how  his  sensitive  temperament  had 
fretted  under  it.  Debt  in  his  case  was,  however,  incurred 
always  to  improve  his  position  in  the  army.  The  money 
borrowed  went  to  buy  promotion ;  and  the  extra  pay  thus 
gained  was  in  large  pa^  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
father  and  sister. 

War  did  break  out  very  soon,  Shere  Sing  joining  the 
rebels;  and  Campbell  took  part  in  much  prelimmary 
skirmishing  (on  which  he  remarks  that  Lord  Gough 
frittered  away  his  troops  in  isolated  cavalry  fights),  and 
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afterwards  personally  directed  the  61st  at  the  desperate 
battle  of  Ghmianwalla.  He  was  twice  badly  wonnded ;  a  Sikh 
artiUeryman  defending  his  gun  gave  him  a  deep  sword  cut 
on  the  right  arm,  having  strack  him  in  the  side  with  his 
matchlock.  This  shot  was  stopped  by  a  pistol,  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  His  journal 
gives  the  best  account  extant  of  this  much  criticised  action, 
his  share  in  which  did  not  escape  criticism,  the  Indian 
newspapers  (which  accused  Brigadier  Pennycuick  of  taking 
his  men  into  action  with  unloaded  muskets)  roundly  charg- 
ing him  with  not  having  properly  employed  his  artillery. 
The  charge  was  untrue  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ;  but 
that  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  make  full  use  of  this 
arm  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  an  entry  in  Campbell's 
journal  deplores  the  circumstance,  and  shows  how,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  he  substituted,  at  Goojerat,  artillery 
firing  for  an  infantry  charge  he  had  been  ordered  to  make, 
completely  succeeding  in  the  object  in  view,  and  having 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  so  with  no  loss  to  his  own  men. 

Goojerat  ended  a  war  which  gave  us  as  allies  instead  of 
enemies  the  finest  race  in  India :  we  and  they  had  learned  to 
respect  each  other.  The  journal  describing  the  surrender 
of  the  Sikh  army  is  deeply  interesting :  "  The  gooroo 
(high  priest)  took  the  chair  on  our  general's  right,  after 
laying  down  his  arms,  and  said  in  a  loud,  firm  voice:  *  The 
injustice  of  the  English  drove  me  to  take  up  arms.  They 
confiscated  my  property.  Starvation  and  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition have  forced  me  to  surrender ;  but  for  these  we  should 
have  fought  again.'  The  manner  of  these  men  was  neither 
cringing  nor  offensive.  Most  of  them,  as  they  laid  their 
swords  on  the  ground,  said  with  deep  feeling :  '  Bunjeet 
Singh  has  died  to-day.'    They  are  a  fine,  brave  people." 

In  a  letter  home,  Campbell  remarks  on  the  interest  given 
to  their  recent  battle-ground,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  Alexander's  conflict.  Some  of  us  may 
remember  the  spirited  song,  which  begins  : 

'Twas  on  the  famed  Hydaspes'  banks, 

Where  flourished  erst  the  good  king  Poms, 
The  Sikh  artillery  thinned  our  ranks. 
And  guns  and  batteries  lay  before  us. 
Sabres  drawn  and  bayonets  fixed ; 

Fight  where  fought  great  Alexander, 
Paddy  Gough's  a  cross  betwixt 
A  bulldog  and  a  salamander. 
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The  very  ford,  Campbell  remarks,  at  which  Alexander 
crossed  was  crossed  by  his  division  after  Goojerat,  and, 
I'  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  we  were  attended  by  natives  with 
inflated  skins,  who  saved  such  men  and  beasts  as  were 
carried  down  by  the  stream." 

On  his  being  made  a  K.C.B.,  he  remarks,  ''I  woald 
mnch  rather  have  got  a  year's  latta  (extra  allowance  to 
troops  in  India),  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  leave  this  country 
the  sooner ;  the  day  that  I  do  so  will  terminate  my  military 
career." 

In  spite  of  his  anxiety  to  get  away,  and  his  growing  dis- 
like to  the  little  annoyances  of  garrison  command  and  to 
the  endless  official  letter-writing,  he  was  sent  to  Peshawar, 
and  had  to  take  part  in  raids  against  frontier  tribes. 
Daring  these,  there  was  much  destruction  of  villages, 
entailing  the  death  of  women  and  children  left  to  perish 
in  the  winter.  This  sort  of  work  was  much  against  the 
grain;  and  Campbell  is  careful  to  prove  that  it  was 
ordered  by  the  political,  and  not  by  the  military, "  authority." 
There  was  always  a  danger  of  collision  between  these  two 
powers,  and  it  came  soon  after.  Lord  Dalhousie,  though 
at  first  he  acquiesced  in  Campbell's  suggestions  for  effective 
defence,  by-and-by  ordered  an  attack  on  the  Momunds,  and 
an  invasion  of  Swat.  Sir  Colin  pointed  out  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  season  and  the  insufficient  number  of 
troops;  and,  finding  himself  in  antagonism  with  the 
Government,  and  accused  of  "  over-cautious  reluctance " 
in  moving  against  the  marauders,  he  determined  to  resign. 
With  his  views  of  a  soldier's  duty,  it  seemed  to  him  too 
much  to  authorise  the  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Administration  to  send  troops  beyond  the  frontier  without 
orders  from  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Betuming  to  England,  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  rest  to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward.  The 
Crimean  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
selected  for  command.  He  was  appointed  to  the  High- 
land brigade,  and  found  the  son  of  his  old  friend  and 
patron,  Sir  John  Cameron,  of  the  9th,  in  command  of  the 
42nd.  His  work  at  the  Alma  and  elsewhere  is  matter  of 
history ;  and,  as  he  kept  no  journal  in  the  Crimea,  we  have 
no  personal  record  beyond  a  few  letters. 

Much  of  his  energy  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  men 
during  that  terrible  winter  when  our  troops  suffered  so 
much  from  want  of  everything.    Large  coppers  for  cooking 
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he  got  from  Constantinople,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Turkish  commander ;  and  by  great  effort  he  managed 
to  procure  fuel  from  the  commissariat  when  the  country 
round  grew  bare  of  it.  Though  at  last  he  was  persuaded 
to  move  his  baggage,  which  had  been  lying  in  Balaklava 
harbour,  up  to  a  small  house  near  No.  4  battery,  he  still 
kept  to  his  practice  of  sleeping  in  a  tent  close  to  the 
works,  so  as  to  be  quite  at  hand  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
He  was  nervously  restless.  A  man  coughing,  a  dog  bark- 
ing, a  tent  flapping  in  the  wind,  was  enough  to  startle  him, 
and  he  would  be  up  several  times  in  the  night  visiting  the 
pickets  and  guards  in  the  battery.  When  these  weeks  of 
watching  were  over,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that 
the  officer  who  shared  his  rooms  speaks  of  his  jumping 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  shouting :  '^  Stand  to 
your  arms !  "*  Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  win  love  and 
confidence;  wherever  he  went  he  seemed  to  inspire  the 
men  with  something  of  his  own  energy.  General  Shad- 
well,  who  was  his  aide-de-camp,  says  :  ''  It  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  blind  adherence  to  routine  which  roused 
them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  striving  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation, which  was  readily  and  heartily  bestowed  wherever 
he  thought  it  was  deserved.  Everything  seemed  to  come 
under  his  observation,  but  his  watchful  energy  was  very 
different  from  that  restless  fussiness  which  is  so  often 
mistaken  for  it  and  made  to  take  its  place ;  and  perhaps 
nothing  marked  this  distinction  more  than  the  fact  that 
his  presence  was  always  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  various  nationalities  of  which  his  command 
was  composed." 

This  winter  he  began  that  friendship  with  General 
Yinoy  which  lasted  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  Nor  was 
his  genuine  kindness  confined  to  Europeans.  He  thought 
the  Turks  were  put  upon  in  carrying  fascines  and  platforms 
to  the  front,  and  he  often  interfered  with  what  he  deemed 

*  An  amasing  infitanoe  of  his  thought  for  his  men  occarred  when  he 
heard  that  a  ship  laden  with  hnts  had  anrived  in  Bala.klaya.  He  at  once  rode 
to  head-qnarters  and  applied  for  them.  '^  No  traneport,"  was  the  answer. 
"  If  yon  can  get  transport,  you  may  have  them."  Sir  Colin  at  once  returned 
to  camp,  turned  out  lUl  his  regiments  on  fatigue  duty,  and  marched  them 
to  the  harbour.  The  Highlanders  made  short  work  of  conveying  the  huts, 
piece  by  piece,  on  their  shoulders  to  the  camp,  captain  and  subaltern  all 
sharing  alike  in  the  work  with  right  good  wilL  Thus  the  Highland  brigade 
got  hutted ;  and  "when  the  Commander-in-chief  saw  the  arrangements,  he 
remarked  that  they  were  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
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these  unreasonable  requisitions.  Through  his  representa- 
tions working  pay  was  granted  to  such  parties,  and  regularly 
given  by  one  of  his  own  staff,  till  the  Turkish  commandant 
refused  it  from  an  overstrained  feeling  of  etiquette.  His 
letters  show  how  different  that  time  of  hardship  was  from 
the  **  hard  fight  on  a  sunshiny  day  "  (as  he  phrases  it), 
which  was  aU  our  troops  were  prepared  for. 

At  the  end  he  was  disappointed.  He  and  Colonel  Cameron 
had  hoped  the  Highland  brigade  would  be  set  to  storm  the 
Bedan,  and  had  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  With  General 
Simpson  he  did  not  get  on  particularly  well ;  and  when, 
just  before  the  assault,  the  General  told  him  that  Lord 
Panmure  had  offered  him  the  Governorship  of  Malta,  he 
looked  on  the  offer  as  implying  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  Sebastopol  had  fallen. 
He  was  then,  by  virtue  of  his  standing,  second  in  command, 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  General  Simpson  wished  to  retire ; 
but  he  was  angry,  and  it  was  only  the  gracious  way  in 
which  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  received  him  that  in- 
duced him  to  go  out  again,  emphasising  his  acquiescence 
with  the  words,  "I  would  serve  under  a  corporal  if  she 
wished  it."  Soon  after  his  return  to  the  Crimea,  peace 
was  made  ;  and  the  reaction  to  quiet .  life  told  as  usual  on 
"  war-bred  Sir  Colin's  "  spirits.  In  July,  1857,  not  long 
after  Oxford  had  conferred  on  him  that  accommodating  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.,  which  seems  to  suit  alike  the  statesman,  the 
warrior,  the  discoverer^  and  the  man  of  letters,  came  news 
of  the  dreadful  Mutiny.  The  command  in  India  was  at 
once  offered  to  Colin  Campbell ;  and  he  undertook  the  work 
under  difficulties  such  as  a  commander  has  seldom  had  to 
face.  Everything  was  out  of  gear ;  the  chief  factories,  as 
well  as  the  arsenals,  were  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Guns, 
gun-carriages,  harness,  tents,  boots,  flour,  were  either  not 
forthcoming  or  deficient  in  quantity.  ''The  whole  is  in 
a  starved  state,"  writes  Sir  Colin ;  and  it  was  only  by  an 
immense  effort  that,  before  he  went  up  to  Allahabad,  he 
infused  a  little  vivacity  into  the  Calcutta  authorities. 

At  length  Sir  Colin  left  Calcutta  and  moved  towards 
Cawnpore,  narrowly  escaping  capture  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  bands  of  Sepoy  mutineers  of  which  the  country 
was  full.  The  grand  object  now  was  the  capture  of  Luck- 
now.  The  Besidency  there  had  at  last  been  relieved  by 
Havelock  and  Outram ;  but  their  strength  was  quite  inade- 
quate to  an  attack  upon  the  city.    Indeed,  when  Sir  Colin 
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came  to  the  rescae,  Oatram  had  less  than  a  week's  pro- 
visions. 

There  were  two  things  to  be  accomplished,  to  save  the 
Lncknow  Besidency — where  a  multitude  of  English  women 
and  children  were  blockaded  by  at  least  60,000  men,  occu- 
pying a  wonderfully  strong  position,  a  line  of  palaces, 
which,  by-and-by,  we  had  to  storm  one  after  the  other — 
and  to  protect  Gawnpore,  where  Windham's  entrenched 
camp,  covering  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ganges,  kept 
open  our  only  line  of  retreat.  Sir  Colin's  total  force  did 
not  excfeed  4,200  men :  to  divide  it  was  impossible  :  if  he 
waited  till  the  Gwalior  contingent  chose  to  come  on  from 
Calpee,  the  Eesidency  must  fall.  It  was  altogether  opposed 
to  military  principles  to  leave  a  strong  enemy  in  his  rear, 
but  it  was  the  only  chance ;  and  so  a  dash  was  made  at 
Lucknow;  the  Shah  Nujif  was,  by  a  strange  piece  of  good 
fortune,  taken  after  the  close  of  a  desperate  conflict ;  and, 
since  the  Eesidency  could  not  be  defended,  its  evacuation 
was  carried  out  under  cover  of  a  grand  attack  on  the  city. 
All  this  time  the  danger  to  Gawnpore  was  ever  present  to 
Sir  Golin's  mind.  This  is  more  clearFy  brought  out  in  Major- 
General  Sir  A.  Alison's  paper  {Blackwood^  Oct.  1858)  than 
in  General  Shadwell's  book.  Sir  Archibald  was  with  Sir 
Colin  as  military  secretary,  and  was  wounded  in  the  attack 
on  the  Shah  Nujif. 

Of  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison,  and  the  women  and 
children  and  sick  and  wounded  by  whom  it  had  been 
encumbered,  we  need  say  nothing.  Everybody  knows  the 
famous  story,  saddened  only  by  the  death  of  the  noble 
Christian  warrior  who  had  been  the  first  to  bring  relief. 
Havelock  lies  close  by  the  Alum  Bagh ;  he  had  finished  his 
work,  but  had  not  yet  tasted  his  reward,  save  that  **  the 
electric  shock  of  a  nation's  gratitude  "  had  told  him  what 
he  had  to  look  forward  to.  Everybody  knows,  too,  how 
Outram  was  left  with  some  4,000  men  to  hold  the  Alum 
Bagh,  and  so  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  British  retreat 
from  Oudh,  while  the  Commander-in-chief,  with  about  3,000, 
undertook  to  convey  over  2,000  helpless  human  beings,  as 
well  as  all  the  stores  and  treasure  rescued  from  Lucknow, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  to  get  to  Gawnpore 
before  the  bridge  of  boats  was  broken  down. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Bunnee  heavy  firing  began  to  be 
heard,  and  Windham's  letters,  dispatched  by  native  mes- 
sengers, began  to  come  in.    Things  were  evidently  in  a  criti- 
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cal  state  in  Cawnpore.  Windham's  attack  on  the  advancing 
Sepoys  had  failed ;  Garthew  had  abandoned  the  Assembly 
Booms,  and  so  had  pat  the  bridge  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 

"  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Had  the  boat  bridge  been 
destroyed  a  disaster  terrible  even  to  contemplate  might  have 
ensued.  Early  in  the  morning  all  the  army  was  in  motion  and 
eagerly  pressing  on  towards  the  scene  of  danger.  At  every  step 
the  sound  of  a  distant  cannonade  became  more  distinct ;  but  mile 
after  mile  was  passed  over,  and  no  news  could  be  obtained.  The 
anxiety  and  impatience  became  extreme.  Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  roar,  faster  and  faster  became  the  march,  long  and  weary  was 
the  way,  tired  and  footsore  grew  the  infantry,  death  fell  on  the 
exhausted  wounded  with  terrible  rapidity,  the  travel-worn  bearers 
could  hardly  stagger  along  under  their  loads,  the  sick  men  groaned 
and  died ;  but  still  on,  oOf  on  was  the  cry.  Salvoes  of  artillery 
were  fired  by  the  field  battery  of  the  advanced  guard  in  hopes  the 
sound  might  convey  to  the  beleaguered  gamson  a  promise  of 
coming  aid"  (Alison;  Blackwood^  October,  1858). 

At  last  Sir  Colin  eonld  bear  it  no  longer :  leaving  the 
cannons  and  heavy  guns  in  charge  of  the  infantry,  with  in- 
strnctions  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible,  he  pressed  forward 
with  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  At  sunset  he  left 
these  to  encamp  on  the  plain  of  Mangalwar,  and  with  his 
staff  gallopped  on  to  Cawnpore.  When  near  the  bridge  he 
was  met  by  an  officer,  who  reported  "  the  garrison  is  at  its 
last  gasp."  Angered  by  his  desponding  tone.  Sir  Colin 
sparred  his  horse  and  made  straight  for  the  entrenchments. 
''  As  the  little  party  came  close  under  the  ramparts,  the  old 
man  with  grey  hair  riding  at  their  head  was  recognised  by 
one  of  the  soldiers ;  the  news  spread  like  wildfire ;  the 
men,  crowding  upon  the  parapet,  sent  forth  cheer  after 
cheer.  The  enemy,  surprised  at  the  commotion,  for  a  few 
minutes  ceased  their  fire.  The  old  man  rode  in  through 
the  gate.  All  felt  then  that  the  crisis  was  over — that  the 
Besidency  relieved  would  not  now  be  balanced  by  Cawnpore 
lost." 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  days  came  the  grand  victory  of 
Cawnpore,  in  which  26,000  men  with  forty  guns  were  so 
wholly  defeated  by  5,000  that  both  the  rebel  divisions,  the 
Gwalior  contingent  and  the  Nana's  troops,  became  total 
wrecks. 

"  Seldom  (says  Sir  A.  Alison)  has  a  battle  been  fought  evincing 
more  miUtaiy  genius  in  conception  and  more  vigour  in  execution 
than  this.    The  fixing  of  the  enemy's  attention  upon  their  left 
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and  centre,  and  the  swift  stroke  by  which  their  right  was  at  once 
broken  in  front  and  turned  in  flank,  the  camp  of  the  Gwalior 
contingent  captured,  and  its  line  of  retreat  to  Calpee  seized,  has 
seldom  been  equalled  in  war,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  of  the  masterpieces  of  Napoleon  or  Wellington ;  whilst  the 
vigorous  pursuit  along  the  Calpee  road  of  the  broken  right,  and 
the  movement  on  their  only  other  line  of  retreat  which  neces- 
sitated the  evacuation,  with  all  the  confusion  and  discouragement 
of  a  rout,  of  the  strong  city  and  environs  of  Cawnpore,  ...  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  not  often  that  25,000  men  in  a  strong 
position,  with  forty  guns,  have  been  totally  beaten  by  5,000,  with 
the  loss  of  thirty-two  guns  and  their  dispersion  along  two  eccen- 
tric lines  of  retreat,  whilst  the  victors  only  sustained  ninety-nine 
casualties  of  all  ranks.  And  it  was  no  mean  enemy  which  was 
thus  overcome;  the  Gwalior  contingent,  nearly  10,000  strong, 
was  the  most  perfectly  equipped  and»  organised  native  force  in 
India." 

Next  to  care  of  his  men,  thoroaghness  in  doing  his  work 
was  one  of  Colin  Campbell's  chief  characteristics.  It  has 
often  been  asked  why  he  did  not  pursue  the  Gwalior  con- 
tingent across  the  Jumna  and  thoroughly  destroy  it,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  escape  while  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  British  authority  in  the  Doab 
(the  country  between  the  two  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna)  by 
opening  np  communications  with  Delhi  and  the  Punjab. 
General  Shad  well  thinks  that  by  taking  any  other  course  he 
would  have  been  "  playing  the  rebels'  game ;''  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  correspondence  that  in  acting  as  he  did  Sir 
Colin  had  Lord  Canning  thoroughly  with  him.  The  letters 
between  these  two  great  men  are  full  of  interest.  Lord 
Canning  tells  the  Commander-in-chief:  ''Lady  Canning 
had  the  first  sight  of  your  Lucknow  despatches.  When 
she  came  to  the  end  of  the  second,  I  heard  her  say  to  her- 
self: 'Well,  that's  workmanlike.'"  To  which  Sir  Colin 
replies  :  ''  Ah,  my  dear  lord,  what  a  happiness  it  is  for  a 
general  thus  to  work  with  the  head  of  a  great  Government. 
Your  extraordinary  personal  kindness  to  me  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  intercourse  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 
It9  immense  value  no  one  can  estimate  hut  myself.  Pray  tell 
Lady  Canning  I  would  rather  have  her  sotto  voce  epithet 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  said."  The  sentence 
which  we  have  underlined  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  writer — easily  depressed,  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholy,  but  singularly  affected  by  kindness,  and  happy, 
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therefore,  in  haying  been  met  throughout  a  long  career  by 
more  kindness  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  men. 

Cawnpore  now  became  the  grand  military,  as  Allahabad 
had,  during  the  throes  of  the  conflict,  been  the  political, 
centre.  Everything  was  collected  there  for  the  impending 
siege  of  Lucknow,  for  which  Lord  Canning  was  very  eager ; 
and  thither  the  ladies  from  Agra  were  safely  conveyed  for 
fear  communications  with  that  place  might  be  interrupted. 
Sir  Colin's  wisdom  in  insisting  on  concentrating  his  forces 
and  securing  his  lines  of  Communication  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  England ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  sent  him 
a  letter  from  the  Queen  (given  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  IV.),  in  which,  while  she 
gives  him  his  full  meed  of  praise,  Her  Majesty  says  :  *'  Sir 
Colin  must  bear  one  reproof  from  his  Queen,  and  that  is 
that  he  exposes  himself  too  much ;  his  life  is  most  precious, 
and  she  entreats  that  he  will  neither  put  himself  where  his 
noble  spirit  would  urge  him  to  be,  foremost  in  danger,  nor 
fatigue  himself  so  as  to  injure  his  health."  To  Lord 
Canning  Her  Majesty  had  written  shortly  before :  *'  Say 
everything,  pray,  most  kind  and  flattering  to  dear  old  Sir 
Colin  on  his  success,  which  is  such  a  blessing.  I  hope  and 
trust  he  is  not  seriously  hurt.'' 

At  the  end  of  February,  1858,  began  the  siege  of 
Lucknow,  Sir  Colin  having  an  effective  force  of  18,700  men, 
besides  Franks's  column,  and  eventually  the  Nepaul  con- 
tingent, the  waiting  for  which  had  so  long  delayed  the 
advance.  In  all  he  had  31,000  men  and  164  guns,  to  co- 
operate with  Outram  and  his  4,000.  Still,  looking  to  the 
strength  of  the  positions,  we  may  say  that  few  things  in 
Eastern  warfare  are  more  brilliant  than  the  rapid  capture 
of  the  series  of  vast  palaces,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
Begum,  and  ending  with  the  Imambarra  and  the  Moosa 
Bagh. 

The  city,  we  must  remember,  was  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  the  defenders,  largely  reinforced  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Besidency,  amounted  to  nearly 
100,000.  This  great  success  was  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  146  killed  (19  of  them  officers),  643  wounded,  and 
13  missing,  exclusive  of  about  300  Goorkha  casualties. 
That  his  loss  was  so  trifling  is  accounted  for  by  the  care 
which  Sir  Colin  took  to  employ  his  artillery,  and  to  econo- 
mise his  men  by  making  use  of  the  engineer. 

All  this  siege,  and  the  subsequent  Gudh  campaign,  with 
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its  exciting  episodes — such  as  the  attack  on  the  loopholed 
mad-wall  of  a  little  fort  by  which«Walpole's  column  was 
stopped  till  the  heavy  guns  came  up,  Adrian  Hope,  the 
leader  of  the  Highland  brigade,  and  two  other  officers 
being  in  the  meanwhile  shot  down — most  of  us  remember 
something  about  from  Dr.  Eussell's  My  Diary  in  India. 
Sir  Colin  made  terms  with  this  new  power,  ''our  own 
correspondent."  On  condition  that  he  would  not  mention 
in  camp  any  information  given  to  him,  or  let  it  be  known 
in  any  way  except  in  his  letters  to  England,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief engaged  to  take  Dr.  Bussell  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  keep  hinx  supplied  with  authoritative  intelli- 
gence. The  doctor,  who  became  attached  to  headquarters, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  headquarters'  staff  mess, 
most  honourably  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract.  His 
Diary  is  a  standard  work,  and  may  be  read  with  much  in- 
terest along  with  General  Shadwell's  simpler  record.  Both 
books  contain  many  characteristic  traits  of  Sir  Colin. 
We  see  him  joking  with  his  men  ;  asking  the  Highlander, 
who  had  a  parrot  on  his  shoulder :  "  Well,  man ;  are  you 
trying  to  teach  your  bird  Gaelic  ?"  saying  to  his  combative 
body-surgeon :  "  Why,  Mackinnon,  didn't  they  make  a 
soldier  of  you  ?  There  was  a  good  soldier  spoiled  the  day 
they  made  you  a  doctor;"  astonishing  the  sticklers  for 
decorum  by  transacting  business  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  or 
talking  to  a  visitor  through  his  tent  walls  while  taking  his 
bath. 

It  was  weary  work ;  for  the  heat  soon  became  intense ; 
and  no  sooner  was  one  body  of  rebels  dispersed  than 
another  showed  itself.  Even  the  capture  of  Calpee,  which 
had  been  made  a  grand  arsenal  with  four  cannon  foundries, 
and  the  death  of  Eoer  Singh — perhaps  the  ablest  of  the 
Sepoy  leaders,  though  he  was  a  man  advanced  in  life  who 
had  not  been  bred  to  military  pursuits — did  not  bring  the 
struggle  to  an  end.  Every  now  and  then  there  was  some 
little  success  against  a  detached  body  of  our  men — often 
owing  to  the  desperate  v9.1our  of  some  Ghazees  (Mohamme- 
dan fanatics) — and  this  threw  the  country  round  into  a 
ferment. 

In  our  old  province  of  Behar  the  fight  went  on,  despite 
the  roads  which  were  made  through  the  jungle.  "  The 
enemy  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  troops  (writes  Sir  Colin  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  moves  in  very  small  bodies,  and 
keeps  whole  districts  in  alarm.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  left 
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to  as  but  to  form  continnons  chains  of  posts,  ^hich  demand 
considerable  numbers  of  men." 

Sir  Colin  felt  that  tne  true  way  of  restoring  qaiet  was 
to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  and  this  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge towards  the  end  of  July.  "  *  We  must  cling  together/ 
said  a  prisoner,  'for  if  we  go  home  we  are  hunted  down 
and  hanged.  We  have  no  choice.'  The  unhappy  man  only 
spoke  the  truth." 

During  this  harassing  warfare,  the  soldier's  welfare  was 
by  no  means  overlooked.  Not  his  diet  and  comforts  only, 
but  his  amusements  were  catered  for.  Care  was  taken  to 
keep  him  constantly  employed,  idleness  being  in  India  the 
fruitful  source  of  disease.  Much  encouragement  was  given 
io  all  ranks  to  study  Hindostani,  Sir  Colin  doubtless 
remembering  how  his  ignorance  of  this  language  had  ham- 
pered him  when  he  first  served  in  India. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  East  India  Company  was  the 
grant  of  an  income  of  £2,000  a  year  in  support  of  his  title 
— Lord  Clyde — not  of  Lucknow,  as  had  at  first  been  sug- 
gested ;  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Havelock's  baronetcy  was  distin- 
guished in  that  way,  he  shrank  from  trenching  on  the  title 
of  his  brother  in  arms. 

Of  the  title  he  was  singularly  careless,  never  signing 
himself  "  Clyde "  to  his  friends,  but  always  C.  C.  or  0. 
Campbell.  Sir  Hope  Grant  describes  him  as  at  first ''  quite 
restive  at  being  put  into  such  strange  harness,"  and  his 
own  feelings  are  shown  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  It  is  a  great  honour,  this  title,  .  .  .  but  to  you  I  must  be 
known  by  my  old  name,  which  it  would  have  been  very  grateful  to 
me  to  have  retained  without  further  rank  or  distinction.  I  have 
neither  wife  nor  child,  and  I  deem  myself  rich,  because  I  have  no 
wants.  ...  I  should,  therefore,  have  been  very  grateful  to  have 
been  left  without  other  rank  than  my  professional  one." 

This  was  written  in  November,  1858 ;  but  Lord  Clyde  did 
not  leave  India  till  June,  1860.  Stamping  out  the  dying 
ambers  of  the  rebellion  was  troublesome  work,  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  leave  his  task  unfinished.  The  organisation 
of  the  Oudh  police  was  largely  due  to  him,  and  the  army 
had  been  kept  in  such  good  condition  that  he  was  able 
to  report  ''  their  health  excellent ;  their  marching  most 
admirable,  averaging  twenty  miles  a  day ;  the  spirit  that 
animates  both  officers  and  men  most  gratifying ;"  while 
Outram,  than  whom  none  was  a  better  judge,  says :  ^'  It 
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will  be  a  marvel  to  fatare  ages  that  British  troops  could 
have  endured  as  they  have  done^  under  a  tropical  sun, 
without  either  destruction  from  the  climate,  or  deterioration 
in  discipline ;  and  their  exemption  from  these  evils  ...  is 
entirely  due  to  your  lordship."  The  total  amount  of  work 
done  may  be  measured  by  what  was  effected  in  Oudh  alone. 
Here  there  were  at  least  150,000  armed  rebels  (35,000  of 
them  old  Sepoys).  From  these  150  guns  were  taken  in 
fight ;  many  more  guns,  and  350,000  arms  of  all  kinds 
were  collected;  and  1,100  forts,  in  which  700  more  guns 
were  taken,  were  razed  to  the  ground. 

Before  he  left  India,  Lord  Clyde  was  engaged  in  a 
dispute  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  quite  serious. 
When  the  East  India  Company's  power  was  transferred  to 
the  Queen,  the  Company's  regiments  were  drafted  into  the 
regular  army.  Some  of  them  objected ;  the  men  thought 
they  ought  to  re-enlist  and  receive  a  bounty.  Lord  Clyde 
was  for  dealing  generously  with  them  ;  but  the  law  autho- 
rities decided  that  the  men  had  no  case,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  the  regular  army  a  man  who  enlists  in  one  regiment 
cannot  without  his  own  consent  be  transferred  to  another. 
Lord  Clyde's  suggestion  was  that  a  bonus  might  be  given 
by  shortening  their  term  of  service.  The  affair,  which  at 
Meerut  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  disastrous  outbreak, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
danger  of  maintaining  '*  a  local  European  army,  not  un- 
dergoing the  regular  process  of  relief." 

His  work  was  now  over;  the  threatened  rupture  with 
America  about  the  Trent  business  caused  him  to  be  named 
for  command  in  Canada ;  but  war  on  that  question  was 
happily  averted^  and,  till  his  death  in  1863,  Lord  Clyde 
lived  quietly  amongst  his  old  friends.  With  children,  then 
as  always,  he  was  an  especial  favourite.  His  chief  object 
in  taking  a  house  and  giving  up  his  Albany  chambers  was 
that  General  Eyre's  children  might  be  his  guests.  "  Tell 
the  dear  children,"  he  wrote,  "I've  had  two  nice  little 
iron  beds  put  up  in  the  room  above  that  destined  for  their 
father  and  mother."  His  biographer  notices  his  singular 
openhandedness,  remarking  that  ''it  is  a  subject  on  which 
he  himself  would  have  preferred  silence  to  be  maintained." 
Of  money  he  spoke  as  "  dross  which  I  can't  carry  with  me 
to  the  other  world;"  and  his  pleasure  was  in  devising 
excuses  for  distributing  it  among  those  of  his  friends  to 
whom^  at  the  moment^  he  considered  it  would  be  most 
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acceptable.  In  1861,  his  money  presents,  exclusive  of  the 
allowance  to  his  sister,  amounted  to  £6,792 !  No  wonder 
he  entered  in  his  diary :  "  I  find  I  must  discontinue  the 
indulgence  of  this  pleasure  for  some  time  to  come." 

His  diary  contains  so  many  proofs  of  true  piety  and 
simple  trust  in  God,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him 
in  his  last  illness  constantly  asking  Mrs.  Eyre  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer,  and  to  read  to  him  portions  of  the  Bible 
and  pieces  of  sacred  poetry.  We  have  seen  that  he  some- 
times used  to  pray  in  Spanish ;  the  Bible  he  preferred  to 
have  read  in  French,  making  his  comments  in  that 
language.  ''  Mind  this,  Eyre,  I  die  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,''  he  said,  when  he  felt  how  his  sickness  was  to  end. 
He  suffered  from  paroxysms  of  pain,  after  which  he  would 
sigh :  '*  Oh,  for  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  that  I  might  be  laid 
in  rest  and  peace  on  the  lap  of  the  Almighty."  Very 
touching  was  his  interview  with  Miss  Campbell ;  he  had 
prayed  for  strength  "  to  go  down  a  few  steps  to  meet  the 
old  sister  when  she  comes,  that  I  may  embrace  her  before 
I  die."  Finding  the  comfort  her  presence  gave  him  during 
his  intervals  of  consciousness,  she,  though  physically 
unable  to  help,  remained  with  him  to  the  last ;  and  so, 
amid  much  suffering,  but  with  a  mind  happy  in  the 
assurance  of  peace,  he  passed  to  his  rest.  His  strong  con- 
stitution had  never  been  weakened  by  youthful  follies. 
His  solid  abilities  and  mastery  of  details  were  far  more 
valuable  than  mere  brilliancy. 

He  was  a  man  who,  to  lion-like  courage,  added  resource, 
prudence,  conscientious  care  of  his  men,  and  a  firmness  of 
purpose  and  clearness  of  head  which  have  rarely  been 
equalled.  He  is  a  type  of  English  soldiers  of  the  olden 
time — able  in  command,  because  ready  to  obey ;  firm  in 
his  own  opinion,  yet  studiously  deferential  and  full  of 
manly  courtesy  towards  others ;  kindly  and  considerate, 
and  therefore  apt  at  making  and  securing  those  valuable 
friendships  which  were  such  a  help  to  him  from  the  first ; 
and  as  the  crown  of  all,  not  only  thoroughly  moral  in 
his  life,  but  full  of  trust  in  God. 

Such  a  life  has  many  lessons ;  the  industry  which  led 
him  to  make  his  trips  abroad  occasions  for  learning 
languages,  and  to  choose  really  good  books  for  his 
barrack  library,  is  of  a  piece  with  his  motto :  ''  Durch  die 
Geduld,  Yernunft  und  Zeit,  wird  moglich  die  Unmoglich- 
keit." 
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General  Shadwell  has  done  his  work  fairly  well ;  he  is 
quite  right  in  giving  letters  to^  as  well  as  fromi  the  man 
whose  character  he  is  anxious  to  elacidate.  His  book 
is  thoroughly  unpretentious;  but  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches  are  pretty  plain.  Simple-minded^  unselfish,, 
modesty  and  retiring,  Colin  Campbell  stands  before  us 
as  the  embodiment  of  duty.  We  wish  there  had  been  a 
few  more  anecdotes,  like  that  which  tells  how  in  1861  he 
silenced  a  petitioner  for  his  son's  preferment  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  served  in  a  position  of  much  danger :  "  So 
he  was  in  a  position  of  danger,  was  he  ?  I  tell  you  what, 
sir,  your  son  was  very  favoured  and  most  fortunate  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position.  We  soldiers  consider  it  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  us ;  and  we  value  it  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  promotion.''  Surely  there  must  still 
be  stories  going  about  the  military  clubs,  among  those  who 
knew  him  at  the  Albany,  where  the  old  soldier  would 
himself  open  the  door  to  visitors,  and  might  occasionally 
be  caught  in  shirt-sleeves,  cleaning  his  sword.  Many 
Indian  civilians  could,  doubtless,  tell  stories  of  ''  Old 
Kuberdar  "  ('  take  care '),  which  would  be  edifying  as  well  as 
interesting.  Perhaps  General  Shadwell  thought  a  simpler 
record  (delayed  for  seventeen  years  in  deference  to  the 
scruples  of  the  trustees  as  to  whether  any  life  ought  to  be 
published)  more  in  accordance  with  the  old  warrior's 
unwillingness  to  have  anything  written  about  him  except 
•'the  modest  recital  of  the  services  of  an  old  soldier." 

We  must  be  content  with  what  we  have ;  we  think  far 
too  little  of  the  educational  as  distinguished  from  the 
instructional  value  of  biography,  and  this  life  is,  we  repeat 
it»  a  valuable  one,  full  of  lessons  for  those  who  are  starting 
in  no  matter  what  career. 
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Art.  II. — Japanese  Poems  Addressed  to  His  Imperial  Majesti/ 
the  Mikado.  Paraphrased  by  the  Author  of  "  Orion," 
with    the    assistance    of   His    Exoellenoy     Zubhie 

WOOYENO  BJlGENORI. 

It  is  qaite  within  the  bounds  of  fact  and  practical  demon- 
stration that  greater  reforming  and  civilising  changes  have 
been  effected  in  the  empire  of  Japan  daring  the  reign  of  the 
present  Mikado  {i.e.,  in  ten  or  eleven  years)  than  have 
ever  been  accomplished  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 
during  the  progress  of  centuries.  The  wisdom,  integrity, 
and  energy  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  chief  counsel- 
lors, and  high  provincial  magnates,  must  of  course  be 
thoroughly  recognised  in  all  that  has  been  done ;  for  with- 
out such  full,  firm,  and  constant  supervision  and  co-opera- 
tion, no  one  can  believe  that  reforms  so  deep-searching 
and  so  far-sweeping,  and  institutions  so  entirely  new, 
startling,  and  important,  could  possibly  have  been  carried 
out  with  any  prospect  of  real  and  permanent  success. 
That  there  have  been  resistance  and  opposition  in  this 
or  that  island,  province,  or  principality,  and  that  these 
fermenting  elements  should  have  occasionally  caused  local 
tumults,  insurrections,  and  even  feudal  rebellion,  might 
have  been  certainly  predicted.  Howbeit,  these  fierce  dis- 
turbances and  armed  resistances  have  been  put  down,  and 
the  empire  of  '*  a  thousand  isles  '*  has  settled  to  the 
vigorous  and  enlightened  pursuit  of  political,  social,  and 
commercial  progress, — the  study  of  the  best  results  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  art,  and  the  refinements  of  high 
culture  and  civilisation. 

Our  attention  was  more  especially  drawn  to  the  ex- 
traordinary changes  taking  place  in  the  empire  of  Japan, 
by  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  a 
morning  paper : 

"  Decidedly  the  Mikado  of  Japan  is  the  most  resolute  throned 
Eeformer  of  his  day.  He  has  just  issued  a  decree  by  which  the 
library  of  the  ex-Tycoon,  containing  a  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  whether  Japanese  or  foreigners." — 
Daily  News,  Sept.  6th,  1872. 
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Being  deeply  impressed  by  the  foregoing  statement,  the 
present  writer  composed  an  ''Ode  to  the  Mikado/'  and  placed 
a  copy  of  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  (who 
was  then  about  to  sail  for  Japan^  as  British  Minister)  with  a 
view  to  its  being  translated  into  Japanese  verse  at  some 
time  or  other.  He  sabseqnently  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Ode,  together  with  another  volame,  inscribed  to  H.I.M.  the 
Mikado,  which  were  transmitted  to  Japan  by  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  now  in  London. 
In  due  time  this  was  acknowledged  in  the  following  official 
letter,  which  was  accompanied  by  two  volumes  of  Japanese 
books,  printed,  illuminated,  and  bound  with  characteristic 
elegance  and  finish,  and  presented  to  the  writer  through 
the  Legation.  We  beg  the  English  reader's  pardon  for 
quoting  personal  compliments,  which  after  all  may  perhaps 
be  considered  to  apply  to  our  literary  contemporaries 
generally. 

"  Japanese  Iiegatlon,  London,  January  2nd,  1878. 
"Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  inform 
you  that  the  Book  of  Poetry  which  you  forwarded  for  the  accept- 
ance of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Mikado  has  been  graciously 
received  by  him,  and  I  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty  is  highly 
sensible  to  this  attention  on  the  part  of  so  distinguished  an 
Author. 

"  I  am  instructed  further  to  request  your  acceptance  of  two 
volumes  of  Japanese  poetry— entitled  Umor^hi  no  Hana — 
which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  to  you. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient,  &c., 

"WOOYENO  KaGENORI. 
"  R.  H.  HoKNE,  Esq." 

Two  or  three  words  will  explain  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  title  of  these  Japanese  Poems ;  but  their  style, 
symbolic  significance,  and  especial  purport  and  aim,  can 
only  be  elucidated  through  the  medium  of  a  few  para- 
phrastic verses.  The  literal  translation  of  Vmorighi  no 
Hana  may  be  rendered  as  "Blossoms"  {Hana)  firom 
"Petrified  Wood"  {UmorSghi),  which  at  first  sight  does 
not  look  very  promising  for  poetical  treatment,  or  even, 
perhaps,  for  satisfactory  intelligibility;  but  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  said  to  be  this  :— Hermits,  pro- 
vincials, rustics,  all  those  who  live  in  ignorant  seclusion 
and  nnprogressive  hopelessness,  if  not  utter  stupidity,  are 
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symbolised  by  petrified  \vood.  By  a  bolder  figure,  par- 
taking of  Eastern  romance  and  the  powers  of  the  genii 
and  the  magician,  this  stony  substance  may  be  made  to 
return  to  its  original  arborescent  nature,  and  put  forth 
green  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  This  being  understood 
and  accepted,  the  language  and  purport  of  the  Poems  are 
made  clear.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  present  Mikado,  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces, 
principalities,  and  the  most  stagnant  and  barren  localities, 
to  examine  into  their  condition,  and  to  institute,  with  the 
aid  and  full  co-operation  of  his  Ministers  and  high  officers, 
all  sorts  of  salutary  reforms  and  bright  changes  of  life  and 
its  objects,  called  forth  new  vitalities  or  resuscitated  the 
old.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  title, 
which  might  be  varied  synonymously  by  something  like 
"  Poems  to  the  Sun,  by  Awaking  Bustics,"  or  to  continue 
the  figure,  *'  Old  Trees  with  New  Boots ;"  or  to  associate 
it  with  a  well-known  line  of  one  of  our  own  great  poets, 
''  Sermons  in  Stones  " — ^in  shorty  the  poetical  reader  will 
now  be  prepared  to  meet  us  cordially,  and  the  prose  reader 
and  critic  may  not  be  indisposed  to  meet  us  half  way. 

In  presenting  paraphrases  of  these  Japanese  Poems, 
one  more  word  may  perhaps  be  permitted.  At  a  luncheon 
on  board  the  armour-plated  war-ship,  the  Foo-Soj  during 
one  of  her  early  trial  trips  on  our  waters,  the  ac-^ 
complished  naval  architect  Mr.  Beed,  responding  to  a 
toast,  concluded  by  saying  that  ''  if  anything  was  found 
bad  in  her  construction,  he  desired  it  might  be  attributed 
to  himself ;  and  everything  that  was  found  good,  he  wished 
to  be  attributed  to  the  generosity  and  intelligence  of  the 
Japanese.''  In  like  manner,  let  us  say,  if  any  thing  good 
is  discovered  in  these  Poems,  let  it  be  attributed  to  the 
Japanese  spirit  and  fragrance  that  pervades  them ;  and  let 
everything  that  is  considered  of  no  value  be  set  down  to 
our  failure  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  English  reader  some 
impresion  of  a  new  style  of  poetical  literature. 

The  following  poems  are  a  free  yet  fair  rendering  of 
translations,  explanations,  and  interpretations,  with  which 
we  were  favoured  by  His  Excellency  Zushie  Wooyeno 
Kagenori.  They  were  communicated  to  us  during  a  trip 
to  the  coast  to  visit  the  Foo-So,  Some  of  them  are  con- 
fessedly paraphrastic,  the  linguistic  and  other  difficulties 
(on  both  sides)  being  otherwise  insurmountable : 
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Address  to  the  Empire. 

"  Land  of  the  Risiug  Sun  ! 
A  new-souFd  Day  hath  burst  through  Dragon  Clouds, 

From  Darkness  won ; 
And  new-eyed  Men  spring  up,  like  flowers  in  crowds. 

Which  ne'er  saw  light  before 

On  mount,  vale,  garden,  shore ; 

Unlike  the  old  Earth's  story, 

Their  colours,  fragrance,  glory, 
Eeceived  but  now  through  Morning's  golden  door ! " 

It  shoald  be  mentioned  that  while  the  Chinese  designate 
their  country  as  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  Japanese  regard 
theirs  as  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
brilliantly  characteristic  of  their  movements  at  the  present 
period  of  their  history. 

The  following  poem  gives  a  picture,  in  a  small  compass, 
yet  full  of  local  truth  and  colour,  of  the  great  Inland 
Waterway  (Seto-Uchi),  which  leads  through  beautiful 
scenery  of  many  miles  in  length,  revealing  towns  and 
villages  on  each  side,  np  to  the  chief  city.  There  are 
sometimes  eighty  or  ninety  ships,  and  other  vessels — 
occasionally  many  more — ^under  sail  at  the  same  time  on 
the  various  divisions  of  these  Inland  Waters  : 

To  THE  Seto-Uchi. 

"  The  Seto-Uchi  on  each  side  displays 
Prodigal  life  in  best  activity, 
Call'd  forth  by  the  Mikado's  parent  rays  ; 
And  brain  and  hand — a.  Twin-Nativity — 

The  solar  law  obeys. 
Islands  with  hills  and  rounded  peaks, 
Eich  to  the  top  in  gardens,  farms,  and  vines, 
The  truth  in  many  a  harvest  speaks, — 
Well  answering  His  designs." 

The  Japanese  "laureate,"  who  has  written  the  lines 
which  suggested  the  above  (and  other  poems  in  Umorighi 
no  Hand),  has  surely  well  deserved  his  annual  chest  of 
tea,  his  fan  of  honour,  and  his  monetary  stipend  in  boo, 
tempo,  cash,  and  kobang,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
official  currency.  Nevertheless,  be  it  understood,  the 
Mikado  has  far  more  honourably  earned  this  temporal 
idolatry  than  the  whole  line  of  Emperors  who  have 
preceded  him.  The  literal  truth  of  the  picture  of  moun- 
tains and  *'  rounded  peaks  "  and  rocky  steeps  being  richly 
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cultivotted  up  to  their  very  summitSy  has  been  attested  by 
EcBmpfer,  Arthur  Adams,  and  other  more  recent  travellers 
in  Japan.  Certainly  this  speaks  eloquent  volumes  for  the 
energy,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  natives  in  agriculture. 
The  coasts  on  each  side  of  these  great  Inland  Waterways 
are  populated  throughout,  with  few  intermissions,  on  both 
sides ;  and  on  the  rising  grounds  and  hills  are  seen  sun- 
smiling  villages,  castles, — that  our  Spenser  might  have 
built  in  his  Faery  Queen, — temples  that  might  have  been 
dedicated  to  Flora;  and  in  numerous  localities  the  eye 
disentangles  from  embowering  foliage  delicate  bird-cage- 
like tea-booths  that  sometimes  appear  as  if  hanging 
in  the  air  by  festoons  of  leaves  and  flowers.  On  the  way 
up  to  the  capital  you  pass  numbers  of  little  islands  :  some 
of  them  were  rocks,  which  were  formerly  barren  and  un- 
inhabited, but  which  are  now  populated,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  under  cultivation.  Even  rocky  peaks  display 
vineyards  and  fruit-trees, — ^thus  **  stones  and  petrified 
wood"  figuratively  put  forth  blossoms. 

The  Mikado's  JVIagic. 

I. 

"  The  fields  were  barren,  and  the  gardens  wild 
With  weeds  and  thorns  that  wounded  man  and  child ; 

The  hills  and  vales  were  savage  as  forlorn ; 
But  Thou,  Mikado,  cam'st,  and  Nature  smiled 
With  a  new  Mom. 

"  We  laugh'd,  through  tears,  at  gush  of  silver  springs, 
While  birds  expanded  new-grown  rainbow  wings — 

Ecstatic  creatures  for  the  first  time  born. 
And  others,  which  a  death-sleep  had  beguiled, 
Thy  presence  brings ! 

"  Hasten  away  to  the  hill-tops,  yellow  with  com ! 
That  ye  may  gaze  around  on  the  sudden  changes 
Of  lifeless  rocks,  and  the  lofty  cedar  ranges — 
Of  unparalleled  fish  that  yesterday  were  spawn — 
His  magic  arranges  I 

"  How  shall  we  hail  his  fatherly  advance, 
That  wakes  dark  buried  gems  to  radiance,  * 

Causing  e'en  stones  to  blossom  'neath  lus  wand  ! 
Wedding  reality  to  rich  romance. 
By  Sunrise  fann'd." 

New  species  of  birds  being  called  into  being,  and  the 
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hidden  beaaty  (of  gems)  that  was  first  brought  to  light, 
fall  in  with  our  previous  explanations.  As  for  the  "  un- 
paralleled fish/'  mdependently  of  the  figurative  meaning, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  a  curious 
and  remarkable  power  over  the  production  of  fish  by  some 
artificial  means.  Besides  causing  the  propagation  of 
unusual  numbers,  they  can  cause  variety  in  forms  as  well 
as  colours,  even  to  the  production  of  abnormal  curiosities, 
such  as  fish  spotted  with  black,  brown,  or  red,  as  well  as 
silver  or  golden  streaks, — ^nbt  to  speak  of  fish  with  double 
tails.  They  also  possess,  in  common  with  the  Chinese, 
a  method  of  producing  dwarf  trees,  i.e.,  trees  with  all  the 
dignified  character  and  apparent  age  of  great  trees  of 
seventy  years'  growth,  but  of  the  height  of  no  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
gardeners  can  cause  flowers — especially  chrysanthemums 
— ^to  grow  to  a  gigantic  height.  It  has  also  been  said — 
but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  the  authority— that  they  can 
cause  certain  flowers  to  exchange  odours,  a  rose  assuming 
the  perfume  of  a  lily,  and  a  lily  taking  that  of  a  rose. 

In  our  northern  climes  readers  will,  no  doubt,  find  some 
of  the  poetical  eulogies  bestowed  on  the  Sovereign  strongly 
savouring  of  Oriental  hyperbole ;  nevertheless,  such  eulogies 
have  substantial  foundation  in  the  wonderful  changes  and 
advances  made  in  Japan  during  the  last  few  years  by  the 
Mikado  and  his  Ministers. 

The  Slate  Eocks. 

I. 

"  The  hills  of  Tsu-Sima  are  nothing  but  slate ; 

They  are  rocks 
^  Where  wild  flocks 

Of  swans — early  and  late, 

In  harsh  choras  scream, 

Or  fly  in  long  stream, — 
Then  return  to  the  ragged  stone  slate. 

IL 

But  the  slate  will  be  levelled,  and  bumish'd  all  o'er. 
And  engraved  with  designs, 
.  Rare  verses,  and  lines ; 
TiU  hermit,  and  shepherd,  and  sailor  ashore. 
Come  to  see — come  to  sing — 
Come  to  love — come  to  read — 
And  this  is  Thy  deed, 
Wise,  fatherly  King !" 
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Not  only  have  political,  social,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial improvements  been  effected  to  a  surprising  extent, 
but  the  whole  theological,  or  rather  mythological,  creeds 
and  other  Pagan  superstitions  have  already  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  subverted.  They  are  rapidly  undergoing 
a  total  revision,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  the  most 
beneficent  systems  of  modem  civilisation  and  rational 
ideas. 

Old  and  New  Religions. 

"  Wisdom  was  Thine  to  choose  the  wisest  men 
For  Ministers,  or  Viceroy-citizen  : 
Metallic  splendours  from  a  bird's  wing  glancing, 
The  sight  entrancing, 
Symbol  the  change  from  egg,  to  soaring  ken — 

From  darkness,  to  sky-piercing  flocl^  I 
Ever  continue  to  cast  down  old  gods ! 
The  hideous  idol-blocks, 
Hewn  from  red  cUffs  and  rocks, 
Or  shaped  from  tree-boles,  fish-bones,  or  baked  clods ; 
While  Thou  dost  recognise,  instead, 
The  Kami,  smiling  overhead. 
Unseen,  yet  showering  love  unlimited." 

The  Kami  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  beatified  imaginary 
spirits ;  but  in  former  times,  and  even  in  days  not  long 
gone,  the  worship  of  idols  {Sinto  and  Siri^ja)  was  the  pre- 
vailing religion ;  and  many  of  these  deities  were,  as  usual, 
very  ugly  monsters— not  so  ingeniously  frightful  and  pre- 
posterous as  those  of  the  Chinese,  but  quite  bad  enough 
for  tha  worst  kind  of  devotees.  Some  of  them  are  still  to 
be  seen,  though  only  in  the  lower  order  of  rustic  temples ; 
but  they  are  regarded  by  the  educated  classes  as  mere 
barbarous  relics  and  curiosities  of  vulgar  superstition. 
What  orgies  were  celebrated  by  their  priests  we  do  not 
know,  and  perhaps  no  truthful  recprds  may  be  extant ;  but 
that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Oovemment,  were  far  more 
reasonable  and  tolerant,  even  in  the  early  periods,  than 
other  more  civilised  nations,  is  obvious  from  the  permission 
that  was  given  to  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  to 
settle  among  them  and  practise  their  own  forms  of  religion, 
while  their  several"flocks"carriedoncommercial  and  general 
trade  dealings.  It  seems  that  the  missionaries  were  even 
permitted  to  make  proselytes,  enlightening  and  converting 
to  their  creeds  (Kiristando)  many  of  the  native  people. 

VOL.  LVI.     NO.  CXn.  Y 
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Bat  unhappily  it  turned  out  that  the  Jesuits — missionaries 
of  a  religion  which  denounced  this  world  with  all  its 
''  pomps  and  vanities "  and  temporal  possessions,  and 
called  upon  its  followers  to  think  only  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  " — were  gradually  making  the  most  they  could  of 
the  ''Kingdom  of  Japan/'  and  doing  their  best  to  obtain 
substantial  wealth,  as  well  as  spiritual  influence.  This 
began  to  alarm  the  people ;  but  eventually  there  was  some- 
thing more.  It  was  discovered — or  it  was  widely  asserted, 
and,  at  any  rate,  believed  to  have  been  discovered — ^that 
the  Jesuits  and  their  followers  were  secretly  undermining 
the  social,  commercial,  and  political  systems  of  Japan 
under  cover  of  a  new  religion  which  took  no  thought  for 
earthly  things;  whereupon  the  people  suddenly  rose  in 
great  masses,  and  massacred  the  Jesuits  with  all  their 
followers. 

To  these  circumstances  reference  was  made  in  the  Ode  to 
the  Mikado,  previously  mentioned,  and  a  quotation  from  it 
may  be  excusable  in  the  present  paper : 

"  There  was  a  Dome,  like  midnight 
Lit  up  by  blood-red  lightning  ! 
And  deep  within 
A  demon  din, — 
With  many  a  sight 
Of  ghastly  horror,  whitening 
Faces  and  forms,  e*en  while  the  tiames  were  brightening  ! 
The  screams  of  those  wild  massacres 
Long  echoed  down  the  shuddering  years  ; 
And  yet  we  know  the  self-same  creed 

For  which  those  proselyting  martyrs  died, 
Hath  caus'd  unnumbered  victims  thus  to  bleed 
Before  its  idols  deified  ! 

"  0  Great  Creative  Spirit ! 
Can  man  inherit 
Thine  image,  yet  disgrace  it — 
Distort  and  half  erase  it, 
Till  Nature  scarce  can  trace  it, 
While  to  such  night-dreams,  crowd  on  crowd — 

Sheep,  swine,  and  sages — 
Pray  secretly,  or  fierce  and  loud, 

Blasting  a  land  for  ages  ! " 

The  massacre  appears  to  have  almost  amounted  to  exter- 
mination, although  there  are  various  accounts  of  it  ,*  but 
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similar  events  have,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  sprang 
from  similar  causes. 

The  root-and-branch  changes  and  reforms  instituted  by 
the  present  Mikado  were  not  effected  without  armed 
resistance  in  various  provinces  and  islands.  Indeed,  the 
whole  movement  was  beset  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
naturally  apcompanying  so  vast  an  undertaking.  This  is 
figured  in  the  following  poem.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  rapids  of  the  Ojingawa  Biver,  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince of  Surunga  from  that  of  Tootomi,  are,  at  times,  so 
powerful  as  to  render  the  passage  very  perilous,  and  occa- 
sionally impossible : 

Ojingawa. 

"  Beware  how  you  cross  Ojingawa ! 
Grey  rapids  are  there 
In  fierce  life — then  beware, 
From  Tootomi  or  Surunga, 
How  you  venture  to  cross  Ojingawa  ! 

"  Let  not  thirst,  heat,  or  hunger 
Ur^e  you  over  when  snows 
Melt,  or  heavy  t^in  flows 
Down  Tootomi  hills, 
And  the  river-bed  fills. 
And  grows  mad,  from  the  steeps  of  Surunga. 

"  But  a  very  wise  head,  and  a  very  strong  hand, 

Knew  how  to  cross  over,  and  where  best  to  h\iid. 

And  when  this  was  done. 

New  works  were  begun, 

Well  worthy  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  I  " 

The  accomplishment  of  these  arduous  labours  of  civili- 
sation is  demonstrated  by  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  Japan.  The  populations  of  the  numerous  islands  are 
all  in  a  condition  of  peaceful  activity.  Cities,  towns, 
villages — agricultural,  fishing,  or  manufacturing — large 
islands,  small  islands,  and  even  little  island-rocks — all  are 
prospering ;  and  while  they  are  all  industrial,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  equally  ornamental — rich  in  flowers  and  trees  of 
lovely  form  and  foliage.  The  public  roads  and  byways  are 
made  cheerful,  cool,  and  healthy  by  springs,  rivulets,  and 
fountains,  which  cause  them  to  be  green  with  grasses  and 
graceful  flowering  shrubs  and  plantations  nearly  the 
whole  year.    The  prodigal  wealth  of  flowers  is,  of  course, 
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most  conspicaoas  at  certain  seasons ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  ''  earth-angels/'  as  the  Japanese  poet  Sagematsa 
Eenchio  calls  them,  are  as  exquisite  and  varied  in  their 
perfumes  as  in  the  forms  and  colours  of  their  ^'  bosoms  and 
wings." 

The  indulgent  reader  will  have  understood  throughout 
this  brief  paper,  that  if  it  has  been  considered  a  difficult 
feat  at  English  country  fairs  for  a  man  to  perform  ^'  a  dance 
in  fetters/' — the  difficulty  of  singing  in  verse  with  the  head 
entangled  in  odoriferous  garlands,  the  tongue-perplexed 
mouth  filled  with  unknown  fruits,  and  the  ear  puzzled  by 
strange  music,  must  have  been  yet  greater,  however 
different  in  kind.  But  do  not  let  the  reader  imagine, 
because  the  Japanese  indulge  to  excess  their  craving  for 
flowers  and  all  manner  of  delicate  floral  ornaments  and 
niceties  ol  handicraft — not  to  particularise  the  wonder- 
fully minute,  realistic  finish  of  some  of  their  elegant 
paintings  (the  details  of  which  we  so  often  see  reproduced 
by  such  masters  as  Millaia  and  Alma  Tadema),  nor  to 
dwell  upon  their  unequalled  skill  in  wood  and  ivory 
carvings,  all  sorts  of  minute  cabinet  work,  fine  skill  in  silk 
fabrics  and  intricate  manufactures,  from  figured  and  tinted 
sword-blades  down  to  horseshoes  made  of  plaited  straw — 
do  not,  we  say,  let  the  reader  be  "  carried  away  "  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  more  valuable  gifts  and  energies  which 
these  people  possess,  and  which  are  necessary  to  render  a 
country  soundly  and  permanently  prosperous. 

They  are  better  judges  of  the  relative  value  of  things  than 
they  were  some  years  ago.  The  news  of  the  richness  of  the 
country  in  gold  mines  seems  to  have  first  found  its  way  to 
the  United  States.  A  "  'cute  trader  "  immediately  fitted 
out  a  vessel  with  various  articles  for  sale  or  exchange ;  and, 
hearing  that  Japan  was  very  deficient  in  silver,  he  took  a 
considerable  quantity  of  that  metal  with  him,  all  brilliantly 
polished,  for  which  he  received  in  exchange  an  equal  weight 
of  gold-^scales  filled  with  ^old  for  scales  filled  with  silver. 
He  was  considered  by  his  friends  in  New  York  to  have  done 
a  tolerably  smart  thing. 

Passing  over  the  small  circumstance  of  the  Japanese 
having  expended  £60,000  on  their  contributions  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Paris.,  and  the  not  more  important  (though 
more  significant)  fact  that  overtures  having  been  privately 
made  for  the  purchase  of  the  ironclad  war-ship  Foo-So 
during  a  recent  crisis, — the  Japanese  authorities  politely 
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declined  "  at  any  price  "  to  i^art  with  so  admirably  con- 
structed and  practically  formidable  a  ship, — we  will  just 
present  a  few  statistical  figures  bearing  upon  financial  and 
commercial  matters.  Public  revenue  for  1876,  £12,599,129 ; 
public  expenditure  for  1«76,  £12,593,770.  The  total  debt 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  which  includes  paper  currency, 
£29,784,945.  The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries 
were  £4,217,503  ;  and  of  these  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  (in  1876)9 
viz.,  £2,191,487.  The  total  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(for  1876}  amounted  to  £657,145 ;  but  the  total  exports 
from  Japan  to  foreign  countries  generally  amounted,  also 
for  the  year  1876,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £5,533,892.  The 
statistical  figures  for  1879-80,  as  may  be  expected,  present 
much  larger  amounts ;  but  in  most  respects  they  will  dis- 
play the  matchless  progress  of  this  wonderful  group  of 
three  or  four  thousand  little  islands. 

It  will  thus  become  apparent  that  while  a  few  years  ago 
the  Islands  of  Japan  were  comparatively  of  little  more 
value  to  themselves  and  the  "  world  around  "  than  if  they 
had  been  rocks  and  "  petrified  wood,"  they  have,  under  the 
present  regime,  put  forth  blossoms  and  fruits,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  themselves  and  other  nations. 

[Of  course,  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  of  a  deeper  kind  than  any  raised 
in  this  paper.  The  relations  of  Japan  to  the  form  of 
Christianity  now  being  presemted  to  her  have  yet  to  be 
determined.  They  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  her  relations 
to  that  spurious  form  of  it  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
above,  nor  yet  from  her  present  attitude  of  uninterested 
tolerance  toward  all  forms  of  religion.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  profoundest  problems  of  human  life  will  have  to  be 
encountered ;  and  the  more  widely  spread  the  intellectual 
culture  and  material  prosperity  springing  from  the  recent 
revolution,  the  more  imperatively  will  the  consideration  of 
these  problems  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  people. 
The  Benascence  would  never  have  created  modem  Europe, 
apart  from  the  influence  of  the  Beformation.  Japan  may 
be  a  natural  paradise:  without  vital  Christianity  it  will 
never  become  a  moral  one.  May  the  twofold  transforma- 
tion advance  with  steady  and  equal  pace,  and  this  last 
candidate  for  the  honours  and  advantages  of  Christian 
civilisation  become  one  of  the  fairest  gems  in  the  Be- 
deemer's  crown.] 
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Art.  in. — Memorials  and  Times  of  Peter  Philip  Juriaan 
Quint  Ondaatje,  A.L.M.,  Ph.D.,  J.U.D.,  Utrecht  and 
Leyden :  formerly  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  Com- 
piled from  Original  Authorities.  By  Mrs.  C,  M. 
Davies,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Holland."  Pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Utrecht,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  W.  Vreede, 
J.U.D.,  Professor  of  Laws.  Utrecht :  Kemink  and 
Son.     1870. 

Though  our  knowledge  of  Oriental  races  has  wonderfully 
increased  in  the  present  century,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know 
as  much,  in  proportion,  of  individuals  ;  and  a  biography 
of  "the  only  Asiatic  who  figures  in  European  politics" 
may  be  considered  a  curiosity  of  literature.  As  it  could 
only  be  obtained  in  England  through  the  representative  of 
Ondaatje's  family,  its  circulation  has  been  limited,  and  even 
its  existence  little  known.  An  outline  of  it,  with  historical 
side-lights  from  other  writers,  will  be  profitable,  not  only  as 
exhibiting  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man,  but  as  depicting 
the  part  played  by  a  small  but  important  country  in  the 
great*  drama  of  European  history  through  the  stormiest 
period  of  modern  times.  Professor  Vreede,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, says :  *'  The  present  volume,  though  of  foreign 
origin,  having  flowed  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  English 
lady,  unites  the  advantages  of  a  spirited  and  entertaining 
style,  with  a  very  unusual  acquaintance  with  our  history 
and  social  condition."  Mrs.  Davies  thoroughly  mastered 
her  subject,  visiting  Holland  and  learning  Dutch  in  order 
to  study  State  papers  and  inspect  archives.  The  Memorials 
are  a  monument  of  patient,  conscientious  toil,  almost 
every  sentence  being  verified  by  references  to  historical 
documents,  English,  French,  or  Dutch.* 

The  word  "  Ceylon"  conjures  up  a  fairy  vision  of  light, 
warmth,  and  colour ;  of  pearls  and  perfumes ;  of  trees  like 
giant  flowers,   and   birds   like  flying  gems ;  of  groves  of 

♦  Mrs.  Davies's  Jlitttory  of  IMIayid  fiUa  2,000  pages  with  details  of  "  the 
interaal  government,  constitution,  laws,  and  habits  of  the  Dutch."  She 
was  writing  a  work  on  the  first  French  Revolution  when  she  died  suddenly 
in  18(;:{. 
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palm  and  satinwood,  terraces  covered  with  the  delicate 
green  or  harvest  gold  of  the  rice  plant,  and  plantations  of 
white-blossomed  coffee  trees.  Bnt  these  scenes  must  not 
detain  us,  though  they  are  not  unconnected  with  our  sub- 
ject,  for  the  spice-beds  of  Ceylon  attracted  the  shrewd 
Dutch  traders,  and  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch 
induced  the  family  of  Ondaatje  to  migrate  to  Holland.  A 
more  startling  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that 
between  the  Eastern  paradise  and  the  misty  flats  of  Hol- 
land, whose  every  inch  of  soil  was  wrested  from  opposing 
nature  by  the  persistent  toil  of  man. 

What  influence  the  change  of  climate  and  country  may 
have  had  upon  the  character  of  our  Oriental  emigrant  we 
must  leave  physiologists  to  decide.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  proceed  to  the  task  of  tracing  his  career  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  only  premising  a  few  remarks  upon  his 
pedigree. 

Amongst  the  native  population  of  Ceylon,  varying  from 
high-caste  Eandians  to  humble  Cingalese,  the  Tamul  race 
is  the  most  capable  of  intellectual  attainment,  the  most 
susceptible  of  ambition,  the  most  active,  enterprising,  and 
sensitive.  Their  ancient  home  was  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  India,  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  a  little 
above  Madras  on  the  east  coast,  and  to  Trevandrum  on  the 
west.  A  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  this  was 
the  most  powerful  and  highly-civilised  kingdom  of  the 
South.  In  arts,  mechanics,  and  manufactures  its  inhabitants 
are  still  pre-eminent.  Literature  is  held  in  high  esteem 
there.  ''The  wandering  Tamul  poet,"  says  the  Bev. 
George  Trevor,  "  like  the  troubadour  of  old,  is  sure  of 
an  intelligent  audience  and  a  hearty  welcome  in  every  village. 
The  majority  of  Hindus  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
of  emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  are  Tamulians.  They 
have  been  called  the  Greeks  or  Scotch  of  the  East."* 

'  The  first  Ondaatje  of  whom  we  have  any  details  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  Tamul  family,  and  was  bom  at  Arcot, 
in  Southern  India.  He  inherited  from  his  father  the  office 
of  physician  to  the  King  of  Tanjou.  Ceylon  had  then 
recently  passed  under  Dutch  rule,  and  the  Governor, 
Adrian  Van  der  Meyden,  hearing  of  Michael  Ondaatje's 
skiU,  sent  for  him  to  Colombo,  the  seat  of  Government,  to 
attend  his  wife,  who  had  long  suffered  from  a  mysterious 

*  India,  its  Nativa  and  Mimans, 
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disease.  Ondaatje  had  the  good  fortnne  to  effect  a  cure 
where  the  East  India  Company's  surgeons  and  the  native 
physicians  had  failed.  The  Governor  made  him  physician 
to  the  town  and  hospital  of  Colombo,  and  gave  him  a  grant 
of  land.  Benouncing  the  Hindu  creed,  Dr.  Ondaatje  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  married, 
first  a  beautiful  Portuguese,  named  Magdalene  de  Croos, 
and  secondly  a  native  lady,  both  of  whom  left  several 
children.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  "Native  Chief  "at 
Colombo,  and  his  ^reat-grandson,  William  Juriaan  Ondaatje, 
began  his  education  at  the  Colombo  Seminary,  and  com- 
pleted it  at  Utrecht  University,  where  he  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  Iman  William  Falck,  also  bom  in  Ceylon, 
of  which  m  after  life  he  became  the  popular  and  intelligent 
Governor. 

In  1758,  after  his  ordination,  William  Ondaatje  married 
Hermina  Quint,  the  daughter  of  an  Amsterdam  citizen, 
and,  returning  to  Ceylon,  officiated  as  minister  in  three 
languages — Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Tamul.  The  latter,  his 
mother-tongue  (whose  name  means  Bxveci)^  was  the  first 
Indian  language  into  which  the  Scriptures  were  translated ; 
it  is  spoken  by  upwards  of  ten  million  people,  and  all  laws 
relating  to  our  Indian  Empire  are  rendered  into  it.  Philip 
de  Melho,  the  first  Ceylonese  Christian  minister,  who  was  the 
most  successful  translator  of  the  Bible  into  that  tongue,  and 
known  as  "Rabbi  de  Melho,"  and  "the  Great  Labourer," 
married  a  sister  of  William  Ondaatje.  William  also  began  a 
Tamul  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  though  accom- 
plished as  a  linguist  and  writer,  he  was  more  appreciated  as 
a  preacher,  and  in  1769  he  was  made  Bector  of  the  Colombo 
Seminary — ^being  the  only  native  who  ever  filled  that 
position. 

The  fortunate  minister  desired  nothing  better  for  his 
eldest  son,  bom  in  1758,  than  a  similar  career.  In  1778, 
Peter  Ondaatje  left  Ceylon  for  Holland,  and  after  four 
years'  attendance  at  the  Amsterdam  Latin  and  Greek 
schools,  during  which  he  lived  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Peter  Quint,  he  went  to  Utrecht,  at  which  point  in  his 
career  Mrs.  Davies  thus  opens  her  florid  memoir : 

"On  September  20th,  1778,  presented  himself  for  admission 
at  the  ^tes  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  a  youth,  already 
verging  into  manhood,  whose  animated  countenance  and  full  dark 
eye,  if  betraying  somewhat  of  mrdent  passions  and  impetuous 
temperament,  gave  token  of  surpassing  latent  talent,  courage,  and 
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energy;  while  his  black  silken  locks  and  deeply  sun-browned 
complexion  spoke  of  the  sunny  clime  which  gave  him  birfch." 

To  that  sonny  clime,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  his  father,  young  Ondaatje  showed  no  inclination 
to  retnm.  In  Holland  academical  honours  were  showered 
upon  him.  At  twenty-four  he  became  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  the  liberal  sciences  at  Utrecht ; 
a  few  years  later  he  took  a  degree  in  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Leyden. 

"  His  capacious  intellect/'  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer, 
"not  restricting  itself  to  the  study  of  theology,  comprehended 
within  its  grasp  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  medicine  and 
jurisprudence.  His  inaugural  thesis  treats  of  perception,  of 
memory,  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  sensation ;  of  the 
laws  of  gravity,  the  difference  of  the  movement  of  the  pendulum 
at  the  Equator  and  at  the  Poles,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  according  to  Kepler's  law,  and  various  other  sidjeds,''* 

The  possessor  qf  these  acquirements  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  grow  into  a  Dutch  Dryasdust— writing,  think- 
ing, breathing  only  in  black  letter.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  he  threw  away  the  pen  for  the  sword.  The  turning- 
point  in  Ondaatje's  destiny  arrived  when  Utrecht,  proud 
of  her  young  Oriental  student,  bestowed  the  freedom  of  the 
city  on  him,  rendering  him  eligible  for  all  State  offices 
and  entitled  to  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  her  own  sons. 

The  troubles  then  agitating  Holland  deepened  Ondaatje's 
sympathies,  and  instead  of  returning  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  to  follow  the  peaceful  profession  of  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion, he  remained  in  that  of  his  adoption  to  attain,  after 
repeated  reverses,  the  troubled  dignity  of  a  Minister  of 
State. 

Great  changes  had  for  some  time  been  in  progress.  In 
1747,  distracted  by  war  and  anarchy,  eager  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  Government  on  some  one  able  to  make 
better  terms  for  them  than  they  could  for  themselves,  the 
Dutch,  like  the  Israelites,  clamoured  for  ''a  leader  and 
ruler,"  and,  like  them,  had  bitterly  to  repent  their  choice. 
They  reverted  to  the  form  of  government  held  in  abey- 
ance since  the  childless  death  of  our ''Dutch  William," 
and  again  made  the  offices  of  stadtholder,  and  captain- 

*  Afemoriali,  p.  4.    Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
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and  admiral-general  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Orange. 
Thus,  Mrs.  Davies  observes, ''  while  they  would  have  started 
back  in  terror  from  the  name  of  a  monarchy,  they  created 
a  monarchical  government  of  the  most  indefinite  and 
irresponsible  nature."  In  short,  they  played  Frankenstein 
to  a  very  unmanageable  monster.  To  understand  the  state 
of  Holland  when  Ondaatje  first  figured  in  her  annals,  a 
retrospect  fuller  than  that  given  by  his  biographer  is 
necessary. 

.  In  1788,  our  George  the  Second  announced  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  betrothal  of  his  eldest  daughter 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  "  A  miserable  match,"  says  Lord 
Hervey,  ''  both  in  point  of  man  and  fortune,  his  figure 
being  almost  a  dwarf,  and  as  much  deformed  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  human  creature  to  be,  and  his  estates  not  clear 
£1,200  a  year."*  The  bride  elect  was  ambitious,  and,  like 
all  her  family,  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  heir-apparent. 
Walpole  says  that  when  quite  a  child  the  Princess  lamented 
to  Queen  Caroline  that  she  had  any  brothers  to  stand  be- 
tween her  and  the  throne,  adding,  "  I  would  die  to-morrow 
to  be  queen  to-day !  "  She  was  accomplished  in  languages, 
painting,  and  music,  in  which  last  Handel  was  her  master, 
"  but  the  pride  of  her  race  and  the  violence  of  her  passions 
had  left  but  a  scanty  sphere  for  her  judgment  to  exert 

itself."t 

Nevertheless,  the  union  once  accomplished,  the  Princess 
made  the  best  of  her  lot,  and  *^  behaved  to  her  husband  as 
if  he  had  been  an  Adonis."  After  a  brief  interval  of  court 
ceremonies  and  visits  to  the  English  nobility,  the  young 
couple  prepared  for  their  voyage  home.  At  that  time  the 
Dutch  authorities  were  so  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^s 
popularity  that  they  desired  him  not  to  take  his  bride 
through  the  States ;  and  Horace  Walpole  the  elder,  sent  to 
negotiate  a  more  dignified  reception,  only  elicited  permis- 
sion for  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  land  at  Rotterdam  and 
pass  to  Amsterdam  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  privacy^ 
there  to  re-embark  for  Friesland,  of  which  mmiature 
province  the  Prince  was  Stadtholder.  Walpole  also  ob- 
tained a  promise  that  the  Princess  should  be  offered  a 
guard  of  honour — **  on  condition  that  she  would  refuse  it." 

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Rei^n  of  Oeorge  IT,  By  John  Lord  Hervey.  VoL  I. 
p.  232,  et  $eq, 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Reujn  of  King  George  IL  By  Hoxaoe  Walpole.  Vol.  I. 
p.  207,  et  seq. 
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If  Hervey  can  be  trusted,  the  young  lady  did  not  deserve 
better  treatment  from  her  future  subjects.  When  taking  leave 
at  Gravesend,  he  says,  the  Princess  bade  him ''  be  sure  to  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  a  peace  being  made  and  to  keep  her 
mamma  warm ;  because,  if  the  war  continued,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  to  join  the  Imperial  army,  and  the  Princess 
return  to  England."  Moreover,  if  the  war  continued, 
Holland  would  be  brought  into  it,  and  if  Holland  were 
brought  into  it  a  Stadtholder  would  be  required.  "  So  that 
both  pleasure  and  ambition  prompted  her  solicitude,  that 
no  end  should  be  put  to  the  murder,  rapine,  distress,  and 
calamity  that  at  present  raged  in  Europe."*  This  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  Horace  Walpole's  remark  that  the  Prin- 
cess "  dashed  all  opportunities  for  the  Prince's  distinguish- 
ing himself  from  immoderate  jealousy  and  fondness  for  his 
person  "—a  curious  sequel  to  a  reluctant  marriage. 

Such  were  the  royal  pair  whom,  when  the  French  bad 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Scheldt,  the  States  raised 
to  a  position  regal  in  all  but  name,  by  making  William 
Hereditary  Stadtholder  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
and  General  of  the  Union.  Coxe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Wal- 
pole,  plainly  attributes  this  act;  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  However  brought  about,  the  result 
was  satisfactory.  Peace  with  France  was  concluded  under 
the  Stadtholder's  auspices,  and  his  personal  amiability 
induced  lenient  government.  He  was  popular  with  his 
people  and  happy  with  his  wife,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  in 
1748  seemed  to  promise  continued  prosperity  to  the  House 
of  Orange.  Unhappily,  this  was  followed  three  years  later  by 
the  father's  death,  a  heavy  loss  to  his  family  and  his  country. 
Even  Carlyle,  who  describes  the  Stadtholder  as  "  a  vivacious 
light  gentleman,  slightly  crooked  in  the  back,"  allows  that 
he  acted  in  "  a  valiant  and  judicious  manner,"  and  "did 
his  best." 

Now,  it  would  appear,  a  wide  field  opened  for  the 
ambition  attributed  to  the  widowed  Anne.  **  The  Princess 
immediately  took  the  oaths  as  Gouvemante  to  her  son," 
says  Lord  Hervey,  "and  all  orders  of  men  submitted  to 
her  as  quietly  as  to  a  monarchy  of  the  most  established 
duration."  She  entered  on  her  duties  with  vigour,  attend- 
ing the  assemblies  of  the  States-General,  and  even  delivering 
long  and  energetic  addresses. 

*  Other  contemporaries  give  a  much  more  pleasing  portrait  of  tho 
Princess. 
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Anne's  health,  however,  was  failing  when  her  hnsband 
died,  and  she  only  survived  him  eight  years — expiring  in 
January,  1759,  aifter  arranging  her  affairs  and  trying  to 
regulate  those  of  her  children  with  a  clear-headed  courage 
worthy  of  a  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline.* 

Prince  Lewis,  third  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Stadtholder. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  a  foreigner,  and  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  alliance  with  England.  He  had  entire 
control  of  his  young  ward,  and  the  two  agreed  to  recognise 
no  other  authority,  tacitly  ignoring  the  States  to  whom, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  both  were  responsible. 

The  Prince  is  said  to  have  fostered  the  natural  indo- 
lence and  indecision  of  his  ward  in  order  to  retain  the 
governing  power,  not  only  during  but  after  William's 
minority.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  testimony  on 
the  other  side.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  a  close  and  shrewd 
observer,  though  an  inveterate  gossip,  considered  Lewis 
the  young  Stadtholder's  best  friend  and  adviser.  Wraxall 
adds  that  Lewis  was  faithful  to  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
attributes  his  fall  to  the  growth  of  the  French  faction, 
which  alienated  the  princes  from  their  friends,  and  then 
prompted  the  people  to  turn  upon  their  princes.  Lewis 
may  not  improbably  have  looked  down  with  the  pride 
of  a  German  prince  on  those  "  Noble,  Great,  and  Worthy 
Lords,"  the  sturdy  Dutch  burghers ;  but  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  their  collective  wisdom,  if  he  had  paid  it  more 
deference,  could  have  saved  Holland  from  her  impending 
troubles. 

In  1766  William  attained  his  majority  (eighteen  years), 
and  to  mark  their  satisfaction  at  his  installation  as  Stadt- 
holder, the  States-General  made  him  what  the  Annual 
Register  for  that  year  calls  "  a  present "  very  characteristic 
of  Dutch  prudence  and  common  sense — ^viz.,  a  discharge 
for  700,000  florins  borrowed  from  the  province  of  Holland 
for  the  purchase  of  some  estates  by  his  mother.  In  the 
following  year  William  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Royal 
of  Prussia,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  much  in  dread  of  their  strong  neighbour,  the  Great 
Frederick,  and  regarded  his  niece's  hand  as  a  pledge 
of  peace.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  imperious  bride  did 
not  exert  her  influence  in  a  manner  conciliatory  to  her  new 

♦  Annval  RfgUter  for  1759,  p.  69,  et  seq. 
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subjects.  Bat  the  antocracy  of  the  Prussian  Court  had  not 
prepared  her  to  be  content  as  wife  of  the  "  Chief  Magistrate 
of  Holland  '* — the  position  the  burghers  had  begun  to 
destine  for  their  Stadtholder.  Nor  did  her  husband  retain 
his  popularity.  Even  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage, 
Wraxall  says,  the  Prince  of  Orange  inspired  neither  public 
respect  nor  private  regard.  His  undignified  person,  and  shy, 
awkward  manners  unfitted  him  for  his  high  station.  He 
might  have  ruled  creditably  in  times  of  prosperity,  but  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  difficulties  awaiting  him.  The  Princess 
is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  '*  of  far  more  elevated,  correct, 
and  manly  character  than  her  husband."* 

The  decadence  of  Holland,  however  brought  about,  was 
unquestionable.  Her  navy  rotted  in  her  ports ;  her  army 
dwindled  for  want  of  recruits;  sinecures  abounded.  De- 
spised abroad  and  discontented  at  home,  the  Dutch  laid 
their  woes  at  the  palace  door,  and  declared  the  Stadtholder 
and  his  quondam  guardian  responsible  for  all.  ''They 
looked  back  to  the  days  of  a  Barneveldt  and  a  Heinsius,  of 
a  De  Buyter  and  Van  Tromp,  with  bitter  regret,  but  not 
with  despair."  Such  days  they  fancied  might  again  dawn, 
if  they  reverted  to  the  first  principles  of  their  Constitution. 
The  changes  from  which  Dutch  Liberals  hoped  most  were 
the  re-establishment  of  local  self-government  in  the  pro- 
vinces, for  which  the  congi  d^elire  of  the  Stadtholder  had 
been  substituted,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  Burgher 
Guard,  or  Schutterij,  which,  though  undrilled  and  unarmed, 
had  stiU  a  nominal  existence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  when  a  striking 
figure  appeared  on  the  crowded  little  stage  whereon  the 
drama  of  Dutch  politics  was  enacted — -the  handsome, 
enthusiastic  Oriental  student,  Peter  Philip  Juriaan  Ondaatje. 
Young  Ondaatje  ardently  espoused  the  popular  projects. 
He  spoke,  he  wrote,  he  worked  both  in  private  and  public 
in  their  favour.  He  fearlessly  ran  every  risk  attachmg  to 
the  part  of  an  ''agitator."  He  laid  aside  the  scholarly 
pursuits  most  dear  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  become 
distinguished,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the 
people.  Zealously  aided  by  men  as  enthusiastic  as 
himself,  perceptible  progress  was  made.  A  requisition  in 
favour  of  the  iBurgher  Guard  was  signed  by  six  hundred 
citizens :  subscriptions  were  opened,  and  in  a  short  time 

♦  Jdemoirtf  Vol.  I.  pp.  168,  ICD. 
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each  of  the  eight  wyki  or  wards  into  which  the  city  is 
divided  possessed  an  armed  and  equipped  company  of 
Schutterij.  Ondaatje  was  appointed"  ensign  of  one  of 
the  first  formed  and  best  appointed,  called  the  Zwarte 
Knegten,  or  "Black  Boys,"  a  name  oddly  appropriate 
to  their  young  officer's  tropical  origin.  Not  content  with 
this  outlet  for  his  military  ardour,  Ondaatje  helped  to  form 
those  burghers  exempt  by  profession  or  purchase  into  a 
volunteer  company,  called  the  "Free  Corps" — much  en- 
couraged by  the  municipal  Government,  though  disap- 
proved by  the  Stadtholder. 

The  success  of  the  Liberal  military  movement  stimulated 
the  civil  reformers  to  redoubled  efforts.  By  the  old  con- 
stitution the  Dutch  Government  was  electoral,  the  Stadt- 
holder being  called  upon  merely  to  confirm  the  choice  of 
burghers  qualified  to  vote.  But  the  custom  sinc^  the 
restoration  of  the  stadtholderate  had  been  to  request  the 
reigning  prince  to  recommend  a  candidate  whose  election 
became  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  the  awakened 
patriotism  of  Utrecht  could  no  longer  tolerate ;  and  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Council  praying  that  nomi- 
nations of  the  burgomasters  and  sheriffs,  and  appointments 
to  municipal  offices,  should  be  made  without  appeal  to  the 
Stadtholder.  Four  councillors  then  waited  on  William  Y. 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  purport  of  the  petition,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  consider  the  practice  of 
referring  to  him  his  right,  but  only  a  mark  of  their  good 
will. 

A  more  important  step  was  speedily  taken  by  the  Liberal 
party,  the  first  vacancy  in  the  Council  itself  being  filled  up 
without  reference  to  the  Court.  This  measure  received  warm 
popular  applause,  but  drew  forth  an  angry  remonstrance 
from  the  Stadtholder,  who  now  considered  his  legal  privilege 
usurped.  The  Council  proceeded  to  strengthen  its  position 
by  an  appeal  to  the  citizens,  who  were  urged  to  nominate 
sixteen  ''  commissioners  "  to  guard  popular  rights,  present 
petitions,  declare  grievances,  and  supervise  taxation. 
Ondaatje  warmly  supported  this  scheme,  and  presented  a 
memorial  in  its  favour  from  his  Zwarte  Knegten.  Finding 
that  this  proposal  was  not  adopted,  Ondaatje  headed  a 
party  of  burghers  who,  taking  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  passed  a  so-called  "Act  of  Qualification,*'  appointing 
twenty-four  persons — eight  citizens,  and  an  officer  and 
sergeant  from  each  company  of  Schutterij,  Ondaatje  repre- 
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Benting  the  Black  Boys — to  be  called  "  The  Constituted," 
and  to  exercise  similar  functions. 

So  far,  the  reformers  met  with  unmixed  success,  and 
Utrecht,  the  most  advanced  of  the  States,  became  a  little 
republic.  With  equal  rapidity  one  of  the  evils  of  republican 
government  was  developed.  The  patriotic  party  split  into 
sections,  differing  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  necessary 
reforms.  Ondaatje  headed  the  section  which  demanded  the 
most  radical  change  of  all — ^that  each  citizen  should  have  a 
voice  in  municipal  elections. 

An  opportunity  soon  arose  for  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  parties.  On  the  death  of  Senator  Van  Godin,  the 
*'  Constituted  "  required  that  a  pronounced  reformer  should 
take  his  place ;  but  the  Municipal  Council,  asserting  its 
right  of  free  choice,  elected  by  a  large  majority  a  well-known 
partisan  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  "  Constituted  "  and 
a  subsidiary  body  representing  the  Schutterij  alone,  and 
called  the  ''Commissioned"  reformers,  solicited  an  audience 
of  the  Council,  at  which  Ondaatje  was  spokesman :  his 
address  occupies  eight  closely-printed  pages  of  the 
Memorials.  His  much-praised  eloquence  must  suffer 
more  than  usual  from  translation,  or  from  an  altered 
standard  of  taste,  for  the  English  version  is  inflated, 
involved,  and  wordy.  The  following  passage  is  a  fair 
example : 

"It  has  seemed  good  to  the  majority  of  your  Noble  Great 
Worships,  on  the  occasion  of  filling  up  the  late  vacancy  in  the 
Senate,  to  vote  for  the  individual  Jonathan  Sichterman ;  a  person 
of  whom  we  are  obliged,  with  the  greatest  sorrow,  to  testify  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  objects  on  which  are  fixed  the  esteem,  confi- 
dence, and  affection  of  the  people — of  that  people  which  has 
offered  itself  to  restore  at  any  price  your  worships  to  a  position 
more  suitable  to  your  merits ;  a  position  reflecting  more  honour  on 
your  offices  as  free  representatives  of  the  people,  in  proportion  as 
the  people  are  less  subservient  to  the  commands  of  any  other 
masters  than  those  laws,  of  which  the  origin  is  within  our  own 
bosom,  and  of  which  the  object  is  our  prosperity,  greatness  and 
constant  contentment.  A  portion  of  the  people.  Noble,  Great, 
and  Worthy  Lords !  the  first  and  principal  motives  of  whose 
patriotic  deeds  have  been  to  assure  your  independence,  and  to  raise 
our  civic  liberty  on  that  foundation  as  on  the  only  security  for  its 
permanent  stability ;  and  herein  to  serve  as  an  example  to  our 
surrounding  neighbours,  who  begin  to  be  impatient  of  the  chains, 
the  breaking  of  which  is  near  at  hand.  ...  A  portion  of  the 
people,  Noble,  Great,  and  Worthy  Lords !  to  whom  you,  in  the 
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first  place,  owe  your  independence ;  we,  ere  long,  shall  owe  to  you 
our  freedom,  in  spite  of  all  who  have,  in  the  commencement, 
opposed  themselves  to  you  and  to  us,  or  who,  in  the  sequel,  shall 
be  bold  enough  to  continue  their  opposition.  .  .  .  This  portion 
of  the  people,  we  repeat  with  emotion,  refuses  to  fix  its  united 
esteem,  confidence,  and  affection  on  the  person  of  Jonathan 
Sichterman." 

The  Conncil,  after  the  manner  of  such  bodies,  dismissed 
the  deputation  with  a  promise  to  consider  this  address,  and 
subsequently  confirmed  the  election  of  the  obnoxious 
Sichterman,  though  deferring  the  administration  of  the 
oaths.  Then  the  citizens  demanded  to  be  heard,  and  they 
also  made  Ondaatje  their  mouthpiece.  By  this  time  the 
general  public  had  become  interested  in  the  contest,  and  an 
immense  crowd  collected  round  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall. 
Gradually  the  mob  penetrated  to  the  principal  antechamber 
of  the  Town  Hall,  where  Ondaatje  harangued  them. 
**  This,"  he  said,  ''  was  the  crisis  of  affairs,  which  must 
decide  whether  the  people's  voice  should  be  heard,  and 
whether  they  were  to  succeed  in  their  just  demands,  or  be 
denied.  In  which  latter  case,  not  only  the  town  and  pro- 
vince, but  the  whole  Republic  would  be  imperilled."  Adding 
that  the  people's  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  that  they 
would  assert  and  maintain  their  rights,  not  as  ''  men  of 
'48  " — alluding  to  the  establishment  of  the  hereditary  stadt- 
holderate — ^but  as  men  of  '85. 

Secretary  Van  Yoorst  reported  Ondaatje's  observations 
to  the  Council ;  a  resolution  was  instantly  passed  annulling 
the  election  of  Sichterman — "  to  prevent  dreadful  conse- 
quences and  evils"— and  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
inform  this  Jonah  of  the  Dutch  ship  of  state  that  the 
Council  had  been  ''forced  to  abandon  the  choice  which  had 
legally  fallen  on  him."  When  Ondaatje  learnt  the  result 
of  his  interference,  he  thanked  the  ''Noble,  Great,  and 
Worthy  Lords"  for  their  "condescendence,"  and  said  to 
the  excited  multitude :  "  Go  quietly  and  cheerfully  to 
your  homes;  tell  to  your  wives  and  children,  and  im- 
press on  your  children's  children,  that  harmony  between 
such  honest  governors  and  citizens  can  accomplish  any- 
thing." 

This  apparent  triumph,  however,  led  to  the  total  dis- 
ruption of  the  Liberal  party.  Nineteen  members  of  the 
Senate  at  once  resigned,  declining  to  form  part  of  a 
Government  "  coerced  by  a  mob  of  misled  citizens."    The 
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"  Constituted  "  and  "  Commissioned  "  grew  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  their  own  acts.  Ondaatje  tried  to  reassure 
them,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  a  time  the  tide  had  turned. 
The  aristocratic  party  joined  the  provincial  States  in 
animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  ''some  persons  calling 
themselves  the  *  Constituted '  of  1,215  citizens,  and  the 
*  Commissioned '  of  the  Schutterij — conduct  converting  the 
free  Council  Chamber  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  into  a  scene 
of  violence  and  tyranny."  They  rescinded  the  acts  of  the 
11th  March,  and  declared  Sichterman  duly  elected.* 

The  nineteen  seceding  members  then  resumed  their 
seats,  and  Ondaatje  was  tacitly  chosen  as  scapegoat.  He 
was  objected  to  as  a  stranger,  only  two  years  a  burgher, 
and  a  hot-headed,  restless  innovator;  the  late  seceders 
adding  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  dictatorship  of 
''  an  East  India  merchant."  Apprehending  that  animosity 
against  himself  would  injure  the  people's  cause,  and 
irritated  by  the  lukewarmness  of  his  colleagues,  Ondaatje 
quitted  the  "  Constituted,"  and  gave  up  his  command  in 
the  Schutterij.  In  the  course  of  his  farewell  address,  which 
was  fervid  and  impressive,  he  said : 

^'  Henceforward  I  shall  maintain  silence,  since  the  peace  of  the 
city  is  to  be  even  at  this  price  secured.  My  retirement  from  the 
College  will  at  length  restore  me  to  that  position  wherein  I,  as 
an  individual  member  of  society,  may,  so  long  as  I  choose,  rest 
satisfied  with  all  that  the  Government  commands.  So  long  as  I 
choose,  I  say ;  for  wherever  I  find  true  liberty — ^if,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  found  anywhere — ^there  I  can  find  my  Fatherland.  .  .  .  Such, 
Noble  Sirs  !  are  frankly  my  sentiments.  I  feel  myself  too  weak 
to  be  able  to  interfere  with  advantage  in  the  just  cause  of 
trtrecht's  burghers.  God  rules  !  For  you,  be  not  overcome,  but 
remain  steadfast.  To  both  I  confidently  commit  the  care  of 
restoring  civil  liberty.  I  choose  to  remain  quiet,  to  Uve  as  a 
forgotten  citizen,  and  not  to  grudge  my  enemies  the  satisfaction  of 
now  being  able  sharply  to  deride,  as  they  before  mercilessly 
attacked  me." 

This  complete  withdrawal  from  official  life  should  have 
contented  Ondaatje's  adversaries.  But  within  a  few  days 
of  his  resignation  the  Count  of  Athlone,  High  Bailiff, 
applied  for  a  warrant  to  seize  him  on  grounds  enumerated 
in  "Articles  of  Accusation,"  covering  in  effect  his  whole 
conduct  since  the  formation  of  the  ScJiutterij,  and  asserting 


♦  He  prudently  refused  to  serye. 
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that  his  acts  of  open  rebellion  against  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  ought  to  be  '^  visited  with  corporal  punishment.'* 
This  prosecution  of  Ondaatje  was  a  si^al  error.  It  made 
him  a  hero  and  martyr,  suffering  in  his  single  person  for 
his  whole  party — ^the  "  Constituted  "  and  "  Commissioned," 
the  Schutterij  and  the  burghers  whom  they  represented ; 
eighteen  hundred,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  most  notable  and 

Eatriotic  citizens  of  Utrecht,  whose  offence  was  that  they 
ad  declared  in  favour  of  a  moderate  democracy  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement,  whose  first  struggles  Ondaatje 
had  so  largely  aided,  was  becoming  national.  In  most  of 
the  chief  towns  the  Burgher  Guard  had  been  restored  and 
free  corps  instituted,  and  municipal  councils  had  resumed 
the  right  of  electing  their  members.  Utrecht  was  divided 
into  aristocrats  and  democrats.  The  deputies  of  the 
Schutterij  and  free  corps  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  Guelderland, 
and  Overijssel  bound  themselves  in  solemn  confederation 
to  sustain  and  defend  all  who  were  molested  for  adherence 
to  the  Constitutional  Party— thus  making  the  cause  of 
Ondaatje  their  own.  The  case  against  him  made  but  slow 
progress,  and  the  States  t>f  the  province  requested  the 
High  Bailiff  to  defer  the  prosecution  till  a  committee  could 
report  on  the  best  means  of  ensuring  impartial  justice. 
This  caused  a  delay  of  six  weeks,  during  which  Ondaatje's 
enemies  declared  that  he  was  a  secret  emissary  of  the 
Stadtholderal  party.  He  repelled  the  accusation  in  a 
paper  called  ''  Thoughts  communicated  to  a  certain  com- 
pany by  P.  Philip  Juriaan  Ondaatje."  The  States  of 
Utrecht  retaliated  by  endeavouring  to  check  all  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion,  which  had  now  set  in  strongly 
against  them ;  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
all  who  framed,  signed,  or  circulated  petitions  should  be 
summarily  punished  as  seditious  breakers  of  the  public 
peace — a  measure  unprecedented  in  a  republic. 

The  contest  of  the  Popular  or  Democratic  party  with 
that  of  the  Stadtholder  (mainly  clergy  and  nobles),  between 
whom  the  Council  of  the  City  oscillated  like  a  pendulum, 
was  carried  on  with  Dutch  moderation,  ^'tliots  and 
excesses"  were  spoken  of,  but  the  only  act  of  violence 
recorded  is  the  tearing  of  "  one  burgomaster's  cloak."  On 
December  20th,  1786,  when  the  Council  was  suspected  of 
intending  to  pass  resolutions  obnoxious  to  the  people,  they 
assembled  by  thousands  in  the  streets,  unarmed,  ozHlerly, 
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and  silent ;  and  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Senate  House 
to  explain  their  wishes,  simply  refused  to  listen  to  a 
negative. 

"  It  was  now  eight  o'clock,"  say  the  Memorials.  "  The  short 
light  of  winter  hatl  given  place  to  the  glare  of  torches  ;  the  cold 
was  intense;  the  people  nad  stood  uiere  from  early  morning, 
but  not  until  a  solemn  promise  had  been  given  that  the  Council 
would  meet  next  day  and  come  to  a  final  decision,  could  they  be 
induced  to  separate.  .  .  .When  the  Council  met  early  next 
morning  they  found  the  people  already  stationed  in  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Town  HalL" 

The  populace  did  not  maltreat  those  councillors  who, 
from  time  to  time,  presented  themselves  with  unpalatable 
answers.    They  merely 

"  Wedged  themselves  so  closely  together  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  smallest  object  to  pass  between ;  and  said  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Council  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Town 
Hall  till  the  burghers  had  received  full  satisfaction  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  idea  of  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  besiegers 
was  hopeless.  There  they  stood.  They  would  neither  move  nor 
commit  any  act  of  disorder  which  might  render  them  amenable 
to  the  law.'' 

Nor  would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  irritated  by 
such  impertinent  suggestions  as  that  '*  the  majesty  of  the 
people  would  catch  cold."  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Council  declared  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  requisitionists. 

Of  course,  the  Court  party  did  not  recognise  as  legal 
concessions  so  obtained,  and  the  States  of  the  province 
threatened  to  remove  their  sittings  from  a  spot  ''  ruled 
by  a  seditious  multitude"  to  the  neighbounng  city  of 
Amersfoort,  where  the  Stadtholder's  troops  protected  the 
municipal  deliberations.  In  Utrecht  the  people  continued 
their  blockade,  now  demanding  that  the  councillors  should 
take  the  oath  to  administer  the  *'  New  Begulation,**  revert- 
ing to  the  old  Bepublican  constitution  of  Holland.  This 
the  councillors  protested  that  they  could  not  do  till 
formally  released  from  their  adhesion  to  the  Begulation 
of  1674.  Finally,  the  Council  consented  to  allow  such  of 
their  body  as  chose  to  take  the  oath  to  the  New  Regula- 
tion, while  the  burghers  promised  not  to  enforce  it  from 
others  till  the  annual  change  of  the  Senate,  provided  they 
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enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  New  Eegulation  meantime. 
The  burghers  then  congratulated  each  other  on  their  escape 
from  Stadtholderal  tyranny,  and  struck  a  medal  represent- 
ing the  Maid  of  Utrecht  holding  the  "  New  Eegulation  "  in 
her  hand. 

In  the  brief  respite  from  civil  contention  which  followed, 
Ondaatje  again  became  a  candidate  for  academical  honours, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law 
at  Leyden  University.  But  in  such  unsettled  times  he 
could  not  long  rest  content  in  studious  retirement,  and  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  made  captain  of  his  "  Black  Boys ;" 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  popularity  in  repeated  attacks 
from  Government  organs,  which  satirised  him  as  **  the 
renowned  people's  friend  Ondaatje,"  and  "  a  stranger  blown 
over  from  the  East." 

The  members  of  Council  who  had  refused  allegiance 
to  the  "New  Eegulation"  removed  to  Amersfoort;  and 
Utrecht  being  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers, 
a  resolution  was  passed  formally  releasing  Ondaatje  from 
the  prosecution  commenced  more  than  a  year  before. 
Divisions  had  now  reached  such  a  pitch  between  the 
Stadtholder  and  the  burghers  that  a  resort  to  arms  became 
inevitable.  Holland  was  "  a  house  divided  against  itself," 
some  of  the  States  actually  appealing  to  the  Stadtholder 
for  troops  to  defend  them  against  the  people. 

William  was  himself  distracted  with  doubt  and  anxiety. 
The  English  Ambassador,  who  endeavoured  to  prop  the 
tottering  throne,  and  infuse  something  like  coherence  into 
the  conflicting  counsels  of  the  Prince's  advisers,  had  a 
miserable  time  of  it.  Sir  James  Harris  had  been  sent  to 
the  Hague,  says  his  grandson, 

"  By  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  banish  the  harsh 
feelings  retained  by  the  Republic  towards  England  after  the  severe 
lessons  we  had  taught  her  during  the  war  .  .  .  and  recover 
from  the  Patriots  and  French  faction  the  ascendency  England 
had  lost.  The  Bourbons  were  playing  the  blind  and  desperate 
game  against  us  in  Holland  which  had  succeeded  in  America,  and 
encouraged  the  Dutch  democrats  with  money  and  promises  to 
establish  a  pure  republic,  hoping  thus  to  render  the  States  a 
French  province."* 

This  coquetting  with  revolution  abroad,  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  his  Ministers,  was  soon  to  change  into  a 

♦  Letters  of  tlie  first  Earl  of  Malmeshnrf/,,  Vol.  II.  p.  G6 
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deadly  struggle  with  it  at  home.  "History  aflfords  no 
instance,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  "  of  a  political  retribu- 
tion so  rapid  and  so  crushing." 

The  Princess  of  Orange  was  Sir  James  Harris's  most 
valuable  ally,  though  her  natural  leaning  to  Prussia  put 
some  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  Stadtholder,  unwilling 
either  to  alienate  his  people  or  to  oppose  his  wife,  met 
with  the  usual  reward  of  temporising  amiability,  and 
displeased  both. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  was  tasting  the  cup  of  which  the 
Queen  of  France  had  to  drink  the  dregs.  Friendless  in  the 
land  of  hj^  adoption,  and  forsaken  by  that  of  her  birth, 
she  neither  could  rouse  her  husband  to  action  nor  conciliate 
his  unruly  subjects.  Her  own  powerful  family  held  out  no 
hand  to  help  her ;  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Frederick 
the  Great  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  He  was 
old,  in  ill  health,  tired  of  the  battle  of  life  as  of  all  other 
battles ;  and  he  counselled  his  niece  to  "  resignation :  '* 
advice  which,  she  said,  "broke  her  heart." 

Through  all  troubles,  personal  and  political,  the 
Princess  stood  unflinchingly  by  her  vacillating  husband. 
Though  an  ambitious  woman,  a  devoted  mother,  and 
neither  a  loving  nor  a  happy  wife,  she  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  sever  her  interests  from  those  of  the  Prince. 
In  the  autumn  of  1785  the  Stadtholder  went  to  Buda, 
attended  by  several  officers,  and  the  Princess  took  her 
children  to  Friesland. 

Sir  James  Harris  remained  at  the  Hague,  working  hard 
for  the  Stadtholder  in,  as  he  honestly  believed,  the  best 
interests  of  Holland. 

"  My  life  is  a  perpetual  canvass,"  he  wrote  in  1786,  **  and  my 
house  like  the  *  Adam  and  Eve,'  or  *  George  and  Vulture  *  inn  at 
a  Middlesex  meeting.  Could  we  rally  our  votes  and  form  a 
party  I  should  go  on  cheerfully,  but  to  hear  three-fourths  of  the 
Eepublic  tell  me  they  wish  well  to  the  cause,  and  proceed  with  a 
list  of  reasons  why  they  dare  not  publicly  espouse  it,  provokes  me 
beyond  patience.  I  am  every  day  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
that  trade  nairmcs  the  mind,  and  that  a  nation  which  is  nothing 
but  commercial  must  end  like  this,  in  becoming  despicable, 
enervated,  and  woebegone." — P.  166. 

Shortly  before  leaving  the  **  House  in  the  Wood,"  the 
Stadtholder  addressed  a  long  and  forcible  letter  to  the 
States-General,  justifying  his  course  of  conduct  from  1776 
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till  tbe  day  on  which  he  wrote,  recapitulating  every  re- 
markable event,  and  ending  with  a  plan  of  defence  for  the 
inland  provinces.  This  document  was  received  by  the 
States  of  Holland  with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  the 
Btadtkolder  said  he  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  Patriots 
the  fate  of  his  ancestor,  Charles  I.  of  England.  There 
seemed  some  grounds  for  his  forebodings.  He  was  de- 
prived of  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  the  Hague,  and 
his  office  of  Captain -General  of  Holland  ;  troops  were 
disbanded  and  officers  promoted  without  reference  to  him ; 
the  arms  of  the  nation  replaced  those  of  the  House  of 
Orange  on  the  standard,  and  the  "  Stadtholder'a  Gate  "  at 
the  Hague  was  thrown  open  to  the  States  Deputies.  This 
last  act,  however,  was  unpopular,  and  when  the  States 
assembled,  so  threatening  a  mob  collected  on  the  drawbridge 
that  no  deputy  ventured  to  enter  the  sacred  gate.  When 
the  Assembly  broke  up,  M.  de  Gyselaar,  Pensionary  of 
Dort,  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  through.  The  enraged 
people  threatened  to  push  the  equipage  over  the  bridge 
into  the  canal;  but  a  body  of  soldiers  rescued  the  Pen- 
sionary, and  seized  the  leader  of  the  mob, — a  hairdresser, 
who  was  tried  for  ''high  treason,"  condemned  to  death, 
and  only  reprieved  when  actually  on  the  scaffold.  Sir 
James  Harris  says  the  Hague  was  at  this  time  ''  more  like 
a  besieged  town  than  an  open  village.  The  guards  were 
doubled  during  the  day,  and  the  streets  covered  with 
patrols." 

In  the  spring  of  1787  Frederick  the  Great  had  quitted 
the  scene  of  all  his  triumphs,  and  the  Princess  of  Orange 
looked  for  aid  from  her  brother,  the  new  king  of  Prussia. 
There  were  some  sharp  encounters  between  the  Burgher 
Guard  and  the  Stadtholder's  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Utrecht,  in  which  Ondaatje  distinguished  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Patriots,  afterwards,  like  Eomer  of  The  Lyre 
and  Sword,  celebrating  the  successes  of  his  brothers-in- 
arms in  song.  The  States  of  Amersfoort  became  uneasy, 
and  begged  the  Stadtholder  to  take  the  command  in 
person ;  and  the  Burgher  troops  retaliated  by  making  the 
Khingrave  of  Salm  General-in-Chief.  "  A  soldier  without 
fame,  and  a  politician  without  morality,"  says  Count  Segur, 
*'  who  only  fought  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
hope  of  succeeding  him."*    He  was  eloquent  and  crafty, 

•  Decade  HUtarique,  ou  Tableau  Politiq%ts  de  VBurqpe  (1786—1796). 
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however,  and  the  burghers  nnreservedly  placed  their  fate 
in  his  hands.  When  the  Bhingrave  reorganised  the 
Burgher  troops,  Ondaatje  was  made  major  of  the  First 
Begiment,  and  captain  of  another  corps ;  while  the  States 
of  Holland  appointed  him  Adjutant  -  General  of  the 
Waardgelders. 

A  new  embarrassment  now  arose  for  the  Patriots.  The 
peace-and-plenty-loving  burghers  of  Utrecht  began  to  tire  of 
the  penalties  inseparable  from  war.  Workmen  were  out  of 
employment,  inns  were  closed  at  dusk,  games  of  chance 
were  forbidden — patriotism  became  unpopular.  In  vain 
Ondaatje  and  his  brother  officers  tried  to  rally  the  citizens 
by  meetings  and  harangues.  In  vain  they  shouted,  **  No 
surrender !''  and  declared  that  in  the  last  extremity  they 
would  rather  fire  the  city  than  yield  it  to  the  enemy.  The 
defence  of  Utrecht  slackened,  and  frequent  communica- 
tions passed  between  the  foe  without  and  their  partisans 
within  the  walls.  Nor  was  this  all  against  which  the 
Patriots  had  to  contend.  The  campaign  began  to  change 
its  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bhingrave,  and  a 
succession  of  reverses  befell  the  Burgher  troops. 

Nevertheless,  matters  did  not  look  much  brighter  for  the 
Stadtholder.  Deprived  of  his  offices,  and  consequently  of 
nearly  all  his  revenues,  by  the  disaffected  States,  he  began 
to  doubt  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  widespread  mutiny. 
At  this  juncture  the  Princess  took  a  step  described  by  her 
partisans  as  an  heroic  attempt  to  aid  her  husband,  and  by 
her  opponents  as  a  trick  to  betray  the  Patriots  into  such 
conduct  as  would  necessitate  her  brother's  intervention.* 

While  the  burghers  looked  for  the  commercial  Utopia  of 
a  pure  republic,  the  peasants  retained  a  feudal  fidelity  to 
their  Princes.  They  refused  to  serve  under  the  Patriots, 
and  in  every  village  from  Zutphen  to  Dordt  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  wearing  the  Orange  cockade.  This 
feeling  was  particularly  strong  in  and  near  the  Hague,  and 
as  negotiations  were  still  pending  between  the  States  and 
the  Stadtholder,  the  Princess  hoped  to  influence  them  by 
exciting  a  display  of  public  feeling  in  favour  of  her  family. 
Accordingly  she  set  out  from  Nimeguen  in  June,  1787, 
armed  with  letters  from  her  husband  to  the  States-General 

*  The  author  of  the  Memorials  of  Ondaatje  aesumes  that  the  Prinoees 
acted  by  the  advice  or,  at  all  events,  with  the  knowledge  of  Sir  James 
Harrifl ;  but  the  published  records  of  his  correspondence  and  interviews 
with  her  seem  to  prove  the  contrary. 
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and  the  States  of  Holland  (who  were  then  quarrelling  over 
details  of  government),  and  empowered  to  act  or  negotiate 
for  him  as  circumstances  might  suggest.  She  was  attended 
only  by  a  maid  of  honour  and  three  officers,  and  she 
ordered  relays  of  horses  on  the  road,  and  apartments  to  be 
prepared  for  her  in  the  Maison  du  Bois.  Considering  the  state 
of  public  affairs  and  popular  feeling,  this  was  certainly  a 
brave  though  an  ill-judged  attempt.  At  Haestricht  the 
Princess  was  stopped  by  a  regiment  of  the  Free  Corps  of 
Gonda,  appointed  by  the  Commission  of  Five  to  prevent 
all  "  suspected  persons  "  from  entering  the  Province  of 
Holland.  They  detained  her  in  a  farm-house  for  some 
time,  and  then,  at  her  request,  conveyed  her  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Schoonhoven,  whence  she  wrote  very  spirited 
letters  to  the  Grand  Pensionary  and  the  Greffier  Fagel, 
declaring  that  her  sole  motive  in  visiting  the  Hague  was  to 
promote  reconciliation,  and  expressing  her  conviction  that 
the  States  would  at  once  disavow  any  intention  of  inter- 
rupting her  journey.  They,  on  the  contrary,  approved  the 
act  of  the  Commission,  and  informed  the  Princess  that 
they  could  not  decide  on  her  letter  without  taking  the 
sense  of  the  towns  they  represented.  On  the  arrival  of 
this  message,  Sir  James  Harris  and  others  of  the  Princess's 
friends  advised  her  immediate  return  to  Nimeguen, 
especially  as  the  Bhingrave  was  hard  by  with  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  would  doubtless  have  seized  her  had  she 
attempted  to  proceed.  Her  retreat  was  not  intercepted ; 
but  this  harsh  measure  increased  the  ill-will  between  the 
disputants. 

Thorough-going  Republicans  had  from  the  first  deprecated 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  rule  in  Holland,  however 
guarded  by  constitutional  limitations.  They  now  trium- 
phantly pointed  to  the  discontents  and  divisions  prevailing 
throughout  the  country  as  a  justification  of  their  fore- 
bodings. The  troubles  of  Holland,  they  declared,  had 
always  arisen  from  the  encroachments  of  potentates  allied 
to  royal  houses,  who  were  certain  to  support  the  Stadt- 
holder  against  his  people.  Such  had  been  the  result  of 
William  the  Second's  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  First ;  of  William  the  Third's  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  James  the  Second ;  of  William  the  Fourth's  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  George  the  Second — all  English  prin- 
cesses. Such,  finally,  was  now  seen  to  be  the  result  of 
William  the  Fifth's  marriage  to  the  Prussian  Princess 
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Boyal.  The  temptation  to  hnmiliate  her  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  The  detention  of  the  Princess  was,  how- 
ever, a  blunder  as  well  as  an  aflFront.  If  her  journey  was 
only  designed  to  push  matters  to  an  extremity,  their  high 
mightinesses  were  foolish  to  fall  into  the  trap.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  her  temporary  return  to  the  Hague  would  have 
occasioned  '^  sedition  and  tumult,"  the  cause  of  the  Orange 
party  must  have  been  strong  indeed, 

Mrs.  Davies,  in  her  Memorials  of  Ondaatje,  speaks  of  the 
States  as  "sovereign,"  and  the  House  of  Orange  as 
"  rebels ;"  and  discusses  the  arrest  of  the  Princess  as  "  a 
domestic  matter  between  the  States  of  Holland  and  their 
subject,"  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  no  claim  to 
interfere,  were  she  "  twenty  times  "  his  sister.  It  would 
appear  that  this  was  Frederick  William's  own  view;  for 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rousing  him  to  a  sense 
of  her  injuries.  True  to  his  chivalrous  declaration,  "  qu'il 
ne  voulait  pas  deranger  ses  propres  affaires  pour  arranger 
celles  d'aUtrui,"  he  contented  himself  with  indignant 
remonstrances;  while  the  States  retaliated  by  childish 
decrees  which  prohibited  their  subjects,  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  from  singing  or  whistling  tunes  composed 
in  honour  of  the  House  of  Orange. 

At  last  the  King  of  Prussia  was  moved  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  affront  to  his  sister,  and,  receiving  no 
satisfactory  reply,  sent  25,000  Prussian  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  aid  her  cause. 
They  entered  Holland  July  21st,  1787.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  for  the  Patriots  to  contend  against  such  numbers. 
Even  then  terms  might  have  been  made  with  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  his  powerful  ally,  but  the  States  depended  on 
the  promised  aid  of  France.  The  Prussian  army  marched 
into  Guelderland  in  three  divisions,  two  of  which  entered 
the  Province  of  Utrecht ;  for  although  the  dykes  were  cut 
and  the  sluices  opened,  the  season  was  too  dry  to  make 
these  defences  effective.  In  the  city  of  Utrecht  centred 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Patriots.  They  called  it  the  key  to 
the  Province  of  Holland — ^the  stronghold  of  liberty;  and 
their  dismay  may  be  imagined  when  the  Bhingrave  of 
Salm  announced  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  abandon  it.  At  first  the  citizens  refused  to 
give  credence  to  his  story;  but  on  September  15th  the 
troops  left  for  Amsterdam,  Ondaatje,  as  Director  General 
of   Secret  Correspondence    at    headquarters,  reluctantly 
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accompanying  them.  Before  midnight  the  city  was  nearly 
empty,  the  Burgher  troops  and  citizens  having  poured 
through  the  gates  in  every  kind  of  vehicle,  yvhile  boats, 
filled  almost  to  sinking,  covered  the  river  and  canals. 
Before  daylight  Utrecht  resembled  a  sacked  town,  though 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  nor  a  drop  of  blood  shed.  The 
actual  surrender,  however,  was  made  by  a  girl.  A  soldier 
in  a  detachment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Grenadiers* 
coming  in  the  morning  from  the  camp  at  Zeist,  saw  a 
maidservant  at  a  window  in  the  house  of  Van  den  Brink, 
the  town  printer,  and  called  to  her,  "We  are  come  to 
release  your  master."  "  Is  that  so  ?"  she  replied,  "  Then 
vivat  Oraangef*  and  hung  out  an  Orange  flag.  Within 
half  an  hour  every  individual  in  the  town  wore  Orange 
colours. 

The  secret  departure  of  the  Bhingrave  from  Amsterdam 
gave  rise  to  ugly  rumours,  but  it  was  probably  due  to 
private  information  that  the  French  Government  was 
unable  to^send  the  promised  aid.  Ondaatje  wrote  as  good 
a  defence  of  the  Bhingrave's  conduct  as  circumstances 
permitted,  but  the  point  was  never  satisfactorily  cleared 
up.  The  success  of  the  Prussian  troops  was  complete. 
The  Stadtholder  was  reinstated  in  all  his  offices;  the 
Patriot  members  of  the  Government  were  displaced ;  the 
Schutterij  were  disbanded.  Ondaatje  obeyed  a  secret 
warning,  and  departed  for  Brussels,  being  specially  ex- 
cluded from  the  amnesty  of  1787 ;  and  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  Lidth  de  Jeude,  and  Liebeherr,  as 
guilty  of  "the  crime  of  Lese-Majesty,"  and  therefore 
"infamous  and  incapable  of  any  office;  and  further 
banished  from  the  city  and  its  liberty  .  •  •  and  declared  to 
have  forfeited  all  property,  and  without  prejudice  to  further 
corporal  punishment  in  case  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice.'* 

Flanders  being  the  centre  of  a  Democratic  party  anxious 
for  release  from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  Ondaatje  removed 
thither  in  1799,  taking  up  his  abode  with  Frederic  von 
Liebeherr  in  the  Castle  of  Groeningewald.  On  the  night 
of  June  10th  a  body  of  armed  men  surrounded  the  castle, 
and  carried  Ondaatje  and  Liebeherr  prisoners  to  the 
Dominican  Convent  in  Ghent,  charged  with  being  actively 
concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  Democratic  party.  After 
three  days  they  were  released  and  reconducted  under 
military  escort  to  Groeninengen. 
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Ondaatje  next  went  to  France,  and  became  partner  in  a 
fishery  and  rope -making  establishment  at  Gravelines. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Donkirk.  Here  he  bought  Van 
Schelle's  printing  press,  from  which  issued  many  earnest 
appeals  to  the  French  nation  on  behalf  of  .the  Dutch 
fugitives,  to  whom  a  scanty  subsistence  was  grudgingly 
doled  out  by  its  olBcials.  The  most  important  of  Ondaatje's 
works,  ^  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1787,  appeared 
about  this  time.  In  171)2  he  joined  the  "  Foreign  Legion  " 
of  Dumouriez,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Batavian 
emigrants.  In  1793  the  French  Convention  declared  war 
against  England,  and  the  Stadtholder  as  her  dependent, 
not  the  States — a  piece  of  astute  diplomacy,  inasmuch  as 
it  not  only  left  the  Batavian  emigrants  free  to  fight  for 
France  without  any  dereliction  of  patriotic  principles,  but 
secured  the  sympathy  of  the  still  unsatisfied  Liberal  party. 
In  his  proclamation  to  the  "  People  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces/' Dumouriez  recapitulated  the  sins  of  the  Stadt- 
holder, urging  the  people  to  send  back  to  Germany  the 
ambitious  family  who  sacrificed  the  country  to  their  pride, 
and  pledging  himself  to  fight  for  Dutch  independence  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Bepublic.  This  manifesto  created 
^reat  excitement,  and  Dumouriez  advanced  his  small  army, 
m  which  Ondaatje  was  Captain  of  the  Foreign  Legion  and 
"  Captain  Adjoint  "  to  the  Adjutant  General.  Their  capture 
of  Breda — where  Ondaatje  was  the  first  to  enter  the  city 
— was  celebrated  with  very  French  sentiment.  A  tree  of 
liberty,  adorned  with  the  tricolor,  being  planted  in  the 
market-place,  the  victors,  led  by  Dumouriez,  danced  round 
it  hand-in-hand,  while  the  spectators  chanted  the  Mar- 
seillaise. A  few  other  captures  were  made,  and  then  the 
fide  turned.  English  forces  by  sea  and  land  aided  the 
Stadtholder  to  repel  the  invaders ;  the  French  abandoned 
Breda,  and  the  Batavian  Legion  again  quitted  its  native  land. 
Sir  Henry  Calvert  saw  the  garrisons,  which  were  allowed 
to  retire  into  France,  marching  through  Antwerp  with 
colours  flying,  drums  beating,  bayonets  fixed,  and  matches 
lighted.  *'  Here  are  the  French  and  ourselves,"  he  says, 
*'  marching  up  the  two  sides  of  the  Scheldt— the  one  army 
to  attack,  the  other  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  France."* 

Ondaatje  remained  in  the  Bepublican  army,  and  after 
assisting  in  the  capture    of   certain   fortified   Austrian 

♦  JoumaU  and  Correspondence  of  General  Sir  Uenry  Calrert. 
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villages,  repaired  to  Dunkirk,  just  before  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  Perceiving  at  last  that  Dutch 
patriots  had  little  to  hope  from  the  French  Republic, 
Ondaatje  quitted  its  service  in  1793,  and  again  undertook 
the  management  of  a  printing  office,  editing,  amongst 
other  things,  a  daily  paper  called  the  Courier  de  Calais. 
One  of  the  many  Dutch  emigrants  who  had  chosen  Calais 
for  their  residence  was  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  widow, 
Christina  Hesse,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Utrecht  who 
had  suffered  much  for  the  Patriots.  Ondaatje  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  and  during  a  peaceful  interval  in  his 
adventurous  life  they  were  married,  when  the  bridegroom 
added  to  his  already  numerous  names  his  mother*  s  sur- 
name. Quint. 

Unfortunately  for  Holland,  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party  did  not  share  Ondaatje's  distrust  of  Prance.  They 
not  only  made  secret  preparations  for  a  second  more 
general  rising,  but  memorialised  the  representatives  of  the 
Convention  present  with  the  French  army  at  Brussels, 
praying  that  they  would  again  enter  the  United  Provinces 
"  in  support  of  liberty."  Madame  Eoland's  dying  words 
should  have  warned  them  against  the  misuse  of  that  sacred 
name.  Barely  has  a  country  achieved  freedom  by  aid  of 
foreign  bayonets. 

The  Stadtholderal  Government  becoming  aware  that 
Pichegru  was  about  to  enter  Holland,  called  on  the  people 
to  arm  in  defence  of  religion,  freedom,  and  fatherland. 
But  their  orders  were  evaded,  frontier  posts  were  left  un- 
protected, and  the  Stadtholder  had  to  rely  on  half-hearted 
allies.  Prussia,  unable  to  fulfil  her  promises,  or  meet  her 
liabilities,  was  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  France. 
Austria  deserted  Holland  in  order  to  settle  her  own  Polish 
difficulties;  and  the  English  troops  still  in  the  country 
were  disorganised  and  inefficient.  Against  all  these  dis- 
advantages the  Stadtholderal  party  made  head.  They  heard 
of  depots  of  arms  concealed  at  Amsterdam,  and  of  **  read- 
ing societies,"  which  were  really  gatherings  of  the  dis- 
affected; and  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Duke  of  York 
suddenly  entered  the  city  and  quartered  a  garrison  there. 
This  prompt  action  compelled  the  Patriots  to  modify  their 
plans.  Moreover,  there  was  a  natural  barrier  which  they 
could  not  overcome.  Heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  rivers 
and  canals,  and  filled  the  Stadtholder's  defensive  dykes,  so 
that  the  interior  of  the  country  was  inaccessible.     **  The 
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Orangeists  with  a  feeling  of  security,  the  Patriots  with 
despair,  gazed  on  the  waste  of  waters  which  girded  them 
round  about." 

During  this  period  of  suspense  propositions  for  peace 
were  discussed  ;  but  before  they  could  be  settled  frost  set 
in,  and  the  vast  sheets  of  water  which  had  been  Holland's 
best  defence  now  offered  a  safe  and  speedy  road  into  her 
towns.  The  Patriots  rejoiced ;  Pichegru's  "  army  of  the 
Bhine "  pressed  forward ;  and  Utrecht  capitulated  in 
January,  1795.  The  Orange  family  embarked  for  England ; 
and  the  Ambassadors  quitted  the  Hague,  into  which 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  made  a  triumphal  entry. 

The  hour  so  long  plotted,  schemed,  and  longed  for  had 
at  last  arrived.  French  ideas,  French  fashions,  and 
French  troops  dominatecMkoUand ;  the  Stadtholder  was  an 
exile ;  Pensionary  Van  ^r  Spiegel  was  superseded  by 
Peter  Paulus;  arms  were  restored  to  the  Schutterij  ; 
voting  by  head  was  substituted  for  voting  by  towns ;  the 
States  were  declared  annihilated ;  the  ''  College  of  Com- 
missioned "  was  replaced  by  a  "  Committee  of  General 
Welfare ;"  the  style  was  changed  to  the  **  First  Year  of 
Batavian  Liberty;"  public  documents  were  headed 
*'  Liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality :  "  and  in  three  months 
the  majority  of  the  Dutch  people  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  and  disgusted  at  the  change  they  had  brought  about. 

The  principle  of  the  "  rights  of  man,"  enunciated  by 
French  eloquence,  and  the  system  of  government  enforced 
by  French  Ministers,  were  in  perpetual  conflict.  One  great 
feature  of  the  new  regime  was  an  "  Assembly  of  Provincial 
Eepresentatives,"  which,  having  replaced  the  States  of 
Holland,  appointed  Secretary  Wiselius  bailiff  of  Naarden 
and  Weesp.  But  the  inhabitants  logically  urged  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  "  rights  of  man,"  they  ought  to  have 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Popular  elections  followed; 
and,  as  all  diversities  of  opinion  were  represented,  sundry 
Orange  partisans  were  returned,  to  the  great  perplexity  of 
the  new  Government.  Eisings  occurred  at  Utrecht,  Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam,  and  the  Hague.  The  air  was  darkened 
with  plots  and  counterplots. 

The  Patriots  were  bitterly  mortified.  Their  promised 
independence  had  been  shattered  by  the  iron  hand  of 
France;  French  officers  seized  the  arsenals  and  stores; 
French  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  poorest  houses; 
even  widows  and  orphans,  themselves  object?  of  charity. 
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were  not  exempt.    A  private  letter  to  the  Hon.  Eleanor 
Eden  (the  only  love  of  William  Pitt)  says  : 

"  The  Hague !  Alas,  you  would  not  know  it  again.  It  is  a 
degraded  place~-all  the  comforts  of  society  are  blasted.  .  .  . 
The  new  rulers  of  this  unhappy  country  cannot  conceal  their  per- 
plexity. There  is  a  spirit  of  dissension  between  them  and  the 
Trench — ^between  the  French  and  the  Bataves,  The  Baiaves 
quarrel  with  them  both,  and  the  clubs  aspire  to  an  ascendency 
over  them  all.  You  cannot  form  any  idea  of  what  it  is  to  live 
under  such  a  Government.  It  is  a  tragical  farce.  When  their 
journals  surprise  me  sometimes  into  a  fit  of  laughter  I  correct 
myself,  and  think  I  grow  delirious,  to  laugh  in  such  times  and  at 
such  odious  objects." 

The  writer  adds  that  the  garrison  has  at  least  secured 
public  tranquillity  at  the  HagueJ^ut  at  Amsterdam 

"  Acts  of  '  patriotic '  cruelty  are  daily  committed,  and  many 
innocent  persons  have  been  desperately  wounded,  some  killed,  by 
the  club  gentry.  .  .  .  They  have  been  less  bloody,  though  not  less 
enraged,  in  Friesland,  where  they  have  shattered  the  tombs  of  the 
Orange  family,  dug  up  their  bodies,  and  made  of  them  a  feu  de 
joie,  which  heroic  deed  the  Club  of  Leewarden  applauded  with  a 
pompous  eulogy,  and  rewarded  with  a  few  florins."* 

The  States-General  tried  to  release  themselves  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  this  national  misery  (increased  by  the 
introduction  of  paper  money),  and  asked  from  France  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  Independent  Batavian  Republic. 
The  French  Committee  of  Public  Safety  said  an  indemnity 
mast  first  be  paid,  and  fixed  it  at  a  hundred  million 
guilders,  a  loan  to  the  same  amount,  and  the  cession  of 
the  whole  country  to  the  left  of  the  Bhine,  Mouse,  and 
Waal!  This  was  more  than  even  Dutch  phlegm  could 
tolerate.  The  help  of  the  most  despotic  power  in  Europe 
might  have  been  purchased  at  such  a  price.  It  was  rather 
too  much  to  give  for  the  brotherly  love  and  aid  of  their 
tutors  in  republicanism ! 

The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  declared  that  no  earthly 
power  should  constrain  them  to  consent  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  their  country ;  and  Sieyes,  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Govemmenty  repaired  to  the  Hague,  and  signed  a  treaty 
which  acknowledged  the  Republic  of  the  United  Nether- 

*  Journals  and  Corretpondenoe  of  William  Lord  Aueklandj  Vol.  ITI.  pp. 
311—314. 
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lands  in  return  for  the  peconiarjr  indemnity  and  the 
cession  of  Dutch  Flanders,  for  which  the  States-General 
were  to  receive  a  territorial  equivalent,  on  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace. 

After  this  arrangement  with  SiSyes,  Ondaatje,  who  had 
not  long  returned  from  Calais,  was  made  Under-Secretary 
of  the  War  Department.  His  duties  were  onerous.  The 
army  and  navy  retained  their  loyalty  to  the  House  of 
Orange.  Officers  applied  for  their  discharge,  and  soldiers 
deserted  to  the  troops  at  Osnabruck,  commanded  by  Prince 
Frederic*  Both  services  were  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  the 
finances  of  the  Confederation  were  exhausted.  Beforms 
and  reductions  were  planned,  urged,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
effected  by  the  zealous  Under-Secretary.  But  the  re- 
construction of  the  army  on  French  principles,  and  the 
maintenance  of  25,000  French  auxiliaries,  must  have 
sorely  tried  his  patriotism.  While  anxieties  thus  pressed 
upon  Ondaatje  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  that  of  his 
birth  passed  through  a  change  which  filled  him  with 
mortification  and  regret. 

When  the  Stadtholder  and  his  family  arrived  in  England, 
they  were  received  with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  defer- 
ence. As  the  fishing-boat  in  which  they  escaped  from 
Scheveling  approached  Harwich,  '^  the  population  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  from  the  boat  through  the  floating 
ice,  and  drew  his  carriage  through  the  streets  to  the  house 
where  he  was  to  stop.  The  Prince,  though  gratefiQ  for  the 
attentions  shown  him,  is  deeply  affected  by  his  situation."f 
In  February,  1795,  Lord  Auckland  wrote:  "I  have  re- 

Seatedly  seen  the  Orange  family. .  . .  Their  present  resi- 
ence  is  at  Eew,  but  in  a  few  days  they  settle  at  Hampton 
Court.  Meantime  they  have  concerts,  cards,  dinners,  &c., 
at  St.  James's,  the  Queen's  house,  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 
They  are  treated  as  princes  and  princesses  o|  the  blood 
royal."  X  Madame  D'Arblay  often  alludes  to  the  kindness 
shown  by  George  III.  and  his  good-natured  family  to  their 
unhappy  relatives,  on  whom  Princess  Augusta  favoured 
her  with  some  shrewd  comments.  Liberal  grants  were 
made   by  the  English  Government  to  the  Prince  and 

*  Second  eon  of  the  Stadtholder.  He  enteied  the  Anstrian  eervioe  after 
his  father's  flight  from  HoUand,  and  died  at  Venioe  in  1799,  of  a  fever 
canght  while  visiting  his  disabled  soldiers^ 

f  AnntuU  Beguter  for  1795.    Vol.  XXXVU.  p.  142. 

X  JowmaU  and  Corrofpondence  of  Lord  Aucklandj  VoL  III.  p.  283. 
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Princess  in  recognition  of  their  losses,  which  had  been 
angmented  by  their  fidelity  to  the  English  alliance.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  family  affection  and  national 
generosity,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  state  of  Holland  to 
transfer  Ceylon  from  Dutch  to  English  rule. 

"  England,"  says  Ondaatje's  biographer,  "  had  proved  to  the 
United  Provinces  a  domineering  and  selfish  ally.  .  .  .  Now,  when 
altered  circumstances  had  placed  the  two  countries  in  hostility, 
she  delayed  a  formal  declaration  of  war  in  order  that,  while 
seizing  Dutch  ships  in  her  ports  as  an  enemy,  she  might,  under 
the  guise  of  a  friend,  gain  possession  of  the  magnificent  colonies 
of  Holland.  .  .  .  From  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  fugitive  in  their 
power,  the  English  Government  obtained  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  arrival  a  Tetter  commanding  the  Governors  of  the  Dutch 
Colonies  to  admit  the  ships  of  England  into  their  ports  and  receive 
her  troops."* 

Mrs.  Davies  adds  that  the  Stadtholder  never  had  any 
right  to  dispose  of  the  colonies  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  States-General,  and  that,  having  abdicated  his  offices,  ho 
could  issue  no  commands.  But  the  States  and  the  country 
having  risen  against  the  Stadtholder,  and  allied  themselves 
with  his  enemies,  it  would  have  been  difficult  strictly  to 
define  who  had  authority  over  the  colonies;  and  Mrs. 
Davies  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  action  of  England  was 
at  all  events  ostensibly  consistent. ,  Her  reprisals  were  on 
the  rebellious  Dutch  nation ;  her  shelter  and  support  were 
given  to  the  Stadtholder. 

"Ceylon  was  feebly  protected,'*  says Adolphus :  "its  Governor, 
attached  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  hopeless,  after  the  recent  change, 
of  obtaining  large  sums  which  he  had  advanced,  entered  into  a 
negotiation,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  sur- 
rendering the  portion  of  the  island  under  his  command  to  Great 
Britain.  ...  It  was  understood  to  be  retained  in  trust  for  tlie 
Prince  of  Ch'ange;  but  in  1799,  when  all  hope  of  re-establishing 
him  had  ceased,  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  of 
England.^'t 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  French 
Convention  threatened  to  plant  the  tricolor  on  the  ruins  of 
London;  to  destroy  the  marine  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  seize  her  colonies.    And  though  this  ambi- 

•  Memoriah,  p.  167. 

t  HUtory  of  England  from  the  Accemon  to  the  Death  of  George  III,  "By 
John  AdolphuB.  Vol.  Vt  p.  316. 
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tions  programme  was  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety,  France,  favoured  by  her  success  in  Holland,  would 
assuredly  have  laid  a  grasp  on  Ceylon,  which  the  enfeebled 
and  humiliated  Dutch  nation  could  not  have  shaken  off. 
Those  were  days  when  the  rights  of  nations  seemed  about 
to  give  place  to 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
Tliat  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

In  1796,  Ondaatje  resigned  his  Under-Secretaryship  of 
the  War  Department,  and  became  a  Director  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  then  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. Its  debts  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  million 
guilders,  and  its  dissolution  seemed  inevitable.  As  a  last 
chance,  the  National  Assembly  formed  a  commission  of 
inquiry  called  the  "Asiatic  Council,"  and  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  Ondaatje  went  to  St.  Ubes,  Portugal,  to  protect 
the  East  India  return  ships,  which  had  put  in  there,  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  this  mission  he 
was  successful,  and  he  returned  to  Amsterdam  during  the 
following  year.  Here  matters  were  by  no  means  in  the 
•condition  in  which  he  had  hoped  and  expected  to  find 
them.  The  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Assembly  satisfied 
no  one.  The  admirers  of  French  centralisation  wished  to 
combine  all  administrations  in  one  body;  the  Unitarists 
considered  that  too  many  diversities  of  opinion  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  many  deputies  (amongst  them  the  celebrated 
Schimmelpenninck)  refused  to  re-enter  the  National 
Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  its  functions  were  too 
arestricted.  But  in  spite  of  internal  dissensions  the  Dutch 
had  collected  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  and  two  squadrons 
were  stationed  in  the  Texel,  for  the  purpose]of  co-operating 
in  a  French  descent  on  Ireland.  This  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  the  fleet  remained  in  harbour,  blockaded  by  Admiral 
Duncan.  When  at  last  they  stood  out  to  sea,  their  Admiral 
was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  which  shattered 
^ill  hope  of  naval  distinction  for  the  Dutch. 

A  j^roposed  levy  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  all 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  order  to  replace 
the  sunk  and  captured  fleet,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in 
Holland.  Some  of  the  provincial  governments  would  not 
submit  to  the  tax,  and  therefore  provincial  government 
was  doomed.    The  Unitarists,  prompted  by  La  Croix,  the 
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French  Ambassador,  took  possession  of  the  Chamber  of 
Assembly,  on  January  22, 1798 ;  installed  a  new  president ; 
arrested,  excluded,  or  expelled  all  dissidents,  and  pro- 
claimed the  "One  and  Indivisible  Batavian  Republic." 
Instead  of  the  provinces,  arrondissements,  or  circles,  were 
named,  as  in  France,  from  the  rivers  flowing  through 
them.  Two  Chambers  of  Representatives  replaced  the 
Provincial  Sovereignties,  and  "Purifiers"  were  appointed,, 
to  expunge  all  dissentients  from  the  lists  of  voters.  The 
manner  of  the  change  was  repugnant  even  to  those  citizens 
who  did  not  altogether  disapprove  the  new  mode  of  govern- 
ment; and  when  a  festival  was  appointed  in  honour  of 
the  triumph  of  democracy,  the  people  silently  refused  to 
rejoice.  Splendid  pageants  were  presented  to  them,  at 
which  they  looked  with  contempt  or  indifference ;  music 
sounded,  but  they  would  not  dance ;  and  shouts  of  applause 
were  raised,  in  which  they  would  not  join. 

In  the  face  of  popular  resentment  the  newly-constituted 
assembly  found  it  difficult  to  consolidate  a  Governments 
Ondaatje  took  office  as  "  Agent  of  Justice,"  or  "  Secretary 
of  Internal  Police  and  Home  Correspondence ; "  but  many 
of  his  old  colleagues  hung  back,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
imposing  penal  obligations  on  public  appointments.  This 
led  to  a  counter  revolution,  presenting,  we  are  told,  "  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  Government  overthrown  at  the 
instigation  of  its  own  Ministers !"  Severe  frosts,  followed 
by  floods  which  laid  three  hundred  towns  and  villages 
under  water,  added  want  and  suffering  to  political  failures ; 
and  the  Stadtholder's  allies  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
replace  him  in  his  weakened  and  distracted  country. 
Accordingly,  while  twenty-five  thousand  men  assembled 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  Captain  Popham  went  to  Revel  to  super- 
intend the  embarkation  of  seventeen  thousand  Russian 
auxiliaries.  On  August  20th,  1799,  the  English  fleet,, 
numbering  nearly  two  hundred  vessels,  appeared  off  the 
island  of  the  Texel,  and  Admiral  Duncan,  the  victor  of 
Camperdown,  called  on  the  Dutch  Admiral  to  surrender. 
He  refused;  but  in  the  meantime  Abercromby  landed  a 
large  body  of  English  troops  near  the  Helder,  defeated 
General  Daendels,  and  hoisted  the  Orange  flag.  The 
Dutch  sailors  mutinied  in  every  vessel,  the  republican  flag 
was  hauled  down,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  passed  into  English 
hands  without  a  shot  being  fired.     Shortly  afterwards  th& 
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hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  and  a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  landed  at  the 
Helder.  The  Batavian  army,  supported  by  only  7,000  of 
their  French  allies,  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  acquaintance  with  the  dreary  waste 
of  sand  hillocks  and  meadows,  intersected  by  innumerable 
dykes,  which  formed  the  battle-ground.  The  defence  of 
Holland  was  a  brilliant  achievement ;  she  forgot  her  inter- 
nal quarrels  in  time  of  danger;  no  trace  of  the  much 
talked-of  " Orange  rising"  was  to  be  found,  except  among 
the  few  sailors.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  sent  to  England,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  gradually  withdrew  his  army. 

But  domestic  strife,  hydra-headed,  sprang  up  as  soon  as 
the  foreign  foe  disappeared;  and  Ondaatje,  hopeless  of 
anything  like  harmonious  government,  quitted  office,  and 
resumed  his  seat  as  an  East  India  Director^  till  the 
appointment  of  a  Colonial  Council  set  him  free  to  practise 
as  an  advocate  in  the  Hague,  being  made  Solicitor  to  the 
Marine  in  1801.* 

On  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  the  Dutch  strove  to 
obtain  the  recall  of  the  French  troops,  and  gave  notice  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  paid  or  maintained.  In  reply, 
'  First  Consul  Bonaparte  ordered  them  to  prepare  to  receive 
fresh  detachments,  and  announced  that  he  had  appointed 
General  Victor  commander  of  the  Batavian  army.  In  vain 
the  Council  remonstrated ;  the  appointment  was  confirmed, 
and  in  1803  the  French  ;  began  to  make  preparations, 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Holland,  for  a  descent  upon 
England — subjecting  their  unfortunate  ally  to  innumerable 
exactions,  and  compelling  Dutch  ship-builders  to  turn  from 
constructing  the  flshing-boats  and  merchantmen,  in  which 
their  souls  delighted,  to  the  building  of  gun-boats  and  fit- 
ting out  of  men-of-war,  which,  after  all,  were  left  to  rot  in 
the  ports. 

Soon  after  Napoleon's  coronation  he  summoned  Schim- 
melpenninck from  his  retirement  at  Overyssel,  invested 
him  with  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  invited  him  to  take 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  Government,  under  the  familiar 
title  of  Grand  Pensionary.  No  one  can  doubt  the  honest 
and  patriotic  intentions  with  which  the  dazzling  offer  was 
accepted,  though  it  is  unintelligible  that  Schimmelpenninck 

*  He  had  etudied  law  long  and  closely.  His  second  Latin  thesis,  written 
when  he  took  his  J.U.D.  degree,  was  considered .  a  masterpiece  of 
erudition. 
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conld  have  hoped  to  play  any  other  part  than  that  of  a 
French  viceroy.  He  consulted  the  Gonncil  of  State,  and 
with  their  ready  acquiescence  presented  himself  at  the 
Hague  in  1805.  His  administration  promised  well,  but 
Napoleon  never  intended  it  to  succeed.  Had  the  Grand 
Pensionary  gone  on  healing  the  dissensions  of  his  country, 
uniting  her  factions  and  improving  her  condition,  she  would 
have  become  settled,  satisfied,  and,  in  time,  independent. 
So  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  were  told  that  Schimmel- 
penninck  had  grown  too  great,  and  that  Holland  must  be 
either  a  republic  or  a  monarchy :  and  how  dared  Holland 
declare  for  a  republic,  when  France,  her  guide  and 
exemplar,  had  become  an  empire  ? 

The  Ambassadors  knew  what  was  expected  of  them. 
They  offered  the  crown  the  Emperor  was  resolved  to  take, 
and  the  ruler  pro  tern,  was  put  down  by  the  hand  which 
had  set  him  up.  Fifteen  months  after  his  installation  the 
Grand  Pensionary  resigned  his  important  oiBce,  and  re- 
turned to  Overyssel.  In  reading  the  wonderfully  plausible 
account  of  his  dealings  with  Holland  which  Napoleon 
dictated  to  Count  Montholon  at  St.  Helena,  one  speculates 
as  to  whether  he*  deceived  himself,  or  was  only  preparing 
to  deceive  posterity — till  the  following  naive  passage  gives 
a  clue  to  the  tangled  web : — "  The  Batavian  Eepublic  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  25,000,000  francs,  and 
to  maintain  an  army  of  25,000  French  soldiers  on  a  war 
footing.  .  • .  The  French  regiments  were  all  sent  succes- 
sively to  Holland  to  be  clothed,  mounted,  and  fed. .  .  .  This 
led  to  the  greatest  abuses,  but  all  in  favour  of  France.'** 

The  next  puppet  set  up  in  Holland  by  Napoleon  was  his 
brother  Louis,  who  tried  to  escape  his  fate  by  pleading  the 
probable  injury  to  his  health.  "  It  is  better,"  replied  the 
Emperor,  grandiloquently,  ''to  die  a  king  than  to  live  a 
prince."  And  a  really  good  and  wise  king  Louis  would 
have  made  if  that  had  been  his  brother's  will.  But  to  what 
end  had  Schimmelpenninck  been  deposed  if  not  to  secure 
a  more  complaisant  agent?  After  a  series  of  futile 
struggles  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor,  his  brother, 
having  afforded  "  an  example  of  all  that  a  good  man  could 
suffer  upon  an  usurped  throne,  "f  resigned  that  throne,  and 


♦  IFutory  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon.    By  Ck)imt  Montholon.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  399,  400. 
t  Bourrienne,  Life  of  Xapolcon^  VoL  III.  p.  898. 
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Holland  was  annexed  to  France.  Daring  these  changes 
Ondaatje  cannot  be  said  to  have  suffered.  Louis  had  made 
him  member  of  the  Council  of  Finance  and  President  of 
the  Council  of  Imposts ;  the  Duke  of  Placentia,  Napoleon's 
representative  after  the  abdication  of  Louis,  made  him 
Councillor  of  the  "  Imperial  Council  of  Prizes ;"  and  he 
retained  this  office  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire, 
residing  in  Paris  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Germany,  created  intense  excitement  in 
Holland,  where  only  six  thousand  French  troops  and  two 
German  regiments  remained.  When  the  allies  approached, 
these  were  concentrated  at  Utrecht,  and  their  removal  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  The  inhabitants  of  Botter- 
dam,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  all  the  chief  towns,  hoisted 
the  Orange  flag,  with  cries  of  "  Orange  bovenT*  and  joyous 
demonstrations.  The  prospect  of  release  from  the  in- 
tolerable French  yoke  roused  even  the  steady-going  Dutch- 
men to  wild  enthusiasm,  but  there  were  neither  riots  nor 
bloodshed.  They  were  temperate  in  triumph,  as  they  had 
been  patient  under  oppression. 

The  Provisional  Government  formed  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  *  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  following 
passage : 

"  Orange  boven !  Holland  is  free.  The  Allies  advance  on 
Utrecht,  the  English  have  been  invited,  the  French  are  flying  on 
all  sides.  The  sea  is  opened — commerce  revives  !  The  spirit  of 
party  has  ceased.  What  we  have  suffered  is  forgiven.  Able  and 
intelligent  men  have  been  called  to  the  helm  of  Government, 
who  have  invited  the  Prince  to  resume  the  national  sovereignty. 
We  join  our  forces  to  those  of  the  Allies  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
make  peace.  .  .  .  Every  species  of  pillage  or  excess  is  absolutely 
forbidden.  Every  one  returns  thanks  to  God.  Old  times  have 
returned.     Orange  boven  I  '* 

A  deputation  from  Holland  waited  on  the  Prince  Kegent 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London,  and  the  latter, 
embarking  in  an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  proceeded  to 
the  Hague.  Scarcely  any  opposition  was  offered  to  his 
return.  After  one  encounter  with  a  body  of  Cossacks,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  allies,  the  French  troops  withdrew, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  entered  Amsterdam. 

♦  Son  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  died  in  Gtermany  in  1806. 
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« 
By  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  (1814)  the  allied  powers 
agreed  that  Holland  should  be  formed  into  a  kingdom  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  caused  a  constitutional  code  to 
be  drawn  up,  which  he  presented  to  a  public  assembly  in 
the  new  church  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  accepted  by  an 
immense  majority.  Next  year  the  old  seventeen  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Holland  were  reunited,  William 
Frederic  taking  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  England  restoring  to  the 
new  kingdom  the  noble  island  of  Java.  "  The  dominions 
thus  acquired  by  the  House  of  Orange,"  says  Alison, 
'^embraced  some  of  the  richest  aud  most  flourishing 
provinces  in  Europe,  containing  in  all  6,424,000  inhabi- 
tants."* Holland  did  well  in  exchanging  the  selfish 
exactions  of  France  for  the  steady  friendship  of  England, 
and  the  restless  rule  of  her  burghers  for  the  settled  govern- 
ment of  an  enlightened  king.  Ondaatje's  republicanism 
had  been  subjected  to  so  many  shocks  that  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  hastened  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  new  monarch.  Their  interview  took 
place  in  Paris,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  the  inedited  French 
MS.  by  Ondaatje's  eldest  son,  to  which  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  to  refer : 

"Men  p^re  se  fit  presenter  au  Prince  pour  lui  demander  de 
pouvoir  retoumer  k  la  ilollande,  et  d'y  etre  place ;  auparavaut  de 
lui  r^pondre,  le  Prince  lui  demanda  s'il  n'avait  pas  eu  un  fr^ro 
en  1789.  Sa  mere  Wilhelmina  6tait  dans  ce  tems-1^  entre  les 
mains  des  Patriottes,  mais  fut  sauv6  par  les  Pntssiens.  Men  p^re, 
zA6  patriotte,  ^tait  dans  ce  complot.  II  repondit  franchement 
que,  Non,  c-etait  lui-meme,  Le  Prince,  retrouva  cette  r^ponse 
ferme,  Noils  avons  entendu  cela  ;plus  tard  ;  et  lui  dit — Reioumez  e?h 
Hollander  etje  vous placera" 

Ondaatje  accordingly  returned  to  the  Hague  in  1814. 
He  did  not,  however,  find  all  his  coadjutors  as  generous  as 
their  sovereign.  It  became  apparent  that  there  would  be 
embarrassment,  perhaps  danger,  in  resuming  office ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  high  civil  appointment 
in  the  East  Indies.  Some  delay  arose  in  the  departure  of 
the  ships  which  were  to  convey  the  party  of  officials  to 
their  destination,  and  the  Eling  of  Holland  presented  Dr. 
Quint  Ondaatje,  as  we  now  find  him  called,  with  700  florins, 

♦  HUtory  of  Europe^  Vol.  XIII.  p.  647. 
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and  an  allowance  of  100  florins  per  month  till  he  em- 
barked, in  Marchy  1816^  on  board  the  Nassau  at  Middle- 
burgh. 

The  French  MS.  before  mentioned,  entrusted  to  us  by 
one  of  Ondaatje's  descendants,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  last  days.  After  explaining  that  his  family  attri- 
buted the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  his  settling  in 
Holland  to  the  lasting  displeasure  of  the  widowed  Princess 
of  Orange  (mother  of  the  reigning  monarch),  the  writer 
proceeds : 

**  It  was  September  when  we  landed  at  Batavia.  My  father 
had  been  very  well  till  one  night,  when  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  he  fell  out  of  bed  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  then  lost 
his  memory— a  sad  affliction  to  his  family  because  of  his  great 
talent — and  in  that  fatal  condition  he  arrived  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  was  impossible  to  appoint  him  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  but  ho  was  immediately  made  one  of  its  members,  with  a 
salary  of  1,000  florins  per  month.  But  alas,  he  continued  ill  and 
unable  to  work,  though  his  friend  Baron  Van  Der  Capellen,  the 
Governor-General,  kept  him  in  office.  Nothing  availed  to  restore 
his  health  or  memory,  though  painfully  conscious  of  his  deplorable 
situation.  ...  He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and  but  for  my 
mother  would  not  have  taken  his  salary,  because  he  said, '  I  can  do 
nothing,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  my  pay.'  Some 
days  before  his  death  he  said  to  me,  from  the  bed  where  he 
was  lying,  *  My  son,  draw  back  the  window  curtains  for  me,  that 
I  may  admire  Nature  once  more.'  And  on  the  morning  of  his 
death  I  was  by  his  bedside  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  he  said, 
*Give  me  also  a  pipe,  I  wish  to  smoke.'  I  took  it  to  him 
lighted.  He  raised  himself  painfully  with  our  help,  made  one 
movement,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  ceased  to  breathe. 
Our  anguish  may  be  imagined.  He  was  buried,  like  my  mother, 
without  show  or  pomp.*  In  1863  I  searched  for,  but  could  not 
find,  the  spot  where  they  were  interred.  There  was  no  monument 
over  their  graves.  But  what  matters  that  to  the  good  Christian  1 
We  know  we  shall  find  them  again,  themselves,  in  eternity,  which 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  monuments  which  can  be  destroyed  by 
time.    Amen." 

This  simple  narrative  (dated  '*  La  Haye,  ce  6  Novembre, 
1868")  gives  a  touching  glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  one 
whose  public  career  was  so  strangely  diversified — soldier, 
poet,  lawyer,  statesman,  printer,  orator ;  distinguished  in 

*  Ondaatje  died  on  April  30th,  ISIS.  His  wife  only  Bnrviyed  him  three 
months. 
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each  capacity,  and  remarkable  both  for  saccesses  and  mis- 
fortanes.  Ondaatje  has  been  called  the  ''Hampden  of 
Holland ;"  and  though  we  may  not  be  quite  disposed  to 
accord  him  that  title,  no  one  can  question  his  devotion  to 
his  adopted  country.  He  always  defended,  with  sword  and 
pen,  what  he  conscientiously  believed  her  best  interests. 
No  doubt  he  made  mistakes,  as  enthusiasts  do ;  but  they 
were  never  selfish  ones.  Such  men  are  rare  in  all  ages ;  it 
is  sometimes  feared  that  they  may  become  extinct  in  our 
own.  We  cannot,  then,  afford  to  lose  sight  of  one  instance 
of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  should  not  refuse  to  honour 
the  memory  of  Quint  Ondaatje. 
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Aet.  IV. — Degeneration,  a  Chapter  in  Darwinism.  By 
Professor  E. Bay Lankesteb,  F.E.S.  London:  Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

This  little  work  is  a  very  suggestive  one.  The  popular 
idea  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is,  that  it  asserts  a  neces* 
sary  law  of  progress  reigning  throughout  the  universe. 
According  to  this  conception,  or  misconception,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  better  state  of  things  keeps  continually  sup- 
planting a  less  excellent  state,  and  that  the  whole  world  is. 
ever  moving  to  some  goal  of  indefinite  perfection.  Our 
author  alleges  that  many  naturalists  have  forgotten  the 
retrogressive  phases  of  things,  and  practically  shared  in 
the  popular  error  concerning  an  intrinsic  and  necessary 
law  of  development.  "  In  attempting  to  reconstruct  the 
pedigree  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  so  to  exhibit  correctly 
the  genetic  relationships  of  all  existing  forms  of  animals, 
naturalists  have  hitherto  assumed  that  the  process  of 
natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest  has  invariably 
acted  so  as  either  to  improve  or  elaborate  the  structure  of 
all  the  organisms  subject  to  it,  or  else  has  left  them  un- 
changed, exactly  fitted  to  their  conditions,  maintained  as 
it  were  in  a  state  of  balance.  It  has  been  held  that  there 
have  been  some  six  or  seven  great  lines  of  descent— main 
branches  of  the  pedigree — such  as  that  of  the  Vertebrates, 
that  of  the  Molluscs,  that  of  the  Insects,  that  of  the  Star- 
fish, and  so  on ;  and  that  along  each  of  these  lines  there 
has  been  always  and  continuously  a  progress — a  change 
in  the  direction  of  greater  elaboration."  "Owing,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  predisposing  influence  of  the  systems  of 
classification  in  ascending  series  proceeding  steadily  up- 
wards from  the  '  lower '  or  simplest  forms  to  the  *  higher  * 
or  more  complex  forms — systems  which  were  prevalent 
before  the  doctrine  of  transformism  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  minds  of  naturalists— there  has  been,  up  to  the  present 
day,  an  endeavour  to  explain  every  existing  form  of  life,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  has  been  maintained  for  long  ages 
in  a  state  of  balance ;  or  else  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  has 
been  elaborated,  and  is  an  advance,  an  improvement,  upon 
its  ancestors." 
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In  fact,  the  Darwinian  theory  asserts  no  necessary  law 
of  progress  as  prevailing  throughout  the  universe,  but 
implies  a  complicated  backward  and  forward  movement ; 
Mr.  Spencer  asserting  as  one  of  the  leading  theorems  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  the  endlessly  irregular  alterna- 
tion of  progress  and  retrogression.  Professor  Lankester 
writes : 

"It  is  clearly  enough  possible  for  a  set  of  forces  such  as  we 
sum  up  under  the  head  *  natural  selection/  to  so  act  on  the 
structure  of  an  organism  as  to  produce  one  of  three  results, 
namely  these  :  to  keep  it  in  statu  quo;  to  increase  the  complexity 
of  its  structure ;  or  lastly,  to  diminish  the  complexity  of  its 
structure.  "VVe  have,  as  prossibilities,  either  Balance,  or  Elabo- 
ration, or  Degeneration." 

The  Professor  devotes  his  pages  to  the  illustration  of  the 
last-named  possibility,  believing  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Degeneration  will  be  found  to  render  most  valuable  service 
in  pointing  out  the  true  relationships  of  animals  which 
are  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery,  when  we  use  only  and  exclu- 
sively the  hypothesis  of  Balance,  or  the  hypothesis  of 
Elaboration. 

Some  interesting  examples  are  then  given  of  what  the 
Professor  considers  undeniably  degenerate  animals.  ' '  First, 
I  may  call  to  mind  the  very  remarkable  series  of  lizard- 
like animals  which  exist  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
other  countries,  which  exhibit  in  closely  related  genera  a 
gradual  loss  of  the  limbs — a  local  or  limited  Degeneration. 
We  have  the  common  Lizard  (Lacerta),  with  five  toes  on 
each  of  its  well-grown  fore  and  hind  limbs ;  then  we  have, 
side  by  side  with  this,  a  lizard-like  creature,  Seps,  in  which 
both  pairs  of  limbs  have  become  ridiculously  small,  and 
are  evidently  ceasing  to  be  useful  in  the  way  in  which 
those  of  Lacerta  are  useful ;  and  lastly,  we  have  Bipes,  in 
which  the  anterior  pair  of  limbs  has  altogether  vanished, 
and  only  a  pair  of  stumps,  representing  the  hinder  limbs, 
remain.  No  naturalist  doubts  that  Seps  and  Bipes  repre- 
sent two  stages  of  Degeneration,  or  atrophy  of  the  limbs ; 
that  they  have,  in  fact,  been  derived  from  the  five-toed 
four-legged  form,  and  have  lost  the  locomotor  organs  once 
possessed  by  their  ancestors.'*  Another  example  is  found 
in  a  number  of  shrimp-like  animals,  the  free-living  shrimp 
growing  more  and  more  elaborate,  whilst  the  parasites 
degenerate  inio  comparative  simple  bodies ;  this  being  true 
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of  their  internal  strncture  as  well  as  of  their  external 
appearance.  ^'  The  most  utterly  reduced  of  these  parasites 
is  the  curious  Sacculina  which  infests  Hermit-crabs,  and  is. 
a  mere  sack  filled  with  eggs,  and  absorbing  nourishment 
from  the  juices  of  its  host  by  root-like  processes."  "Ler- 
ncBocera,  again,  which  in  the  adult  condition  is  found 
■attached  to  the  giUs  of  fishes,  has  lost  the  well-developed 
legs  of  its  Nauplius  childhood,  and  become  an  elongated 
worm-like  creature,  fitted  only  to  suck  in  nourishment  and 
<5arry  eggs."  "  The  egg  of  the  Barnacle  gives  rise  to  an 
actively  swimming  Nauplius,  the  history  of  which  is  very 
astonishing.  After  swimming  about  for  a  time  the  Bar- 
nacle's Nauplius  fixes  its  head  against  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  takes  to  a  perfectly  fixed,  immobile  state  of  life.  Its 
organs  of  touch  and  of  sight  atrophy,  its  legs  lose  their 
locomotor  function,  and  are  simply  used  for  bringing 
floating  particles  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  so  that  an 
eminent  naturalist  has  compared  one  of  these  animals  to 
a  man  standing  on  his  head  and  kickiug  his  food  into  his 
mouth."  A  further  example  of  parasitic  organisms,  which 
exhibit  extreme  degeneration,  is  found  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, i.e.,  degenerate  spiders — ''  the  mites,  leading  to  still 
more  degenerate  forms,  the  Lingtuitula.*^  He  gives  figures 
of  two  of  these.  "  The  one,  as  compared  with  a  spider,  is 
still  seen  to  possess  the  eight  walking  legs,  small,  it  is 
true,  whilst  the  palpsB  and  daggers  of  the  spider  have 
dwindled  to  a  beak  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  globu- 
lar, unjointed  body.  In  the  other,  the  eight  legs  have 
become  mere  stumps,  and  the  body  is  elongated,  like  that 
of  a  worm."  Certain  marine  animals,  the  Ascidians,  or 
sea-squirts,  are  then  (dealt  with,  his  object  being  to  show 
that  the  structure  and  life-history  of  these  Ascidians  may 
be  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  instances 
of  degeneration;  that  they  are  the  modified  descendants 
of  animals  of  higher,  that  is,  more  elaborate  structure, 
and,  in  fact,  are  degenerate  Yertebrata,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  fishes,  frogs,  and  men,  as  do  the  barnacles 
to  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters.  "  The  Ascidian  loses,  by 
a  process  of  atrophy  and  destruction,  a  powerful  loco- 
motive organ,  a  highly-developed  eye,  a  relatively  large 
nervous  system."  And  the  Professor  concludes  by  stating 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  groups  of  animals 
besides  parasites.  Barnacles,  and  Ascidians,  are  degenerate. 
^'It  is  quite  possible  that  animals  with  considerable  corn- 
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plexity  of  Btracture^  at  least  as  complex  as  the  Ascidians, 
may  have  been  produced  by  degeneration  from  still  more 
highly  organised  ancestors." 

^  The  Professor  contends,  then,  that  degenerative  evolu- 
tion should  be  fully  and  practically  recognised  by  scientists, 
suggesting  that  phenomena  oiften  remain  unexplained 
because^  the  scientist  fails  to  apply  the  hypothesis  of  de- 
generation. It  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  barren 
admission  of  the  Darwinian  creed  that  retrogression  may 
have  a  place  in  the  world's  action,  but  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  creed ;  and  the  working 
naturalist  must  be  as  willing  to  use  the  doctrine  of  degene- 
ration in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  present  them- 
selves to  him,  as  to  apply  the^doctrine  of  balance  or  develop- 
ment. It.  will  be  observed,  "also,  that  this  work  contends 
for  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  degeneration  to  all 
departments  of  nature  and  life.  The  doctrine  must  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  all  animal  forms.  "  With  regard 
to  parasites,  naturalists  have  long  recognised  what  is 
called  retrogressive  metamorphosis;  and  parasitic  animals 
are,  as  a  rule,  admitted  to  be  instances  of  degeneration. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable,  whilst  the  possibility  of  a 
degeneration — a  loss  of  organisation  making  the  descendant 
far  simpler  or  hicer  in  structure  than  its  ancestor — has 
been  admitted  for  a  few  exceptional  animals,  that  the  same 
hypothesis  should  not  have  been  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  other  simple  forms  of  animals.**  The  hypothesis  must 
now  be  freely  used  in  deciding  the  relationships  of  all 
animals  whatsoever.  But  it  must  not  be  restricted  to  the 
zoological  world.  "Though  we  may  establish  the  hypo- 
thesis most  satisfactorily  by  the  study  of  animal  organisa- 
tion and  development,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  degene- 
rative evolution  is  by  no  means  limited  in  its  application 
to  the  field  of  zoology.  It  clearly  ofifers  an  explanation  of 
many  vegetable  phenomena,  and  is  already  admitted  by 
botanists  as  the  explanation  of  the  curious  facts  connected 
with  the  reproductive  process  in  the  higher  plants.  ...  In 
other  fields,  wherever,  in  fact,  the  great  principle  of  evolu- 
tion has  been  recognised,  degeneration  plays  an  important 
part.  In  tracing  the  development  of  languages,  philo- 
logists have  long  made  use  of  the  hypothesis  of  degenera- 
tion. .  .  •  The  traditional  history  of  mankind  furnishes  us 
with  notable  examples  of  degeneration.  High  states  of 
civilisation  have  decayed  and  given  place  to  low  and 
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degenerate  states/'  Professor  Lankester  also  contends  for 
a  very  real  thoroughgoing  demoralisation.  He  points  out 
cases  of  ''  arrested  progress  "  as  occurring ;  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  modification  of  an  adult  structure,  but  simple 
arrest,  and  retention  of  the  larval  structure  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness. But  this  dead  stop  in  a  progressive  course  is 
not  the  Professor's  idea  of  degeneration.  He  affirms  an 
immense  degradation  of  the  adult  structure.  ''  The  Asci- 
dian  loses,  by  a  process  of  atrophy  and  destruction,  a 
powerful  locomotive  organ,  a  highly-developed  eye,  a  rela- 
tively large  nervous  system." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  treatise  without  being  re- 
minded afresh  of  the  correspondence  between  Scriptural 
theology  and  the  order  of  the  world.  Science  cannot 
interpret  the  world  about  us  without  a  doctrine  of  genuine 
sheer  extreme  degeneration,  and  the  largest  scope  is 
demanded  for  the  doctrine.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
corruption  and  decline  of  the  race  cannot  then  appear 
either  impossible  or  improbable  to  the  scientific  mind. 
With  all  his  clear  argument  for  degeneration  our  author 
objects  to  the  hypothesis  as  explaining  the  existence  of 
savage  races  in  genera]. 

"  At  one  time  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine  that  the  savage  races 
of  mankind  were  degenerate  descendants  of  the  higher  and 
civilised  races.  This  general  and  sweeping  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  degeneration  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  by 
careful  study  of  the  habits,  arts,  and  behef  of  savages ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  savage  races  as  we  at 
present  see  them  are  actually  degenerate,  and  are  descended  from 
ancestors  possessed  of  a  relatively  elaborate  civihsation.  As  such 
we  may  cite  some  of  the  Indians  of  Central  America,  the  modem 
Egyptians,  and  even  the  heirs  of  the  great  Oriental  monarchies  of 
prse-Christian  times.  Whilst  the  hypothesis  of  universal  de- 
generation as  an  explanation  of  savage  races  has  been  justly 
discarded,  it  yet  appears  that  degeneration  has  a  very  large  share 
in  the  explanation  of  the  condition  of  the  most  barbarous  races, 
such  as  the  Fuegians,  the  Bushmen,  and  even  the  AustraUans. 
They  exhibit  evidence  of  being  descended  from  ancestors  more 
cultivated  than  themselves  " — P.  59. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Lankester  is  here  placed 
between  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  the  theory  which 
regards  the  race  as  having  a  bestial  origin  contradicting 
the  plain  facts  of  science  and  history.  And  this  is,  of 
course,  a  feature  of  the  school  of  naturalists  represented 
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by  Professor  Lankester.  Contending  that  man  has  arisen 
out  of  the  ape,  that  civilisation  has  been  slowly  evolved 
from  a  primitive  barbarism,  they  are  constrained  not  to- 
give  too  large  play  to  the  doctriiae  of  degeneration.  Mr. 
Darwin,  whilst  insisting  on  the  existence  of  this  law  of 
retrogression,  and  allowing  that  many  nations  have  fallen 
away  in  civilisation,  yet  doubts  their  falling  into  utter 
barbarism.  And  we  see  our  author,  whilst  establishing  the 
existence  of  this  law,  and  illustrating  its  wide  and  energetic 
action,  yet  deprecating  any  general  and  sweeping  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine.  We  are  to  believe  in  degeneration, 
but  not  to  believe  in  it  so  far  as  to  accept  the  orthodox 
position  that  savage  races  of  mankind  are  descended  from 
a  gifted  and  noble  ancestry. 

Let  us  recall  the  admissions  of  modem  science  on  thi& 
question  of  physical  decline.  Professor  Lankester  has  fully 
distinguished  between  "  arrested  progress"  and  degenera- 
tion, and  shown  how  full  nature  is  of  examples  of  the  latter. 
Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  partial  degeneration,  which, 
however,  does  not  represent  the  position  of  our  naturalists. 
Li  most  snakes,  we  are  told,  only  one  lung  is  fully  developed 
as  a  rule,  the  companion  organ  being  rudimentary  and 
degenerate.  In  birds,  the  egg-produciug  organs  are 
similarly  developed  on  one  side  only.  This  partial  degenera- 
tion is  also  exemplified  in  animals  which  lack  limbs  and 
Organs  possessed  by  their  ancestors.  All  this  by  no  means, 
however,  exhausts  the  thoroughgoing  demoralisation  for 
which  Professor  Lankester  contends.    Thus  he  writes  : 

"No  naturalist  doubts  that  Seps  and  Bipes  represent  two 
stages  of  degeneration,  or  atrophy  of  the  limbs ;  that  they  have, 
in  fact,  been  derived  from  the  five-toed  four-legged  form,  and 
have  lost  the  locomotor  organs  once  possessed  by  their  ancestors. 
This  very  partial  or  local  atrophy  is  not,  however,  that  to  which 
I  refer  when  using  the  word  degeneration.  Let  us  imagine  this 
atrophy  to  extend  to  a  variety  of  important  organs,  so  that  not 
only  the  legs,  but  the  organs  of  sense,  the  nervous  system,  and 
even  the  mouth  and  digestive  organs  are  obliterated — then  we 
shall  have  pictured  a  thorough  going  instance  of  degeneration." 

The  degeneration  for  which  our  scientists  contend  is  also 
very  frequently  entirely  uncompensated  for  and  final.  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  in  an  instructive  article  on  this  subject  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  of  the  current  year, 
after  commenting  on  degeneration  and  retrogression  as 
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stem  realities  of  existence,  proceeds  to  remark  that 
degeneration  yet  possesses  a  favourable  aspect  in  relation, 
to  progress  and  evolution. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  evolution  and  progress  inseparable  even 
from  degeneration  itself.  For  the  retrogression  may  in  itself  lead 
to  variety  and  change,  and  in  due  time  such  variety  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  new  and  higher  developments.  So,  Ukewise, 
we  are  reminded  that  reduction  and  degeneration  of  some  parts 
may  proceed  contemporaneously  with  the  higher  development  of 
others,  with  the  total  result  of  perfecting  the  organism,  and  of 
evolving  a  higher  type  of  structure ....  Even  in  the  great  work 
of  evolving  higher  races  out  of  the  lower,  to  degeneration  much 
is  owing  for  its  aid  in  repressing  larval  characters  and  the 
structures  which  belong  to  lower  existences.  Whilst  progressive 
evolution  develops  the  great  tree  of  life,  extends  each  branch, 
clothes  it  with  verdure,  and  expands  each  blossom,  it  is  degenera- 
tion which  lops  the  worn  and  aged  stems,  prunes  the  weakly 
foliage,  trims  the  budding  growths,  and  so  directs  and  moulds  the 
outlines  of  the  organic  whole.'* 

Our  scientists,  after  demonstrating  dark  and  terrible 
phases  of  nature  and  life,  frequently  conclude  their  argu> 
ment,  as  here,  with  poetic  and  gracious  words  :  they  show 
that  we  must  all  in  various  ways  suffer  the  extreme 
penalties  of  the  law;  but  we  are  dismissed  to  doom  as 
softly  as  possible,  like  Earl  Ferrars  of  the  last  century,  wha 
was  executed  for  a  certain  outrage,  but  whose  nobility 
and  feelings  were  so  far  consulted  that  he  was  hung  with  a 
silk  rope.  But  these  poetic  words  cannot  be  accepted  in 
the  matter  under  review.  Professor  Lankester  shows  that 
nature  abounds  with  instances  of  unqualified,  radical  and 
final  demoralisation :  it  is  not  a  matter  of  deformation  or 
contortion  merely,  but  of  degeneration;  the  creature  is 
unborn  again,  losing  all  its  superior  characters,  and  descend- 
ing to  quite  a  debased,  ignoble  level  of  existence — ^a  ''  mere 
sac,  absorbing  nourishment  and  laying  eggs'."  Professor 
Lankester  shows  us  degeneration  not  lopping  aged  stems, 
pruning  weakly  foliage,  trimming  budding  growths,  but 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  most  glorious  trees,  and 
leaving  them  to  rot  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
science  regards  this  degenerative  phase  of  things  as  normal 
— not  accidental  and  temporary,  but  general  and  abiding. 
As  Dr.  Wilson  writes :  "  Degeneration  is  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  life.  So  far  from  being  in  any  way  an 
abnormal  phase  of  living  action,  it  is  seen  to  be  as  natural 
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a  process  for  living  beings  to  retrogress— 'wholly,  as  we  have 
seen  in  some  cases,  or  partly  in  others — as  it  is  for  them 
to  develop  and  advance." 

Science  supposes  that  man  and  all  his  interests  come 
-within  the  action  of  this  same  law  of  degeneration.  Our 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  animals  generally,  furnish 
illustrations  of  its  action,  and  it  may  be  as  clearly  ^;raced 
in  our  social  as  our  physiological  history.  It  reaches  the 
species  as  well  as  the  individual,  and  nothing  is  hid  from 
its  fatal  power.  However  chary  Darwin  may  be  in  admit- 
ting the  general  and  extreme  debasement  of  races  of  men, 
other  scientists  make  large  admissions.  Professor  Lankester 
writes :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  savage  races,  as  we 
at  present  see  them,  are  actually  degenerate,  and  are 
descended  from  ancestors  possessed  of  a  relatively  elaborate 
civilisation."  St.  George  Mivart*  represents  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  as  making  still  franker  admissions  on  this  matter. 
'*  Probably  most  of  them  (savages),  if  not  all  of  them,  had 
ancestors  in  higher  states ;  and  among  their  beliefs  remain 
some  which  were  evolved  during  those  higher  states. 
While  [the  degradation  theory,  as  currently  held,  is  un- 
tenable, the  theory  of  progression,  taken  in  its  unqualified 
form,  seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  notion  that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  civilisa- 
tion is  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence ;  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  inadequate  warrant  for  the  notion  that  the 
lowest  savagery  has  always  been  as  low  as  it  is  now.  It  is 
quite  possible,  and,  I  believe,  highly  probable,  that  retro- 
gression has  been  as  frequent  as  progression. "f 

Who,  then,  after  this,  can  pretend  to  set  anything 
like  definite  limits  to  the  action  of  degeneration  ?  Who 
can  say  with  confidence  that  no  extensive  or  predominant 
retrogression  has  taken  place  among  savage  races  ?  Who 
can  maintain  with  any  authority  that  the  favourite  doctrine 
that  the  ancestors  of  savage  races  were  highly  civilised  is 
untrue  ?  What  is  there  in  science  to  forbid  a  general  and 
sweeping  application  of  the  doctrine  of  degeneration  to  the 
race  ?  When  Mr.  Spencer  holds  **  it  highly  probable  that 
retrogression  has  been  as  frequent  as  progression,"  how 
can  he  with  any  consistency  maintain  that  **  the  degrada- 
tion theory,  as  currently  held,  is  untenable  ?"    Of  course, 

♦  LfMOfufrom  Nature^  p.  163. 

t  JPrincipUs  of  Sociology ^  Vol.  I.  p.  106, 
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if  a  carefal  study  of  the  habits,  arts,  and  beliefs  of  savages 
disproves  a  sweeping  application  of  the  hypothesis  of 
racial  decay,  well  and  good ;  but  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  disproved ;  there  is  no  established  principle 
of  science  to  contradict  it.  The  naturalist  finds  in  the 
universe  he  examines  positive  degeneration,  finds  it  in 
extreme  and  striking  forms,  finds  it  prevailing  everywhere, 
and,  except  as  desirous  to  save  some  preconceived  theory, 
can  pretend  to  assign  no  limit  to  the  action  of  the  de- 
moralising principle.  St.  George  Mivart  writes :  "  It  is 
physical  science,  not  theology,  which  inclines  me  to  assign 
a  greater  scope  to  degeneration  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Lubbock."  So  far,  then,  we  see  one  of 
the  great  dogmas  of  the  Church  reflected  in  nature,  and 
corroborated  by  the  latest  science.  The  triumph  of 
eloquence,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  enter  with  your  opponent 
at  his  door,  and  bring  him  out  at  yours ;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  deep  and  wide  corruption  of  the  race  the  theologian 
may  enter  with  the  scientist  at  his  door,  and  the  scientist 
come  out  with  the  theologian  at  the  door  of  the  Church. 

It  is  instructive  also  to  find  science  discrediting  so 
directly  and  emphatically  any  necessary  law  of  progress. 
This  law  does  not  exist  either  in  nature  or  society.  The 
necessary  self-development  o(  the  world,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard  of  late  years,  is  now,  we  are  told,  an  un- 
verified, nay,  a  disproved  hypothesis.  This  being  so,  how 
can  some  of  our  philosophers  prophesy  so  optimistically 
^bout  modem  civilisation,  declaring  so  confidently  its 
security  and  promise?  Professor  Huxley,  lecturing  in 
Manchester  on  "  William  Harvey,"  after  speaking  of  the 
great  men  who  arose  in  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  continued :  "  I  know  not  any  period 
of  our  history — I  doubt  if  there  be  any  period  of  the 
history  of  any  nation — ^which  has  precisely  such  a  record 
as  this  to  show  for  a  hundred  years.  But  I  do  not  recall 
these  facts  to  your  recollection  for  a  mere  vainglorious 
purpose.  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  the  memory  of  the 
great  men  of  a  nation  is  one  of  its  most  precious  posses- 
sions— ^not  because  we  have  any  right  to  plume  ourselves 
upon  their  having  existed  as  a  matter  of  national  vanity, 
but  because  we  have  a  just  and  rational  ground  of  expecta- 
tion that  the  race  which  has  brought  forth  such  products 
as  these  may,  in  good  time  and  under  fortunate  circum- 
stances, produce  the  like  again.    I  am  one  of  those  people 
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who  do  not  believe  in  the  natural  decay  of  nations.  I 
believe,  to  speak  frankly,  that  the  whole  theory  is  a  specu- 
lation invented  by  cowards  to  excuse  knaves.*'  But  surely 
all  this  is  far  more  rhetorical  than  scientific.  The  grounds 
for  such  an  unqualified  confidence  are  to  be  found  neither 
in  nature  nor  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Professor 
Lankester  is  much  more  sober  and  scientific  : 

"With  regard  to  ourselves,  the  white  races  of  Europe,  the 
possibility  of  defeneration  seems  to  be  worth  some  consideration. 
In  accordance  with  a  tacit  assumption  of  universal  progress — pxi 
unreasoning  optimism — ^we  are  accustomed  to  regard  ourselves  as 
necessarily  progressing ;  as  necessarily  having  arrived  at  a  higher 
and  more  elaborated  condition  than  that  which  our  ancestors 
reached,  and  as  destined  to  progress  still  farther.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  subject  to  the  general 
laws  of  evolution,  and  are  as  likely  to  degenerate  as  to  progress. 
As  compared  with  the  immediate  forefathers  of  our  civilisation — 
the  ancient  Greeks — ^we  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  so  far  as 
our  bodily  structure  is  concerned,  nor  assuredly  so  far  as  some  of 
our  mental  capacities  are  concerned.  Our  powers  of  perceiving 
and  expressing  beauty  of  form  have  certainly  not  increased  since 
the  days  of  the  Parthenon  and  Aphrodite  of  Melos.  In  matters 
of  the  reason,  in  the  development  of  intellect,  we  may  seriously 
inquire  how  the  case  stands.  Does  the  reason  of  the  average 
man  of  civilised  Europe  stand  out  clearly  as  an  evidence  of 
progress  when  compared  with  that  of  the  men  of  bygone  ages  1 
Are  all  the  inventions  and  figments  of  human  superstition  and 
folly,  the  self-inflicted  torturing  of  mind,  the  reiterated  sub- 
stitution of  wrong  for  right,  and  of  falsehood  for  truth,  which 
disfigure  our  modem  civilisation — are  these  evidences  of  progress  ? 
In  such  respects  we  have  at  least  reason  to  fear  that  we  may  be 
degenerate.  Possibly  we  are  all  drifting,  tending  to  the  con- 
dition of  intellectual  Barnacles  or  Ascidians.'' — ^P.  60. 

Professor  Lankester's  misgivings  as  to  the  security  of 
our  modem  civilisation  are  more  rational  than  Professor 
Huxley's  self-complacency.  An  overweening  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  English  stock  and  commonwealth  is 
rebuked  by  this  scientific  theory,  which  insists  that  the 
wheels  of  the  world  go  backward  as  well  as  forward,  and 
that  they  work  as  easily  in  the  one  direction  as  the  other. 
Such  confidence  is  also  rebuked  by  the  scientific  historians, 
who  assert  that  there  is  in  human  affairs  a  strange  degene- 
rative tendency  that  all  civilisation  is  in  continual  peril  of 
a  return  to  barbarism.    "  Civilisation  may  revert  towards 
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barbarism  upon  the  least  provocation/'  ''In  the  most 
civilised  country  upon  earth,  the  civilisation  is  but  skin 
deep."  ''  However  smooth  the  surface  may  be,  there  are 
dangerous  under-currents  even  in  modem  civilisation."* 
We  have  also  a  political  philosopher  declaring  the  best 
ordered  community  to  be  only  three  weeks  from  revolution. 
Any  such  assurance  is  also  contradicted  by  the  ruins  of 
past  great  empires  with  which  the  whole  earth  is  strewn. 
Professor  Lankester  reminds  us  that  "  possibly  we  are  all 
drifting,  tending  to  the  condition  of  intellectual  barnacles ;" 
possibly  it  may  be  to  the  condition  of  barnacles  without 
the  intellect.  With  facts  like  these  before  him  a  patriot 
may  not  be  able  to  contemplate  the  condition  and  future  of 
his  nation  with  a  jaunty  air,  and  be  neither  knave  nor  fool 
for  his  anxiety.  The  political  seismograph  is  constantly 
indicating  the  wild  and  fiery  elements  which  seethe  beneath 
the  surface  of  society,  and  a  rosy  confidence  in  the  stability 
and  progress  of  any  community  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is 
impolitic.  The  enlightened  British  patriot  remembers  that 
certain  moral  principles  and  religious  truths,  far  more  than 
any  material  or  intellectual  factors,  have  resisted  the  action 
of  the  law  of  degeneration  and  death,  and  enabled  his 
country  to  achieve  a  civilisation  comprehensive  and  rich 
beyond  compare,  and  he  is  justly  solicitous  that  these 
truths  and  principles  should  be  firmly  held  and  sedulously 
cultivated,  lest  the  empire  should  yield  to  the  disintegrating 
forces,  and  sink  back  again  into  the  barbarism  out  of 
which  it  emerged.  Science  lends  itself  to  pessimism  as 
readily  as  to  optimism,  and  enforces  on  nations  no  less 
than  on  individuals  the  ancient  admonition  :  ''Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

The  causes  which  Professor  Lankester  assigns  for  de- 
generative evolution  are  exceedingly  instructive  to  the 
philanthropist  and  theologian.  1.  Parasitism  is  a  very 
general  cause  of  degeneration. 

"Any  new  set  of  conditions  occurring  to  an  animal  which 
render  its  food  and  safety  very  easily  attained,  seem  to  lead  as  a 
rule  to  Degeneration.  .  .  .  The  habit  of  parasitism  clearly  acts 
upon  animal  organisation  in  this  way.  Let  the  parasitic  life  once 
be  secured,  and  away  go  legs,  jaws,  eyes,  and  ears ;  the  active, 
highly-gifted  crab,  insect,  or  annelid  may  become  a  mere  sac, 
absorbing  nourishment  and  laying  eggs." — ^P.  33. 

*  Pike's  History  of  Crimes,  VoL  II.  p.  380,  &a 
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2.  Fixity  or  immobility  is  another  reason,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  the  Barnacle.  3.  Another  cause  of  the  de- 
generation of  animal  forms  is  distinguished  as  vegetative 
nutrition. 

''Let  us  suppose  a  race  of  animals  fitted  and  accustomed  to 
catch  their  food,  and  having  a  variety  of  organs  to  help  them  in 
this  chase — suppose  such  animals  suddenly  to  acquire  the  power 
of  feeding  on  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water  around 
them,  just  as  green  plants  do.  This  would  lead  to  a  degeneration ; 
they  would  cease  to  hunt  their  food,  and  would  bask  in  the 
sunlight^  taking  food  in  by  the  whole  surface,  as  plants  do  by 
their  leaves.  Certain  small  flat  worms,  by  name  Convoluta,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  appear  to  be  in  this  condition.  Their  green 
colour  is  known  to  be  the  same  substance  as  leaf-green ;  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Geddes  has  recently  shown  that  by  the  aid  of  this  green 
substance  they  feed  on  carbonic  acid,  making  starch  from  it  as 
plants  do.  As  a  consequence  we  find  that  their  stomachs  and 
intestines  as  well  as  their  locomotive  organs  become  simplified, 
since  they  are  but  little  wanted." — P.  50. 

4.  Another  possible  cause  of  degradation  appears  to  be 
the  indirect  one  of  minute  size.  The  whole  of  this  is  very 
suggestive.  Let  creatures  which  have  been  exposed  become 
secure ;  let  food  that  was  scarce  become  abundant,  or  food 
that  was  difficult  to  reach  become  easily  accessible;  let 
the  need  for  intense  activity  cease ;  and  forthwith  degra- 
dation ensues.  Has  not  this  been  the  course  in  all  the 
civilisations  of  the  past  ?  A  severe  environment  creates 
a  noble  people :  the  noble  people  fashion  for  themselves  a 
more  benign  environment:  then  the  benign  environment 
destroys  the  noble  people !  This  is  the  vicious  circle  that 
science  postulates  for  society,  and  historian  and  archaeolo- 
gist are  constrained  to  acknowledge  how  often  nations 
have  performed  this  disheartening  gyration.  A  nation 
struggles  long  with  harsh  and  bitter  conditions,  and  after 
centuries  of  heroism  attains  to  freedom,  wealth,  and 
leisure,  then  forthwith  succumbs  to  its  own  prosperity. 
Of  this  species  of  development  history  famishes  a  host  of 
terrible  examples. 

What,  then,  is  the  hope  for  modem  civilisation?  This 
question  Professor  Lankester  essays  to  answer,  but  without 
much  success : 

"  There  is  only  one  means  of  estimating  our  position,  only  one 
means  of  so  shaping  our  conduct  that  we  may  with  certainty 
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avoid  degeneration  and  keep  an  onward  course.  We  are,  as  a 
race,  more  fortunate  than  our  ruined  cousins,  the  degenerate 
Ascidians.  For  us  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  will  conduce 
to  our  higher  development,  what  will  favour  our  degeneration. 
To  us  has  been  given  the  power  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  and  by 
the  use  of  this  power  it  is  possible  for  us  to  control  our  destinies. 
It  is  for  us  by  ceaseless  and  ever-hopeful  labour  to  try  to^ain  a 
knowledge  of  man's  place  in  the  order  of  nature.  When  we  have 
gained  this  fully  and  minutely,  we  shall  be  able  by  the  light  of 
the  past  to  guide  ourselves  in  the  future.  In  proportion  as  the 
whole  of  the  past  evolution  of  civilised  man,  of  which  we  at 
present  perceive  the  outlines,  is  assigned  to  its  causes,  we  and 
our  successors  on  the  globe  may  expect  to  be  able  duly  to  esti- 
mate that  which  makes  for  and  that  which  makes  against  the 
progress  of  the  race.  The  full  and  earnest  cultivation  of  science 
— the  knowledge  of  causes — ^is  that  to  which  we  have  to  look  for 
the  protection  of  our  race,  even  of  this  English  branch  of  it,  from 
relapse  and  degradation  "—P.  62. 

Some  of  oar  philosophers  teach  that  in  the  lower  stages 
of  mental  development  we  were  necessarily  dominated  by 
nature,  and  were  hopelessly  subject  to  her  methods  and 
movements,  so  many  of  which  we  are  assured  are  most 
blind  and  crael;  but  now  we  have  reached  the  higher 
stages  of  mental  development,  and  our  lot  lies,  to  a  mnch 
larger  extent,  within  the  reach  of  onr  own  conscious  action. 
"That  which  nature,  or  mechanical  contrivance,  has 
effected  for  collective  mankind  in  the  unreflecting  stage  of 
their  existence,"  says  Mr,  Sully,  **they  may  afterwards 
effect  for  themselves  by  conscious  thought  and  effort." 
And,  as  Mr.  Sully  teaches,  effect  much  better.  Professor 
Lankester  seems  to  entertain  a  similar  view :  oar  saperior 
knowledge  is  to  prove  our  salvation  and  felicity.  This 
assamption  that  we  are  no  longer  mentally  children,  under 
those  nataral  tutors  and  governors  whose  rule  is  so  stupid 
and  tyrannical,  but  have  attained  intellectual  manhood 
and  matarity,  is  very  flattering  to  oar  vanity ;  yet  we  must 
not  forget  that  knowledge  alone  does  not  constitute  as 
masters  of  the  situation.  How  will*  our  knowledge  of 
oaases  help  as  in  the  matter  nnder  debate?  The  world 
has  long  known  how  nations  grow  into  strength  and 
supremacy — likewise  how  they  lapse  into  decay  and  ob- 
livion. But  has  this  knowledge  brought  with  it  the  means 
of  secaring  such  supremacy,  or  of  warding  off  such  decay  ? 
"  We  are,  as  a  race,  more  fortunate  than  our  ruined 
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cousins— the  degenerate  Ascidians,"  because  we  know  what 
makes  for  our  progress  or  decay.  But  suppose  our  "  ruined 
cousins"  had  possessed  such  knowledge,  would  it  have 
saved  them  ?  When  their  enemies  dropped  away  and  left 
them  in  a  state  of  safety,  would  they  have  sought  a  posi- 
tion of  new  danger?  When  food  became  abundant  and 
easily*  accessible,  would  they  have  turned  away  to  seek 
some  situation  of  bitter  scarcity  ?  When  the  necessity  for 
exertion  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  would  they  have 
multiplied  voluntary  fatigues?  Hardly,  and  we  should 
have  laughed  at  our  "  cousins  "  if  they  had.  When  our 
civilisation  lessens  the  need  for  vigilance,  activity,  and 
endurance,  how  are  we  to  resist  the  demoralising  influence 
of  leisure,  security,  freedom,  and  plenty?  A  larger  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  our  relation  to  our  environ- 
ment is,  of  course,  valuable;  but  we  require  something 
more  than  this  knowledge  to  save  us :  we  need  power  to 
resist  those  causes  of  degeneration  which  experience  and 
science  have  discovered.  The  better  knowledge  of  things 
is  not  power ;  we  are  not  masters  of  the  situation  because 
we  comprehend  it.  Where  then  is  the  source  of  strength 
by  which  a  nation  is  to  transcend  the  special  dangers  of 
that  milder  environment  which  it  naturally  seeks  to  create 
for  itself  ?  We  believe  that  this  source  of  strength  is  found 
in  our  alliance  with  the  supernatural.  As  we  embrace  tha 
truths  and  facts  made  known  by  revelation ;  as  we  study 
ideals  that  transcend  those  of  wealth,  ambition,  or  mere 
intellectual  culture ;  as  we  comprehend  a  joy  above  the 
senses;  as  we  make  this  life  a  discipline  for  a  life  far 
richer,  nobler,  and  more  enduring ;  so,  and  so  only  can  we 
become  proof  to  the  enervating  influence  of  a  brilliant 
civilisation,  and  develop  that  civilisation  to  yet  grander 
issues.  "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith." 
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Aet*  V. — 1.  Mediaeval  Missions.    By  Thomas  Smith,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  :   T.  and  T.  Clark.     ]880. 
2.  Annates     Oambriae.     Edited    by    the    Bey.    John 
Williams  ab  Ithel,  M.A.    Eecord  Publications. 

3.  Chapters    of  Early    English    Church    History.      By 

William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  Oxford.    Clarendon  Press.    1878. 

4.  Etudes  d'Archiologie  Celtique.    Par  EEenbi  Martin. 

Paris:  Didieret'Cie.    1872. 

5.  Scotland    in    Early   Christian    Times.      By   Joseph 

Anderson.    Edinburgh:  Douglas.    1881. 

The  seventh  century  witnessed  two  attempts  at  the  evan- 
gelisation of  Northumbria,  which  differed  alike  in  their 
origin,  in  their  method,  and  in  their  results.  The  one  was 
undertaken  by  a  couple  of  the  Italian  missionaries  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Eent ;  the  other  by  a  band 
of  monks  from  the  famous  monastery  of  lona.  Almost  the 
only  means  used  by  the  former  was  that  of  enthusiastic 
preaching,  whilst  the  latter  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
rather  by  personal  influence,  and  then  subdued  their 
thoughts  by  a  carefully-devised  system  of  instruction. 
Immediate  and  marvellous  success  appears  to  have  crowned 
the  labours  of  the  one,  followed  under  the  flrst  stroke  of 
national  disaster  by  as  universal  and  marvellous  apostasy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mission  from  lona  does  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded  so  quickly,  or,  indeed,  to  have  aimed  at 
or  permitted  the  conversion  of  multitudes  en  bloc :  but  the 
work  it  did  was  all  the  more  thoroughly  done,  and  it  left 
traces  upon  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  the  North- 
umbrian Church  which  resisted  all  Wilfrid's  efforts  to 
destroy  them,  and  which  constituted  for  centuries  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  contrast  with 
the  Continental  Churches. 

To  understand  rightly  the  operation  of  the  Italian  mis- 
sion, it  is  necessary  to  recall  a  few  events  that  happened  in 
the  quarter  of  a  century  that  preceded  it.  Mile,  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  died  in  the  year  588, 
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leaving  behind  him  two  children  known  in  history,  a  son 
Edwin  (strictly  Eadwine),  and  a  daughter  Acha.  Edwin, 
who  was  but  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  was  soon 
driven  from  his  inheritance  by  iBthelfrith,  king  of  Bernicia, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  were  separated  for  years.  Acha 
was  retained  in  the  court  of  -^thelfrith,  who  afterwards, 
about  the  year  603,  married  her.  Edwin  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  the  kingdom,  and  he  commenced  a  long  series  of 
wanderings  which  brought  him  now  and  again  into  contact 
with  Christianity.  At  first  Cadvan,  king  of  Gwynedd, 
received  him,  and  there,  until  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  British  clergy.  But  in 
607,  Cadvan,  having  allied  himself  with  Brocmail,  king  of 
Powis,  with  the  object  of  restoring  Edwin  to  the  throne  of 
Deira,  was  defeated  by  ^thelfrith  at  the  battle  of  Chester, 
and  Edwin  was  compelled  to  seek  another  place  of  refuge 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  brother-in-law.  For  the  next  ten 
years  it  is  impossible  to  trace  his  wanderings,  the  single 
event  of  his  life  during  that  period  which  is  recoverable 
being  that  he  married  Cwenburga,  "the  daughter  of  Ceorl, 
king  of  Mercia  "  {Bede,  ii.  14). 

In  617,  however,  he  was  residing  in  East  Anglia,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king,  the  fourth  Bretwalda,  Bedwald 
by  name ;  and  there  again  he  would  find  some  faint  signs 
of  Christianity.  For  Bedwald,  during  a  visit  he  had  paid 
to  Kent  in  the  time  of  Ethelbert,  had  declared  himself  a 
convert,  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  some  of  Augus- 
tine's missionaries,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.  But 
upon  his  return  home,  his  wife  and  the  East  Anglian 
priests  resisted  his  attempt  to  change  the  national  religion ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  tried  to  combine  the  two 
worships  in  a  manner  which  reminded  Bede  of  the  practice 
of  those  Samaritans  who  "feared  the  Lord  and  served 
their  own  gods."  In  the  same  temple  in  which  Odin  was 
adored  he  built  an  altar  to  Christ,  much  as,  in  the  days 
of  Leo  the  Great,  Mithra  and  Jesus  were  held  of  equal 
eminence,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  latter,  while  ascend- 
ing the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  were  wont  to  turn  for  a  moment 
and  make  their  obeisance  to  the  sun.  Twice,  at  least, 
u^thelfrith  had  tempted  the  Bretwalda  with  bribes  to  sur- 
render Edwin,  or  to  slay  him;  and  twice  Bedwald  had 
proved  faithful  to  his  guest.  At  length  a  third  message 
came  from  the  Northumbrian  king  offering  larger  gifts 
upon  compliance,  and  threatening  war  in  case  of  refusal ; 
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and  either  covetousness  or  fear  prevailed  with  Bedwald. 
Bat  Bede  must  be  allowed  to  tell  himself  (ii.  12)  what 
happened  thereupon.  At  nightfall,  when  Edwin  was  pre- 
paring to  retire,  a  friend  called  him  out  of  his  chamber, 
told  him  of  Bedwald's  intentions,  and  offered  to  conduct 
him  at  once  to  a  safer  asylum.  Honour  and  hopelessness 
led  Edwin  to  decline.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  be  the  first 
to  break  my  compact  with  a  king  who  has  done  me  no  ill. 
If  I  am  to  die,  let  his  rather  than  a  less  noble  hand  kill 
me.  Whither  can  I  flee,  when  I  have  wandered  so  long 
through  all  the  provinces  of  Britain?"  His  friend  left 
him,  and  he  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  near  the  gate  of 
the  king's  house,  wrapped  in  melancholy  thought,  know- 
ing neither  what  to  do  nor  whither  to  go.  At  length  a 
stranger  approached  him,  unfamiliar  in  face  and  dress, 
and  asked  him  why  he  was  sitting  there,  lonely  and  sad, 
when  others  were  at  rest.  Checking  Edwin's  indignation 
at  his  interference,  he  continued,  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  your  vigil.  But  say,  what 
will  you  give  the  man,  if  such  there  be,  who  will  free  you 
from  your  peril  ?"  "  All  I  can,"  replied  Edwin :  when  the 
stranger  added,  '*  What  if  he  could  assure  you  that  you 
will  soon  become  a  mightier  king  than  any  of  your  fore- 
fathers, than  all  who  have  hitherto  reigned  over  the 
Angles  ?"  Edwin  promised  again  unlimited  gratitude,  and 
the  stranger  resumed  the  conversation :  ''  If  he,  who  pre- 
dicted these  things,  were  able,  when  they  came  to  pass,  to 
give  you  better  counsel  for  your  life  than  any  of  your 
kinsmen  ever  heard  of,  would  you  obey  him,  and  follow 
his  advice?"  Edwin  pledged  himself  to  absolute  com- 
pliance, and  the  stranger  placed  his  hand  on  the  prince's 
head  with  the  words,  ^'  When  this  sign  is  repeated,  remem- 
ber this  hour,  and  delay  not  to  fulfil  your  promise,"  and 
immediately  and  mysteriously  disappeared.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  Edwin's  friend  returned  to  him  with  the  news 
that  Bedwald  had  yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  a,nd 
resolved  to  protect  his  guest  in  spite  of  all  ^thelfrith's 
gifts  and  threatenings.  That  beautiful  little  legend,  if 
legend  it  be,  needs  to  be  remembered,  because  of  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  Edwin's  conversion,  of  the  explana- 
tion of  which  it  is  an  essential  part.  Nor  need  it  be  left 
in  the  uncertainty  that  breathes  through  the  sentence 
which  Freeman  appends  to  his  narration  of  it:  **Each 
man  must  settle  for  himself  whether  the  marvellous  part 
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of  the  tale  was  a  real  miracle,  or  a  dream,  or  a  mere 
remarkable  coincidence,  or  the  misconception  or  invention 
of  some  one  afterwards"  (Old-English  History,  p.  50, 
Note  3).  The  connection  of  Eedwald  with  Canterbury, 
and  his  leaning  towards  the  Christian  faith,  make  it  very 
probable  that  his  court  would  be  occasionally  visited  by 
some  of  the  Italian  missionaries,  who  would  keep  them- 
selves well  informed  of  all  the  transactions  there.  And 
the  conversation  of  the  stranger  is  so  completely  in  accord 
with  everything  that  is  Imown  about  Faulinus'  method  of 
preaching  and  about  his  habit  of  accepting  temporal  suc- 
cess as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  he  who  accosted  Edwin  at 
the  king^s  gate,  and  hazarded  the  prediction  in  hope, 
perhaps  in  faith,  that  the  future  would  justify  him.  Such 
an  explanation  is  not  only  rendered  likeljr  by  the  relation- 
ships between  East  Anglia  and  Kent ;  it  also  accounts 
completely  for  the  acquaintance  with  the  incident  that 
PauUnus  afterwards  displayed  at  York. 

Now  that  Bedwald  had  chosen  war  with  w^thelfrith 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  Edwin,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  immediate  measures  for  its  success.  He 
resolved  to  anticipate  ^thelfrith's  attack,  and  at  once 
marched  northwards  with  a  large  and  well-appointed 
army,  ^thelfrith  hurriedly  gathered  together  what  forces 
he  could,  and  the  two  kings  met  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  Idle,  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  Retford,  in  April, 
617.  Victory  remained  with  Eedwald,  and  the  body  of 
^thelfrith,  who,  after  defeating  one  division  of  the  Bret- 
walda's  army,  was  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  was  found 
amongst  the  slain.  Edwin  became  at  once  the  sovereign 
of  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  the  young  sons  of  his 
brother-in-law  taking  refuge  from  him  amongst  the  Scots 
and  the  Britons  in  Strathclyde.  For  the  next  eight  years 
Edwin  was  engaged  in  consolidating  and  extending  his 
sovereignty.  He  found  a  pretext  for  subduing  Cerdic, 
king  of  Elmete,  and  annexing  his  little  kingdom  to  Deira. 
All  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  outside  of  Kent  acknow- 
ledged his  Bretwaldaship,  and  even  the  British  states  were 
in  some  doubtful  degree  subject  to  him.  But  he  does  not 
enter  again  into  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period 
until  the  year  625. 

In  the  early  spring  of  that  year  envoys  from  him 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  seeking 
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for  their  master  the  hand  of  Ethelberht's  daughter,  by 
name  Ethelburga,  or  Tata,  as  her  more  intimate  friends 
fondly  called  her.  But  flattering  as  the  application  must 
have  been  to  Eadbald,  he  refused  it  at  once,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  ''not  lawful  that  a  Christian  virgin  should  be 
given  in  marriage  to  a  pagan"  {Bede,  ii.  15).  As  the 
result,  however,  of  further  communications,  the  marriage 
was  permitted  under  similar  conditions  to  those  of  the 
marriage  between  Ethelberht  and  Bertha,  that  the  princess 
and  her  attendants  should  have  full  liberty  of  worship ;  to 
which  Edwin  added  that,  should  her  religion  be  found, 
upon  examination,  holier  and  worthier  than  his  own,  he 
would  himself  embrace  it.  And  just  as  Bishop  Liudhard 
had  been  appointed  to  attend  Bertha  in  the  court  of  her 
husband,  Paulinus  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopacy  by 
Justus  of  Canterbury,  and  sent  with  Ethelburga  to  York, 
cqmmissioned,  as  Bede  says,  "by  daily  exhortation  and 
the  celebration  of  the  heavenly  sacraments  to  confirm  her 
and  her  attendants,  that  they  might  not  be  polluted  by  the 
society  of  pagans."  It  is  almost  the  first  appearance  of 
Paulinus  in  history.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  four  whom  Gregory  sent,  in  601,  to  strengthen  his 
little  company  of  missionaries  in  Kent,  nothing  is  known 
about  him.  It  may  yet  be  confidently  conjectured  that 
before  coming  to  England  he  had  lived  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew,  at  Bome ;  and  reasons  have  been  given  for 
supposing  that  he  had  been  employed  occasionally  on 
missions  to  the  court  of  East  Anglia.  With  him  there 
settled  in  Northumbria  seemingly  but  one  Christian  col- 
league, James,  the  Deacon,  whose  duties  would  be  to  assist 
in  the  right  celebration  of  worship,  particularly  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  wait  generally 
upon  the  person  of  the  bishop.  For  eleven  months  or 
more,  Paulinus  and  James,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  way  deficient  in  zeal  or  activity,  entirely 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
Northumbrians.  The  queen  and  her  Jutish  suite  were 
preserved  from  apostasy,  but  no  single  Angle  offered  him- 
self as  a  convert  for  baptism. 

Three  events  occurred  in  the  year  after  the  marriage 
which  bore  upon  the  success  of  Paulinus'  work,  one  tend- 
ing probably  to  retard  it,  and  the  others  to  promote  it.  In 
the  spring  of  626,  letters  and  presents  for  Edwin  and  his 
queen  arrived  from  Boniface  Y.    Both  letters  and  presents 
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were  in  bad  taste,  and  were  perhaps  resented.  Ethelbnrga 
is  reminded  of  what  Scripture  says  concerniDg  the  ^'  un- 
believing husband ;"  and  Edwin  has  to  listen  to  condescend- 
ing assurances  of  his  own  superiority  to  the  idols  that  his 
subjects  had  made.  A  shirt  of  proof  with  a  single  golden 
ornament  and  a  camp-cloak  of  stout  cloth  were  selected  as 
suitable  indications  of  the  Pope's  complacency  for  the 
king,  with  a  silver  looking-glass  and  a  gilt  ivory  comb  for 
the  queen.  Faulinus  cannot  have  been  greatly  aided  by 
such  communications  from  Boniface.  But  on  Easter-eve, 
April  19th,  626,  there  happened  two  incidents  that  accele- 
rated the  conversion  of  Edwin.  Cwichelm,  King  of  Wessex, 
had  sent  an  envoy,  Eomer,  to  the  Northumbrian  court, 
charged  ostensibly  with  a  loyal  message  to  the  Bretwalda. 
But  when  audience  was  granted  him,  Eomer  attacked 
Edwin  with  a  poisoned  dagger,  and  wounded  him  through 
the  body  of  the  thane,  Lilla,  who  saved  his  master's  life 
at  the  expense  of  his  own.  The  same  evening  Ethelburga 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and  when  Paulinus  overheard 
the  king  thanking  his  gods,  he  assured  Edwin  that  it  was 
to  his  (the  bishop's)  prayers  that  the  queen  owed  her  safe 
delivery.  Edwin,  well  pleased,  replied,  "  I  am  going  forth 
to  battle  against  Cwichelm.  If  I  return  in  peace,  I  will 
believe  in  thy  God,  and  worship  Him.  Yea,  and  the  babe 
that  the  queen  hath  borne  unto  me,  thou  mayest  baptise 
her  as  thou  and  her  mother  are  baptised."  Accordingly, 
on  Whitsuuday,  Faulinus  baptised  the  babe,  with  twelve 
other  members  of  the  royal  household ;  and  first  upon  the 
roll  of  converts  to  the  Italian  mission  stands  the  name  of 
Eanflsed,  who  afterwards  amply  repaid  the  devotion  of 
Bome  to  Northumbria. 

As  soon  as  Edwin  was  recovered  of  his  wound  he 
descended  upon  Wessex,  and  defeated  Cwichelm  in  a  battle 
in  which  no  less  than  five  sub-kings  of  the  West  Saxons 
were  slain.  But  still  he  hesitated,  notwithstanding  his 
success,  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Faulinus.  For  a  time  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  great  uncertainty,  abstaining  from 
the  worship  of  his  idols,  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
prematurely  to  Christianity.  "For  hours,"  says  Bede 
(ii.  9  and  12),  "he  used  to  sit  alone  and  in  silence," 
pondering  no  doubt  the  great  mysteries  of  life.  His  own 
eventful  career,  and  the  travels  of  his  unfortunate  youth, 
would  supply  him  with  abundant  food  for  meditation.  He 
had  met  with  Christian  doctrine  or  practice  in  Wales,  at 
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Bedwald's  court,  and  in  his  own  household.  But  between 
the  three  systems  there  were  many  divergencies,  and  the 
advocates  of  two  of  them  were  almost  more  bitter  in  their 
hatred  of  one  another  than  in  their  opposition  to  the 
common  foe  of  paganism.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestry  and  race  were  in  favour  of 
Woden,  whilst  on  the  side  of  prudence  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  agitations  in  his  kingdom  would  follow  his  adop- 
tion of  Christianity.  He  may  well  have  found  it  difficult 
to  choose  the  proper  path,  and  to  a  man  of  his  reticent 
habit  and  abundant  caution  Paulinus'  pleas  of  temporal 
benefit  cannot  have  been  much  more  than  wasted  words. 
At  length,  the  bishop  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  means 
which  he  may  have  scrupled  to  employ  before.  Catching 
the  lung  in  one  of  his  thoughtful  moods,  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  head,  and  by  that  sign  claimed  quick  com- 
pliance with  his  counsel.  Edwin,  saturated  for  forty  years 
with  the  fullest  belief  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  could 
hold  out  no  longer;  and  one  of  Paulinus'  objects  was 
accomplished. 

But  Paulinus  wanted  to  effect  more  than  the  mere  con- 
version of  the  king.    He  wanted  to  see  again  in  Northum- 
bria  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  in  Kent,  when  practically 
the  whole  nation  embraced  Christianity.    But  he  could 
have  no  assurance  that  Edwin  by  his  sole  influence  could 
bring  his  people  with  him.    For  the  Northumbrian,  like 
«very  other  Saxon  monarchy,  was  a  limited  monarchy, 
a,nd,  even  in  comparison  with  similar  constitutional  types 
of  the  present  day,  a  very  limited  monarchy.    At  one 
time  the  custom  had  been  to  elect  kings  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  king  was 
expected  to  lay  aside  his  power ;  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tribes  were  such  as  to  require  a  permanent 
head,  the  right  of  election  remained  for  long  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  or  "  witena,"  who  were,  however,  as  a  rule 
confined  in  their   choice  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
chieftain  by  the  necessity  that  the  king-elect  should  be  able 
to  trace  his  descent  from  Woden.    Nor  did  the  limitations 
of  the  king's  power  cease  upon  his  appointment ;  but  the 
consent  of  the  chiefs  in  their  gemot  '^  continued  to  be 
necessary  to  the  more  important  acts  of  his  authority  " 
(Sh.  Turner,  i.  208).    Accordingly,  Edwin  and  Paulinus 
arranged  for  an  assembly  of  the  Witan,  at  which  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  whole  nation 
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shoald  be  discussed  in  hope  that  something  like  national 
action  might  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  626,  or  early  the  following  year, 
the  Witan  met  near  Godmondingaham,  in  the  East  Biding 
of  Yorkshire ;  and  Bede,  in  a  narrative  which  Dr.  Hook 
calls  *'  the  earliest  report  in  existence  of  a  parliamentary 
debate  "  {Archb.,  i.  105),  describes  at  some  length  its  pro- 
ceedings. First  of  all,  the  king  called  upon  his  wise  men 
to  express  one  by  one  their  opinions  of  the  new  faith  which 
was  professed  by  their  queen  and  Paulinus.  At  once  rose 
Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  Woden,  and  said :  ''  Tell  us,  O 
king,  what  this  new  law  is ;  for  this  one  thing  I  know,  that 
these  gods  whom  we  have  so  long  worshipped  profit  a  man 
not  at  all.  For  of  a  truth  there  is  no  man  in  thy  land 
hath  served  our  gods  more  than  I  have,  yet  there  be  many 
who  are  richer  and  greater  than  I,  and  to  whom  thou 
showest  more  favour.  Wherefore  I  trow  that  our  gods 
have  no  might  nor  power,  for,  if  they  had,  they  would  have 
made  me  greater  and  richer  than  all  other  men.  Where- 
fore let  us  hearken  to  what  these  men  say,  and  learn  what 
their  law  is ;  and  if  we  find  it  to  be  better  than  our  own, 
let  us  serve  their  God  and  worship  him"  (Freeman's 
version  of  Bede  in  Old-Eng.  Hist.,  p.  57).  Next  rose  one 
of  the  king's  thanes,  whose  speech  has  been  as  well 
rendered  by  Wordsworth  as  Coifi's  has  by  Freeman : 

"  Man's  life  is  like  a  sparrow,  mighty  king, 
That,  stealing  in  while  by  the  fire  you  sit 
Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter ;  there  on  hasty  wing 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold. 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such  that  transient  thing, 
The  human  soul ;  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 
But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown. 
This  mystery  if  the  stranger  can  reveal. 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed." 

Whether  there  were  any  further  utterances,  Bede  does 
not  say.  The  two  speeches  seem  to  represent  the  state  of 
mind  of  all  present — some  like  Goifi  regarding  the  new 
faith  as  on  a  level  with  any  other  religious  system,  and 
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worthy  trial  simply  as  a  matter  of  temporal  advantage ; 
and  others  like  the  thane  yearning  for  any  gospel  that 
would  throw  light  upon  the  profound  mysteries  of  the 
whence  and  the  whither  of  human  life.  Without  any 
further  debate,  the  chief  priest  appears  to  have  risen  again 
and  proposed  that  Faulinus  should  be  called  in  and  heard. 
All  agreeing  therewith,  the  Italian  missionary  entered,  and 
once  more  Christianity  and  paganism  stood  face  to  face. 
The  contrast  between  the  bishop  and  his  audience  in  form, 
mien,  culture,  and  habit,  was  aoout  as  complete  as  could 
be.  The  tall  form,  slightly  bent,  the  dark  eye,  black  hair 
tinged  with  grey  around  the  tonsured  crown,  the  aquiline 
nose  and  meagre  countenance  of  Paulinus,  who  would  place 
himself  upon  some  spot  such  that  all  could  see  and  hear 
him;  and  before  him,  the  Bretwalda  and  his  Witan,  as 
distinctively  Teutonic  as  the  missionary  was  Italian,  with 
flaxen  locks  flowing  down  to  the  shoulder,  weather-beaten 
faces  and  robust  forms :  if  no  artist  has  painted  that 
picture,  it  is  not  because  it  lacks  consummate  interest  or 
infinite  pliability  to  artistic  treatment  and  imagination. 
The  speech  of  Paulinus  has  not  been  preserved ;  but  what- 
ever he  said,  his  foreign  accent  would  help  to  flx  the 
attention  of  the  thanes,  and  would  give  piquancy  to  his 
words.  When  he  had  finished,  Goifi  spoke  again :  **  I  have 
long  known,"  he  said,  "  that  those  things  we  were  wont  to 
worship  were  nought.  But  now  say  I  openly  that  in  that 
which  this  man  preacheth  I  see  plainly  the  truth.  Where- 
fore my  counsel  is  that  we  do  at  once  destroy  those  temples 
and  altars  which  we  have  hallowed,  and  yet  have  got  no 
good  thereby."  And  the  task  which  Coifi  recommended  he 
was  willing  to  undertake.  Mounted  upon  a  horse,  and 
armed  with  sword  and  spear,  contrary  to  the  express  law 
of  the  Angles  which  forbade  priests  the  use  of  weapons  or 
of  any  steed  except  a  mare,  he  rode  up  to  the  venerated 
temple  of  Godmundingaham,  hurled  his  spear  against  it, 
and  with  the  help  of  others  burned  it  and  its  sacred 
precincts  with  fire.  Thus  was  the  wish  of  Faulinus 
attained,  and  Northumbria  by  the  act  of  its  Witan  and  king 
became  Christian. 

The  subsequent  incidents  of  the  mission  may  be  traced 
more  briefly.  Edwin's  first  care  was  to  provide  Paulinus 
with  a  suitable  central  establishment  for  worship,  and  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  And  immediately  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Witan  a  little  wooden  chapel  was  erected 
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at  York  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  Minster,  where 
the  king,  after  he  had  undergone  some  little  instruction  as 
a  catechumen,  was  baptised  on  Easter-day,  April  12th,  627. 
But  concerning  this  matter  of  Edwin's  baptism,  there  is  a 
remarkable  divergence  between  the  Saxon  and  the  British 
traditions.  Bede  (ii.  12 — 14)  attributes  it  and  all  the 
preparatory  influence  upon  the  .king's  mind  solely  to 
Paulinus ;  but  the  statement  in  the  "  Appendix"  to  Nennius 
is  as  distinct  upon  the  other  side,  ''Eadguin  vero  in 
sequenti  Pascha  baptismum  suscepit,  et  xii.  millia  hominum 
baptizati  sunt  cum  eo.  .  •  .  Si  quis  scire  voluerit  quis  eos 
baptizayit.  Bum  map  Urbgen  baptizavit  eos,  et  per  xl.  dies 
non  cessavit  baptizare  omne  genus  Ambronum,  et  per 
prsBdicationem  illius  multi  crediderunt  in  Ghristo,"  and  is 
repeated  in  the  Cambrian  Annals.  Whilst  the  relationship 
of  Paulinus  to  the  queen  would  give  him  special  influence 
over  the  king,  and  makes  it  very  improbable  that  any  other 
bishop  would  be  selected  or  permitted  to  preside  at  the 
baptismal  rite,  the  Celtic  notices  cannot  be  entirely  ex- 
plained away.  They  point  distinctly  to  the  fact  that, 
however  unwilling  the  British  Church  was  to  engage  in 
evangelical  work  amongst  the  Saxons  of  the  South,  it  did 
not  wholly  neglect  the  Angles  of  the  North.  Bede  is 
probably  correct  in  attributing  the  baptism  of  Edwin  to 
the  queen's  chaplain ;  and  the  British  traditions,  though 
they  err  in  the  one  matter  of  the  celebrant,  are  probably 
no  less  correct  in  attributing  wide  missionary  work  in 
Northumbria  to  the  Celtic  Church. 

For  six  years,  from  April,  627,  to  October,  633,  Paulinus 
remained  in  the  north,  teaching  and  toiling  with  a  diligence 
hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Thanes  and  the  people  flocked  to 
him  for  baptism.  Cuenberga's  sons,  Os&id  and  Eadfrid, 
and  the  famous  daughter  of  Hereric,  led  the  way.  Whenever 
the  king  moved  from  one  of  his  estates  to  another,  to 
receive  and  consume  his  revenues  in  kind,  as  a  rule  he 
took  the  bishop  in  his  train ;  and  Paulinus  was  as  much 
pressed  with  the  care  of  souls  as  Edwin  was  with  the 
duties  of  his  government.  At  Tevering,  for  example,  under 
the  Cheviots,  thirty-six  days  did  not  more  than  suffice  to 
instruct  the  people  who  came  from  villages  far  and  near, 
and  to  baptise  them  in  the  river  Derwent  (Bede^  ii.  14). 
And  the  water  of  the  Swale,  near  Catterick,  in  Deira, 
seems  to  have  been  in  even  greater  request  than  that  of 
the  Bemician  Derwent.     If  local  traditions  are  to  be 
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received,  many  other  sites  of  Paulinus'  ministry  can  be 
identified.  Dewsbary  and  Easingwold  point  confidently  to 
their  crosses,  and  Fallinsbum  to  the  etymology  of  its  name, 
whilst  Tanfield  and  Doncaster  present  rival  claims  to  be 
the  '*  Campodonum  "  (ibid.),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Paulinas  built  the  only  wooden  church  that  was  constructed 
outside  of  York  during  his  residence  in  Northumbria.  The 
purely  conjectural  character  of  most  of  the  information 
concerning  these  places  visited  by  Paulinus  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fact  that  with  the  above  exceptions  he  left 
no  durable  memorials  behind  him.  Twice  Bede  writes  (ii. 
14  and  iii.  2)  to  the  effect  that  ''  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
Christian  faith,  no  church,  no  altar  erected  throughout  all 
the  nation,"  until  Oswald  **  set  up  the  cross  as  he  was  going 
to  give  battle  to  his  barbarous  enemy." 

But  Paulinus  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  province 
of  Northumbria.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  Lindsey,  and 
preached  at  Southwell,  and  at  Lincoln,  where  he  conse- 
crated Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  it  is 
possible  that  he  visited  Southern  Cumbria,  although  the 
evidence  of  the  crosses  at  Whalley  and  Burnley  is  not  of 
much  weight,  and  indeed  appears  to  point  to  another  con- 
clusion. For  these  crosses  are  said  to  be  like  that  which 
Camden  heard  of  as  once  existing  at  Dewsbury.  And 
because  the  Dewsbury  cross  was  reported  to  have  borne 
the  inscription,  "  Hie  Paulinus  praedicavit  et  celebravit"  all 
three  have  been  held  to  commemorate  the  missionary 
visits  of  Paulinus.  Not  only  is  the  argument  somewhat 
meagre  in  itself  and  founded  obviously  upon  the  unsatis- 
factory basis  of  tradition,  but  both  architectural  and  his- 
torical circumstances  are  against  it.  The  inscription,  if 
inscription  there  ever  was,  may  well  have  been  open,  con- 
sidering the  hieroglyphical  character  of  inscriptions  of  any 
antiquity,  to  several  renderings.  But  crosses  of  the  shape 
and  construction  of  these  are  confined  strictly  in  their 
geographical  distribution  within  fixed  limits,  and  those 
limits  mark  the  prevalence  of  the  allied  British  and  Iro- 
Scotish  churches  in  the  seventh  century.  Moreover, 
though  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  "early  English 
history  than  that  of  determining  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  various  kingdoms,  Deira  does  not  appear,  in  Edwin's 
reign,  to  have  extended  farther  westwards  than  the  range 
of  hills  that  now  separates  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  For 
the  battle  of  Chester  did  not  result  in  the  permanent  addi- 
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tion  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  to  Northumbria,  but  those 
counties  seem  to  have  been  quickly  recovered  by  the 
British.  And  whatever  submission  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  Britons  to  Edwin's  Bretwaldaship  was  unwilling, 
and  cast  off  as  soon  as  ever  their  own  king  CsBdwalla  sum- 
moned them  to  arms.  Indeed,  not  until  CsBdwalla  fell  at 
Hefenfeld  (635),  after  fighting  "fourteen  pitched  battles 
and  sixty  encounters  "  (Lappenberg,  i.  157)  with  the  Saxons, 
did  the  Britons  lose  the  crown  of  the  north,  and  North- 
umbria reach  from  sea  to  sea.  Still  further,  if  Paulinus 
had  ever  attempted  to  cross  the  western  limits  of  Deira,  he 
would  have  found  a  people  to  whom  he  would  have  been 
doubly  unwelcome.  For  whilst  his  connection  with  Edwin 
would  ensure  him  perhaps  a  careful  treatment,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  treatment  of  avoidance  and  suspicion ;  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Augustinian  mission,  the  enmity  of  the 
British  clergy  Would  naturally  pursue  him,  hinder  his  suc- 
cess, and  drive  him  quickly  back  to  minister  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  population.  If,  as  the  authorities  emphatically 
insist,  these  crosses  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  the 
seventh  century,  they  can  hardly  have  been  erected  by  any 
admirer  of  Paulinus,  after  the  radical  differences  between 
his  Church  and  that  of  the  Britons  and  Scots  had  been 
healed.  And  there  is  no  evident  reason  why  the  deduction 
from  their  distribution  should  not  be  accepted.  It,  con- 
firmed by  the  mode  of  ornamentation  (abundant  spirals 
and  wickerwork,  with  great  ingenuity  in  lines),  which  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  almost  contemporaneous  Irish  and 
British  manuscripts,  connects  them  directly  with  the  mis- 
sion  from  Hy  in  Oswald's  reign,  and  makes  them  memorials 
of  the  work  of  Aidan,  or  of  some  of  his  colleagues  or  im- 
mediate successors. 

In  633,  the  work  of  Paulinus  in  Northumbria  was  inter- 
rupted and  terminated.  For  Penda  "  the  Strenuous,"  king 
of  Mercia,  allied  himself  with  CeBdwalla,  king  of  Gwynedd, 
and  a  kind  of  Bretwalda  amongst  the  Welsh  kings,  the 
former  to  release  himself  from  Edwin's  overlordship,  and 
the  latter  to  recover  the  lands  of  which  his  father  had  been 
despoiled.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  October, 
at  Haethfeld,  or  Hatfield,  in  the  south-east  of  Yorkshire, 
when  Edwin  and  one  of  his  sons  were  slain,  and  all  his 
army  slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Then  followed  that  terrible 
devastation  of  Northumbria,  by  Penda  and  CsBdwalla,  which 
was  seemingly  but  little  less  thorough  than  the  fire  and 
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sword  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  trae  that  such  was 
the  respect  paid  to  the  royal  races  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
{Lapp.  i.  156),  that  neither  Penda  nor  the  king  of  Gwynedd 
attempted  to  annex  the  conquered  state*  But  before  they 
permitted  Edwin's  kinsmen,  Osric  and  Eanfrith,  to  share 
it  between  them,  they  ravaged  the  country  from  south  to 
north,  shrinking  from  no  cruelty,  and  listening  to  no  plea. 
The  one  was  a  pagan,  and  the  other,  Bede  says  (ii.  20), 
*^  so  ruthless  in  disposition  that  he  spared  neither  women 
nor  children,  but  savagely  tortured  his  victims,  and  resolved 
to  cut  off  all  the  race  of  the  English  within  the  bounds  of 
Britain.  Nor  did  he  pay  any  respect  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  being  to  this  day  the  custom  of  the  Britons  to 
disregard  the  faith  of  the  English,  and  to  hold  no  more 
correspondence  with  them  than  with  pagans."  And  even 
when  Penda  and  Caedwalla  withdrew,  for  a  time,  south- 
wards and  westwards,  the  Northumbrian  Church  enjoyed 
but  brief  peace.  For  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  kings, 
Osric  and  Eanfrith,  the  former  of  whom  was  one  of 
Paulinus'  converts,  whilst  the  latter  had  professed  Chris- 
tianity during  his  exile  among  the  Scots  of  Galloway,  was 
to  apostatise, '  an  example  which  appears  to  have  been 
loyally  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  almost  the  whole  of  Paulinus'  work  was 
undone  in  a  moment;  and  being  opposed  by  king  and 
people,  and  "  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom  "  {Hooky  i.  115), 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
flight.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  missionaries,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  face  persecution  and  the 
prospect  of  a  violent  death.  But  his  conviction  of  a  Divine 
mission  fluctuated  according  to  the  measure  of  his  success. 
For  a  time,  whilst  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine  lasted,  and 
the  thanes  were  upon  his  side,  he  had  laboured,  preached, 
and  baptised  with  an  enthusiasm  that  knew  few  intervals 
of  weariness.  But  when  the  tide  of  opinion  changed,  and 
a  pagan  reaction  set  in,  affecting  all  in  the  land,  from 
king  Osric  downwards,  the  heart  of  Paulinus  fell  in  pro- 
portion as  the  effects  of  his  mission  were  swept  away,  and, 
despairing  of  any  results,  he  longed  for  the  quiet  cloisters 
of  Canterbury.  For  some  weeks  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  either  to  stay  or  to  go.  The  apostasy  was  so 
general,  and  the  rage  against  English  Christians  so  bitter, 
that  timidity  suggested  to  him,  just  as  to  his  colleagues  in 
Kent  and  Essex,  that  it  was  a  fair  case  for.  retreat  from 
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persecution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  clergy  to 
leave  behind  him,  and,  if  he  fled,  the  little  church  of  the 
faithful  would  have  no  pastor  left  save  the  deacon.  Yet, 
again,  he  was  the  queen's  chaplain  as  well  as  the  Bishop 
of  York,  and  her  safety  required  that  she  should  be  escorted 
without  delay  to  her  kinsmen  in  Kent.  The  result  was 
that  Paulinus  soon  set  sail,  taking  with  him  Ethelburga 
and  two  of  her  children,  together  with  a  golden  cross  and 
chalice,  which  Edwin  had  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  altar, 
and  which  were  long  preserved  in  the  church  of  Canterbury. 
And  thus  ended  ignominiously  and  in  failure  the  mission 
of  Paulinus.  He  had  lived  in  all  integrity  and  laboured 
with  much  zeal  for  six  years.  He  had  seen  Christianity 
established  as  the  faith  of  the  kingdom  by  the  act  of  its 
Witan.  And  he  had  witnessed,  too,  the  falling  away  of  a 
whole  people,  who  had  been  bound  to  Christianity  by 
imitation  rather  than  by  conviction,  and  whose  first  feel- 
ings of  curiosity  and  admiration  had  not  been  preserved 
and  deepened  by  the  instruction  of  an  organised  and 
efficiently  managed  Church.  The  subsequent  careers  of 
Paulinus  and  Ethelburga  belong  to  the  history  of  Kent 
rather  than  to  that  of  Northumbria.  The  widowed  queen 
founded  a  convent  near  Lyminge,  where  she  ruled  as 
abbess,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  Paulinus  {Bede,  ii. 
20)  was  placed  in  the  vacant  see  of  Eochester,  with  the 
tranquil  duties  of  which  he  occupied  himself  in  peace  and 
dignity  until  he  died. 

But  although  the  English  Church  in  Northumbria  was 
deserted  by  its  ruler,  and  persecuted  alike  by  Cffidwalla 
and  by  Osric,  it  was  not  entirely  exterminated.  James 
the  Deacon,  a  bolder  man  and  more  loyal  than  his  bishop, 
remained  in  Northumbria  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and, 
making  the  neighbourhood  of  Catterick  the  centre  of  his 
work,  kept  aliva  the  relics  of  Christianity,  or,  as  Bede  puts 
it,  '*  rescued  much  prey  from  the  power  of  the  old  enemy 
of  mankind."  At  last  a  better  day  began  to  dawn  for 
Northumbria.  Osric  and  Eanfrith  had  both  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  CsBdwalla,  the  one  in  battle  before  York,  and  the 
other  by  treachery  when  suing  for  peace.  Oswald,  a 
younger  son  of  -^thelfrith,  who  had  lived  during  Edwin's 
reign  in  exile  among  the  Scots,  and  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity under  the  instruction  of  the  monks  of  Hy,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  and  at  Hefenfeld, 
near  Hexham,  in  the  early  part  of  535|  injQicted  upon  the 
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British  the  greatest  defeat  they  had  yet  suffered^  and  at 
once  established  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Northumbria. 
Few  names  have  been  invested  with  greater  charm  than 
that  of  him  who  was  long  celebrated  far  and  wide  as  St. 
Oswald.  He  was  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when  he 
won  the  battle  of  Hefenfeld  {Bede,  ill.  9),  and  afterwards 
proved  as  firm  a  ruler  as  he  was  devout  a  Christian. 
Acknowledged  quickly  as  Bretwalda  amongst  the  Saxons, 
he  extended  that  indefinite  supremacy  farther  than  it  had 
reached  in  the  palmiest  days  of  his  uncle's  reign.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  holy  was  he  deemed  in  life  thai 
Bede  delights  to  tell  how  his  palms  were  kept  instinctively 
turned  upwards  as  though  he  were  always  praying :  and 
when  he  died,  the  legends  concerning  miracles  that  were 
wrought  by  the  aid  of  his  bones  and  of  the  earth  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  fell,  are  almost  without  number. 

Oswald's  first  care  was  to  re-establish  Christianity.  But 
instead  of  recalling  Faulinus,  he  very  naturally  applied  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtic  Church,  which  had  been 
his  home  during  his  exile,  to  the  monastery  at  Hy,  which 
Columba  had  founded  about  the  year  563,  and  which  was 
for  two  centuries  the  most  fertile  source  of  evangelising 
influence  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  abbot 
of  Hy  was  practically  the  primate  of  the  Iro-Scotish 
Church  {Bede,  iii.  4),  and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  province  within  which  Hy  was  situated,  not 
so  much  by  right  of  his  official  position  as  in  virtue  of  his 
natural  kinship  with  Columba.  In  accordance  with  Oswald's 
request,  a  monk,  whose  name  is  imknown,  but  is  supposed 
by  Boethius  (lib.  ix.  c.  20)  to  have  been  Corman,  was  sent 
by  Seghine,  fifth  abbot  of  Hy,  to  Northumbria.  Corman 
quickly  returned  in  disgust.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  deficient  in  zeal,  but  his  austerity  rendered  his 
preaching  ineffectual  and  alienated  from  him  the  hearts  of 
the  Angles.  The  monks  at  Hy  were  disappointed  at  his 
failure,  and  soon  met  together  to  receive  his  report  and 
decide  upon  the  further  steps  to  be  taken.  Corman  attri- 
buted his  want  of  success  to  the  ''  stubborn  and  .barbarous 
disposition"  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  been 
sent.  A  long  debate  ensued,  some  urging  Corman's 
opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
such  a  folk,  and  others  being  unwilling  to  desist  without 
further  trial.  At  length  Aidan's  voice  unexpectedly  inter- 
posed.   ''It  seems  to  me,  dear  brother,"  he  said,  ''that 
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you  went  to  work  with  your  ignorant  hearers  too  severely, 
and  did  not  give  them  first,  as  the  Apostle  commanded, 
the  milk  of  easy  doctrine,  till  they  were  gradually  nourished 
by  God's  Word,  and  strengthened  for  the  reception  of  more 
perfect  teaching,  and  for  the  practice  of  God's  higher 
precepts."  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Aidan,  and  all  con- 
cluded that  he  was  ''endued  with  singular  discretion, 
which  is  the  mother  of  virtues "  (Berfe,  iii.  6),  and  the 
right  man  for  Northumbria.  Accordingly  they  "  ordained 
him,  and  sent  him  to  their  friend.  King  Oswald."  It  was 
the  summer,  or  early  autumn  of  the  year  535,  and  the  first 
step  in  what  has  proved  the  permanent  conversion  of  the 
Northumbrians  to  Christianity. 

The  ordination  of  Aidan  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
difficulty  to  Church  historians,  inasmuch  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop  by  an  abbot  and  his  monks,  who  were  at 
the  most  simple  presbyters,  would  be  altogether  unusual 
and  irregular.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Aidan 
was  consecrated  by  the  direct  act  of  Beghine  and  his 
brethren.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
bishops  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Hy — perhaps 
the  bishop  of  Eingarth,  in  Bute,  which  was  an  offshoot 
from  Hy — ^was  called  in.  Or  there  may  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  a  not  uncommon  usage  in  the  Western  Church,  a 
bishop  resident  at  Hy,  beneath  the  abbot  in  monastic  pre- 
cedence and  rank,  but  to  whom  the  exercise  of  episcopal 
functions  within  the  monastery  was  reserved.  Such  an 
arrangement  clearly  prevailed  in  St.  Brigida's  monastery 
at  Kildare  (cf.  Vita  Bt.  Brig.).  Or  the  abbot  may  have 
been  himself  an  ordained  bishop,  as  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  fourth  abbot,  Fergna  Brit,  at  Hy 
itself  {Adamn.  840,  841).  It  is  evident  that  the  conclusion 
that  Aidan's  ordination  was  irregular  is  but  one  of  several 
possible  inferences  from  the  circumstances,  as  Bede  reports 
them,  and  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  respect  with 
which  afterwards  Bede  speaks  both  of  him  and  of  his 
office. 

Nothing  of  interest  is  known  of  Aidan's  previous  life, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  royal  Irish  lineage,  being  a 
son  of  Lugair,  and  of  the  same  kin  as  St.  Brigida  {Forbes^ 
KaL,  p.  269).  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  was  of  the 
full  canonical  age  of  thirty.  His  first  object  on  reaching 
Northumbria  was  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  settling  down 
in  the  kingdom,  as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
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remain  there.    He  chose  Lindisfame,  near  the  royal  seat 
of  Bamborough,  as  being  at  OQce  convenient  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  the  ascetic  seclusion  in  which  the  Celtic  Church 
elighted,  and  not  too  far  removed  from  the  population  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  his  diocese.  And  there  he 
proceeded  without  delay  to  erect  some  small  imitation  of 
the  monastery  of  Hy,  for  the  accommodation  of  himself 
und  of  the  monks  who  attended  him,  which  presented  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  of  the  pretentious 
buildings  that  were  afterwards  called  by  the  same  name. 
For  the  science  of  architecture  was  very  little  cultivated  in 
the  ancient  Celtic  Church,  and  stone  was  rarely  used  before 
the  time  of  Benedict  Biscop.  Till  then  a  cathedral  would 
boast  no  better  walls  than  could  be  roughly  made  of  oak- 
trunks,  whilst  a  roof  of  reeds  was  generally  deemed  suffi- 
cient ;  and  if  sheets  of  lead  were  laid  over  roof  and  sides, 
it  was  an  improvement  so  unusual  as  to  be  worthy  notice 
in  the  Church  history  of  the  period  (cf.  Bede,  iii.  25).  The 
monastery  at  Lindisfarne  was  of  the  same  rude  construc- 
tion, a  cluster  of  wattle-huts  surrounding  a  court  which 
was  enclosed  by  a  circular  rampart  and  fosse,  outside  of 
which  were  the  sheds  and  stables,  with  the  shops  of  such 
craftsmen  as  depended  upon  the  monastery  for  employ- 
ment. At  a  short  distance,  upon  an  eminence,  stood  the 
wooden  house  of  the  founder,  which  contained  one  special 
room  around  whose  walls  hung  in  leathern  wallets  the 
codices  belonging  to  the  foundation,  and  where  the  scribe's 
cumbrous  apparatus  was  kept.  Such  for  fifteen  years  was 
the  home  of  Aidan,  whence  he  travelled  on  long  journeys 
to  all  places  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  and 
whither  he  returned  with  an  increasing  love  for  its  quiet 
cells,  and  for  the  few  pious  men  who  shared  with  him  its 
solitude. 

Bede  has  no  more  interesting  chapters  than  those  he 
devotes  to  the  character  and  work  of  Aidan.  His  admira- 
tion for  the  bishop,  notwithstanding  the  latter's  heterodoxy 
in  the  matter  of  Easter  observance,  is  even  enthusiastic. 
And  indeed,  rich  as  the  Iro-Scotish  Church  is  in  heroes,  no 
son  of  hers  has  swayed  a  more  important  influence  or  left 
traces  of  a  sincerer  and  more  judicious  and  all-subduing 
spirit  than  Aidan.  ''  A  man  of  singular  meekness,  piety, 
and  moderation,"  is  the  description  with  which  Bede 
introduces  him  (iii.  8) ;  continuing  in  another  place  (iii.  5), 
**  it  was  the  highest  commendation  of  his  doctrine  that  he 
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tanght  no  otherwise  than  he  and  his  followers  lived,  for  h& 
neither  soaght  nor  loved  anything  of  this  world,  bat 
delighted  in  distributing  immediately  among  the  poor  what- 
ever was  given  him  by  the  king  or  the  rich."  When  Oswald 
invited  him  to  his  table,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  **  a  small 
repast,  he  made  haste  to  be  gone  to  read  or  write."  When 
on  the  other  hand  a  thane  visited  him  at  Lindisfarne,  he 
was  hospitably  entertained,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  his  interest  by  bribes,  according  to  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  the  Eastern  Church.  So  avaricious  was  he  over 
his  moments  that  he  would  not  beguile  the  long  hours  of 
travel  with  easy  conversation,  but  compelled  all  who 
attended  him,  whether  lay  brethren  or  tonsured,  to  read 
the  Scriptures  as  they  walked,  or  to  commit  psalms  to 
memory.  Almost  all  his  journeys  were  made  on  foot,  for 
the  convenience  of  inviting  those  he  met  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith:  and  Wordsworth's  words  apply  to  him 
perhaps  even  more  fully  than  to  Guthbert : 

"  Happy  are  the  eyes  that  meet 
The  apparition ;  evil  thoughts  are  stayed 
At  his  approach,  and  low-bowed  necks  entreat 
A  benediction  from  his  voice  or  hand ; 
Whence  grace,  through  which  the  heart  can  understand, 
And  vows,  that  bind  the  will,  in  silence  made." 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  from  Bede  that  Aidan  prevailed  by 
his  personal  influence,  and  won  men's  hearts  by  the  charm 
of  his  spirit  and  life,  rather  than  by  his  preaching.  He  did 
preach,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  Paulinus.  But  he 
possessed  that  art  of  retaining  men,  and  organising  them 
into  a  body,  and  daily  deepening  the  fervour  of  their 
attachment,  of  which  Paulinus  was  almost  wholly  destitute. 
Moreover,  Aidan  set  himself  strenuously  to  rear  and  ta 
train  successors  and  assistants  in  his  work.  When  he 
first  entered  Northumhria  he  was  ignorant  of  the  speech 
of  the  Angles,  and  was  accompanied  of  necessity  by  an 
interpreter,  often  by  King  Oswald  himself,  who  delighted 
to  serve  in  that  capacity.  But  so  earnestly  did  Aidan  apply 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  that  in  a  few 
months  he  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 
And  at  once  he  began  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  land. 
He  redeemed  boys  from  slavery  with  the  set  purpose  of 
nsing  them  afterwards,  when  duly  equipped,  as  evangelists* 
The  clergy  he  brought  with  him  from  Hy  were  probably 
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followed  by  many  others.  And  the  consequence  was  that 
not  only  was  the  impression  Aidan  himself  made  upon  the 
people  stronger  and  more  convincing  than  that  of  Paulinus, 
bnt  the  former  systematically  watched  over  the  men  whom 
he  gathered  as  converts,  while  the  latter  'left  them  to 
fall  back  into  paganism,  and  raised  no  skilful  barrier 
in  their  hearts  against  the  inflaences  of  their  previous 
habits  and  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 

For  the  feature  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the 
mission  of  Aidan  from  the  previous  one  is  the  resolute 
combination  of  pioneer  work  with  the  vigilant  and  unre- 
mitting care  of  the  converts  in  monasteries,  or  under  the 
system  of  monasteries,  such  as  those  of  Hy  and  Lindis- 
fame.  Before  Aidan  had  been  many  years  in  Northumbria, 
the  movement  commenced  that  gradually  covered  it  with 
religious  houses,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
sheltering  their  inmates  from  paganism,  and  of  preparing 
and  superintending  the  labours  of  indomitable  evangelists. 
Previously,  as  Bede  reports  (iii.  8),  there  had  been  a  con- 
stant tide  of  emigrants  flowing  from  the  Christian  Saxon 
kingdoms  to  the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  especially  to  Brie, 
CheUes,  and  Andelys.  The  royal  family  of  East  Anglia, 
for  example,  appears  again  and  again  in  the  persons  of 
its  daughters,  first  in  Golumban  establishments  on  the 
Continent,  and  then  as  foundresses  and  chiefs  of  nunneries 
within  their  English  possessions.  The  same  process  can 
be  traced  in  Northumbria,  although  the  policy  of  Aidan 
quickly  obviated  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  Continent 
by  the  ample  provision  of  retreats  at  home.  Oswald's 
sister,  Ebba,  founded  a  monastery  at  Ebchester,  and 
another  at  Coldingham,  within  a  few  years  of  her  brother's 
death.  But  the  first  of  all  the  Northumbrian  ladies  to 
take  the  veil  was  Heiu,  who  established  at  Hartlepool 
{Bede,  iv.  23)  the  great  monastery  over  which  afterwards 
the  famous  St.  Hilda  presided  or  a  time.  And  these  re- 
ligious houses  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the 
monasteries  which  spread  from  Egypt  northwards  until 
Southern  Europe  was  covered  with  them.  In  the  latter 
the  predominant  motive  of  the  men  and  women  who  filled 
them  was  to  attain  to  the  sanctity  which  was  supposed 
possible  only  as  the  result  of  much  self-inflicted  mortifica- 
tion, and  of  complete  seclusion  from  the  world ;  and  the 
service  of  God  became  quickly  a  joyless  and  ineffectual 
torture.    But  the  Celtic  monasteries  were  founded  with 
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another  object,  and  used  for  a  totally  different  purpose. 
For  it  was  too  often  impossible  to  maintain  a  Christian 
character  and  life  in  the  pagan  homes  of  the  North  against 
the  pressure  of  the  rude  superstitions  of  the  Druids  and  of 
the  worshippers  of  Woden.  There  was  sometimes  but  one 
alternative  presented  to  the  converts  Patrick  made  in 
Ireland  and  Aidan  in  Northumbria,  either  gradually  to  fall 
back  into  idolatry  amid  the  ceaseless  temptations  of  their 
heathen  homes,  or  to  leave  their  homes  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Christian  communities  which  both  Patrick 
and  Aidan  were  politic  enough  to  establish  and  to  encourage. 
The  Celtic  monastery  in  their  days  was  more  like  the 
Christian  villages  that  have  sprung  up  in  India  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  (J.  Smith,  Mediaval  Missions,  p.  48) 
during  the  present  century,  than  the  places  of  seclusion 
and  obedience  that  began  to  rise  after  the  death  of 
Constantino  throughout  the  Soman  empire.  A  Saxon 
lady,  proposing  to  live  a  Christian  life,  was  well-nigh  com- 
pelled in  the  seventh  century  to  associate  herself  with 
others  similarly  disposed.  For  the  instruction  of  the 
sisterhood  and  of  the  labourers  who  were  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  estate,  clergy  and  monks  were  required ;  and 
hence  arose  those  large  double  monasteries,  over  the  whole 
of  which  the  lady  of  the  manor  presided  as  abbess,  some- 
times mere  lay  associations  undistinguished  by  the 
monastic  dress  and  unconfined  by  the  stricter  religious 
vows,  but  which  served  at  once  as  schools  for  the  youth  of 
the  neighbourhood,  centres  of  quiet  industry,  and  sources 
whence  evangelists  issued  who  gradually  subdued  the 
whole  land  to  Christ.  Abuses  appeared  in  later  years, 
when  the  need  for  the  institution  had  ceased.  But  it  is 
indubitable  that,  during  the  episcopacy  of  Aidan  and  of 
his  immediate  successors,  such  establishments  tended  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the 
Christian  work,  and  to  knit  the  people  to  the  Church. 

In  642,  Aidan  lost  his  earliest  patron.  For  whilst 
Christianity  was  occupying  all  the  kingdoms  around  him, 
and  even  beginning  to  affect  his  own  family,  Penda,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  remained  a  pagan.  Either  that  he  feared 
a  coalition  of  the  Christian  Ungs  against  him,  or  that  his 
envy  was  awakened  by  the  increasing  power  of  Oswald,  or 
that  he  sought  to  reconquer  Lindsey,  which  had  been 
added  to  Northumbria,  he  readily  involved  himself  in  war 
with  Oswald.    The  forces  of  the  two  kings  met  on  the  5th 
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of  August  at  Maserfeldy  a  place  which  has  been  doubtfully 
identified  with  Makerfield,  near  Warrington,  and  with 
Mirfield  in  Torkshire,  but  is  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  near  Oswestry.  Oswald  was  beset  by  the 
Mercians,  and  slain;  and  upon  his  dead  body  Fenda 
inflicted  indignities  that  have  rarely  been  exceeded.  Dis- 
membering it,  he  ordered  its  limbs  to  be  exposed  upon 
-stakes ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  they 
were  recovered  by  Oswald's  brother.  The  feet  and  hands 
were  placed  in  a  silver  box  and  retained  amongst  the  relics 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Bamborough ;  and  the  head  was 
buried  by  Aidan  at  Lindisfarne,  and  in  875  removed  within 
the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  Durham.  And  such  was  the 
love  the  people  bore  to  their  king,  and  the  reputation  for 
piety  that  survived  him,  that  many  miracles  were  said  to 
have  been  wrought  where  he  fell,  and  a  loyal  church  has 
canonised  him.  **  His  Christian  merits  and  his  martyr- 
-dom/'  writes  Lappenberg  (i.  161),  "  made  him  a  hero  of 
the  Christian  world." 

Upon  the  death  of  Oswald,  his  kingdom  was  disrupted. 
His  brother  Oswy  succeeded  to  Bernicia,  but  failed  to 
establish  his  authority  over  Deira,  which  two  years  later 
acknowledged  the  rule  of  Oswino,  a  cousin  of  Edwin. 
But  Penda  did  not  at  once  retire  to  Mercia,  when  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Maserfield.  He  appears  instead  to 
have  marched  northwards  through  Northumbria,  wasting 
the  country  as  he  went,  until  he  reached  the  royal  citadel 
of  Bamborough.  Bamborough  was  too  strongly  fortified 
by  nature  and  by  art  to  yield  readily  to  such  means  of 
besieging  it  as  Penda  possessed.  And  when  he  found  he 
<50uld  not  capture  it  by  storm,  or  starve  it  into  submission, 
he  piled  against  its  landward  walls  the  wattle  and  thatch 
and  rough  beams  with  which  the  neighbouring  huts  sup- 
plied him,  and  set  it  all  on  fire.  Then  Bede  draws  a  fine 
picture  (iii.  16).  To  his  island  home  at  Farne  Aidan  has 
retired  to  pray  without  disturbance.  Suddenly,  looking 
towards  the  mainland,  he  sees  dense  clouds  of  smoke  rising 
above  the  city  wall,  and  threatening  to  wrap  the  fortress  in 
flames.  Baising  his  clasped  hands,  he  cries,  '^  Behold,  0 
Lord,  how  great  mischief  Penda  is  doing ;  "  and  at  once 
the  wind  veers  round,  and  begins  to  drive  back  the  flames 
upon  those  who  had  kindled  them,  "  so  that  they  forebore 
any  further  attempts  against  the  city,  which  they  perceived 
was  protected  by  God." 
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When  Northumbria  was  delivered  from  Penda,  its  two 
kingSy  Oswy  and  Oswine  soon  began  to  qnarrel  with  one 
another,  occasions  of  jealousy  freqaently  occnrring.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  of  more  comely  presence  and 
winning  manners  than  the  former.  And  Bede  (iii.  14) 
relates  a  story  of  his  intercourse  with  Aidan,  which  clearly 
exhibits  the  character  of  both  king  and  bishop.  Oswine 
had  presented  Aidan  with  '*  an  extraordinarily  nne  horse/' 
which  Aidan  had  forthwith  bestowed  upon  the  first  man 
who  had  asked  him  for  alms.  The  king,  somewhat 
incensed,  expostulated  with  Aidan  when  he  next  saw  him, 
and  received  the  reply,  ''  What  say  you,  0  king  ?  Is  that 
son  of  a  mare  more  in  your  eyes  than  that  son  of  God  ?  '^ 
Oswine  humbly  entreated  pardon,  and  in  a  spirit  for  which 
Bede  has  nothing  but  praise  undertook  never  again  to 
interfere  with  Aidan's  alms,  to  whatever  extent  he  carried 
them.  The  bishop  in  turn  began  to  feel  that  Oswine  was 
too  humble  and  good  to  live  long,  and  turning  to  one  of  his 
priests,  predicted  in  Gaelic  that  the  king  would  soon  be 
snatched  away  from  a  nation  that  was  not  worthy  of  him. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  651,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  A 
civil  war,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  broke  out 
between  the  two  kings.  But  on  the  eve  of  battle  Oswine 
learnt  that  Oswy's  forces  were  greatly  superior  to  his  own, 
and  withdrew  for  concealment  to  the  house  of  his  gesith, 
Hunwald.  The  gesith  betrayed  his  guest  to  Oswy,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.  It  was  a  crime  for 
which  Oswy  quickly  tried  to  atone  by  founding  a  monastery 
at  Gilling,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  perpetrated,  that  ''  prayers  might  be  offered 
there  day  by  day  for  the  souls  of  the  slain  man  and  of  him 
who  had  commanded  him  to  be  slain  "  {Bede,  iii.  14), 

Twelve  days  later  Aidan's  busy  life  reached  its  close.  He 
was  staying  at  one  of  the  king's  country  seats,  a  favourite 
place  with  him,  because  of  its  convenient  situation  as  a 
centre  for  preaching  tours.  Sudden  illness  seized  him 
one  day  as  he  was  walking  near  the  church,  so  severe  that 
he  could  tlot  be  carried  into  his  bedroom,  but  was  propped 
up  against  a  buttress  that  strengthened  the  west  wall  of 
the  church.  Over  him  his  attendants  quickly  erected  a 
tent,  but  by  nightfall  the  bishop  had  breathed  his  last. 
The  generation  that  followed  delighted  to  tell  how  the 
wooden  buttress  against  which  the  dying  man  had  leaned 
had  escaped  two  fiures  uncharred,  and  the  water  in  which  its 
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chips  were  soaked  was  a  sovereign  remedy  against  many 
diseases ;  and  how  young  Guthbert,  on  the  night  of  the 
bishop's  death  saw,  as  he  tended  his  sheep  on  the  hillside, 
a  great  company  of  angels  descend  from  heaven,  and  take 
back  with  them  a  soul  of  exceeding  brightness.  Aidan's 
body  was  buried  beside  the  altar  in  St.  Peter's  church,  at 
Lindisfame :  but  when,  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  the 
Italian  usages  prevailed,  and  the  Scotic  priests  had  no 
alternative  save  to  comply  or  to  retire,  they  reverently 
raised  the  cofiSn  of  their  father,  and  carried  his  bones  back 
with  them  to  the  monastery  of  Hy,  the  fittest  resting-place 
for  one  of  the  purest  and  most  zealous  of  her  sons. 

Upon  Aidan's  death,  Finan  was  sent  from  Hy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  episcopate.  Outside  of  Northumbria  the 
new  bishop  won  two  great  victories  for  Christianity. 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  were  baptised  by  him,  and  their  kingdoms  supplied 
with  priests  and  missionaries  from  Northumbria.  Indeed,  it 
was  during  Finan's  episcopacy  that  Anglo-Saxon  paganism 
finally  fell  before  Christianity,  never  to  lift  its  head  again. 
For  Penda,  insatiate  of  war,  and  inflamed  by  the  greatness  of 
Oswy  with  a  jealousy  which  the  Northumbrian  kin^  could 
not  subdue,  either  with  hostages  or  with  gifts,  mvaded 
Northumbria  in  655,  with  the  determination  to  annihilate 
it,  or,  according  to  Bede  (iii.  24),  "to  extirpate  the  whole 
people  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest."  With  thirty  well- 
appointed  legions,  he  marched  northwards,  whilst  Oswy's 
smaller  force  was  further  reduced  by  the  desertion' of 
Ethelwald  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle.  The  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Winwaed  (or  Went, 
in  Yorkshire)  in  the  swollen  waters  of  which  more  of 
Penda's  host  are  said  to  have  perished  than  by  the  swords 
of  Oswy's  followers.  Penda  himself  was  slain,  and  nearly 
all  the  tributary  kings  who  helped  him.  And  since  that 
day,  Nov.  15th,  655,  no  battle  has  had  to  be  fought  in 
Britain  for  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  against  a  power 
that  openly  disowned  and  assailed  it. 

But  the  episcopacy  of  Finan,  if  it  witnessed  the  final 
establishment  of  the  faith  in  Northumbria,  was  disturbed 
by  the  recommencement  of  that  wrangle  between  the 
Italian  and  the  Celtic  Churches,  which  resulted  afterwards 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Italian  usages  throughout  Britain.  * 
Aidan  appears  to  have  lived  and  died  without  finding  it 
necessary  to  defend  the  practice  of  his  own  Church.    He 
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was  concerned  too  exclasively  with  the  task  of  introdacingf 
Christianity,  to  make  or  to  meet  with  many  opportunities 
for  the  discussion  of  Christian  differences ;  and  though  he 
adhered  with  a  tenacity,  which  alone  of  all  his  qu^ties 
Bede  protests  against,  to  the  Scotic  observance  of  Easter, 
and  Jacob  at  Catterick  clung  no  less  firmly  to  the  Italian 
observance,  the  two  appear  to  have  overlooked  their  dis- 
agreement in  the  strenuousness  of  their  effort  to  bring' 
Northumbria  to  Christ.  But  circumstances  changed  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Finan  to  the  see  of  Lindisfame. 
The  Church  was  assuming  some  form  of  organisation,  and, 
as  the  need  of  aggression  grew  less  pressing,  the  disposi- 
tion to  discuss  internal  questions  of  Church  order  and  use 
was  awakened  and  spread.  Moreover,  Oswy  had  married, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Edwin's 
daughter,  Eanfleda(orEanflaed),  who  had  been  surrounded 
with  Italian  influences  from  her  cradle.  Paulinus  had 
baptised  her.  When  her  father  died  she  had  gone  with 
her  mother  to  Kent,  and  been  nursed  and  trained  by 
priests  who  gloried  in  their  -connection  with  Gregory  and 
Augustine,  and  were  unwilling  to  depart  a  tittle  from  the 
traditions  of  their  see.  And  when  she  returned  to  her 
native  province  as  the  bride  of  its  king,  she  brought 
with  her  a  clever  priest,  Eonan,  who  exerted  himself  and 
directed  all  the  influence  of  the  Court  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Italian  usages.  The  days  of  Finan  must  have  been 
agitated  by  this  growing  chasm  between  the  Court  and 
Lindisfame,  by  the  ever-increasing  unwillingness  to  comply 
with  the  methods  and  rules  that  were  dear  to  the  heaorts 
of  the  monks  from  Hy.  The  various  stages  of  that  con- 
troversy cannot  now  be  traced.  It  culminated  during  the 
episcopacy  of  Finance  successor,  Colman,  at  the  Synod  of 
Whitby,  in  664,  at  which  the  king  and  the  majority  were 
influenced  by  the  pleading  of  Wilfrid,  and  pronounced 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  Boman  observances  and  usages. 
Colman  thereupon  resigned  his  bishopric  and  abbacy  of 
Lindisfame,  and  taking  with  him  his  Scotish  monks  and 
some  thirty  of  the  Northumbrians,  settled  ultimately  in 
the  distant  island  of  Inisboffin  (Bede,  iv.  4),  off  the  coast 
of  Mayo,  where  he  died  in  676. 

In  recalling  thus  summarily  the  incidents  of  the  re- 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Northumbria  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Angles,  no  features  are  much  more 
prominent  than  the  absence  of  ruthless  persecution,  and 
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the  speed  with  which  the  work  was  done,  fruitlessly  done 
in  the  case  of  Paulinas,  but  effectually  in  that  of  Aidan. 
And  no  explanation  is  adequate  which  does  not  admit  the 
looseness  of  the  hold  that  the  idolatry  of  Woden  had  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  and  even  before  the  seventh  century. 
Coifi's  speech  at  the  Witan  of  Godmundingaham  exhibits 
an  amount  of  previous  insincerity,  in  connection  with  his 
priestly  functions  and  instructions,  such  as  was  hardly 
surpassed  in  the  worst  days  of  Pharisaism ;  and  the  thane 
who  followed  him  testifies  no  less  clearly  to  the  existence 
of  a  wide-spread  consciousness  of  the  hoUowness  of  his 
faith  and  longing  for  some  better  gospel.  And  many  re- 
marks of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  conversation,  preserved  by 
Bartholin  and  others  (cf.  Sh.  Turner's  Hist,  of  Anglo-Sax., 
i.  231,  note  64,  4th  ed.),  might  be  quoted  in  confirmation 
of  the  same  point.  ^'I  am  neither  Christian  nor  heathen,*' 
replied  Gaukathor  to  a  question  as  to  his  religion ;  ''neither 
I  nor  my  companions  have  any  other  religion  than  to  trust 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  good  fortune,  which  seem  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  us."  Another  Saxon  chooses  a  middle  path 
of  safety,  and  says,  ''  I  do  not  wish  to  revile  the  gods,  but 
Freya  seems  to  me  of  no  importance ;  neither  she  nor  Odin 
is  anything  to  us."  And  yet  another,  more  boastfully: 
"  I  have  travelled  over  many  places,  and  have  met  giants 
and  monsters>  but  they  never  conquered  me,  and  therefore 
I  hq^ve  hitherto  trusted  to  my  own  strength  and  courage.'^ 
It  is  obvious  that  Anglo-Saxon  mythology,  intensely  as  it 
was  believed  in  at  first,  had  by  the  seventh  century  ceased 
to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
relation  of  gods  to  men,  and  that  the  minds  of  many  were 
in  a  transition  state,  clinging  to  the  old  faith  for  the  sake 
of  its  associations,  but  dimly  conscious  of  its  insufficiency. 
That  process  of  alienation  had  indeed  probably  proceeded 
farther  with  the  Saxons  than  it  has  with  the  Hindoos  of 
to-day.  And  their  tolerating  treatment  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  rarely  persecutmg  them  even  when  they  did 
not  adopt  their  tenets,  would  be  largely  due  to  the  condition 
of  suspense  in  which  they  found  themselves,  unwilling 
either  to  apostatise  from  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  or  to 
reject  a  creed  which  seemed  truer  and  more  real  than 
their  own. 

The  consequence  was  that  upon  the  hands  of  a  good 
missionary,  as  full  of  tact  as  of  zeal,  converts  rapidly 
multiplied.    According  to  Bede,  Paulinus  baptised  thou- 
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sands ;  and  though  his  rule  evidently  was  to  catechise  and 
instruct  before  he  baptised,  that  rule  seems  to  have  been 
honoured  chiefly  in  its  breach ;  and  indeed  the  multitude 
who  applied  to  him  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him,  almost  single-handed  as  he  was,  to  instruct  adequately. 
As  a  preacher,  it  may  be  that  he  surpassed  Aidan  in 
stirring  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  swaying  them  under 
rapid  impulses.  But  Faulinus  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anything  more  than  a  preacher,  and  his  work,  when 
tried  in  the  fire  of  Penda*s  invasion,  proved  to  be  tempo- 
rary and  fruitless  generally  of  lasting  conviction.  Aidan, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  he  possessed  the  great  advantage 
over  Faulinus  of  a  body  of  assistants  and  colleagues,  pos- 
sessed also  several  disadvantages.  He  had  the  king's  sup- 
port, it  is  true ;  but  that  support  was  not  supplemented  by 
the  decree  of  the  national  Witan,  And  when  he  com- 
menced to  preach,  he  had  as  his  hearers,  not  pagans  dis- 
satisfied with  their  paganism,  but  apostates  whose  previous 
experience  would  not  make  them  eager  to  listen  to  him 
and  to  comply  with  his  exhortations.  It  was  his  winning 
manner,  and  the  stainlessness  of  his  spirit,  that  gradually 
overcame  their  prejudices,  and  his  systematic  instruction 
of  the  young,  and  pastoral  care  of  the  people,  that  enabled 
him  to  deepen  the  impressions,  beyond  which  Faulinus 
had  failed  to  carry  his  work, into  unconquerable  convictions. 
Both  were  untiring  evangelists ;  but  either  their  methods 
or  their  circumstances,  or  both,  so  differed,  that  the  one 
lived  constantly  in  the  grateful  atmosphere  of  successful 
preaching,  and  the  other  amid  the  anxious  and  heavy 
responsibilities  of  unsleeping  Christian  nurture.  Both 
have  had  their  representatives  in  more  modern  times ;  and 
if  in  some  points  the  work  of  the  one  amongst  the  Angles 
corresponds  with  that  of  Xavier  amongst  the  Faravas, 
the  other  belongs  to  a  type  which  the  labours  of  John 
Wesley  have. made  familiar  to  almost  the  whole  Christian 
world. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  History  of  British  India.  By  Jakes  Mill, 
Esq.,  with  Notes  and  Gontinnation  by  H.  H. 
Wilson,  F.B.S.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Nine  Volumes.  1840 — 
1848. 

2.  History  of  Stmskrit  Literature.    By  Pbofessok  Mat 

MULLEB. 

3.  Hindu     Law     of    Marriage    and     Stridhan.        By 

GooBOODASS  Banebjee,  M.A.D.L. 

4.  Indian  Finance.    By  H.  Fawoett,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 

Postmaster-General. 

5.  The  Light  of  Asia.    By  Edwin  Abnold. 

6.  Modern  India.    By  Pbofessob  Monies  Williams. 

7.  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West.    By  Sm 

H.  S.  Maine. 

8.  India  in  1880.    By  Sib  Eichabd  Temple,  late  Gover- 

nor of  Bombay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  and 
Finance  Minister  of  India. 

Competent  and  sufficient  trustworthy  witnesses  testify  that 
Indian  life  presents  almost  every  form  of  the  conjugal 
relation,  from  the  grossest  polyandry,  verging  on  promis- 
cuity, to  the  purest  and  most  rational  form  of  monogamy. 
Several  authors,  of  no  mean  repute,  have  dwelt  upon  exist- 
ing Indian  usages  as  typical  of  earlier  institutions,  and  as 
exhibiting  indications  from  which  a  history  of  customary 
law  may  be  obtained.  To  our  mind  such  indications  of 
the  past  form  a  ground  for  considering  whether,  indeed, 
they  ought  not  to  become  things  of  the  past,  and  whether 
there  is  not  a  rational  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  India,  and  of  others,  to  raise  the  outcasts 
and  the  degraded  to  a  higher  form  of  family  life  may  not 
eventuate  in  success ;  and  make  the  future  of  the  millions, 
entrusted  to  their  care,  more  prosperous  and  happy,  and 
more  conducive  to  the  power  and  honour  of  the  English 
name,  and  the  integrity  of  our  empire. 

It  is  a  truism  that  where  a  certain  number  of  males 
and  females  unite,  and  so  constitute  the  marriage  obtaining 
amongst  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  or  one  woman  and  several 
men,  related  or  not,  constitute  the  marriage  prevailing  in 
Thibet  and  Ceylon,  the  paternity  of  a  child  must  be  doubt- 
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tnl,  and  the  father's  interest  in  its  life,  education,  and 
*  advancement  will  be  divided,  lessened,  and  weakened. 
Natural  instinct  might  wish  to  exert  itself,  but  the  intellect 
will  not  admit  the  occasion.  In  the  social  scale,  polygamy 
is  far  above  such  unions ;  the  father  may  doubt  whether 
the  voice  be  Jacob's  voice,  or  the  hands  be  the  hands  of 
Esau,  but  he  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  duty  which  binds  him 
to  his  offspring. 

An  eminent  writer  upon  morals  and  political  philosophy 
has  observed  that 

''  Polygamy  not  only  violates  the  constitution  of  nature,  and 
the  apparent  design  of  the  Deity,  but  produces  to  the  parties 
themselves  and  the  public  the  following  bad  effects  :  contests  and 
jealousies  amongst  the  wives  of  the  same  husband,  or  distracted 
affections  or  the  loss  of  all  affection  in  the  husband ;  a  voluptuous- 
ness in  the  rich  which  dissolves  the  vigour  of  their  intellectual 
as  well  as  active  faculties,  producing  that  indolence  and  imbeciUty 
both  of  mind  and  body  which  have  long  characterised  the  nations 
of  the  East ;  the  abasement  of  one  half  of  the  human  species  who, 
in  countries  where  polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  into  mere 
instruments  of  physical  pleasure  to  the  other  half,  neglect  of 
children,  and  the  manifold  and  sometimes  unnatural  mischiefs 
which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  compensate  for  these 
evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single  advantage." 

Indian  married  life  is  indeed  an  important  topic  with 
the  historian,  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  legislator ;  but  the  subject  is  so  extensive 
that  we  will  merely  mention  marriage  for  a  definite  term, 
or  determinable  by  the  will  of  the  parties,  which  is  not 
unusual  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Hindoos,  whose  numbers  amount  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  millions. 

The  Suttees,  or  widow  burnings,  are  doubtless  within  the 
recollection  of  some  of  our  readers.  The  Government  has 
abolished  this  species  of  combined  murder  and  self-immo- 
lation. But  the  sacerdotalism  of  the  Brahmans,  still 
frowning  upon  marriages  of  widows  with  a  second  husband, 
and  curtailing  to  the  utmost  the  Hindoo  women's  rights 
over  property,  keeps  its  female  devotees  ever  ignorant 
and  without  a  wholesome  influence  on  society,— degraded 
themselves,  and  less  able  to  train  and  educate  their 
progeny  in  the  ways  of  physical  and  moral  goodness  and 
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tiprightness.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper 
io  describe  the  eight  forms  of  Hindoo  marriage,  but  lest 
our  remarks  respecting  the  Nairs  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  should  bring  Hindoo  marriages  generally  into  too 
great  disrepute,  we  will  recite  the  Hymn  to  Love  which  the 
bridegroom,  for  some  thousands  of  years,  has  recited,  and 
still  recites  in  the  higher  forms  of  marriage,  when  he 
accepts  the  bride,  formally  given  by  her  father,  or  other 
guardian : 

"  Who  gave  her  1  To  whom  did  he  give  her  ?  Love  gave  her. 
To  iove  he  gave  her.  Love  was  the  giver.  Love  was  the  taker. 
Love  has  pervaded  the  dream.  With  love  I  accept  her.  Love, 
O  may  this  be  thine." 

It  has  been  eloquently  remarked : 

"Eude  as  the  notions  of  our  ancestors  must  have  been  on 
many  subjects  in  the  Vedic  times,  the  hymn  to  love  shows  that 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  were  perhaps  as  refined 
as  the  most  enlightened  views  of  the  present  day.  Parental  love 
to  secure  the  future  happiness  of  the  daughter  gives  her  to  a  fit 
bridegroom,  and  conjugal  love  accepts  her;  there  is  nothing 
sordid  or  sensual  in  this  notion  of  marriage." 

There  is  weight  in  this  opinion,  and  the  inferiority  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  ideals  must  be  evident  to  the  readers 
of  Euripides,  Flautus,  and  Terence. 

Many  a  locus  claasicus  in  Homer's  earlier  and  later  poems 
proves  that  in  ancient  times  the  Greeks,  like  the  Jewish 
patriarchs  of  a  more  remote  antiquity,  bought  their  wives. 
With  the  progress  of  civilisation  the  Greek  custom  changed, 
and  became  more  like  that  which  obtains  in  our  own  day 
in  Europe.  The  father  now  pays,  or  covenants  to  pay, 
or  otherwise  settles  money  or  other  property  on  his 
daughter  and  husband,  and  their  expected  children. 
Such  an  alteration,  Faley  remarks,  and  no  one  can  suc- 
cessfully dispute  his  proposiition,  has  been  of  no  small 
advantage  to  the  female  sex;  for  their  importance  in  point 
of  fortune  procures  to  them,  in  modem  times,  that  assi- 
duity and  respect  which  are  wanted  to  compensate  for  the 
inferiority  of  their  strength,  but  which  their  personal 
Attraction  would  not  always  secure.  There  is  coarse  truth 
in  this:  nevertheless  the  modem  moralist,  though  Chris- 
tian in  name,  forgets  the  Divine  principle  enunciated  in 
the  old  Hindoo  love  song. 

dd2 
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The  sarcasm  pronounced  by  Btirke,  that  if  the  EngUsk 
were  then  to  mthdraw  from  India  they  would  leave  behind 
them  no  great  architectural  works  to  commemorate  their 
rule,  no  beneficial  legislation  to  evince  their  moral  superi- 
ority, but  the  tiger  and  the  jungle  would  occupy  their 
place,  is  losing  its  sting.  In  his  day  it  might  be  true. 
The  chicanery  and  tyranny  of  Warren  Hastings  nii^ht 
enrich  his  countrymen,  and  consolidate,  under  British 
rule,  an  empire  similar  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  did 
little  for  the  natives.  Now,  though  the  condition  of  British 
India  contains  many  elements  of  danger,  yet,  as  a  nation,, 
we  are  seeking  to  improve  the  morals  and  social  position 
of  the  millions  subject  to  our  rule.  We  fear  that  the  time 
is  far  distant  when  we  can  delegate  large  political  powers 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  Benares,  the  Madras,  and 
the  Mysore.  Representative  institutions  are  suitable  to 
our  American,  Australian,  and  other  dominions  over  which 
it  is  our  boast  the  sun  never  sets.  The  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate yet  over-subtle  and  suspicious  Hindoo  is  likely  to 
gain  more  from  the  equal  administration  of  justice,  and 
from  w^-considered  reforms  of  his  laws  and  varying 
customs  by  a  paternal  government,  than  from  the  intro- 
duction of  maxims  so  dear,  and  properly  dear,  to  an 
Englishman. 

The  character  of  the  Hindoo  laws  has  thus  been  sketched 
in  a  work  of  authority  in  America  as  well  as  Europe  and 
Asia: 

"The  laws  of  the  Hindoos  which  apply  to  property,  and 
which  regulate  sales  or  purchases,  loans,  transfers,  and  deposit  of 
goods,  though  they  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  are 
frequently  rude  or  loosely  expressed,  and  such  as  along  with  a 
.corrupt  judicature  must  leave  everything  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.     The  law  fixes  the  price  of  commodities,  &c." 

The  laws  of  inheritance  form  an  important  branch  of  the 
Hindoo  Code,  though  it  is  justly  remarked  that  the  slavery 
to  which  the  rights  of  father  and  husband  subject  th& 
female, ''  abolishes  at  once  all  suits  of  dowries,  divorces,, 
jointures,  and  settlements." 

On  the  death  of  the  father  his  property  is  divided  among 
his  children,  who  frequently  live  together  with  the  elder 
brother  as  their  head. 

The  gross  and  cruel  superstition  of  the  Hindoos  subverts 
th9  principles  of  justice,  the  blind,  the  deaf|  the  dumb,  or 
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ihose  affected  with  leprosy,  or  any  other  incnrable  disease 
being  deprived  of  their  simres  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 
Children  of  different  castes  inherit  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  mother,  and  those  of  concubines  receive  only  half 
the  share  of  legitimate  children. 

The  existing  gross  and  universal  ignorance,  while  it  is  the 
•parent  of  crime,  exposes  the  Hindoos  to  all  the  artifices  of 
priestcraft,  and  of  every  charlatan,  and  is  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace.  In  every  nation  the  condition  of  the  female 
sex  affords  a  sure  index  to  the  state  of  manners  and  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  Amongst  savages,  women  are  ill- 
treated,  because  they  are  weak  and  helpless,  and  there  is 
no  moral  restraint  on  the  tyranny  of  men.  In  Hindostan, 
as  over  all  the  East,  where  polygamy  prevails,  they  are  a 
degraded  caste,  shut  up  in  the  harem  or  the  seraglio,  and 
not,  as  in  Europe,  the  seat  of  a  purer  faith  and  more  refined 
system  of  manners,  the  friends,  the  advisers,  and  the  equal 
companions  of  their  husbands.  And  both  the  laws  and 
the  manners  of  the  East  lead  to  this  unhappy  effects 
whilst  marriage  is  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty,  not  to  be 
neglected  except  for  the  higher  duty  of  becoming  a  devotee 
The  character  of  women  is  described  in  the  Hindoo  books 
of  law  as  stained  with  almost  every  vice :  pride,  anger, 
envy,  violence,  deceit,  falsehood,  immoderate  desires,  in- 
fidelity to  their  husbands,  and  idleness,  are  pointed  out 
«s  their  ruling  passions,  and  the  treatment  they  meet  with 
corresponds  with  those  ideas.  They  are,  or  were,  wholly 
uneducated,  excluded  from  the  sacred  books,  and  from  all 
knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  and  they  are  held  unworthy 
to  eat  with  their  husbands.  They  are  the  slaves  of  their 
domestic  tyrants,  and  often  receive  the  most  barbarous 
treatment,  being  beaten  and  otherwise  illused,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  them;  whilst  the  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  semi-divorce  or  desert  his  wife  upon  any 
^plausible  pretence. 

These  conclusions  have  been  suggested  to  us  not  by  a 
review  of  the  question  touching  a  scientific  frontier  or 
Imperial  Durbar,  though  strengthened  thereby,  but  by  a 
-consideration  of  some  of  the  cases  on  marriage  law, 
brought  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  a  distance  of  many 
thousands  of  mUes  by  orphans,  widows,  and  others  who 
claim  our  protection,  and  appeal  to  us  to  answer  their 
complaint. 

Different  religions^  for  examplCi  the  Hindoo  and  Roman 
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Catholic,  look  upon  marriage  as  a  sacrament.  The  civil 
laws  of  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  hold  it  ta 
be  a  contract.  Bnt  so  important  a  contract  is  it,  that  the 
preliminaries,  the  mode  of  contracting,  and  the  evidence 
thereof,  are  defined,  observed,  and  guarded  with  scrnpnlous 
care;  and  its  effect  npon  the  duties  and  persons  of  the 
parties  contracting,  npon  their  property  and  their  issue,  is 
the  subject  of  so  many  legal  provisions,  that  the  most 
elementary  principle  of  contracts,  modus  et  conventio 
vincwnt  legem — "  the  form  of  agreement  and  the  convention 
of  parties  overrule  the  law"* — is  inapplicable;  and  it  has 
come,  to  nse  the  words  of  an  eminent  American  jurist,, 
rather  to  be  deemed  an  institution  of  society  founded  upon 
the  consent  and  contract  of  the  parties.  It  is  this  insti- 
tutional character  of  marriage  that  renders  a  legal  decision 
affecting  it  so  important  in  its  tendency  to  elevate  or 
degrade.  The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  to  which  w& 
have  alluded,  concisely  stated,  is,  that  the  daughter  of  a 
Hindoo,  no  less  than  his  wife,  is  incapable  of  transmitting 
to  her  heirs,  direct  or  collateral,  any  property  inherited  from 
her  father,  husband,  or  brother.  This  is  hard  upon  the 
unfortunate  women  and  injurious  to  their  children,  but 
the  grounds  of  the  decision  are  worse.  By  ancient  custom 
Hindoo  women  admittedly  could  transmit  such  property^ 
We  contend  that  in  many  parts  of  India  that  ancient 
custom  is  still  the  law,  and  is  so  laid  down  in  the 
Mitakshara,  whose  authority  is  recognised  in  every  part 
of  Hindostan  except  Bengal.  We  on  our  side  admit  that 
the  Brahmans  have  sought  to  supersede  this  ancient  custom 
on  the  ground  that  women  are  incapable  of  making  certain 
idolatrous  offerings  which  Brahmanism  requires  to  be  made 
by  males.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  when  the  dark 
ages  had  come  to  their  close.  Parliament  ^abolished  super- 
stitious uses  which  affected  only  certain  designated  pro- 
Ssrties.  Not  many  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Privy 
ouncil  has  indissolubly  attached  idolatrous  and  super- 
stitious uses  (compared  with  which  those  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  period  of  English  History  shine  as  light  amid  the 
darkness),  to  every  parcel  of  land  in  India  which  the  status 
of  the  Hindoo  male  or  female  has  to  do  with. 
A  great  orator,  in  speaking  of  India,  once  said : 

"  There  is  no  act  of  violence  which  merely  as  an  act  of  violence 
♦  2  Loid  Coke's  Sep.  73. 
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maj  not  in  some  sort  be  borne ;  because  an  act  of  violence  infers 
no  principle ;  it  infers  nothing  but  a  momentary  impulse  of  a  bad 
mind  proceeding  without  law  or  justice  to  the  execution  of  its 
object.  For  at  the  same  time  that  it  pays  no  regard  to  law  it  does 
not  debauch  it,  it  does  not  wrest  it  to  its  purposes.  The  law, 
disregarded,  still  exists,  and  hope  still  exists  in  the  sufferer  that 
when  law  shall  be  resorted  to  violence  will  cease  and  wrongs 
will  be  redressed ;  but  whenever  the  law  itself  is  debauched,  and 
enters  into  a  corrupt  coalition  with  violence,  robbery,  and  wrong, 
then  all  hope  is  gone,  and  then  it  is  not  only  private  persons  that 
suffer,  but  the  law  itself,  when  so  corrupted,  is  often  perverted 
to  the  worst  instrument  of  fraud  and  violence.  It  then  becomes 
most  odious  to  mankind,  and  an  infinite  aggravation  of  every 
injury  they  suffer." 

Of  course  we  do  not  impute  in  this  conflict  of  legal 
principle  any  but  the  best  motives.  But  it  is  often  the 
duty  of  a  judge  to  administer  a  law  which  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  immediately  amend.  Well 
might  the  Indian  penal  law  Commissioners  remark : — ''  The 
condition  of  the  women  of  this  country  is  unhappily  very 
different  from  that  of  the  women  of  England  and  France. 
They  are  married  while  still  children.  They  are  often 
neglected  for  other  wives  while  still  young.  They  share 
the  attentions  of  a  husband  with  several  rivals."  And 
accordingly  they  refused  to  make  laws  for  punishing  the 
inconstancy  of  the  wife,  while  refusing  to  forbid  the  husband 
to  fill  his  zenana  with  her  many  rivals.  It  is  time,  we 
think,  not  only  to  abstain  from  punishing  her,  but  to  re- 
store to  her  her  ancient  customary  rights  over  property. 
Her  personal  rights  have  been  somewhat  improved  by  the 
Indian  Legislature.  Thus  the  Indian  Widows'  Marriage 
Act  has  legalised  their  second  marriages.  But  the  habits 
of  society  are  still  such  that  sacerdotalism  prevails  and 
restrains  these  marriages.  Yet  the  climate,  or  other 
causes,  in  secret  prevail  over  this  sacerdotalism;  illicit 
intercourse  takes  place,  a  false  shame  supersedes  the 
mother's  instincts,  and  infanticide  is  fearfully  common. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  ancient  customary  rights  of  Hindoo 
women  is  conclusive.  No  mean  authority,  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine,  observes : 

^'  The  bodies  of  Indian  customs  are  all  marked  by  the  same 
general  features,  but  differ  in  details.  There  are  also  some 
remarkable  differences  between  the  written  and  unwritten  law  in 
their  construction  of  the  rights  of  widows.    That  the  oppressive 
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disability  of  widows  found  in  modem  Hindoo  law,  and  especially 
in  the  prohibition  of  remarriage,  has  no  authority  from  ancient 
records,  has  often  been  noticed.  The  remarriage  of  widows  is 
not  a  subject  on  which  unwritten  usages  can  be  expected  to  throw 
much  light,  for  the  Brahminioal  law  has  generally  prevailed  in 
respect  of  personal  family  relations ;  but  the  unwritten  law  of 
property,  which  largely  diflFers  from  the  written,  undoubtedly 
gives  colour  to  the  notion  that  the  extraordinary  harshness  of  the 
Hindoo  text  writer  to  widows  is  of  sacerdotal  origin.  A  custom 
of  which  there  are  many  traces  in  the  ancient  law  of  the  Aryan  races, 
and  gives  to  the  widow  the  government  of  the  family,  and  conse- 
quently the  control  of  the  property  during  minority  of  children,  or 
for  her  life  upon  failure  of  direct  male  descendants,  sometimes  even 
in  the  last  contingency  absolutely.  Priests  make  her  life  a  self- 
immolation,  a  sel^enial,  a  humiliation.  Partly  by  calling  in  the 
distinction  between  separate  and  undivided  property,  and  partly 
by  the  help  of  the  distinction  between  movable  and  immovable 
property,  they  have  greatly  cut  down  the  widows'  rights,  not 
only  reducing  them  for  the  most  part  (where  they  arise)  to  a  life- 
interest,  but  abridging  this  interest  by  a  variety  of  restrictions  to 
little  more  than  a  trusteeship.  Here  again  1  am  assured  that 
any  practice  corresponding  to  this  doctrine  is  very  rarely  found 
in  the  unwritten  usage  under  which  not  only  does  the  widow 
tend  to  become  a  true  proprietress  for  life,  but  approaches  here 
and  there  to  the  condition  of  an  absolute  owner. 

"  Unwritten  usages,  probably  older  and  purer  than  the  Brah- 
minical  law,  are  now  having  their  authority  acknowledged  even 
by  the  Indian  Courts,  once  the  jealous  conservators  of  the 
sacerdotal  system.  The  materials  are  partly  to  be  met  with  in 
that  large  and  miscellaneous  official  literature  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  labours  of  the  functionaries  who  adjust  the  share  of 
the  profits  of  cultivation  claimed  by  the  British  Government  as 
supreme  landlord." 

"We  entirely  agree  with  the  foregoing  retrospect  of  Indian 
customary  law.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Hindoo 
law  books  of  authority  support  the  same  conclusion.  Before 
the  proper  tribunal,  we  should  argue  this  last  point  at 
length.    The  Mitakshara*  shows  that  the  Hindoo  woman  ^ 

can  transmit   certain  property  to    her  descendants ;   it  | 

enumerates  many  species,  and  professes  to  include  others.  i 

The  terms  nsed  are  extensive  enough  to  include,  and  do 

*  The  Mitakahara  is  the  weightiest  of  the  authorities  whioh  settle  the 
law  in  the  soath  and  west  of  India.  In  Bengal  alone  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  sapeiseded  by  the  Daya  Bhaga.  It  belongs  to  the  dinaion  of  law 
called  SmatrL--8ee  London  Quarterly,  Ka  XCIZ.  p.  40. 
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include,  property  coming  from  the  hasband  or  father.  Bat 
it  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  is  controverted,  and 
a  verbal  quibble  is  the  ground  of  this  most  disastrous 
judgment. 

Though  a  discussion  of  the  Sanskrit  institutes  and  the 
commentaries  thereon  would  in  these  pages  be  inappro- 
priate, we  may  call  attention  to  the  so-called  reasons  of 
the  decision  of  our  own  Privy  Council,  with  a  view,  we 
hope,  to  their  being  reconsidered.  In  delivering  judgment 
it  was  said :  "  In  two  elaborate  judgments  discussing  at 
length  the  authorities,  their  predecessors  had  decided  that 
under  the  law  of  the  Mitakshara  a  widow's  estate,  inherited 
from  her  husband,  is  a  limited  and  restricted  estate  only.*' 
*'  The  reasons  are  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  the  case  of 
a  daughter."  Their  lordships  thought  *'  that  after  the  series 
of  decisions  which  had  occurred  in  Bengal  and  Madras, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  open  them  by  giving  effect  to  argu- 
ments founded  on  a  different  interpretation  of  old  and 
obscure  texts,  and  they  agree  in  the  observations  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  judgment  of  the  High 
Court,  that  courts  ought  not  to  unsettle  a  rule  of  inhe- 
ritance affirmed  by  a  long  course  of  decisions,  unless  it  is 
indeed  manifestly  opposed  to  law  and  reason.  They  do 
not  think  this  rule  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  law  of  the  Mitakshara ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  in  accordance  therewith." 

The  mention  of  these  two  judgments  is  certainly  in 
point,  but  the  description  of  their  effect  is  misleading.  In 
the  first  judgment  movable  property  was  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  rule  the  case  is  cited  to  establish,  and 
no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Earl  Cairns  is  an  authority 
for  the  exception.  Be  he  a  great  authority  or  not,  the 
judgment  is  to  a  great  extent  opposed  to  the  inference  and 
construction  made  by  the  Privy  Council.  This  will  be  seen 
whoa  we  state  the  two  decisions,  one  after  the  other,  in  thQ 
first  of  the  following  observations  upon  the  judgment  from 
which  we  have  quoted. 

I.  In  the  first  decision  we  are  told  that  by  the  Hindoo 
law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Benares  or  Western  schools, 
although  a  widow  may  have  power  of  disposing  of  movable 
property  inherited  from  her  husband,  which  she  has  not 
under  the  law  of  Bengal,  yet  she  is  by  both  laws  restricted 
from  alienating  any  unmovable  property  which  she  has  so 
inherited.    To  this  Earl  Cairns  agreed.    In  the  second 
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decision  we  are  told  that^  by  the  Hindoo  law  prevailing  in 
Benares,  no  part  of  the  hnsband's  estate,  movable  or  im- 
movable, forms  portion  of  his  widow's  stridhan,  and  she 
has  no  power  to  alienate  the  estate  inherited  from  her 
husband  to  the  prejudice  of  his  heirs,  which  at  her  death 
devolves  on  them.*  II.  We  observe  that  the  series  of  cases 
in  Bengal  and  Madras  are  in  themselves  not  conclusive ; 
and  if  they  are  definite  and  in  point,  are  in  conflict  with 
those  of  Bombay.  III.  The  alleged  ambiguity  of  the  text 
is  capable  of  an  intelligible  explanation  consistent  with  the 
customs  of  the  country,  whose  validity  the  charters  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  compel 
the  Justices  to  recognise.  lY.  No  Court  is  bound  by  an 
erroneous  decision  of  an  inferior  or  co-ordinate  Court,  or 
of  itself. 

II.  Let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  consider  the  second 
observation. 

According  to  Chief  Justice  Couch  and  Mr.  Justice  Ainslie,. 
judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  the  earliest  authority 
on  the  subject  was  Mussamut  Gyan  Koorwur  r.  Dookham 
Singh,  4  Sel.  Beports,  830,  in  which  case  the  decision  was 
based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoo  law  ofScers ;  that  is, 
in  case  of  the  widow,  the  property  goes  on  her  decease  not 
to  her  heirs,  but  to  the  nearest  heirs  of  her  husband  who- 
may  be  then  living.  The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed, 
w  fortiori,  as  regards  the  daughter. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  a  fallacy  is  concealed  in  the 
Latin  phrase  d  fortiori,  under  which  the  law  officers  or 
pundits  jumped  over  the  point  in  controversy,  and  arrived 
at  their  conclusion — inference  we  cannot  call  it — by  a 
method  the  reverse  of  logical.  When  we  reflect  that  a 
widow  is  related  by  marriage  only,  and  not  by  blood, 
while  the  daughter  is  the  legitimate  blood  descendant  of 
her  father,  the  d  fortiori  inference  is  to  our  minds  the 
pther  way.  The  use  of  the  Latin  phrase  reminds  us  of 
a  story  of  a  horse  doctor  who  was  suddenly  summoned  by 
a  farmer  to  cure  a  horse  which  he  thought  bewitched.  The 
doctor  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  till  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  Looking  at  the  horse,  he  told  the  farmer  to  look 
at  him,  and  then  began  to  recite  the  Propria  quce  maribus.. 
The  efi^ect  of  the  charm  upon  the  horse  we  need  not  relate ; 
but  the  farmer  was  so  impressed  with  the  learned  jargon, 

*  The  two  caees  are  reported  fully  in  11  Moore's  Indian  Appeal  CaseSi  pp.. 
139,  487  respeotiyely. 
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that  the  doctor,  like  the  pandits,  ensured  the  payment  of 
his  fee.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  our  Indian 
judges,  instead  of  seeking  the  fountains  of  Indian  law, 
borrow  their  judgments  from  natives  whose  minds  have 
not  been  imbued  with  the  more  extensive  learning  of  their 
own  ancient  codes,  and  the  more  equitable  doctrines  of 
Boman  and  English  jurisprudence. 

Chief  Justice  Couch  cited  from  6  Sel.  Bep.,  801,  as  the 
next  decision  Sheo  Sehai  Singh  v.  Mussamut  Omed  Konwur, 
to  the  effect  that  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  sisters'  sons 
are  very  distant  indeed  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  in 
fact  are  not  included  among  the  heirs  by  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Hindoo  legal  authorities,  yet  as  under  no  circum- 
stances can  the  daughter  succeed  to  ancestral  property 
inherited  by  her  mother,  yet,  considering  the  Vyavusthas 
of  the  pundits,  a  sister's  son's  son  had  a  better  right  than 
the  daughter. 

If  the  words  a  fortiori  are  like  the  propria  quce  viaribuSy 
powerful  to  charm  with,  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  Vyavus- 
thas of  the  pundits,  as  the  Court  were  thereby  induced  to 
a  conclusion  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  adverse  to 
^*  almost  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  legal  authorities." 

Heeraball  Baboo  v.  Mussamut  Bengal,  S.  D.  A.,  1862, 
p.  190,  Thuncoomary  Beebee,  was  cited  as  the  next  decision. 
There  it  was  held  that  the  estate  of  a  Hindoo  proprietor^ 
having  devolved  on  his  three  daughters  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed him,  they  held  the  property  during  lifetime  only,  and 
not  as  their  stridhanum ;  tliat  so  long  as  any  one  of  the 
daughters  survived  no  daughters'  sons  could  inherit ;.  and 
that  as  no  son  survived  when  all  the  three  daughters 
died,  the  heir  of  the  deceased  proprietor  succeeded  to  the 
estate.  This  decision  was  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  a 
passage  in  Sir  William  Macnaghten's  work,  p.  22,  where 
he  says,  ^*  But  though  the  schools  differ  on  these  points, 
they  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
property  devolves  on  the  daughter's  death  in  default  of 
issue  male.  According  to  the  law  as  received  in  Benares 
and  elsewhere,  it  does  not  go  as  her  stridhanum  to  her 
husband  or  heir.  According  to  the  law  of  Bengal,  also,  it 
reverts  to  her  father's  heirs."  Admitting  Sir  William 
Macnaghten's  doctrine  to  be  sound,  it  presents  no  founda- 
tion for  so  extensive  a  superstructure.  Debile  fundamentum 
fallit  opus. 

The  next  decision  cited  as  an  authority  was  Punchanund 
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Ojhab  t;.  Lalshan  Misser,  8  Sath.  W.  B.  140,  where  it  was 
held  thai  on  the  death  of  the  mother  the  property  went  to 
the  heirs  of  the  son,  and  where  it  was  said  that  the  rule 
was  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  woman  inheriting  from  her 
father.  An  obiter  dictum,  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  is  not  a 
decision,  still  less  is  it  an  authority.  Some  of  the  ablest 
of  English  judges,  including  Willes,  G.  J.,  Heath,  J., 
and  Lord  Eenyon,  have  lamented  that  learned  judges  in 
the  heat  of  discussion  have  quaintly  expressed  themselves, 
or  in  their  judgment  have  not  confined  ^'  themselves  to  the 
points  immediately  before  them,  but  have  dropped  hints 
that  perhaps  have  invited  litigation." 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  authority  cited  was 
the  Shivagunga  case,  6  Mad.  H.  C,  B.  310.  There  Sir 
Colley  Scotland,  Chief  Justice,  said :  **  There  are  some 
texts  and  comments  recognising  as  Stridhanum  paternal 
property  devolving  on  a  daughter,  but  they  appear  to  me 
to  relate  only  to  an  appointed  daughter  who  was  declared 
to  become  by  the  appointment  the  third  description  of 
son."  Though  we  differ  as  to  the  daughter  by  appomtment, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  Lordship  gives  the  word  strid- 
hanum, woman's  property,  its  true  meaning,  and  does  not 
attempt  by  a  restricted  definition  thereof  to  do  what  others 
have  done,  assume  the  question  in  dispute. 

His  lordship  continues :  ^'  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  of  succession,  too,  is  adverse  to  the  contention 
of  the  appellants,  for  if  paternal  property  passing  to  a 
daughter  were  to  become  her  stridhanum,  the  succession 
would  pass  away  from  those  who  were  the  nearest  heirs  by 
virtue  of  their  capacity  to  offer  oblations  to  the  last  male 
owner." 

This  is  true,  if  we  admit  the  sacerdotal  theory  already 
alluded  to.  But  that  theory  is  opposed  to  ancient  custom, 
and  in  large  districts  of  India  has  no  application.  Even 
Mr.  Justice  Holloway  considers  its  application  to  some 
classes  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  application  of  the  feudal 
law. 

Mr.  Justice  Holloway  thus  summed  up  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  proceeded :  (1)  *'  The  principle  of  the  law  is  to 
determine  the  descent  by  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
the  offering.  There  is  no  taking  by  or  through  or  by  virtue 
of  an  individual ;  the  only  effect  of  that  relationship  is  to 
connect  with  that  offering — the  very  name  *  sapinda  *  is  the 
dearest  etymological  proof  of  the  predominant  notion* 
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(2)  This  prineiple  is  the  reason  for  the  daughters  taking  at 
all ;  (3)  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  ease  has  what  is 
called  vesting  the  slightest  inflaence ;  the  vevy  notion  of 
heritable  blood  is  as  applied  to  Hindoo  law  meanmgless ; 
(4)  The  principle  of  the  law  is  the  only  safe  ground  for 
dedncmg  a  role  of  descent ;  the  attempt  to  argae  from  a 
subordinate  proposition  wUl,  as  the  cases  show,  lead  to  a 
departure  wider  and  wider  from  the  real  reason  of  the 
law." 

We  have  already  cited  Mr.  Justice  Holloway's  opinion 
of  the  application  of  Brahmmical  law  to  other  than  genuine 
Hindoos.  In  a  previous  part  of  our  essay  we  have  shown 
that  the  modem  Brahminical  doctrines  were  not  so  in  the 
beginning,  and  mentioned  as  our  authorities  modem  and 
English  and  ancient  Sanskrit  writers.  The  irrationality  of 
the  Brahminical  system  and  its  degrading  effect,  when  and 
where  it  insinuates  itself,  must  be  evident  to  the  good  and 
right-minded. 

Gooroodass  Baneijee,  the  learned  Tagore  law  professor, 
reviewed  a.d.  1879,  in  his  last  course  of  lectures,  all  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  and  as  the  result  expressed  hi? 
opinion  that  ''it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  affirm  that 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  point  is  absolutely  concluded 
by  authority  property  inherited  by  a  female  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  Benares  law,  descend  to  her  heirs  as  her 
stridhanum." 

III.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the  discussion  of  the 
Sanskrit  texts  and  commentators  would  hardly  be  suitable 
in  these  pages,  though  a  general  review  of  the  ancient 
Vedic  and  other  literature  may  possibly  on  a  future  occa- 
sion interest  our  readers.  We  therefore  pass  to  our  fourth 
observation. 

lY.  Precedents  are  useful,  but  our  judges  do  not  follow 
them  slavishly.  An  inferior  Court  is  bound  by  the  rule  of 
an  Appeal  Court,  but  even  in  doubtful  points  a  court  of  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  does  not  feel  bound  to  follow  the 
decision  of  another  co-ordinate  Court.  The  Vice  Chan- 
cellors, with  the  judgments  of  their  brethren  before  them, 
frequently  refuse  to  follow  them.  Similarly  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  differs  from  one  of  them,  and  they  from  him* 
The  House  of  Lords  differs  from  the  Privy  Council,  and 
innumerable  instances  may  be  cited  where  the  Privy 
Council  have  refused  to  follow  a  rule  laid  down  by  a  previous 
decision   of  members  of  their  own  Court.    And   it  is 
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notorious  that  for  many  years  the  Qaeen's  Bench  held  thai 
certain  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  were  erroneous. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  a  decree  of  Lord 
<:!hancellor  Somers,  Sir  John  Trevor  refused  to  follow  the 
reversal,  saying  that  if  the  case  were  to  come  then  into 
the  House  of  Lords  it  would  be  so  ruled,  and  that  he  had 
and  would  decree  it  so.  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  and 
other  judges  treated  this  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  same  manner.  Other  great  judges,  with,  more  suaviter 
in  modo  but  equal  force,  ''  choose  rather  than  contradict 
such  great  authorities  to  distinguish  the  present  case  from 
them,"  Willes,  687.  And  even  the  cautious  EJdon  "  would 
be  understood  as  saying  that  the  cases  had  gone  too  far 
already ;  that  he  would  not  add  to  their  authority  wherever 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  making  a 
distinction." 

Authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  may  be  cited  to  show 
that  the  laws  of  nature,  the  revealed  law  of  God, 
Christianity,  morality,  and  religion,  common  sense,  l^gal 
reason,  natural  justice,  natural  equity  and  humanity,  no 
less  than  local  and  other  customs,  form  the  material 
principles  out  of  which  our  English  and  Irish  judges 
construct  their  judgments.  We  could  wish  that  our 
Indian  judges  felt  their  minds  untrammelled,  and  rising 
like  some  of  their  English  brethren  to  breathe  a  purer  and 
serener  atmosphere,  would  improve  and  reform  that  chaotic 
and  impious  law  whose  administration  is  committed  to 
them.  At  present  they  confirm  mischiefs  which  the  pro- 
gress of  Indian  society,  if  left  alone,  might  dissolve,  and 
which  now  necessitate  the  use  of  drastic  legislative  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  India,  a  keen  observer 
as  well  as  a  man  of  genius,  remarks : 

"  Thequestion  of  marriages  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
knotty  questions  we  Englisn  have  to  deal  with  here,  bewildering  the 
Courts  and  judges.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  is 
most  fatal  to  allow  marriages  with  girls  of  ten  or  even  eight 
years  <^  age  as  is  common  here.  In  each  family  there  may  be  seen 
one  or  two  poor  women  who  are  looked  on  as  lepers,  and  are  to 
native  ideas  a  disgrace  and  a  shame.  And  why  I  Because  they 
are  widows." — Prineips.f  195.    Imperial  India. 

A  more  eminent  authority  tells  us^  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  our  legal  reform. 
Sir  H.  S.  Mainoi  LL.D.|  describing  the  educated  clasB 
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in  one  Indian  province  where  he  had  unnsnal  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  their  mental  condition,  writes  : 

"  Though  it  is  so  strongly  Europeanised  as  to  be  no  fair  sample 
of  native  society  taken  as  a  whole,  its  peculiar  stock  of  ideas  is 
probably  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  influences  proceed  which 
are  more  or  less  at  work  everywhere.  Here  there  has  been  a 
complete  revolution  of  thought  in  literature,  in  taste,  in  hiorals, 
and  in  law.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  passion  for  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Eome  which  overtook  the  Western  world  at  the 
revival  of  letters  ;  and  yet  the  comparison  does  not  altogether 
hold,  since  I  must  honestly  admit  that  much  which  had  a  grandeur 
of  its  own  is  being  gradually  replaced  by  a  great  deal  which  is 
poor  and  ignoble.  But  one  special  source  of  the  power  of 
Western  ideas  in  India  —I  mention  it  with  emphasis — not  only 
is  all  Oriental  thought  and  literature  embarrassed  in  all  its  walks 
by  a  weight  of  false  physics,  which  at  once  gives  a  great  advan- 
tage to  all  competing  forms  of  knowledge,  but  it  has  &  special 
difficulty  in  retaining  its  old  interest.  It  is  elaborately  inaccurate, 
it  is  supremely  and  de^Hberately  careless  of  all  precision  in  magni- 
tude, number,  and  time.  But  to  a  very  quick  and  subtle-minded 
people,  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  any  mental  food  but  this, 
mere  accuracy  of  thought  is  by  itself  an  intellectual  lujcury  of  the 
very  highest  order. 

"It  is  by  its  indirect  and  for  the  most  part  unintended 
influences  that  the  British  power  metamorphoses  and  dissolves 
the  ideas  and  social  forms  underneath  it ;  nor  is  there  any  expe- 
dient by  which  it  can  escape  the  duty  of  rebuilding  upon  its  own 
principles  that  which  it  unwillingly  destroys." 

As  to  India  and  Ceylon  there  is  a  crisis  approaching — a 
crisis  that  will  affect  not  things  material  and  social  merely, 
but  which  will  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  vast  populations  of  the  East.  Everything  is 
being  disturbed.  Old  things  are  being  shaken,  shaken  to 
iheir  deepest  holdings.  Somewhat  slow  has  been  the  pro- 
gress, somewhat  obscure  the  progress,  but  every  student 
of  the  events  occurring  in  India  must  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  influences  at  work  which  must 
inevitably  break  up  and  dissolve  long  venerated  systems  of 
science,  religion,  and  life. 
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Abt.  VII.— 1.  Prehistoric  Europe:  a  Geological  Sketch. 
By  J.  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.E,S.  London:  Stanford. 
1881. 

2.  Early  Man  in  Britain,  and  his  Place  in  the  Tertiary 

Period.     By  W.  B.  Dawkins,  M.A.,  P.RS.,  &c. 
London:  Macmillan.    1880. 

3.  The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Antiquity  of 

Man.    ByJ. G£iEiE^F.B.S.,&c.    London:  Isbister. 
1874. 

4.  Prehistoric  Times,  as  Uhistrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  dc. 

By  Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.     London:  Norgate. 
1878. 
6.  Lectures  on  Man;    his  Place  in  Creation  and  in  the 
History  of  the  Earth.    By  Db.  Cabl  Voot.    London. 
1864. 

6.  Les  Premiers  Hommes  et  Us  Temps  Pr^historiques.    Par 

L£  Mabquis  de  NADAiiiiiAa    Faris.    1880. 

7.  VHomme  Primitif    Par  L.  Fiouieb.    Paris.   1870. 

8.  Anthropology;  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Man 

and  Civilisation.    By  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylob.    London : 
Macmillan.    1881. 

The  old  views  of  the  age  of  the  world  were  displaced 
by  astronomy.  A  few  thinkers  in  former  times  certainly 
conjectured  that  the  period  of  chaos  might  have  been  one 
of  extensive  duration.  But  usually  it  was  supposed  that 
the  earth,  with  its  attendant  suns  and  stars,  had  come 
into  existence  a  few  thousand  years  ago.  The  discoveries 
of  Copernicus,  the  experiments  of  Galileo,  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  Eepler  and  Newton,  successfully  confuted  the 
long-established  theories.  Tet  they  were  not  displaced 
without  resistance.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could  any 
longer  be  believed  if  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  con- 
victions of  immemorial  standing  were  to  be  repudiated. 
It  was  only  by  gradual,  if  rapid,  process  that  there  was 
brought  before  preoccupied  minds'  the  perception  that 
science  had  been  bom  again.  The  domam  of  terrestrial 
science  bad  already  been  vastly  enlarged  by  the  discovery 
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of  new  realms  in  the  far  East  and  West ;  bat  the  impotence 
of  haman  imagination  prevented  an  easy  extension  of 
men's  ideas  to  a  yet  wider  field  of  speculation,  which* 
indeed  not  only  passed  the  limits  of  this  world,  now  so 
greatly  extended,  bat  surpassed  all  limits  whatsoever. 
Still  less  wiUing  were  they  who  considered  Scripture  to  be 
a  Divine  authority  in  all  science  as  well  as  in  religion,  to 
welcome  the  opening  of  a  new  book  of  revelation,  though 
it  disclosed  the  plans  and  operation  of  the  Creator  on  a 
scale  more  vast  and  magnificent  than  man  had  ever  been 
able  to  project  for  himself  from  the  intimations  of  this 
original  teacher. 

In  more  recent  times,  geology  has  adduced  most  startling 
and  effective  arguments  and  illustrations  for  the  new 
theory.  This  energetic  science,  which  had  scarcely  com- 
menced its  mission  before  this  century,  has  carried  out  its 
observations  and  built  up  its  doctrines  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  completeness.  It  is  not  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  that  Dr.  Chalmers  announced  to  the  theological 
world  that  the  Bible  did  not  date  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  earth  carried  in  her  own  bosom  the  record  of 
the  changes  which  innumerable  ages  had  brought  over  her. 
Since  that  time  the  army  of  explorers  has  multiplied  until 
it  has  covered  the  globe  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  portion 
of  our  earth's  surface  which,  at  least  in  its  general  features, 
is  not  known  to  the  geologist.  Our  own  islands,  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  America,  even  India,  Palestine, 
and  less  known  countries,  have  been  surveyed  by  profes- 
sional experts ;  and  every  point  in  the  story  of  physical 
vicissitude  has  been  noted.  From  every  quarter  of  this 
wide  field  of  exploration  has  come  the  most  interesting 
evidence  of  the  continuity  and  connection  of  nature's  pro- 
cesses, of  the  progressive  flow  of  the  great  stream  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  of  the  boundless  variety, 
along  with  unbroken  unity,  impressed  upon  the  face  of  the 
world,  which  is  the  cradle  and  grave  of  man  and  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  beginning,  geology 
behaved  as  other  sciences  had  done  in  their  time,  and 
attempted  first  to  settle  the  more  remote  and  obscure 
questions  belonging  to  it.  It  strove  to  arrive  at  a  fixed 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mountains  and  seas,  before  it  had 
really  examined  the  new  facts  which  had  come  to  light 
respecting  them  both.    It  would  fain  have  decided  at  once 
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whether  the  rocks  had  come  by  water  or  by  fire.  So 
science,  nnder  the  form  of  astronomy,  dealt  with  the 
^  marvels  of  the  distant  heavens,  long  before  she  began  to 
study  the  things  lying  close  at  her  feet.  Botany,  chemistry, 
and  physiology,  in  their  genuine  sense,  are  almost  cotem- 
porary  with  ourselves.  All  schools  of  opinion  are  agreeing 
that  the  true  method  of  knowledge  is  that  of  patient 
observation  and  verification.  Our  way  to  the  unknown 
must  lie  through  the  known,  and  that  way  ought  to  be 
made  as  firm  and  as  clear  as  possible.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  nature  which  we  see  about  us  to-day  is  the 
same  which  has  ever  been  since  things  began  to  be.  Its 
perennial  forces  are  supposed  to  be  acting  now  under 
laws  as  ancient  as  themselves.  In  the  physical  sphere 
it  is  confessed  that  '^  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
In  order  to  understand  that  which  has  happened  in  time 
past,  we  must  study  that  which  is  taking  place  to-day. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  world  is  the  lineal  and 
natural  product  of  the  world  of  seons  ago.  The  most  in- 
teresting question  which  we  can  consider  is,  ''At  what 
stage  of  the  progress  have  we  now  arrived  ?  " 

But,  although  we  may  allow  science  to  proceed  with  its 
observations  and  leave  its  assumptions  conveniently  un- 
challenged, it  is  felt  on  all  sides  that  further  questions 
must  some  time  be  asked.  If  we  could  even  believe  that 
primordial  matter  ''  contained  in  itself  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  nature,"  we  should  still  be  con- 
strained to  inquire  how  it  came  by  its  peculiar  compo- 
sition. The  fact  is,  that  instead  of  nature  continuing 
always  the  same,  its  whole  history  is  tracked  by  novelties 
which  the  past  refuses  to  explain.  What  could  be  more 
strange  on  the  face  of  an  inanimate  and  inorganic  world 
than  the  movements  of  an  automatic  organism,  how- 
ever unintelligent  ?  What  feat  of  chemistry  can  change  a 
little  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  matters  into  protoplasm, 
and  living  substance  ?  Did  not  each  animal  variety,  as  it 
rose  upon  the  scene,  present  some  endowment  which  no 
creature  had  held  before?  What  indication  was  there 
before  the  appearance  of  man  that  the  ''  promise  and 
potency"  of  such  a  creature  as  he  lay  even  in  the 
animal  life  which  had  been  so  variously  and  prodigally 
unfolded  before  his  advent  ?  We  may  still  ask,  therefore, 
where  is  man  geologically,  and  under  what  conditions  did 
he  make  his  first  appearance  on  the  earth  ?    But  it  is  a 
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mistake  to  suppose  that  sach  inquiries,  however  answered, 
would  preclude  others  which  refer  to  the  higher  causes  of 
his  existence.  Man,  after  all,  may  owe  his  life  to  a  special 
and  supernatural  intervention,  which  added  a  sequel 
to  the  previous  chapters  of  natural  history  not  otherwise 
possible. 

However,  science  must  answer  her  own  questions  in  her 
own  way.  Scripture  did  not  teach  science  to  preceding 
generations,  and  it  cannot  preclude  the  inquiries  of  this. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  man  has  left  traces  of  his 
tenancy  of  the  earth  all  along  the  line  of  its  history, 
and  we  respect  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  investigate 
the  evidence.  To  every  school  of  opinion  it  is  important 
to  know  what  the  facts  are.  Truth  cannot  harm  the  real 
interests  of  truth.  Therefore  history,  archaeology,  and 
geology — now  supposed  to  be  allied  sciences — may  search 
out  and  settle,  if  they  can,  in  their  own  way,  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  man.  During  the  process  many  porten- 
tous conjectures  will  be  produced,  as  some  have  been 
already;  but  of  the  final  and  incontestable  results,  no 
apprehensions  need  to  be  cherished.  We  do  not  say  this 
out  of  vain  hardihood  or  ignorant  presumption.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  no  preconceived  opinions  would  suffer  if 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  should  be  proved  to  be  true  ;  or 
if  it  were  demonstrated  that  Neolithic  man  existed  nearly 
100,000  years  ago.  Experience  shows  that  large  accessions 
to  human  knowledge  are  not  secured  without  peril  or  cost. 
Already  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  generally  accepted 
for  working  purposes.  The  crowds  of  students  (never  so 
large  as  now)  who  are  taught  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
our  day,  are  all  made  familiar  with  it  as  a  convenient 
theory  for  the  interpretation  of  natural  relations.  And 
sometimes  it  is  forgotten  that  it  is  an  hypothesis,  however 
legitimate,  and  as  yet  nothing  more.  It  may  be  proved, 
some  day,  or  the  investigations  it  assists  may  disclose 
another  law  which  shall  supersede  it.  Moreover,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  amassed  by  Dr.  Geikie,  we  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  a  thousand  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  advent  of  the  polished-stone  age.  Tet,  as  the  theories  of 
the  electrical  circuit,  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  primitive 
world-substance,  and  even  of  gravitation  and  evolution, 
have  assisted  science,  so  a  theory  of  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  man  may  lead  us  to  some  decisive  knowledge  of 
his  place  in  nature.    Upon  matters  of  this  kind  there 
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cannot  be  eventually  any  difference  of  opinion,  because  the 
appeal  is  made  to  matters  of  fact  which  any  one  can 
test  for  himself. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  Biblicists  and  geologists 
agree,  viz.,  that  man  is  the  last  of  the  creatares.  His 
advent  marks  the  climax  of  natare,  beyond  which  she 
shows  no  sign  of  advancement.  Whether  the  stock  of 
types  is  exhausted,  or  the  fund  of  formative  ability  is 
reduced  to  zero,  she  seems  unable  to  present  to  the  universe 
another  prodigy  equal  to  this.  If  all  things  come  by 
creation,  proceeding,  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  sug- 
gests, by  a  plan  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  then  man  is 
the  culmination  of  the  Creator's  scheme.  If  by  evolu- 
tion, supposing  this  "the  method  of  creation,"  then  he 
is  the  final  product  of  the  life-giving  forces  of  the  world. 
The  geologist  is  compelled  to  reckon  man  as  the  newest 
species,  because  his  remains  are  always  found  on  the  outer- 
most .surface  of  our  planet.  Until  recently,  his  place  in 
nature  was  limited  to  the  shallow  strip  of  soil  from  which 
he  reaps  his  harvests,  where  he  lies  down  to  die,  and 
where  he  finds  his  last  home,  imless  some*  one  find  for  him 
a  tomb,  or  dig  for  him  a  grave.  But  now  traces  of  his 
existence  are  anxiously  sought  in  subjacent  gravels  and 
sands :  and  here  and  there  in  rock-caverns  it  is  thought 
he  has  been  the  cotemporary  of  extinct  animals.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  controversy  arises,  and  at  which  inquiry 
is  earnestly  urged.  All  parties  wait  to  be  informed  how 
far  the  human  period  extends  into  the  strata,  and  where 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  genus  homo  become  visible  on 
the  tracks  of  time. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  confidence  with 
which  the  geologist  speaks  of  the  most  comprehensive 
changes  in  physical  geography.  The  relations  of  land  and 
sea,  popularly  supposed  to  be  constant,  he  declares  to  have 
been  changed,  times  innumerable,  and  to  be  changing  still. 
It  has  happened  in  no  very  distant  geologic  time,  and  "  not 
once  nor  twice  in  our  brief  island  story,"  that  there  was 
neither  eastern  nor  western  sea  washing  our  present  shores. 
England,  Scotland,  and  even  irreconcilable  Ireland,  were 
united  with  the  west  of  Europe  in  one  vast  continental 
region,  which  extended  into  the  Atlantic  five  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  coast  of  Galway.  Then  the  sea  returned,  and 
not  only  restored  our  island  character,  but  swamped  and 
drowned  whole  regions  of  what  is  now  dry  land.    At  other 
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times,  glaciers  and  ice-sheets  have  overtopped  the  higher 
hills  of  Northern  Britain ;  the  valleys  have  groaned  under 
2,000  or  8,000  feet  of  ice;  then  have  come  intervening 
seasons  of  softened  climate,  when  liberated  icebergs  have 
carried  rocks  far  from  their  native  places;  and  glaciers, 
melting  into  floods,  have  carried  desolation  over  lower 
districts.  It  may  be  conceded  that  such  changes  were 
more  frequent  and  marked  in  former  times  than  How. 
The  great  forces  which  have  developed  and  defined  the 
present  configuration  of  the  world  seem  to  have  acted 
with  greater  energy  in  time  past.  So  much  may  be  said 
without  resorting  to  the  exploded  devices  of  cataclysms  or 
sudden  eruptions.  All  that  is  known  of  the  physical 
history  of  our  planet  makes  it  probable  that  the  recent 
phenomena  would  indicate  the  subsidence  of  the  forces  at 
first  employed.  Consequently,  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  in  the  way  of  elevation  and  depression  equal 
to  that  change  which  closed  the  great  Secondary  Era, 
and  brought  to^  the  day  the  vast  chalk-bed  of  the  ocean, 
which  formerly  covered  the  major  part  of  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  France, — many  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  area, 
of  Syria,  Asia,  and  Africa.  This  stupendous  change  ter- 
minated the  ages  of  the  old  world  in  our  horizon,  and 
inaugurated  the  new  period,  the  Tertiary,  at  the  close  of 
which  man  came  upon  the  scene. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  Tertiary,  which  is  known  as  the 
Eocene,  our  country  was — according  to  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins 
— connected  with  Norway  and  with  Spain.  It  extended 
north  beyond  Shetland,  and  west  beyond  Ireland.  The 
sea,  however,  covered  a  large  area  over  the  English  Channel 
and  the  lower  lands  of  the  Continent.  This  sea  abounded 
with  creatures  now  only  found  in  warmer  regions.  Gigantic 
sharks  and  turtles,  the  latter  found  in  London  clay,  show 
how  superior  the  Eocene  climate  was  to  ours.  From  the 
community  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  America  and  Britain 
<it  this  period,  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  north  a  direct  land 
communication  existed  between  the  two  Continents. 

"  The  forms  of  animal  life  also  common  to  Britain  and  America 
prove  a  connection  between  the  two  regions  in  the  Eocene  age. 
The  opossum  of  Eocene  Britain,  the  extinct  Coi-yphodon,  LophiodoUj 
&c.,  and  the  alligator  which  haunted  the  rivers  of  the  south  of 
England,  the  bony  pike — the  last  representative  of  the  armour- 
clad  fishes  of  the  Secondary  period — and  a  little  snail  (Helix 
labyiinthica),  have  found  a  refuge  in  America  from  those  agencies 
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by  which  they  have  been  exterminated  in  Europe.  For  the 
migration  of  these  animals  there  must  have  been  a  continuous 
tract  of  land  between  Britain  and  America,  and  the  direction  of 
this  is  pointed  out  by  the  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Northern  seas." — ^Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Biitain,  p.  22. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  land-snrface  of  our 
country  was  decided  by  changes  which  took  place  long 
before  this  period.  The  naountains  were  already  in  their 
places,  but  were  mostly  much  higher,  having  not  as  yet 
been  attacked  by  the  ice-sheet  and  glaciers.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Pentlands,  Skiddaw,  and  Snowdon  then  reached 
the  height  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
their  present  level.  The  water-shed,  therefore,  had  been 
fixed,  as  the  older  strata  had  been  thrown  into  the  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  valley  by  the  elevations  which  brought  up 
the  Pennine  range  and  other  lines  of  hills ;  with  a  climate 
to  snit  the  alligator,  crocodile,  and  tapir,  the  vegetation 
was  of  an  Indo-Australian  type.  The  mammalia  belonged 
chiefly  to  extinct  species  and  to  the  lower  orders.  Mr. 
Dawkins  thinks,  therefore,  that  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
man  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene.  ''  There  were 
then  no  placental  mammals,"  says  Mr.  Dawkins,  who  is  an 
earnest  evolutionist,  and  who,  therefore,  considers  this  a 
sufficient  reason  why  man  should  not  be  sought  for  in  this 
period.  '*  But,'*  he  adds,  *'  it  is  an  important  fact  to  note 
that  the  lowest  member  of  the  order  Primates,  to  which 
he  belongs  in  natural  history  qualification,  was  represented 
in  the  upper  Eocenes  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  whole 
period  in  America."  The  superior  quadrupeds,  and  the 
domestic  animals  which  man  has  made  his  companions,, 
such  as  the  horse  and  the  dog,  and  even  the  flowers  and 
fruits  which  adorn  and  enrich  his  world,  had  then  na 
existence.  But  the  particular  group  of  earthly  creatures 
with  which  he  is  most  nearly  allied  in  form  were  making 
their  appearance. 

The  next  great  section  of  European  physical  history  is 
called  Miocene.  There  is  no  break  or  chasm  in  the  flow 
of  events  to  distinguish  this  from  the  preceding  time,  only 
as  this  period  progressed  the  growing  resemblance  of 
animal  forms  to  those  now  in  existence  is  observed.  The 
shells  inhabiting  the  seas^  and  the  animals  whose  bones 
still  linger  in  sands  and  gravels  more  nearly  approached 
the  modern  types.  It  is  probable  that  the  British  area 
during  this  period  continued  to  be  much  larger  than  at 
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present,  and  consequently  there  are  few  traces  of  Miocene 
strata  in  our  country.  On  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  one  or  two  other  spots,  the  relics  of 
this  epoch  survive.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  they  are 
more  abundant. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  geologist  seldom 
meets  with  an  ancient  land-surface  well  preserved.  In  the 
coal-measures,  and  in  more  recent  strata,  the  old  forest- 
beds  are  sometimes  found  with  the  trees  still  standing,  or 
fallen  in  one  direction  as  they  were  left  by  the  storm 
which  overthrew  them.  But  usually  the  only  record  of 
the  bygone  earth  is  in  the  mud  of  rivers,  in  the  silt  of 
lakes,  or  in  the  sand  of  the  ocean  bed.  The  flowers  and 
trees,  and  the  insects  and  animals  that  lived  their  little 
day  in  the  air  and  on  the  dry  land,  and  all  that  made  up 
the  living  aspects  of  the  world  in  the  long  cycles  of  the 
past,  have  been  ground  down  together  into  indistinguish- 
able mud  or  soil.  The  task  of  restoring  the  earth  of  the 
Eocene  or  chalk  age  is  as  if  one  had  to  reproduce  from  a 
Christmas  pudding  the  vineyards  in  the  Levant,  the  lemon 
groves  of  southern  Spain,  and  the  autumn-tinted  fields  of 
Britain,  from  which  came  its  varied  constituents.  Forests 
have  flourished  for  ages  which  have  left  nothing  but  a 
few  water-drifted  branches ;  whole  races  of  animals  have 
given  no  legacy  to  the  future  but  their  teeth ;  and  sdons 
of  sunshine  and  storm,  day  and  night,  are  now  only 
represented  by  clay  or  sand  of  a  few  feet  in  thickness. 
Yet,  as  the  archsBologist  can  recover  the  plan  of  the  Boman 
villa  or  of  the  British  fort  from  a  few  fragments  of  buried 
pavements  or  lines  of  excavation,  so,  from  the  ruin  of  the 
past,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  stratification,  can  some 
hypothesis  of  the  original  be  framed  by  the  geologist. 
That  now  and  then  the  havoc  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
defy  speculation,  will  not  greatly  astonish  us. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  such  slight  remains  of  the 
Miocene  age  have  been  left  in  Britain.  Denudation  has 
since  then  probably  reduced  the  height  of  the  principal 
mountains  by  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  has  been  eroded  in  proportion. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  great  changes  of  level 
on  the  Continent.  Seas  retired,  leaving  large  lakes ;  the 
hills  of  Auvergne  were  in  volcanic  activity ;  and  the  land 
was  occupied  by  a  vegetation  almost  tropical.  But  before 
the  close  of  the  Miocene  era  the  climate  throughout  Europe 
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showed  eigns  of  deterioration.  Its  tropical  character 
departed,  and  has  never  returned.  During  this  period 
there  are  no  nndispated  traces  of  man.  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  thinks  that  the  earth  was  ready  for  him,  and 
there  was  food  in  abundance.  But  on  the  principles  of 
evolution  man's  hour  had  not  yet  arrived.  "  No  living 
species  of  land  mammalia  has  been  met  with  in  the  Miocene 
fauna."  There  were  hogs,  apes,  and  gazelles,  but  not 
exactly  like  those  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  may  not, 
therefore,  Mr.  Dawkins  urges,  suppose  that  man  had 
appeared  before  his  time.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  reply 
to  place  against  the  demands  of  those  who  seem  ready  to 
claim  the  most  fabulous  antiquity  for  our  race. 

We  find,  indeed,  that  other  geologists  think  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  during  the  middle 
Miocene  age.  Splinters  of  flint  were  found  at  Thenay  by 
the  Abbe  Bourgeois,  and  a  rib,  bearing  marks  of  having 
been  cut,  was  discovered  at  Pouance.  These  testimonies 
convinced  even  M.  Quatrefages  of  the  reality  of  Miocene 
man ;  and  Dr.  Geikie  does  not  entirely  repudiate  them, 
though  he  thinks  that  "  the  question  still  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  by  unequivocal  evidence."  Mr.  Dawkins  and 
others  hold  that  man  could  not  have  survived  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  ages  which  have  reduced  the  other  species 
to  extremities.  To  this  M.  Quatrefages  replies  that  man 
is  superior  to  the  other  animals  in  knowledge  and  industry, 
being  able  to  protect  himself  from  the  cold  by  fire,  and  by 
the  construction  of  dwellings,  and  of  clothing ;  only  this 
would  add  to  the  difficulty,  if  we  were  required  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  man  in  the  Miocene  age  able  to  light 
fires  !  Mr.  Dawkins  therefore  would  rather  follow  another 
French  savant,  M.  Mortillet,  who  thinks  that  some  superior 
Miocene  ape  might  have  dropped  the  flints,  and  cut  the 
bone;  only  that  he  is  checked  by  the  reflection  that  no 
known  ape  has  wit  enough  to  split  flints,  even  though  he 
may  crack  nuts  with  a  stone.  It  is  clear  from  this 
dispute,  either  that  the  evolution  theory  cannot  be  wholly 
trusted,  or  that  the  flints  and  bones  have  been  misinter- 
preted, or  that  the  so-called  Miocene  strata  belong  to 
another  horizon.  As  Dr.  Geikie  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  glacial  or  pleistocene  period  at  240,000  years  ago, 
and  between  that  and  the  Miocene  lies  another  called 
the  Pliocene,  it  is  evident  that  some  are  prepared  to 
credit  man — ^the  only  being  in  our  world  who  can  chip 
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flints  and  light  fires — with  having  existed  at  least  500,000 
years  ago !  We  can  therefore  feel  with  Dr.  Geikie  that 
**  unequivocal  evidence  of  this  "  remains  to  be  furnished, 
and  only  wish  that  he  had  made  his  own  doubts  on  the 
subject  a  little  more  emphatic. 

Of  the  next  period,  the  Pliocene,  we  have  the  following 
description  by  Dr.  Geikie : 

"In  times  anterior  to  the  Pleistocene  period,  that  is  to  say 
during  the  Pleistocene  age,  Europe  was  occupied  by  a  flora  and 
fauna  which  were  destined  to  become  profoundly  modified  before 
the  advent  of  the  first  glacial  epoch  .  .  .  Many  of  the  most 
typical  Miocene  families  had  vanished,  but  the  mastodon  survived 
to  nearly  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  period.  The  great  forests  seem 
to  have  covered  vast  areas  ...  an  abundant  vegetation  destined 
soon  to  become  extinct.  It  is  in  the  ancient  deserted  searbed  of 
the  Pliocene  that  we  detect  that  gradual  deterioration  of  climate 
and  approach  of  colder  conditions  which  eventually  culminated  in 
the  first  glacial  epoch." — Prehist,  Eur,,  p.  332. 

Mr.  Dawkins  sees  ''no  inherent  improbability  of  the 
appearances  of  man  in  Pliocene  times.'*  One  member  of 
the  mammalian  class  still  survives  from  that  time,  and 
why  should  not  man,  with  his  superior  genius,  have 
defended  himself  against  the  chances  and  contingencies  of 
time  as  well  as  the  hippopotamus?  Moreover,  it  is 
asserted  that  traces  of  man  have  been  found  in  so-called 
Pliocene  deposits.  Only  with  a  skull  which  was  discovered 
in  ground  alleged  to  be  of  this  age  was  found  a  flint  plainly 
belonging  to  later  times,  and  with  other  bones  said  to  have 
been  cut  by  man  was  found  some  pottery ;  and  the  theory 
is  that  pottery  was  not  known  to  the  most  ancient  men. 
It  is  said  to  belong  altogether  to  the  Neolithic  age.  Yet 
Mr.  Dawkins  says,  p.  98 : 

"  It  is  to  my  mind  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  man,  the 
most  highly  specialised  of  the  animal  kingdom,  should  have  been 
present  in  such  a  fauna  as  this,  composed  of  so  many  extinct 
species.  As  the  evidence  stands  at  present,  the  geological  record 
is  silent  as  to  man's  appearance  in  the  Pleistocene  age.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  he  will  ever  be  j)roved  to  have  lived  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world  at  that  remote  time,  since  of  all  the  European 
mammalia  then  alive  only  one  has  survived  to  our  own  days. 
Nevertheless,  the  arrival  of  one  solitary  living  species  marks  the 
dawn  of  that  order  of  nature  to  which  man  belongs,  and  in  which, 
in  the  succeeding  Pleistocene  age,  he  formed  the  central  and  most 
imposing  figure." 
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Bat  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  evidence  at  this  point  is 
most  precarious.  Dr.  Geikie  (Prehistoric  Europe,  p.  343) 
tells  us  that  in  Upper  Pliocene  beds  at  St.  Prest,  there 
were  found  in  1863  some  bones  of  elephants  and  rhinoceros 
which  seemed  to  have  been  handled  by. man;  and  subse- 
quently the  Abb^  Bourgeois  discovered  some  flakes  of 
flint.  But  these  gravel-beds,  -  although  they  are  usually 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Pliocene,  are  by  some  com- 
petent authorities  held  to  be  rather  of  early  Pleistocene 
age ;  to  be  equivalent,  in  short,  to  the  preglacial  deposits 
which  underlie  the  boulder-clay  of  Cromer.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  may  be  even  of  interglacial  age, 
for  their  mammalian  remains  agree  closely  with  those  of 
the  interglacial  strata  of  Mont  Perrier. 

We  think  that  we  are  ready  to  receive  without  prejudice 
anything  which  Dr.  Geikie  or  Mr.  Dawkins  can  really  tell 
us  about  this  far-distant  antiquity,  though  they  differ  so 
much  upon  important  points.  But  when  we  are  told  that 
the  same  deposits  may  be  "pliocene,"  *' early  pleistocene," 
or  "interglacial"  periods  separated,  according  to  their 
theories,  by  thousands  of  years,  we  feel  that  we  are 
standing  in  very  slippery  places  indeed.  Like  one  unused 
to  leap  over  the  crevasse,  or  to  slide  down  the  ice  toward 
a  chasm,  we  feel  somewhat  unsafe  upon  ground  like  this. 
Besides,  we  think  that  the  reports  of  fragments  of  pottery 
having  been  found  in  connection  with  Palseolithic  man  have 
been  too  readily  set  down  as  unsubstantiated,  or  "  acci- 
dental.'* Nearly  all  the  evidence  of  Palaeolithic  man  is 
supplied  by  worked  flints.  Human  remains  are  as  scarce 
and  as  "  accidental "  as  the  fragments  of  pottery.  It 
looks,  therefore,  too  much  like  working  from  a  theory  to 
assume  that  primitive  man  was  ignorant  of  the  ceramic 
art  because  he  was  too  low  in  culture  to  have  practised  it. 
This  is  the  very  point  which  requires  to  be  known.  If 
pottery  is  seldom  present  in  the  earliest  remains,  so  are 
human  bones :  why  should  the  occasional  appearance  of 
the  one  be  classed  as  "  accidental,"  and  not  the  other  ? 

But  we  now  come  to  the  final  portion  of  the  great  Ter- 
tiary era.  It  has  been  called  the  Pleistocene  period, 
because  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  peculiar  to 
it  are  so  nearly  those  of  the  strictly  human  epoch.  It 
may  be  said  to  come  down  to  historic  times,  though  it 
goes  back,  according  to  Dr.  Geikie  and  others,  some 
200,000  years.    During  the  lapse  of  this  vast  period  there 
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were  great  changes  in  the  European  geography  and  climate. 
Since  we  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  those  who 
think  man  existed  before  the  Pleistocene  age,  it  will  be  seen 
how  extreme  an  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  human  race. 
Dr.  Oeikie  seems  pretty  confident  that  man  was  in  our 
part  of  the  world  in  the  middle  of  the  Pleistocene  period, 
and  is  not  disinclined  to  allow  him  a  yet  earlier  advent. 
These  are  his  conclusions  : 

"  Although  relics  or  remains  of  Palaeolithic  man  have  never 
yet  been  discovered  in  deposits  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
of  preglacial  age ;  yet  geologists  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
he  arrived  in  our  latitude  as  early  at  least  as  the  old  extinct 
mammals  which  were  his  congeners  all  through  the  Pleistocene 
period.  That  he  lived  in  England  during  the  interglacial  epoch 
cannot  be  any  longer  doubted,  and  since  his  relics  are  met  with 
not  only  in  the  oldest  Pleistocene  river  alluvia,  but  also  in  the 
lowest  accumulations  in  our  caves,  some  of  which  are  almost  cer- 
tainly of  preglacial  age,  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  most 
probably  in  occupation  of  England  before  the  advent  of  the  first 
glacial  epoch  seems,  in  the  highest  degree,  likely  to  be  true. 
Some,  indeed,  will  have  it  that  he  entered  Europe  in  Pliocene 
times,  which  is,  A  p-iori,  not  improbable." — Prehistoric  EuropCy 
p.  343. 

Dr.  Geikie  does  not  tell  us  how  it  is  that  '^  some  persons 
will  have  it "  that  man  entered  Europe  before  the  Pleisto- 
cene period,  when,  as  he  himself  shows  us,  there  are  no 
traces  of  him  in  our  latitude  then,  and  the  alleged  indica- 
tions of  him  are  so  doubtful.  We  are  fearfid  that  the 
determination  to  "have  it"  so  has  influenced  the  judg- 
ment of  many  upon  this  question.  But  we  must  pass  on 
to  a  brief  review  of  what  is  brought  forward  in  evidence 
of  the  supposed  indubitable  presence  of  man  at  this  distant 
period. 

The  Pleistocene  or  Tertiary  period,  as  it  has  also  been 
denominated,  was  co-extensive  with  the  glacial  times.  In 
geography,  Europe  continued  to  be  for  some  time  what  it 
had  been  during  the  Pliocene  era.  What  is  now  Britain 
and  Ireland  went  out  into  the  Atlantic,  probably  as  far  as 
the  line  where  its  bed  suddenly  descends  from  600  fathoms 
to  a  much  greater  depth.  There  was  a  land  connection 
probably  with  America,  certainly  with  the  Continent ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  was  bridged  over,  allowing  animals  to 
emigrate  from  Northern  Africa  to  Southern  Europe.  This 
really  means,  that  the  land  of  Western  Europe  was  some 
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hundreds  of  feet  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than 
at  present. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  the  later  Pliocene 
age  there  are  evidences,  in  the  molluscs  inhabiting  both 
sea  and  land,  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  life  yet  trace- 
able, that  the  climate  was  going  back.  The  tropical  seasons 
which  had  long  prevailed,  and  had  permitted  the  palm  and 
the  cypress  to  flourish  in  southern  Britain,  were  passing 
away,  and  a  more  sober  temperature  advancing.  By 
annual  and  periodical  degrees  this  cold  advanced  until 
glaciers  filled  the  northern  seas.  The  returning  summers 
were  not  able  to  melt  the  ever-encroaching  fields  of  ice, 
and  at  length  its  broad  sheets  covered  the  whole  of  the 
northern  world.  It  buried  the  valleys  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  all  the  hollows  of  the  Baltic.  It  descended  at 
length  into  Germany  as  far  as  Berlin.  It  covered  Bussia 
down  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  North  America  the  same 
mantle  of  ice  spread  itself  over  both  sea  and  land  until 
it^  reached  similar  latitudes.  In  Scotland  all  but  the 
highest  hills  were  hidden  under  the  mer-de-glace.  In 
many  places  the  glaciers  must  have  been  8,000  feet  thick. 
This  frozen  sea,  with  its  outriding  masses,  ever  on  the 
move,  went  grinding  over  the  country,  carrying  everything 
loose  before  it  or  with  it;  and,  joined  by  Scandinavian 
ice,  threatened  to  erase  this  part  of  Europe  from  under 
heaven. 

It  is  certain  that  the  destruction  must  have  been  im- 
mense. As  the  glacier  glided  down  the  valley  it  fixed  its 
icy  talons  into  the  soil  and  earth  which  clothed  the  hill- 
sides, and,  as  it  went  to  a  lower  level,  drew  everything 
with  it  except  the  solid  rock,  which  alone  resisted  its 
tremendous  energy.  Fragments  of  the  rocks  also  were 
continually  falling  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  or 
into  its  cavities,  to  be  carried  forward  on  the  moraine,  to 
slip  into  some  crevasse  not  far  from  its  original  home,  or, 
perchance,  to  reach  the  terminus  of  the  glacier,  and  then 
to  sail  off  with  the  iceberg,  or  ice-raft,  to  some  resting- 
place  in  the  sea,  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
site  of  its  origin.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
the  heads  and  peaks  of  our  British  hills  are  bare.  The 
same  process  which  has  divested  the  Matterhom  and  Mont 
Blanc  of  its  earthy  covering,  has  unclothed  Ben  Lomond, 
Skiddaw,  and  Snowdon. 

Agassiz  first  suggested  ice  as  the    agent  which  had 
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denuded  the  hills  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  phenomena  to  those  of  Switzerland  imme- 
diately strock  his  practised  eye,  and  all  observations  since 
have  bnt  confirmed  his  theory.  The  peculiar  motion  to 
which  sheets  of  ice  are  subject,  whether  as  a  glacier  packed 
between  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  in  a  wide  sheet  like 
that  which  now  covers  Greenland,  is  the  power  which  has 
dispossessed  so  much  of  our  territory  of  its  pristine 
covering.  The  late  Dr.  Forbes  attributed  this  motion  to  a 
certain  viscosity  in  ice,  a  semi-fluid  condition  like  that  of 
treacle  remaining  in  it ;  but  further  reflection  has  brought 
the  opinion  that  the  heat  on  the  surface>  the  friction  on 
the  sides  of  the  mass,  gravitation,  and  other  powers 
prevent  the  permanent  consolidation  of  ice.  Except  for 
this  tendency  and  liability  to  motion,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  would  grow  up  to  the  summits.  But  marks  and 
signals  are  set  up  at  various  parts  of  the  valleys  which 
show  that  the  stubborn  masses  are  moving  on.  E  pur 
86  muove  applies  to  many  things  in  our  world  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  be  monuments  of  stability  and  com- 
posure. Even  the  hardened  and  solid  glacier  comes  under 
the  influence  of  this  law. 

But  a  very  important  inquiry  arises  here  respecting 
the  causes  of  so  great  a  change  in  climate  as  is  here 
supposed.  In  the  Eocene  times  the  climate  was  nearly 
tropical.  Evidences  of  a  once  temperate  climate  are  found 
in  the  farthest  North.  Limestones  with  fossil  corals  and 
extinct  chambered  shells — now  represented  by  the  Nautilus 
of  the  Pacific — are  found  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  But  how 
the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  should  have 
suffered  so  vast  a  change  between  the  Eocene  and  the 
Glacial  times  has  been  a  very  great  difl&culty.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  the  change  was  owing  to  the  gradual  cooling 
of  the  planet  from  its  originally  heated  condition ;  but  this 
has  been  given  up,  partly  because  there  are  traces  of 
ice-action  in  the  older  strata,  and  partly  because  in  the 
Pleistocene  period  there  were  several  alternations.  Another 
speculation  was  that  the  earth  in  her  course  through  space 
passes  through  regions  varying  in  heat ;  and  another,  that 
the  elevation  of  lands  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
had  tended  to  change  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
Cognate  with  this  last  was  Sir  C.  Lyell's  supposition  that 
such  a  difference  might  take  place  if  lands  were  massed 
near  the  pole  instead  of  near  the  equator. 
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The  most  recent  opinion  is  that  which  has  been  ably 
vindicated  by  Mr.  GroU,  is  accepted  substantially  by  Mr. 
B.  Dawkins,  and  is  carefully  expounded  by  Dr.  Geikie.  It 
is  based  upon  astronomical  calculations  which  show  that 
"  extreme  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  combined  with 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  would  confer  upon  oar 
hemisphere  long  periods  of  continuous  summer,  separated 
by  long  periods  of  continuous  arctic  winter."  It  is  known 
that  the  earth's  orbit  becomes  in  long  periods  more  circular 
or  more  elliptical.  It  is  now  tending  to  the  circular  form, 
and  will  need  some  thousands  of  years  to  reach  its 
maximum  of  ellipticity.  At  that  time  the  earth  will  be 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  miles  farther  from  the  sun 
in  aphelion  than  at  present ;  and  that  part  of  the  world 
which  then  happens  to  have  its  winter  in  aphelion  will 
most  likely  pass  through  the  conditions  of  the  glacial 
age.  Our  winters  now  take  place  when  the  earth  is  in 
perihelion,  that  is,  when  we  are  nearest  to  the  sun.  But 
by  another  change  this  relation  of  our  hemisphere  to 
the  sun  is  continually  modified.  By  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  the  period  of  equal  day  and  night  comes  eighty 
minutes  earlier  every  year.  In  the  course  of  time  this  will 
draw  the  summer  solstice  nearer  to  perihelion,  and  the 
seasons  will  greatly  change.  When  this  process  also  has 
attained  its  maximum  it  will  be  reversed,  and  there  will 
be  as  gradual  a  retreat  to  the  present  state  of  things.  But 
it  will  be  seen  that  if  this  effect  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  should  ever  coincide  with  the  change  which  puts 
our  winter  into  aphelion  it  would  doubtless  give  intensity 
to  both  summer  and  winter.  Astronomers  allow  that  such 
periods  have  existed  during  the  last  250,00ft  years,  a  little 
later  than  the  beginning  of  which  Dr.  Geikie  would  date 
the  dawn  of  the  great  glacial  era. 

The  evidences  of  the  action  of  ice  on  the  surface  of 
Britain,  north  of  the  Thames,  are  familiar  and  universal. 
When  the  loose,  superficial  accumulations  are  cleared 
away,  the  rocks  are  found  to  be  ground  and  polished,  and 
the  lines  of  abrasion  usually  run  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  that  of  the  valley  in  which  they  occur.  In  going  up 
the  glens  you  find  the  rougher  faces  of  the  rocks  turned 
together,  but  in  returning  you  see  that  all  have  been 
smoothed  and  levelled.  The  corners,  sides,  and  hollows 
of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  heaps  of  miscellaneous  land 
detritus, — the  stones  packed  in  sand  or  clay,  bearing  every 
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character  of  the  moraines  yet  formed  by  glaciers.  The 
stones  or  rock  fragments  are  marked  with  strisB,  or  engraved 
lines,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  attrition  received  when 
they  were  frozen  fast  in  ice,  yet  forced  to  move  on  with 
the  glacier.  In  Scotland  and  England  the  only  deposit 
left  by  the  most  ancient  glaciers  is  a  tough,  clayey,  stony 
amalgam,  called  till  by  the  geologists,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  deposit  made  by  the  muddy  water  which  filtered 
through  and  circulated  beneath  the  ice.  The  stones  in  it 
are  not  so  much  rounded  as  in  later  boulder-clay.  Where 
found,  it  is  always  next  the  rocks ;  though  in  many  places 
it  has  been  worn  away,  or  covered  by  the  gravel  or  sand  of 
later  times. 

After  the  climax  of  this  primary  and  pre-eminent  glacial 
period,  we  are  told  that  the  intensity  of  the  cold  dis- 
appeared, water  flowed  over  the  lands  instead  of  ice,  and 
creatures  which  could  not  inhabit  the  country  during 
absolutely  arctic  conditions  returned.  These  interglacial 
seasons  are  those  in  which  Dr.  Geikie  thinks  that  there  is 
some  certainty  of  the  arrival  of  ancient  man  in  our  country. 
No  traces  of  PalsBolithic  man  have  ever  been  found  in  Scot- 
land, but  this  is  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  the  whole 
period  in  those  regions.  However,  in  the  middle,  inter- 
glacial times,  when  Britain  had  not  lost  its  connection 
with  the  Continent,  this  interesting  but  half-mythical 
creature  found  his  way  into  Middlesex,  Devonshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  We  are  told  that  he  had  to  defend  himself 
against  tigers,  hyenas,  hippopotami,  rhinoceri,  and  bears, 
which  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  the 
remains  of  this  poor  fugitive.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of 
him  but  flints  and  bone-implements.  He  dwelt  "in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth."  He  is  not  credited  with  any 
knowledge  of  metals  or  pottery,  though  the  later  tribes  of 
the  race  had  considerable  artistic  skill,  and  could  sketch 
the  figures  of  the  horse,  the  mammoth,  and  the  reindeer, 
on  their  instruments ;  and  he  finally  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  Europe  after  a  great  submergence  of  the  land, 
leaving  no  record  of  his  history  but  a  few  scattered  imple- 
ments of  flint  and  bone. 

Such  remains  of  the  old  stone  period  have  been  found  in 
two  principal  positions  in  Britain — ^in  caves  and  in  river- 
gravels.  Of  the  old  caves — such  as  Brixham,  Kent's  Hole, 
and  Kirkdale — ^we  need  not  say  much.  Here,  beneath  six 
or  twelve  inches  of  stalagmite,  and  beneath  successive 
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floors  of  it,  have  been  found  flints  with  the  remains  of 
hyenas,  and  other  extinct  animals.  Few  fragments  of 
human  bodies  have  been  found.  The  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Cave  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  the  most 
complete  and  careful  in  recent  years  in  England.  The 
expectations  of  those  who  looked  for  convincing  evidences 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  to  be  derived  from  it  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  On  the  obscure  history  of  the  Palaeolithic  human 
being  it  has  thrown  no  light  whatever;  for  every  dark 
comer  of  its  ample  interior  has  replied  to  the  searcher, 
"  he  is  not  in  me."  Wherever  else  he  may  have  been, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  PalsBolithic  man  was  here.  At 
the  highest  floor  of  the  cave  were  found  some  interesting 
Boman  and  early  British  relics.  Below  came  Neolithic 
specimens,  including  flint  and  ornamented  bones.  Under 
this  was  a  cave-earth,  with  traces  of  bear  and  reindeer ; 
and  lower  yet,  below  laminated  clay  with  boulders  in  it, 
came  another  cave-earth  with  relics  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  There  were  here  some 
bones  that  might  have  been  hacked  by  man ;  but  a  fibula 
also  discovered  there  after  some  years  of  suspense  has  at 
last  been  set  down  as  belonging  to  a  cave-bear,  and  not  to 
man.  Direct  evidence,  therefore,  of  man's  presence  in  that 
part  of  Britain  in  interglacial  times  is  yet  wanting. 

The  whole  history  of  this  cave  is  easily  traced.  At 
first  it  was  a  den  of  hyenas,  who  brought  in  the  bones  of 
the  larger  mammalia.  Then  a  glacier  filled  the  valley, 
and  silted  into  the  cave  the  laminated  clay.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  glaciers  it  was  again  occupied  by  wild  beasts, 
who  were  succeeded  by  the  men  of  the  new  stone-age,  the 
earliest  human  inhabitants  of  Northern  Britain.  Finally, 
in  Bomano-Geltic  times,  it  was  a  home  for  fugitives,  who  left 
the  dress  ornaments  and  other  articles. 

If  this  cave,  however,  has  not  done  much  to  evince  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  man,  and  his  gradual  progress  from 
the  lowest  savage,  if  not  animal  conditions,  other  evidence, 
it  is  alleged,  is  most  extensive  and  various.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  implements  found  in  the  Brixham  cave 
were  brought  in  by  streams  when  the  waterJevel  was  eighty 
feet  higher  than  at  present.  Other  remains  are  found  in 
river-gravels  in  the  south  of  England,  which  could  only 
have  been  deposited  when  the  streams  were  one  hundred 
feet  higher  than  at  present.  Kindred  testimony  is  adduced 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.    In  most  cases  the 
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flints  are  found  with  remains  of  long-since  extinct  animals, 
snch  as  the  mammoth,  the'  reindeer,  and  cave-bear.  The 
men  in  France,  however,  who  are  associated  with  the 
reindeer,  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  different  stage  of 
cnltare  from  those  who  lived  with  the  mammoth.  They 
were  fond  of  ornamenting  their  weapons  with  drawings  of 
animals,  some  of  which  are  very  respectable  sketches. 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  argues  with  much  ingenuity  that  they 
were  the  same  race  as  the  Eskimos,  who  still  dwell 
with  the  reindeer,  and  ornament  their  implements  with  ' 
drawings.  Such  a  race,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  occupying  the  lowest  place  in  the  human  scale ;  and  if 
ingenious  enough  to  fabricate  and  adorn  weapons  of  bone, 
why, should  they  not  have  had  pottery?  Moreover,  the 
evidence  clearly  proves  that  they  were  as  far  removed  from 
all  ape  tribes  as  men  now.  To  prove  the  Simian  relation- 
ship, it  is  clear  that  we  must  go  back  to  Miocene  times,  or 
even  earlier,  as  the  period  of  man's  first  appearance. 

The  existence,  then,  and  the  history  of  this  shadowy 
mortal  called  *'  Palaeolithic  man,"  requires  further  proof 
and  elucidation.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  really  his  sponsor, 
and  has  given  him  his  name ;  but  every  one  knows  how 
determined  and  enthusiastic  he  is  in  opposition  to  tradi- 
tional views.  The  subject  will  and  must  come  in  time  to 
be  discussed  without  prejudice,  especially  without  that 
strong  prejudice  which  insists  that  man's  original  con- 
dition was  that  of  the  brute.  In  one  respect  the  theory 
approximates  to  the  Scripture  story  of  antediluvian  man. 
The  long  era  of  many  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
the  ancient  tribes  ran  through  their  history,  was  closed  by 
a  great  submergence,  which  affected  not  only  most  of 
Europe,  but  also  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Mediterranean,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea, 
lost  the  land  elevations  which  formerly  connected  Malta 
with  North  Africa,  and  Britain  with  the  Continent.  The 
British  area  was  reduced  far  within  its  present  limits,  and 
its  Atlantic  extension  then  surrendered  has  never  been 
recovered.  The  waters  of  this  submergence  have  been 
traced  to  500  feet  above  the  present  sea-level  in  Scotland^ 
and  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet  in  Wales.  With  this  great 
flood,  it  is  said.  Palaeolithic  man  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  creation.  No  trace  of  his  buildings  remain ;  everything 
has  vanished  except  a  few  of  the  weapons  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  hunting  and  fishing.    It  is  not  known  that  he  was  a 
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cannibal,  though  he  sometimes  met  with  a  violent  death* 
He  is  credited  with  having  acquired  an  improved  culture, 
and  even  considerable  art,  in  the  later  glacial  times.  But 
his  career  of  progress  was  cut  short  by  a  deluge.  In  this 
he  is  like  the  antediluvian  of  Scripture,  only  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  was  a  sudden  and  temporary  event,  which 
arose  and  culminated  in  six  months.  The  submergence 
which  closed  the  history  of  the  old  stone-period  occupied 
many  centuries  in  its  rise  and  fall.  Moreover,  the  flood  of 
Noah  occurred  about  5,000  years  ago,  whilq  the  Neolithic 
period  which  followed  the  submergence  referred  ^to  is 
supposed  by  some  to  go  back  at  least  40,000  years. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  his  recently-published  handbook 
(Anthropology,  p.  83),  very  prudently  suggests  caution  in 
our  estimates  on  this  subject.  He  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  distance  ot  the  mammoth  period :  *'  Some  geologists 
have  suggested  20,000  years,  while  others  say  100,000  or 
more,  but  these  are  guesses,  made  where  there  is  no  scale  to 
reckon  time  by.  It  is  safest  to  be  content  at  present  to 
regard  it  as  a  geological  period,  lying  back  out  of  the 
region  of  chronology.'*  ^d  again,  in  speaking  of  the 
PalfiBolithic  implements,  he  says  (p.  29),  "  They  must  have 
been  deposited  in  a  former  period,  when  the  condition  of 
land  or  water  was  different  from  what  it  is  now.  How  far 
this  state  of  things  was  due  to  the  valleys  not  being  cut 
out  to  their  present  depth,  or  to  the  rivers  being  larger 
from  heavier  rainfall,  would  be  raising  too  difficult  geolo- 
gical questions  to  be  discussed  here." 

From  these  remarks  it  is  very  evident  how  great  an 
uncertainty  yet  surrounds  this  subject,  and  this  is  shown 
by  the  great  differences  between  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr. 
Geikie  on  important  points.  The  following  instance  wiU 
also  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  applying  these  theories  to 
actual  facts.  In  a  cave  near  Sorde,  in  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  there  was  found  a  skull  with  other  human  re- 
mains, and  some  forty  teeth  of  bears,  with  three  lion's 
teeth  perforated  for  a  necklace.  According  to  position,  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  cave,  and  with  the  superincumbent 
matters  upon  them,  these  articles  were  Palseolithic.  But 
Geikie  puts  the  beginning  of  the  later  Neolithic  period 
seventy  centuries  back ;  we  must,  then,  make  allowance  for 
the  time  of  the  great  submergence  which  closed  the  older 
period,  and  this  would  require  some  thousands  of  years ; 
and  then  go  some  distance  into  the  former  age  to  .find  lions 
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in  the  Pyrenees.  Now,  is  it  credible  that  100,000  years 
ago  there  were  men  and  women  in  Europe  who  wore  neck- 
laces, lighted  iires,  snbdned  lions,  made  ornaments  of  their 
teeth,  and  even  engraved  the  teeth  with  figures  of  animals? 
If  we  could  admit  the  existence  of  a  pre-Adamite, — half 
ape  and  half  man, — at  such  a  time  ;  this  conceited  artist 
who  took  the  portraits  of  mammoths  and  reindeer,  and 
wore  lion's  teeth  about  him  to  guard  him  from  evil  spirits, 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  likely  a  thousand  centu- 
ries since. 

Mr.  Dawkins  also  doubts  if  any  interments  are  PalsBo- 
lithic.  In  order  to  throw  doubt  on  this,  he  denies  that 
the  famous  skulls  of  Engist  and  Neanderthal  are  PalsB- 
olithic,  because  pottery  ^as  found  with  them ;  and  this  is 
a  sign  of  the  later,  or  Neolithic,  age.  When  we  call  to 
mind  the  use  which  was  made  of  these  skulls  some  fifteen 
jears  ago  at  the  time  they  were  first  exhibited,  discussed, 
and  reasoned  from  in  the  pages  of  Lyell,  Huxley,  Page, 
iind  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  and  now  find  that  they  are  cast 
aside  as  Neolithic  to  suit  new  theories,  we  feel  that  they 
■do  not  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  the  consistency  of 
anthropologists.  We  suspected  then  that  these  crania 
were  too  capacious  to  suit  the  Simian  theory ;  and  so  it 
has  proved. 

Respecting  the  diligent  carefulness  of  Dr.  Geikie  in  the 
collection  of  facts  which  bear  upon  the  succession  of  the 
glacial  and  post-glacial  deposits,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  has  closely  followed  the  observations  of  the  most 
practised  geologists  in  Britain,  Germany,  France,  America, 
and  other  countries.  He  has  succeeded  in  presenting  in 
most  intelligent  form  the  marvels  of  the  ages  which  pre- 
ceded or  attended  the  introduction  of  man  into  our  quarter 
of  the  globe.  He  shows  that  the  traces  of  the  action  of  ice 
about  the  same  period  are  palpable  everywhere  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Until  recently  it  was  doubted  if  it 
had  covered  Germany,  but  that  doubt  has  been  dismissed. 
Southern  Eussia  is  covered  with  the  Loess  which  the  glacial 
rivers  sent  down  the  channels  of  the  Don,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  Volga.  Appearances  in  North  America  show  that 
the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  those  regions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Dr.  Geikie's  conclusions  : 

"All  Northern  Europe  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
in  England,  and  to  even  a  lower  latitude  in  Germany,  was  covered 
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with  an  ice-eheet,  the  terminal  front  of  which,  as  we  gather  hj 
following  the  limits  reached  by  the  debris  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
gradually  turned  away  to  the  N.£.  and  N.,  passing  by  Noy|;orody 
and  Nikolsk  to  the  Tchesskaja  Gulf.  The  limited  extension  of 
the  ice-sheet  in  an  easterly  direction  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
smaller  8now-&ll  in  those  regions,  as  was  the  case  in  the  com- 
paratively rainless  track  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Eocky^ 
Mountains.  But  the  greater  humidity  and  cold  are  evinced  by  the 
presence  in  the  Urals  of  moraines,  which  tell  of  glaciers  having 
been  where  there  are  now  none.  At  the  same  time  the  Alps, 
and  all  the  considerable  hilly  tracks  of  Central  Europe,  supported 
mers-de^lace,  many  of  which  flowed  out  from  the  mountain-valleys 
to  almost  inconceivable  distances  upqn  the  low  grounds.  Evenu 
within  the  Mediterranean  region,  glaciers  of  considerable  size 
existed  in  valleys  where  no  perennial  ice  now  appears. . .  .  Every- 
where the  forces  of  denudation  were  energetically  at  work. .  .  ^ 
Seindeer  and  musk-sheep  were  at  one  time  occupants  of  Southern 
France,  the  woolly  elephant  lived  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the 
glutton  frequented  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  marmots  and 
tailless  hares  came  down  to  the  low  grounds  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  Northern  Italy.  I  also  mentioned  that  traces  of  an  arctic- 
flora  had  been  met  with  at  various  points  in  the  low  grounds  of 
Central  Europe,  that  pines  and  other  trees  of  Alpine  habitats 
formerly  grew  upon  the  plains  of  France,  and  at  the  latitude 
of  Paris.  In  all  this  we  see  that  the  Pleistocene  age  and  the  Ice 
age  are  closely  bound  together." — Prehist.  Eur,,  p.  247. 

The  existence  and  prevalence  of  ice  over  Northern 
Europe  seem,  then,  to  be  abundantly  proved,  and  are 
generally  allowed.  But  there  is  still  space  for  controversy 
upon  the  details  of  the  glacial  age.  Both  Mr.  Dawkins 
and  Dr.  Geikie  agree  in  assuming  that,  after  the  glaciers 
had  reached  the  highest  point,  there  came  a  period  of 
softer  temperature,  and  that  this  was  again  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  glaciers,  though  not  to  their  former  magni- 
tude. Other  geologists  maintain  that  the  glacial  time  was 
not  thus  divided ;  but  that  after  the  warmer  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  seasons,  the  climate  gradually  refrigerated,  until 
it  reached  its  maximum  cold,  since  which  period  the  reign 
of  ice  has  not  been  restored.  One  great  difiSculty  arises 
from  the  association  of  remains  of  such  very  different 
animals  in  the  caves.  Mr.  Dawkins  thinks  he  overcomes 
the  difficulty  by  a  theory  of  migration ;  and  this  is  what 
he  says : 

**  The  climate  was  severe  in  the  north  and  warm  in  the  south, 
while  in  the  middle  zone,  comprising  France,  Germany  and  the 
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"greater  part  of  Britain,  the  winters  were  cold,  and  the  summers 
warm  as  in  middle  Asia  and  North  America,  where  large  tracts  of 
land  extend  from  the  polar  region  towards  the  equator.  In  the 
summer  time  the  southern  species  would  pass  northward,  and 
in  the  winter  time  the  northern  would  swing  southward,  and 
vthus  occupy  at  different  times  of  the  year  the  same  tract  of  ground, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  the  elks  and  the  reindeer.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  southern  animals  migrated  from 
the  Mediterranean  area  as  far  as  the  north  of  Yorkshire  in  the  same 
year,  or  the  northern  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean.  There 
were  secular  changes  of  climate,  and  while  the  cold  was  at  its 
maximum  the  arctic  animals  arrived  at  the  southern  limit,  and 
while  it  was  at  its  maximum  the  spotted  hyaena  and  hippopotamus 
roamed  to  their  northern  limit,  and  their  remains  moth  of 
northern  and  southern  groups]  are  mingled  together  under  con- 
editions  which  prove  them  to  Have  been  cotemporaries.  In  some 
•of  the  caverns,  such  as  that  of  Kirkdale,  the  hyaena  preyed  upon 
the  reindeer  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  hippopotamus 
.at  another." — Early  Biitain,  p.  114. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  there 
should  be  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  wonder  is  that  the 
fiubject  has  been  so  far  elucidated  as  it  really  has  been. 
Like  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  forgotten 
languages,  the  alphabet,  vocabulary,  and  grammar  of 
these  earth-records  have  had  to  be  recovered  by  gradual 
industry  emphasised  by  many  a  failare  and  mistake.  If  a 
iew  intelligible  utterances  are  at  last  issuing  from  these 
tombs  of  a  past,  far  older  than  that  of  all  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho,  we  may  be  thankful.  But  some  part  of  the 
testimony  is  yet  enigmatical  and  mysterious.  And  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  parts  of  this  problem  is  that 
which  relates  to  this  collocation  of  animals  of  widely 
different  habitudes  in  the  same  geological  position.  The 
hippopotamus,  now  confined  to  Africa,  has  been  buried  with 
the  reindeer,  now  segregated  to  Lapland.  The  remains  of 
ihe  lion  and  the  hyaena  are  found  not  far  from  those  of  the 
arctic  musk-sheep.  This  difficulty  has  given  rise  to  various 
speculations,  but  none  of  these  can  pretend  to  have  supplied 
4he  needful  explanation.  Dr.  Geikie  gives  ample  reason 
for  rejecting  the  theory  of  migration  which  Mr.  Dawkins 
•advances.  He  says  (Prehistoric  Europe,  65) :  "  The 
iiypothesis  of  violently  contrasted  summer  and  winter, 
which  some  writers  have  supported,  is  seen  to  have  no 
foundation  of  fact."  He  admits  that  the  opinions  of 
experts  greatly  differ  upon  the  whole  subject.    "  Professor 
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Prestwich  has  maintaiiied  that  the  ossiferous  and  Palfldo-^ 
lithic  river  deposits  were  accnmolated  under  colder  con- 
ditions than  the  present,  while  an  opinion  exactly  opposite 
has  been  supported  by  several  French  writers"  (ibid)^ 
Against  the  supposition  of  animal  migrations,  he  also 
mentions  the  fact  that  not  only  the  larger  animals  must 
have  removed  themselves,  but  also  the  smaller  creatures, 
and  even  the  molluscs  and  plants.  He  therefore  urges 
that  the  changes  took  place  throughout  extended  periods, 
during  which  the  climate  was  brought  now  to  milder,  and 
then  again  to  severer,  conditions.  But  this  does  not 
explain  how  the  remains  are  found  in  such  close  proximity, 
if  the  animals  were  not  contemporaneous,  but  had  posses- 
sion of  the  country  at  intervals,  separated,  perhaps,  by 
centuries.  If,  again,  it  is  asserted  that  the  remains  are 
not  in  their  original  position,  but  have  been  carried  off  by 
water  from  their  first  resting-places,  have  been  reasserted,, 
and  then  deposited  in  promiscuous  arbitrariness  where 
they  are  now  found,  it  only  leaves  the  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

On  entering  upon  the  Neolithic  times,  we  occupy  much, 
surer  ground.  These  more  recent  relics  are  much  more 
abundant  and  diversified.  The  existence  of  races  can  be 
demonstrated  by  something  more  than  a  few  scattered 
flints.  The  men  of  these  later  times  have  left  us  their 
tombs  and  skeletons ;  their  utensils  of  the  battle  and  the 
chase ;  the  hearths  round  which  they  clustered ;  the  lake 
and  pit  dwellings  where  they  spent  their  humble  lives ;  the 
cloth  they  wove,  with  relics  of  their  spinninc  and  weaving 
apparatus.  The  animals  also  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated are  the  familiar  forms  of  the  ol,  horse,  sheep,  and 
dog ;  while  the  strange  figures  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  hysena  have  passed  away. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  Dr.  Geikie  ventures  to 
do,  that  while  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  pass  into 
each  other  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  there  is  no  con- 
nection to  be  traced  between  the  older  and  the  later  stone- 
periods.  The  men  of  the  older  era  had,  at  least,  the  art 
of  chipping  flints;  and  the  modes  of  manipulation  almost 
exactly  correspond,  although  the  workmanship  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  inferior.  Besides,  they  fashioned  instruments 
of  bone,  and  were  not  insensible  to  the  charm?  of  personal 
ornamentation.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ISeolithic 
man  would  commence  where  his  predecessor  had  left  off^ 
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nnlesB  he  had  been  acquainted  mth  his  prodactions.  The 
choice  of  the  same  material,  and  the  use  of  a  similar  art, 
seem  to  point  to  some  close  fellowship  between  them.  But  it 
mast  never  be  forgotten  that  prehistoric  remains  cannot  in- 
fallibly be  dated  by  the  artistic  development  which  they 
display.  Tet  this  has  been  forgotten  sometimes^  A  deposit 
with  ruder  relics  has  at  once  been  classed  with  the  more 
ancient,  and  the  presence  of  "  pottery  "  or  of  something 
more  suggestive  of  advancement  has  been  attributed  to  the 
later  period.  But  every  one  knows  that  many  portions  of 
mankind  are  still  in  the  stone  age,  and  others  have  not 
emerged  from  the  bronze.  Iron  was  not  used  by  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  yet  it  is  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Dawkins  has  some  interesting  speculations  re- 
specting the  first  race  of  the  prehistoric  people  of  Europe, 
that  is,  supposing  the  Palaeolithic  to  have  gone  before.  He 
thinks  they  were  of  the  Iberic  and  non-Aryan  race.  They 
were  small  in  stature,  of  dark  complexion,  and  ha4  some 
arts,  pottery  among  the  rest,  and  some  superstitions,  with 
sepulchral  rites.  How  they  came  by  their  arts  and  super- 
stitions, since  they  are  so  entirely  separated  from  their 
PalflBolithic  forerunners,  he  does  not  explain.  They  pene- 
trated into  every  part  of  the  continent  as  far  west  as 
Bute ;  but  the  Celtic  Aryans,  who  had  acquired  the  use  of 
bronze,  drove  this  Iberic  race  into  holes  and  comers.  The 
invasion  of  bronze  had  extended  to  Gaul  and  Spain  long 
before  it  had  reached  Britain.  The  later  portions  of  the 
bronze  period  are  marked  by  the  singular  lake-dwellings 
found  in  Switzerland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 
At  Kilmarnock  one  has  been  recently  explored  with 
interesting  results.  To  the  same  penod  belong,  most 
likely,  the  pit  dwellings  found  near  Ilkley,  and  Adel,  near 
Leeds ;  and  later  still,  the  barrows,  long  or  round,  which 
yet  remain  in  so  many  parts  of  our  islands.  The  stone 
circles  of  Eeswich  and  Stonehenge  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  age.  The  '*  kitchen-middens ''  of  Denmark  are 
usually  attributed  to  the  earlier  Neolithic  times. 

After  an  interesting  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  post- 
glacial and  most  modem  deposits  in  Scotland  and  the 
Continent,  Dr.  Geikie  says :  "  I  have  written  to  little  pur- 
pose, however,  if  the  phenomena  described  in  preceding 
chapters  have  failed  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the 
reader  that  the  advent  of  Neolithic  man  in  Europe  must 
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date  back  far  beyond  fifty  or  seventy  centuries  "  (Prekist. 
Eur.,  p.  658).    Yet  immediately  afterwards  he  adds : 

''Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  more  or  less  definite 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  later  prehistoric  period,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  a  greater  defimteness  will  not  some  day  be 
attained.  All  the  chronometers  which  have  hUherto  been  appealed 
to  by  geologists  are  somewhat  misleading  [the  italics  are  ours],  for  we 
cannot  assume  that  peat,  alluvia,  and  other  strata  have  attained 
their  present  thickness  at  the  same  rate  as  they  are  now  accreting. 
The  climatic  changes  of  the  past  must  likewise  be  taken  into  our 
calculations,  and  the  precise  effect  of  these  it  will  always  be  a  hard 
matter  to  compute." 

These  are  very  candid  words,  revealing  the  insecurity  of 
all  these  speculations  upon  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man. 
When  Dr.  Tylor  tells  ns  that  they  are  all  "  guesses  made 
where  there  is  no  scale  to  reckon  time  by,"  and  Dr.  Geikie 
can  only  say  that  ^'  the  chronometers  are  misleading,"  we 
conclude  that  conjectures  are  very  hazardous,  and  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  needs  to  be  greatly  improved, 
before  definite  assertions  can  be  made.  Mr.  Dawkins 
admits  that  the  formation  of  stalagmite — upon  which  so 
much  is  made  to  depend,  respecting  the  aged  PalsBolithic 
man — is  subject  to  the  utmost  variation. 

"  The  rate  of  accumulation  depends  upon  the  currents  of  air  in 
the  caves,  and  the  amount  of  water  passing  through  the  limestone, 
both  of  which  are  variable. ...  It  therefore  follows  that  very 
great  thicknesses  may  be  formed  in  a  short  time ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  take  a  long  series  of  centuries  to  form  a  thin 
layer  of  a  few  inches.  . .  .  We  do  not  know  the  length  of  the 
interval  separating  any  two  events  not  recorded  in  history,  nor 
are  we  possessed  of  any  natural  chronometer  by  which  to  fix  a 
date  in  the  historical  sense.  We  are  dealing  merely  with  time 
relative  and  not  with  time  absolute." — Early  Britain,  p.  265. 

While,  therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to  concede  that 
the  human  period  may  have  extended  into  the  past  farther 
than  it  was  supposed,  we  do  not  allow  that  the  actual  date 
of  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life  can  be  fixed  as  yet  by 
geological  discoveries.  The  distinction  that  is  assumed 
between  FalsBolithic  and  JbTeolithic  man,  and  between  the 
different  stages  of  the  Neolithic  j^eriod,  is  not  proved 
beyond  dispute.    Such  traces  of  ancient  men  as  have  been 

S resented  are  relics  of  his  art,  not  evidences  of  his  having 
ved  in  a  semi-brute  condition.     If  man  has  come  by 
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gradaal  development  from  animal  races,  no  signs  remain 
of  the  process.  If  snch  a  race  as  that  which  is  called 
FalaBolithic  existed  in  Western  Europe  200,000  years  ago, 
it  would  so  far  be  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution, 
though  it  would  make  the  preceding  stages  of  his  history 
still  more  difficult.  One  thing  seems  to  be  clear,  that  a 
very  large  number  of  those  who  have  pursued  the  inquiry, 
have  done  so  in  the  service  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  But 
the  observations  thus  collected  in  such  numbers,  and  their 
analysis  and  discussion  in  such  works  as  we  have  been 
reviewing,  will  undoubtedly  furnish  the  materials  for  more 
impartial  and  decisive  judgment  hereafter. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Dawlans  has  published  a  direct  pro- 
test against  some  of  the  views  advanced  by  Dr.  Geikie. 
He  alleges  that  Dr.  Geikie  has  asserted  the  existence  of 
human  remains  in  certain  Yorkshire  deposits  where  none 
are  to  be  found ;  and  that,  in  order  to  advance  his  peculiar 
views  of  the  interglacial  period,  he  has  ignored  the  rein- 
deer remains  which  belong  to  the  deposits  in  question. 
We  do  not  venture  to  arbitrate  between  these  contending 
authorities  on  the  very  grave  points  which  have  been 
raised ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  must  feel  that 
controversy  on  these  critical  subjects  brings  the  whole  case 
into  dispute.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  wait  for  further 
light.  There  is  no  theory,  as  yet,  which  can  account  for 
the  association  of  the  relics  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
reindeer  in  the  same  deposits:  and  as  this  association 
runs  completely  along  the  line  of  FalsBOZoic  remains,  more 
or  less,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  these  remains 
are  not  yet  understood. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  vast  extension  which 
archsBological  discoveries  have  given  to  human  history,  we 
may  again  remind  our  readers  that  this  extension  has  not 
been  made  necessary  by  the  result  of  such  observations  as 
are  described  in  the  above-mentioned  works.  Occasionally 
these  writers  speak  as  if  they  were  contending  against  an 
unchallenged  prejudice,  and  were  the  first  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  ancient  beliefs.  But  the  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  language,  and  in  Oriental  antiquities,  have  long  ago 
excited  and  promoted  speculation  on  this  subject.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  geologist  himself  has  been  stimulated 
to  labour  in  his  own  field  by  the  suggestions  of  antiquarian 
research  elsewhere.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  thirty 
dynasties  of  Egypt^  and  that  Bunsen  and  others  gave 
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15,000  years  as  the  age  of  the  pyramids.  But  more  recent 
criticism  has  brought  these  dynasties  into  a  few  contem* 
porary  kingdoms;  and  Canon  Bawlinson,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  later  learning  than  that  which  Bunsen  com- 
manded, can  trace  Egypt  no  farther  back  than  2,500  years 
B.C.  A  discrepancy  in  the  archives  of  the  earlier  nations 
like  that  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  Septuagint  shows  how  much  has  yet  to  be  done  by 
patient  criticism.  But  diligent  research,  which  has  so 
greatly  modified  some  archaeological  theories,  may,  in  turn, 
wonderfully  reduce  the  gigantic  speculations  concerning 
bygone  time,  to  which  Dr.  Geikie.and  others  are  now 
introducing  their  readers.  If  all  races,  languages^  and 
institutions  came  by  development,  through  the  slow  process 
of  natural  causes,  not  only  must  vast  eras  of  time  have 
been  occupied,  but  there  ought  to  be  abundant  and  well- 
defined  evidence  of  the  different  stages  of  the  progress. 
But,  as  it  is,  the  remains  are  not  abundant ;  and  those 
which  exist  only  represent  man  as  he  is  found  to-day.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  any  trace  remains  of  an  extinct 
human  species. 

While,  therefore,  we  do  not  repudiate  the  information 
which  has  been  furnished  in  recent  years  respecting  the 
continuity  of  nature,  the  succession  of  life-forms,  the  pro- 
longation backwards  of  the  history  of  the  cosmical  system, 
we  do  not  dread  its  permanent  bearing  upon  the  venerable 
teachings  of  Scripture.  If  some  facts  have  emerged  which 
seem  d&cult  to  explain  on  the  old  theories,  others  have 
been  presented  of  a  contrary  tendency.  The  doctrines  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  of  its  recent  origin  are 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries.  It  has 
certainly  not  been  shown,  as  yet,  that  the  forces  and 
appliances  of  nature,  without  a  Divine  intervention,  c<Aild 
produce  such  a  creature  as  man  is.  The  most  ancient 
traditions  of  civilisation  are  concentred  around  that 
Eastern  region  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  points  to  as  the 
cradle  of  the  race.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  could  not 
have  been  demonstrated,  as  it  can  now,  that  the  laaguages 
spoken  between  Iceland  and  Bengal  are  descended  from 
the  same  stock.  A  very  ingenious  article  has  lately  been 
published  in  the  Dublin  Beview  by  the  Boman  Gatholie 
Bishop  of  Clifton  on  the  first  thirty-four  verses  of  Genesis. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  hymn  of  ancient  Egypt  which 
Moses   introduced   into   his  history.    The  monumental 
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records,  and  other  authorities,  quoted  by  the  bishop,  refer 
to  the  dedication  of  each  day  of  the  week  in  separate 
worship;  and  he  thinks  that  the  hymn  belongs  to  the 
earliest  and  purest  period  of  the  religion  which  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Whether  the  hymn  is  due  to 
such  an  origin  or  not,  there  is  at  least  so  much  evidence 
furnished  of  a  simple,  theistic  worship  in  Egypt  in  the 
earliest  period,  confirming  other  testimony  to  '*  the  heaven 
which  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  which  was  vividly 
near  to  the  primitive  peoples. 

Upon  the  momentous  character  of  the  theological  in- 
terests which  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Scripture 
records  we  scarcely  intended  to  speak.  We  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  say  that  it  would  imperil  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  our  conceptions  of  man's  relation  to  God,  of 
the  nature  of  revelation,  and  of  the  place  of  the  atonement 
in  the  Divine  order,  if  the  Book  of  Genesis  were  laid  aside 
as  mere  myth  and  legend.  The  Bible  is  one  book ;  though 
given  in  *'  many  portions,"  its  subject  is  one.  That  subject 
is  the  redemption  of  the  world.  This  ''  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb  "  is  its  theme  in  Genesis  and  the  Psalms,  in 
Isaiah,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Scriptures  are  on& 
body  in  Christ ;  and  even  ''  those  members  of  the  body 
which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary, ....  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body."  Yet  while  fully 
sensible  of  the  profoundly  vital  interest  which  belongs  to 
our  subject,  we  have  been  anxious  to  review  its  present 
aspects  with  all  calmness,  and  with  as  little  disturbance 
from  these  serious  associations  as  possible.  There  is 
always  diflSculty  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from  a  priori 
impressions.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
interests  of  truth  are  everywhere  the  same ;  and  one  truth 
cannot  in  the  end  suffer^ll  from  any  other  truth.  There 
is  a  universal  faith  in  the  unity  of  truth,  which,  whether 
we  have  it  from  intuition  or  from  generalisation,  is 
among  the  noblest  possessions  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is,  in  itself,  a  confession  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Mind 
in  which  all  ideas  harmonise;  and  is  an  exhibition, 
both  of  the  goal  to  which  all  human  thought  must  tend, 
and  of  the  immeasurable  distance  which  lies  between  ua 
and  the  final  truth. 
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Abt.  VIII.— 1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  Reprinted  from  the  Originals,  with  the  last 
Corrections  of  the  Authors,  together  with  the  Poems  of 
Charles  Wesley,  not  before  published.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  G.  Osborn,  D.D.  Thirteen  Volumes. 
London :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.    1868. 

2.  A  Collection  of  Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  the  People  caUed 

Methodists.  By  the  Bev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  some- 
time Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Orford.  With  a 
New  Supplement.  London:  Wesleyan  Conference 
Office.    1876. 

3.  The  Book  of  Praise.   By  Sm  Roundell  Palmer.    1874. 

4.  2%e  English  Poets :  Selections,  with  Critical  Introduc- 

tions by  Various  Writers,  and  a  General  Introduction 
by  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  Thomas  Humphry 
Ward,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford.  Vol.  HI.  Addison  to  Blake.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Go.    1880. 

5.  History  of  Religion  in  England,  from  the  Opening 

of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  Vol.  VI. 
The  Church  in  the  Georgian  Era.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,    1881. 

When  a  writer  has  been  taken  to  the  heart  of  a  whole 
nation,  or  of  a  large  section  of  it,  and  enshrined  in  its 
affections  as  the  acknowledged  exponent  of  its  most 
cherished  sentiments ;  when  his  popularity,  so  far  from 
dying  oat  with  the  gale  which  first  wafted  him  into  notice, 
tends  rather  to  increase  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  when  his 
utterances  are  quoted  in  public  and  pondered  in  private, 
committed  to  memory  in  childhood  and  treasured  with 
deepening  veneration  down  to  extreme  old  age;  when 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death  the  circulation  of  his 
works  is  reckoned  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
annually ;  such  a  man  is  generally  regarded  as  a  classic  in 
the  department  of  literature  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
may  have  faults,  but  they  will  be  overlooked  amid  the 
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blaze  of  bis  excellencies^  or  condoned  as  tbe  faults  of  bis 
age  and  temperament  and  circumstances.  Criticism  is 
eitber  silent  or  compelled  to  be  cautious.  The  careless 
and  tbe  cynical  ^ill  find  tbemselves  more  tban  matcbed  in 
tbeir  encounter  *witb  sucb  a  reputation,  and  are  likely  to 
suffer  more  injury  tban  tbey  inflict  in  tbeir  collision  with 
a  deep-seated  popular  instinct  and  a  long-cherished  public 
sentiment. 

Few  indeed  are  tbe  names  in  any  department  of  litera- 
ture to  which  such  a  position  can  be  assigned  as  that 
which  we  have  described.  There  are  many  writers  who 
have  earned  for  tbemselves  an  undying  claim  on  the 
nation's  gratitude  and  reverence.  Their  names  will 
always  be  mentioned  with  respect,  tbeir  works  will  always 
be  before  the  eye  of  tbe  public,  tbeir  sayings  will  always, 
when  quoted,  command  attention.  But  when  use  is  made 
the  test,  and  not  opinion,  then  it  soon  becomes  apparent 
how  small  in  tbe  literary  as  in  the  commercial  world  is 
tbe  proportion  of  tbe  nation's  currency  to  tbe  nation's 
hoarded  wealth.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Pope  among 
the  votaries  of  tbe  muses;  Bacon  and  Locke  among 
philosophers;  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  among  historians; 
Howe,  Baxter,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  among  theologians; 
Burke  among  orators ;  will  always  stand  in  tbe  front  rank 
in  the  several  departments  to  which  they  belong.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  this  small  list  would  not  have  to 
be  considerably  thinned,  if  the  daily  companionship  and 
converse  of  English  and  English-speaking  people  be  made 
the  ground  of  the  selection. 

Poetry,  however,  in  regard  to  this  ordeal,  stands  a  better 
chance  than  prose.  Its  interests  and  its  forms  of  speech 
are  more  enduring ;  and  tbe  value  of  those  forms  tbem- 
selves bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the  contents.  Other  names 
might  easily  have  been  added  to  the  three  which  head  the 
list,  names  of  only  less  weight  tban  tbe  first  two,  and  of 
decidedly  greater  tban  tbe  third,  whatever  maybe  thought 
about  mere  readableness  and  quotableness. 

Beligious  poets  stand  a  better  chance  still,  for,  in  spite 
of  some  occasional  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  bent 
of  the  English  nation  is,  was,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be, 
religious.  Tbe  moral  elements  in  Pope  alone  save  him 
from  the  oblivion  into  which  Dryden  has  deservedly  sunk. 
Studies  in  this  direction  serve  almost  as  much  as  observa- 
tion of  the  more  secular  aspects  of  man  and  nature  to 
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preserve  unimpaired  the  great  repatation  of  Shakespeare* 
Beligions  fervour  gave  a  momentary  fame  to  the  bombastic 
platitudes  of  Bobert  Montgomery,  and  persuaded  men  for 
a  season  to  endure  the  melancholy  themes  of  Edward 
Young.  How  it  sustains  the  weight  of  Milton's  formidable 
word-masonry,  even  as  it  inspired  the  genius  that  built  it 
up,  we  need  not  say.  But  even  of  religious  poets,  hymn- 
writers  are  the  most  likely  to  be  remembered  in  the  very 
literal  sense  we  have  put  upon  the  word.  A  great 
hymn-writer  has  an  advantage  that  other  men  do  not 
share.  Let  his  verses  be  accepted  as  a  vehicle  of  devo- 
tion by  a  large  body  of  people,  and  at  once  a  halo,  almost 
as  bright  as  that  of  saintship,  will  gather  round  his  head. 
It  may  seem  indeed  as  if  literary  merit  were  here  an 
altogether  secondary  thing.  But  this  would  be  going  too 
far.  There  are  two  considerations  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  First,  the  popular  taste  must  be  consulted,  and 
either  the  food  adapted  to  the  palate  or  the  palate  brought 
to  relish  the  food.  And,  secondly,  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  times  may  alter,  for  fashion  rules  and  organic  changes 
occur  in  the  religious  no  less  than  in  the  political  world. 
An  undisturbed  ascendency  over  the  public  mind  for  a 
long  period  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  solid 
merit  in  a  hymn-writer  no  less  than  in  a  dramatist  or  an 
epic  poet-  Of  great  hymn-writers,  men  who  have  made 
the  composition  of  hymns  a  serious  study,  and  almost  a 
life-work,  men  remarkable  both  for  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  their  verse,  and  whose  compositions  have 
become  accepted  channels  of  devotion  over  a.  wide  area 
and  for  a  protracted  period,  there  are  but  two  that  can  be 
named — Isaac  Watts,  the  poet  of  Independency,  and 
Charles  Wesley,  the  poet  of  Methodism. 

The  two  have  often  been  compared,  and  their  respective 
merits  discussed  by  eager  partisans.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  contribute  to  a  contention  of  this  kind.  Had  we 
sufficient  time  and  space  at  our  disposal,  our  aim  would 
rather  be  to  state  the  canons  of  Christian  psalmody,  to 
ascertain  the  degree  in  which  the  hymn-writers  of  the  last 
centuiy,  and  Charles  Wesley  in  particular,  have  conformed 
to  their  requirements,  and  then  to  compare  the  psalmody 
of  the  eighteenth  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
order  to  determine  how  far  the  former  has  been  improved 
upon,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  superseded,  by  the 
latter.    This  ambitious  programme  would,  however,  require 
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for  its  execution  a  detailed  examination  of  many  Yolumes 
of  verse^  such  as  is  altogether  impracticable.  We  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  most  part  with  general  principles, 
and  refer  onr  readers  for  illustration  of  them  to  the  writings 
of  representative  men.  Even  so  our  task  will  be  difficult 
enough,  because  quantity  as  well  as  quality  must  be 
considered,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  one  in  the 
nineteenth  century  who  can  at  all  compete  with  the  two 
great  hymn-writers  we  have  named.  Perhaps  our  object 
will  be  best  attained  by  taking  as  our  basis  of  comparison 
Selborne's  Book  of  Praise,  which  has  enjoyed  a  wide  accep- 
tance among  Christians  of  every  name. 

We  would  lay  down  the  following  canons.  1.  Any  compo- 
sition pretending  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  hymn 
must  direct  the  mind  Godward ;  it  must  be  strictly  devo- 
tional. 2.  It  must  embody  some  portion  of  Christian  truth, 
not  indeed  presenting  it  in  the  way  of  didactic  statement 
or  argumentative  defence,  but  always  assuming  it,  some- 
times suggesting  it,  and  as  often  as  possible  dwelling  upon 
it  in  rapt  contemplation  and  with  glowing  sympathy. 
This  supposes,  of  course,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation  are  capable  of  such  treatment,  a  matter  on 
which  there  ought  not  to  be  two  opinions.  3.  A  third 
requirement  of  a  good  hymn  is  that  the  relations  of  the 
worshippers  toward  the  Being  thus  revealed  shall  be  re- 
flected in  it,  and  the  emotions  corresponding  to  their 
several  states  expressed,  or  sought  to  be  drawn  out.  Here 
there  is  room  for  an  almost  infbiite  variety  of  sentiment, 
and  the  skill  of  the  poet  will  be  severely  taxed.  4.  The 
ordinary  requirements  of  all  good  poetry  must  be  complied 
with.  Perspicuity  of  style,  energy  and  compression  of 
thought,  unity  of  topic  and  treatment,  a  vocabulary  at  once 
rich  and  select,  a  graceful  and  flowing  metre,  must  be  pre- 
sent here  as  everywhere  in  what  aspires  to  the  dignity  of 
verse.  Indeed,  some  of  these  are  especially  necessary  in 
song  that  is  to  express  the  Qiost  sacred  movements  of  the 
soul,  and  that  is  to  be  poured  forth  not  in  solitude,  but  in 
concert  with  the  great  congregation.  Perspicuity,  for 
instance,  is  absolutely  essential.  The  sublimest  odes  must 
never  be  obscure;  the  most  ingenious  composition  must 
preserve  an  unbroken  continuity  of  thought.  There  must 
be  such  a  simplicity  of  spirit,  betokened  by  the  absence  of 
fond  conceits  and  recondite  allusions,  as  will  show  the 
entire  BeK-forgetfulness  of  the  writer  in  presence  of  hiB 
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theme,  and  his  absolute  identification  of  himself  with  those 
whose  mouthpiece  he  becomes.  And  there  must  be  an  ease 
and  grace  in  the  versification,  a  steady,  serious,  sustained, 
and  ever  upward  flight,  which  will  neither  seduce  the 
worshipper  into  admiration  of  mere  prettiness,  nor  disgust 
him  by  occasional  halting  and  failure. 

In  the  thirteen  volumes  which  contain  the  poetical 
works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  there  are  confessedly  a 
multitude  of  compositions  which,  tried  by  the  above 
canons,  would  be  found  wanting,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Charles  Wesley — we  say  nothing  at  present  of 
John — ^was  always  versifying.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  thirteen  volumes  is  his  work.  No 
poet  who  produces  at  such  a  rate  can  always  turn  out  work 
of  the  highest  order.  We  may  therefore  at  once  pass  from 
this  vast  collection  to  one  more  handy  and  better  known, 
the  Hymn-book  in  use  among  the  people  called  Methodists, 
recently  revised  and  enlarged,  and  containing  by  common 
consent  the  choicest  productions  of  Charles  Wesley's  sanc- 
tified genius.  Of  its  1,026  hymns,  362  are  undoubtedly 
his;  276  are  hymns  which  cannot  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  him,  having  been  originally  published  by  the 
brothers  jointly  without  distinction  as  to  authorship ;  22 
more  are  translations  by  John  Wesley ;  and  one  only,  in 
three  parts,  is  acknowledged  to  be  wholly  his.  The  collec- 
tion contains  363  hymns  trom  other  writers,  among  whom 
Isaac  Watts  takes  a  leading  place. 

Lord  Selbome's  Book  of  Praise  contains  447  hymns,  41 
of  which  are  by  Dr.  Watts,  27  by  Charles  Wesley,  the 
largest  contributors.  Of  other  eighteenth  century  poets 
Doddridge  contributes  15,  Cowper  11,  Newton  14,  Toplady 
8,  while  Addison  furnishes  3,  and  Bishop  Een  4.  The  nine- 
teenth century  poets  are  more  numerously  represented,  but 
by  smaller  proportions.  Heber  has  14,  Eeble  7,  Kelly  16, 
H.  F.  Lyte  16,  James  Montgomery  18.  The  nineteenth 
century,  it  should  be  added,  is  not  so  largely  represented  as 
it  might  have  been,  since  hymns  of  living  writers  were  not  so 
freely  drawn  upon  as  those  of  writers  passed  away;  and  the 
book  was  fijrst  published  in  1863. 

The  task  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  set  ourselves,  had 
it  been  possible  within  our  limits,  would  have  been  to  take 
this  volume,  section  by  section,  and  compare  the  finest 
hymns  under  each  with  hymns  on  similar  subjects  by  Charles 
Wesley.    The  structure  of  the  book  lends  itself  readily  to 
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'snch  a  comparison  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  in  the  productions  of  this  one  writer  hymns  that, 
in  all  the  requisites  described  above,  would  equal  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  other  writers  put  together.  Let  us 
indicate  the  course  we  cannot  follow.  The  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  The  Book  of  Praise  is  divided  com- 
prises 168  hymns,  arranged  according  to  the  subjects  of  the 
^reed.  The  first  seven  are  on  the  Trinity,  and  then  follow 
twenty-one  on  God  the  Creator.  With  these  compare  the 
following  of  Charles  Wesley  from  the  Methodist  Hymn- 
book  :  229—234,  238,  239,  242—262,  647—649.  The  next 
four  divisions  are  on  Christ  Incarnate,  Crucified,  Eisen, 
Ascended,  and  comprise  forty-four  hymns,  of  which  four 
are  Charles  Wesley's.  Some  very  fine  hymns  are  found 
among  the  forty,  as  for  instance  Sir  Eobert  Grant's  on  the 
Litany,  68.  But  with  these  we  may  compare  in  the 
Methodist  Hymn-book  the  whole  of  the  section  on  the 
Goodness  of  God,  22—40,  omitting  only  22,  24,  26,  38 ; 
and  in  the  Supplement,  668—670,  673,  676,  683,  689,  693, 
701,  702,  704—708,  716---719,  721,  723,  724,  726,  which, 
for  variety,  vigour,  sublimity,  tenderness,  far  surpass  those 
with  which  we  should  compare  them.  The  next  eighteen 
in  The  Book  of  Praise  are  on  Christ's  Kingdom  and  Judg- 
ment, from  which  we  must  subtract  three  of  Charles 
Wesley's.  By  the  side  of  these  fifteen,  we  may  place  the 
following  from  the  Methodist  Hymn-book,  the  whole  of  the 
section  Describing  Judgment,  64 — 66,  every  one  of  which 
reaches  an  awful  sublimity;  and  the  whole  of  the  fine 
section  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  727 — 749,  except  739 — 
743,  745,  and  746.  The  next  fifteen  are  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  only  nine  of  which  bear  directly  on  the  subject. 
With  these  compare  from  the  Methodist  hymnal  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  compositions,  754 — 762,  and  766.  The 
next  thirty-four  are  on  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  including  one  of  Charles  Wesley, 
.and  one  of  John's  translations.  Many  of  them  are  on 
the  future  heavenly  state.  There  is  hardly  any  comparison 
to  be  made  between  these  and  corresponding  hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley.  The  latter  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
section  Describing  Heaven,  67 — 79,  which  show  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  treatment ;  and  besides  these  the  following 
on  the  Church  generally,  viz.,  15 — 17, 19,  21,  together  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  four  sections  for  the  Society 
.Meeting,  Giving  Thanks,  Praying,  and  Parting,  478 — 539, 
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fifty-two  hymns,  describing  almost  every  possible  featore- 
of  the  Church's  corporate  life.  The  only  omission  to  be 
made  is  494,  which  is  the  translation  by  John  Wesley 
referred  to  above.  On  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  The  Book 
of  Praise  has  seven  hymns,  two  of  which  are  Charles 
Wesley's.  Here  the  comparison  becomes  simply  impos- 
sible. We  should  have  to  quote  nearly  the  whole  of  Part& 
II.  and  III.  of  the  Methodist  Hymn-book,  comprising  about 
a  hundred  hymns,  which  describe  the  whole  process  of 
conviction  and  conversion  in  such  varied  and  manifold 
forms,  that  while  each  seems  to  contain  within  itself  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  soul's  experiences  in  passing 
through  the  great  change,  each  is  as  distinct  from  the 
rest  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  a  different  mind.  In 
the  First  Part  of  The  Book  of  Praise  there  remain  twenty 
hymns  on  Resurrection  and  Eternal  Life,  one  of  which  is 
Charles  Wesley's.  This  section,  however,  overlaps  the  one 
on  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  paralleled  by  the 
following  hymns  from  the  Supplement  on  Death  and  tha 
Future  Life,  913—919,  922,  925—928,  936,  937,  941,  and 
the  three  triumphant  strains,  947 — 949. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  The  Book  of  Praise  there  are  fifty^ 
hymns,  including  four  of  Charles  Wesley's  and  one  of 
John's  translations,  arranged  according  to  the  subjects  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  obvious  that  these  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  treat  on  the  already  enumerated  topics  of  th& 
Creed.  Those  that  do  not  do  this  may  without  detriment 
be  classed  with  the  Songs  of  the  Heart  which  form  the 
Fourth  Part,  ninety-one  in  number,  eight  of  which  are 
Charles  Wesley's  and  two  translations  by  John.  Many  of 
these  last,  however,  are  spoken  of  by  the  compiler  as  ^'  com- 
positions of  a  kind  intermediate  between  hymns  for  general 
use  and  private  meditations,"  and  so  scarcely  afford  a 
ground  of  comparison  with  hymns  selected  almost  exclu- 
sively on  account  of  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
public  worship.  But  there  remains  a  large  portion  of  the 
Wesleyan  Hymn-book  yet  untouched,  and  while  in  some 
instances  the  portion  of  The  Book  of  Praise  we  now  refer 
to  will  have  Uttle  in  keeping  with  it,  yet  in  others  the 
ground  will  be  common,  viz.,  the  large  and  inviting  field 
of  Christian  experience.  The  portion  of  the  Hymn-book 
we  have  in  view  is  to  be  found  in  Part  IV.,  For  Believers, 
and  Section  VI.  of  the  Supplement.  Omitting  from  the 
former  those  already  given  under  the  Trinity,  i&c,  we  should 
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find  more  than  two  hundred  hymns  by  Charles  Wesley, 
treating  with  wonderful  delicacy,  minuteness,  earnestness, 
and  fervour  on  every  aspect  of  the  Divine  life.  There  only 
remains  to  be  considered  Part  III.  of  The  Book  of  Praise, 
Hymns  for  Natural  and  Sacred  Seasons.  The  comparison 
here  likewise  would  tend  to  show  the  richness  and  fulness 
of  the  Wesleyan  Hymnology.  But  even  now  we  have  not 
done.  Many  of  the  hymns  in  The  Book  of  Praise  are  either 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  or  hymns  founded  upon 
them..  These  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  book,  and 
are  included  in  the  above  estimate.  But  in  the  Wesleyan 
Hymn-book  there  are  115  Psalms,  102  of  which  have  a  se- 
parate place  assigned  them.  To  these  we  have  made  no 
reference  at  all;  thirteen  of  them  are  Charles  Wesley's. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  twenty-one  Invitatory  hymns  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
Christian  preacher,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
The  Book  of  Praise,  and  of  which  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned only  one  or  two. 

The  above  analysis  bears  witness  mainly  to  the  vast 
variety  and  encyclopaedic  completeness  of  the  Wesleyan 
Hymnology.  If,  however,  the  reader  has  followed  it,  book 
in  hand,  it  will  have  compelled  him  to  some  extent  to 
judge  as  to  the  poetical  qualities  and  workmanship  of  the 
verse.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  again  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the  results  of 
the  qualitative  analysis  which,  in  our  own  mind,  has  been 
running  on  side  by  side  with  the  quantitative.  This  of 
course  is  not  possible  within  our  limits.  We  can  only 
state  the  general  result,  and  a  few  illustrative  instances. 
The  general  result  is  that  in  all  essential  elements  Charles 
Wesley's  hymns  stand  as  unrivalled  as  they  do  in  range  of 
topics  and  fertility  of  invention ;  and  that  if  at  some  points 
he  is  surpassed  by  any  of  more  modern  date,  that  is  mainly 
due  to  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  His  genius  seems  always  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  his  various  themes :  with  equal  ease  it 
soars  to  the  heights  of  sublimity  and  sinks  to  the  depths  of 
pathos :  and  the  rhythm  of  the  metres  of  which  he  had  so 
large  a  choice  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  prevailing  tone, 
from  the  plaintive  to  the  triumphant,  with  all  the  inter- 
mediate notes  of  the  emotional  gamut.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Judgment  hymns,  54 — 66.  What  solemnity  in  55  and 
69 !     What  terror  in  57,  and  in  63, 64,  two  parts  of  the  same 
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hymn,  terror  that  passes  by  an  easy  transition  into  the 
calm  of  a  majestic  confidence !  What  heartening  stimuhis 
to  the  desponding  in  54,  and  sweet  comfort  to  the  timorous 
in  62 !  What  sublime  defiance  of  the  convulsions  of  nature 
and  the  catastrophes  of  Providence  in  60  and  61 !  What 
glad  anticipation  of  the  eternal  issue  in  65  and  66!  It 
would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  other  sections, 
but  the  reader  must  do  it  for  himself. 

Still  confining  our  attention  to  the  Judgment  hymns,  let 
US  ask,  Where  in  this  whole  section  shall  we  find  an  incon- 
gruous metaphor  or  a  halting  line;  where  any  obscurity 
in  the  outline  or  any  tediousness  of  detail  in  the  filling  up; 
where  a  word  that  is  too  fine  or  too  poor  for  the  work  it 
has  to  do ;  where  any  suggestion  of  the  tawdriness  of  a 
merely  human  pageant,  any  wildness,  any  straining  after 
effect,  any  collapse  as  the  result  of  the  exertion;  and 
where,  finally,  any  undue  preponderance  either  of  the 
pictorial  treatment  over  the  jethical  application,  or  vice 
versa  ?  There  are,  it  may  be,  a  few  phrases  that  do  not 
reach  the  general  elevation,  such  as  line  5  in  the  1st  verse 
of  54,  and  line  6  in  the  3rd;  occasionally  also  single 
words  that  are  weak,  as  ''  dust ^^  and  ''fly '^  at  the  close  of 
61.  The  abrupt  close  of  65  is  also  objectionable,  and  the 
last  line  of  58.  But  these  blemishes  are  not  enough  to  mar 
the  hymns  in  which  they  occur.  They  are  not  hindrances 
to  devotion,  like  many  blemishes  that  might  be  mentioned 
which  exercise  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  hymn,  making  him  wish  that  a 
certain  verse  might  be  omitted  at  least  this  time,  causing 
him  sensible  agony  during  its  rehearsal,  and  finally  dis- 
qualifying him  for  the  remainder  of  the  service  of  song. 
Such  are  line  8  in  verse  5  of  Cowper*s  hymn,  beginning 
''There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  unless  it  was 
meant  as  an  intentional  imitation  of  a  lisp— in  any  case 
we  hope  no  one  ever  gave  it  out  who  lisped  himself ;  line 
3  in  the  3rd  verse  of  Toplady's  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  according 
to  the  original  version,  with  various  objectionable  words 
expunged  by  Wesley ;  and  the  bad  grammar  in  the  last 
line  of  verse  4  in  W  atts's  "  Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to 
rise"  (hymn  940,  Wesleyan  Hymn-book).  Of  course, 
blemishes  are  to  be  found  in  Charles  Wesley  as  in  other 
writers;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  rigid  censorship  of 
John  Wesley  and  others  that  they  do  not  more  frequently 
occur  in  the  Hymn-book.    But  his  productions  will  bear 
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the  prnniDg-knife,  whereas,  if  rigidly  applied  to  those  of 
many  other  men,  the  pruning-knife  would  be  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and  require  to  be  exchanged  for  an 
axe. 

We  have  hinted  at  some  characteristic  differences  between 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  They  are  known 
to  all  the  world,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  these  two 
words,  a  deeper  philosophy  and  a  more  profound  study  of 
nature.  Conjointly  with  these,  and  partly  as  the  result  of 
them,  may  be  mentioned  an  enrichment,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  power  of  expression,  of  the  English  language.  We 
need  not  sketch  the  history  of  these  changes,  nor  inquire 
how  far  they  are  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  great 
religious  movement  which  originated  with  the  first  Metho- 
dists. What  we  wish  to  say  is  that  modem  hymn-writers 
possess  standards  of  taste  and  criticism  in  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  and  other  poets  of  the  present 
century,  that  those  of  the  eighteenth  did  not.  The  great 
old  masters  were,  of  course,  the  common  heritage  of  both. 
But  if  we  remember  what  poet  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  wonder,  not 
at  the  absence  of  the  excellencies  of  these  times,  but  at 
the  comparative  freedom  from  the  faults  of  those,  which 
we  find  at  least  in  Charles  Wesley.  Watts  was  fourteen 
years  older  than  Pope,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Eevo- 
lution  ;  but  Charles  Wesley  was  twenty  years  younger,  and 
must  have  felt  the  full  influence  of  Pope's  muse.  To  a  great 
extent  this  would  be  beneficial,  contributing  to  the  superior 
polish  of  Charles  Wesley's  verse.  But  the  mind  of  the 
latter  had  taken  its  mould  long  before  Gray,  Collins,  and 
Cowper  began  to  turn  the  current  of  sympathy  toward 
reality  and  nature.  Hence,  if  from  no  other  cause,  the 
poetry  of  the  Wesleys  does  not  abound  in  the  word-pictures 
which  form  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  verse,  or  rather 
they  are  altogether  wanting  in  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  their  absence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
hymns  we  are  speaking  of,  not  secular  poetry.  In  these, 
the  aim  of  Charles  Wesley  was  strictly  devotional.  God 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  this  was 
his  glorious  subject,  and  it  filled  the  field  of  view.  His 
aim  as  a  poet  was  identical  with  his  aim  as  a  preacher. 
He  might  and  did  glance  at  the  fair  landscapes  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  encountered  coarse  mobs,  or  held 
thousands  in  breathless  attention  to  his  message.    But  he 
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conld  not  stoop  to  paint  these  landscapes  in  his  verse. 
What  would  thi&  have  been  but  to  rivet  the  very  bonds  ho 
wished  to  break,  to  strengthen  the  spells  of  s^ise  and  time 
which  his  gospel  came  to  undo  ?  We,  living  in  an  age  in 
which  the  love  of  nature  has  been  proved  not  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  God's  lost  children, 
must  not  judge  too  harshly  of  men  who  had  witnessed  the 
excesses  into  which  the  reaction  from  Puritanism  had 
pluDged  the  nation  from  the  days  of  Charles  IL  In 
turning  from  God  to  nature,  men  had  become  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  The  business  of  the  new  evangelists 
was  to  turn  men  to  God  again.  They  could  not  make  any 
use  of  God's  natural  temple  till  it  had  been  cleansed. 
Yet,  though  they  did  not  encourage  the  love  of  nature, 
they  did  not  proscribe  it.  They  did  not  seek  to  bring  back 
the  iron  rigour  of  Puritan  asceticism.  They  performed 
their  own  work,  whether  as  poet-preachers  or  as  preacher- 
poets,  and  having  cast  out,  under  God,  the  defiling  spirit, 
they  made  possible  that  marriage  of  the  secular  and  the 
sacred,  that  blending  of  morality  and  sentiment,  that 
union  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  through  the 
love  of  the  universe,  the  home  of  the  one  and  the  temple 
of  the  other — which  is  the  unique  phenomenon  of  modem 
times. 
I 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  animadvert  upon  a  criticism  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  which  does  neither  of  them 
justice.  In  the  last  two  numbers  of  this  journal  we  have 
given  our  welcome  to  a  new  series  of  selections  from  the 
English  poets,  in  four  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward. 
Prefixed  to  each  selection  is  a  critical  introduction,  written 
by  some  one  supposed  to  be  specially  qualified  for  his  task, 
and  to  possess  full  sympathy  with  his  theme.  The  claims 
of  the  Wesleys  to  a  place  in  such  a  collection  were  duly 
recognised  by  the  editor,  and  the  task  of  preparing  an 
introduction  was  committed  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
The  Dean's  catholicity  of  sentiment  and  friendliness 
toward  the  Methodist  community  are  well  known.  It  was 
through  his  good  offices,  we  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers,  that  a  monument  to  John  and  Charles  Wesley  was 
recently  admitted  to  Westminster  Abbey.  To  the  present 
undertaking  he  holds  a  different  relation.  He  is  not  here 
the  custodian  of  the  national  treasures,  with  whom  it  rests 
to  choose  whatever  may  be  found  worthy  to  rank  among 
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ihem.  He  now  becomes  himself  a  kind  of  sculptor,  and 
sets  himself  to  depict  the  lineaments  of  some  of  the 
figures  that  are  to  adorn  this  latest  art  gallery.  We  were 
not  surprised  at  his  choice  of  a  subject,  nor  at  Mr.  Ward's 
choice  of  an  artist.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  man 
and  the  theme  would  have  predicted  a  successful  result. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  so.  It  is  most 
disappointing,  and  the  disappointment  is  not,  as  we  think, 
the  merited  disappointment  of  fond  and  extravagant  ex- 
pectations, or  the  keen  and  bitter  disappointment  that 
must  attend  the  failure  of  a  highly  important  enterprise. 
We  do  not  worship  the  name  of  Wesley,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  have  we  any  fear  that  it  will  soon  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  as  public  journalists 
to  speak  plainly  where  we  think  that  justice  is  not  done  to 
men  in  whom  a  large  section  of  the  nation  feels  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest. 

Our  complaint  is  threefold,  first,  that  Dean  Stanley  has 
misstated  several  facts  ;  secondly,  that  he  has  not  given 
A  fair  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  hymn-writer,  nor 
sufficiently  discriminated  it  from  that  of  the  secular  poet ; 
thirdly,  that  he  has  not  given  anything  like  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  John  Wesley*s  powers  as  a  poet,  while  he  has 
at  the  same  time  almost  inverted  the  relations  of  the  two 
brothers  to  their  work,  and  to  one  another  with  regard  to 
it. 

The  first  point  may  be  easily  dismissed.  John  Wesley 
is  said  to  have  been  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  in 
1726,  and  ordained  in  1785.  The  former  date  is  correct : 
the  latter  should  be  1725.  The  date  1785  might  be  thought 
a  misprint,  were  it  not  that  the  Dean  refers  the  foundation 
of  his  society  (called  the  Godly  Club),  his  ordination,  and 
his  departure  for  Georgia,  all  to  the  same  year,  1785. 
Another  instance  of  inexactness  is  the  statement  that  John 
Wesley's  life  is  told  "  with  the  utmost  detail  of  admiring 
but  truthful  partisanship,  by  Dr.  Tyerman.''  Partisanship 
of  any  kind,  truthful  or  untruthful,  admiring  or  inappre- 
ciative,  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Tyerman  would  repudiate  with 
the  same  warmth  as  he  would  an  unoffered,  we  do  not  say 
an  unearned,  doctorship  in  divinity.  Again,  on  the  next 
page,  we  are  told  *'  The  poetical  works  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  extend  through  ten  volumes,  edited  lately  with 
•scrupulous  care  by  Dr.  G.  Osbom.  Such  a  demand  as  he 
thus  imposed  on  his  own  poetical  powers  was  too  extensive 
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even  for  a  great  poet  to  have  met;  bnt  in  his  case  the- 
difficulty  was  aggravated,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, partly  by  his  own  deficiencies."  We  hasten  to  reassure 
the  reader.  By  a  kind  of,  as  we  suppose,  poetical  license, 
the  personal  pronouns  in  the  above  sentence  refer,  not  ta 
the  last,  but  to  the  first,  noun  in  the  preceding  one.  It  is 
not  Dr.  Osbom  who  is  blamed,  but  John  Wesley.  The 
whole  context  shows  that,  although  many  will  wonder  why 
all  the  faults  of  the  Wesleyan  collection  should  be  visited 
on  the  head  of  the  brother  who  contributed  the  smaller 
share  to  its  contents.  We  have  to  add  that  the  number  of 
volumes  in  Dr.  Osbom's  issue  of  the  Wesley  poetry  is 
thirteen,  not  ten ;  and  we  must  ask  why,  if  scrupulous 
care  be  so  praiseworthy  in  the  editor,  the  good  example 
was  not  followed  by  the  critic  ?  It  may  be  said  that  all 
these  are  venial  faults.  Perhaps  they  are.  But  there 
remains  another  which  cannot  be  so  readily  condoned.. 
Dean  Stanley  gives  as  specimens  of  John  Wesley's  poetry 
four  short  pieces,*  and  one  hymn  of  six  verses.  Of  the  four 
short  pieces  the  first,  according  to  Dr.  Osbom,  was  '*  pos- 
sibly" written  by  John:  the  rest  were  all  composed  by 
Charles,  and  so  was  the  hymn  of  six  verses,  being  no  other 
than  the  famous  one  suggested  by  the  scene  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  one  who  ventures  to  stand  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  promontory  at  the  Land's  End,  the  69th  in 
the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book.  Again,  on  page  256,  Dean 
Stanley  speaks  of  "that  vast  number  of  the  Wesleyan 
hymns  which  were  written  to  set  forth  their  peculiar  and 
complex  system  of  predestination,  assurance,  and  substi- 
tution." The  word  "  their  "  refers  no  doubt  to  the  Wesleys, 
though  they  have  not  been  mentioned  since  the  last  quota- 
tion, and  ten  sentences  intervene.  Of  the  three  doctrines 
ascribed  to  them,  the  first  they  did  not  hold :  a  vast  number 
of  their  hymns  were  written  in  an  exactly  contrary  sense* 
The  second  they  did  not  hold  in  the  sense  usually  put  upon 
the  term :  the  assurance  they  taught  was  of  present,  not 
future  salvation.  The  third  they  held,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  an  exact  commercial  equivalent,  and  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  them.    Their  views  on  this  point  were  the 


*  They  are,  the  first  four  lineeof  "  God's  Love  and  Power."  Vol.  II.  p.  10 ;. 
verse  2  of  "  For  the  Turks,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  137  ;  lines  422,  423  of  the  "Elegy 
on  E.  Jones,  Efeq.,"  Vol.  III.  p.  123  ;  and  the  first  four  lines  of  Hymn  VI.,- 
«  For  the  Nation,"  Vol.  VIH.  p.  291. 
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same  as  are  expressly  taught  in  the  second  of  the  Thirty* 
Nine  Articles,  and  in  the  consecration  prayer  in  the 
communion  service,  and  are  everywhere  implied  in  the 
Prayer-Book. 

Our  second  ground  of  complaint  is  that  Dean  Stanley 
has  not  given  a  fair  estimate  of  the  work  of  a  hymn-writer, 
nor  sufficiently  discriminated  it  from  that  of  the  secular 
poet.  "  A  distinguished  critic  of  our  times  in  his  profes- 
sional chair  is  reported  one  day  to  have  held  out  in  one 
hand  The  Oolden  Treasury  of  English  Lyrics,  collected  by 
Francis  Palgrave,  and  in  the  other  The  Book  of  Praise, 
collected  from  all  English  hymnody  by  Lord  Selborne,  and 
to  have  asked,  '  Why  is  it  that  the  Golden  Treasury  contains 
almost  nothing  that  is  bad,  and  why  is  it  that  The  Book  of 
Praise  contains  almost  nothing  that  is  good  ?* "  The  judg- 
ment of  the  unnamed  critic  is  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  accepting  the  statement,  and  the  statement 
itself  is  extended  by  the  Dean  so  as  to  embrace,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  all  Protestant  and  Catholic  hymnology. 
We  must  confess  that  our  own  judgment  coincides  more 
nearly  than  we  like  with  that  which  the  Dean  here  endorses 
and  makes  his  own,  although,  for  reasons  which  will  be  by 
this  time  obvious  to  the  reader,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  exceptions.  But  we  must  say  that 
in  his  treatment  of  this  subject  the  Dean  does  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  Whether  the  reason  be  that, 
contributing  to  a  series  of  compositions  mainly  secular,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  under  some  bonds,  we  do  not  know.  But 
so  it  is.  Style  seems  with  him  to  be  everything.  The 
'' distinct  poetical  glow  and  artistic  finish"  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  translations  from  the  Eomish  breviary  are  con- 
trasted with  '*the  uniform  pedestrian  style  familiar  to 
English  Churchmen  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  verses  con- 
tained in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.*^  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  judgment.  But  we  do  not  feel 
satisfied  with  the  grounds  of  the  condemnation.  The  mis- 
take of  the  Dean  from  the  outset  is,  that  he  seems  to  view 
everything  "  from  a  literary  point  of  view."  We  trust  we 
should  not  readily  tolerate  anything  approaching  to  an 
outrage  on  literary  taste,  even  in  religious  poetry.  We 
have  already  said  that  its  canons  should,  in  our  view,  be 
as  severe,  and  as  rigorously  applied,  as  those  of  secular 
song ;  nay  more,  that  it  has  limitations  peculiarly  its  own. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only,  or  the  main  test  of  its 
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worth.  Within  the  sphere  of  purely  mundane  interests — ^if 
^ven  secular  poetry  can  be  limited  to  that — ^the  thing  said 
may  be  of  less  importance  than  the  way  of  saying  it.  **  The 
Despairing  Lover,"  "A  Nocturnal  Eeverie,"  "The  Beast's 
Confession,"  "Apollo's  Edict,"  "The  Spleen,"  "The  Nim- 
mers,"  "  The  Dying  Kid,"  to  choose  a  few  out  of  many  of 
the  beauties  of  English  literature  that  adorn  the  pages 
before  us,  furnish  a  sample  of  subjects  that  require  the 
graces  of  style  to  redeem  them  from  utter  insignificance* 
But  surely  a  somewhat  different  attitude  should  be  taken 
toward  any  one  who  essays  to  discourse  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  of  life,  death,  and  immortality,  who  seeks  to  set 
forth  in  reverent  strains  the  attributes  and  perfections  of 
the  Godhead,  to  descant  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  world's 
redemption,  and  to  woo  men  to  a  deeper  apprehension  of 
the  same  by  all  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear  which  spring 
from  a  Divine  revelation.  Something  surely  is  to  be  con- 
ceded in  such  circumstances  to  the  grandeur  of  the  theme ; 
and  the  subject  being  one  the  majesty  of  which  all  human 
language  must  own  itself  incompetent  to  express,  we  should 
judge  the  poet  rather  by  the  degree  in  which  he  feels  its 
mighty  inspiration  than  by  his  mechanical  mastery  of 
smooth  and  flowing  metre.  Of  Dean  Stanley's  sympathy 
with  such  themes  we  entertain  no  doubt :  his  own  efforts 
in  this  direction  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  it, — the  fine 
Transfiguration  hymn,  for  instance,  numbered  698  in  the 
Wesleyan  Hymn-book. 

We  must  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further.  For  the 
failure  of  hymn-writers  as  compared  with  secular  poets 
three  reasons  are  assigned  by  Dean  Stanley.  "  The  first 
is,  that  the  moment  poetry  is  made  a  vehicle  of  theological 
argument  it  becomes  essentially  prosaic,  as  much,  or 
almost  as  much,  as  if  it  were  employed  for  arguments  on 
political  or  philosophical  problems.  This  accounts  for  the 
repulsive  aspect  worn  by  that  vast  number  of  the  Wesleyan 
hymns  which  were  written  to  set  forth  their  peculiar  and 
<;omplex  system  of  predestination,  assurance,  and  substitu- 
tion." On  the  knowledge  of  Wesleyan  theology  which  the 
last  words  imply  we  have  already  commented.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  the  Dean's  application  of  his  know- 
ledge. The  Wesleys  did  hold  very  tenaciously  a  certain 
body  of  Christian  doctrines,  if  not  precisely  that  here 
attributed  to  them.  They  did  employ  verse  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  and  diffusion  of  those  doctrines.  Certain 
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of  their  hymns,  perhaps  a  vast  number  of  them,  were  also 
designedly  polemical.  And  we  may  even  admit  that  to 
become  polemical  is  to  become  prosaic,  although  if  the 
limitation  thus  placed  on  religious,  were  extended  to  philo- 
fiophical  and  political  problems^  it  would  cut  off  at  a  stroke 
much  that  has  earned  a  high  place  in  literature.  But  if 
all  this  be  admitted,  what  does  it  prove  ?  That  the  Wesleys 
failed  altogether  in  religious  poetry?  Certainly  not.  It 
only  proves  that  they  failed  in  addressing  themselves 
mainly  to  the  religious  sentiments,  where  it  was  their  avowed 
object  to  address  themselves  mainly  to  reason — that  they 
failed  in  a  certain  portion  of  their  verse  to  accomplish 
what  they  did  not  in  that  portion  of  it  attempt.  But  does 
it  follow  that  when  the  hymns  avowedly  polemical  are  sub- 
tracted, there  do  not  remain  a  vast  number  in  which  doc- 
trine, indeed,  is  still  embodied,  but  from  which  everything 
like  controversy  has  utterly  disappeared  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  put  doctrinal  hymns  into  the  lips  of  Christian  people, 
to  be  used  by  them  in  common  in  their  moments  of  deepest 
devotion,  without  reminding  those  who  use  them  of  the 
dust  and  din  of  the  theological  arena,  and  the  hair-splitting 
strifes  of  the  schools?  To  this  question  the  Methodist 
Hymn-book  will  furnish  the  best  reply.  In  the  Collected 
Works  there  are  to  be  found  whole  sections  that  are  evi- 
dently written  with  a  view  to  prevailing  controversies. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  is  that  in  the  fourth 
volume,  entitled,  "Hymns  on  God's  Everlasting  Love," 
published  at  a  time  when  the  predestinarian  controversy 
was  running  high,  and,  as  the  title  suggests,  with  a  view 
to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  to  the  pronounced  Armi- 
nianism  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley.*  But  even  among 
these  are  to  be  found  many  which  are  sung  to  this  day  by 
Methodist  congregations,  out  of  their  own  dearly  prized 
Hymn-book,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  their  first  publication.  Indeed,  if  the 
book  be  searched  through  and  through,  the  proportion  of 
hymns  which  are  tinged,  even  in  single  lines,  with  the 
slightest  flavour  of  controversial  bitterness,  will  be  found 
almost  infinitesimally  small,  while  the  full  stream  of  the 
poet's  gratitude,  charity,  devotion,  and  zeal,  wells  up  as 
if  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain.  Omitting  a  few  words 
that  grate  on  the  ear,  and  are  out  of  harmony  with  their 
setting — such  as  "  Let-  others  hug  their  chains,"  and  a  few 
more — ^the  whole  collection  is  pitched  in  the  key  of  that 
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very  hymn  on  "Catholic  Love,"  which  Dean  Stanley 
praises  bo  highly,  and  the  omission  of  which  from  its 
original  place  side  by  side  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Catholic 
Spirit,  together  with  its  non-appearance  "  in  any  ordinary 
hymn-book,  used  either  by  the  Wesleyan  community  or  by 
the  English  Church,"  he  deems  such  a  "curious  and 
significant  fact." 

Dean  Stanley's  second  reason  for  the  failure  of  sacred 
poetry  is,  "  That  the  very  greatness  of  the  words  which 
either  from  biblical  or  ecclesiastical  usage  have  been  con- 
secrated to  the  sublime  thoughts  of  religion,  misleads  the 
writer  into  the  belief  that  they  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  poetic  afflatus.  The  consequence  has  been 
that,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  English,  the  writers  of  hymns 
have  been  tempted  to  ring  the  changes  on  sacred  phrases 
without  imparting  to  them  the  touch  of  their  own  native 
sentiment  or  genius;  and  consequently  that  a  large 
majority  of  hymns  exemplify,  almost  as  much  as  the 
watchwords  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  party,  although  in 
a  loftier  region,  the  force  of  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  '  a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  "  This  fault,  like 
the  preceding  one,  is  said  to  be  "  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject."  But,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  is  a  fault  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  poet  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  If  he  has  no  "  native  sentiment  or  genius  "  of 
his  own,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling.  If  he  has,  surely 
the  "  greatness  of  the  words  "  at  his  command  will  only 
famish  facilities  for  "imparting*'  it.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  statement  that  a  good  vocabulary  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  loftier  gift,  it  proves  nothing 
against  those  who  possess  and  use  both. 

The  third  cause  is  "  the  temptation  which  biblical  meta- 
phors have  afforded  of  pursuing  into  detail,  and  especially 
into  anatomical  detail,  expressions  derived  from  the 
physical  structure  of  the  human  frame."  Here,  in  like 
manner,  we  agree  with  the  principle,  but  not  with  its 
application.  The  fault  is  in  the  poet,  not  in  the  subject. 
Its  occurrence  is  a  blemish,  but  not  of  necessity  a  fatal  flaw. 

Passing  from  the  causes  of  failure  inherent  in  the 
subject  itself.  Dean  Stanley  comes  to  those  which  "  arise 
from  the  deficiencies  of  the  author."  Here  we  have  to 
raise  our  third  and  last  objection.  He  has  not  ^ven  a 
fair  representation  of  John  Wesley's  powers  as  a  poet,  and 
he  has  almost  inverted  the  relations  of  the  two  brothers  in 
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re^arci  to  their  work.    The  following  is  his  judgment  of 
John  Wesley  :  "  Men  who  had  hardly  a  particle  of  poetic 
lire  in  their  souls,  have  not  scrupled  to  produce  any 
number  of  hymns  or  psalms  on  these  permitted  themes. 
Amongst  such  John  Wesley  is  conspicuous.    Of  all  the 
characteristics  of   that  wonderful   mind,   none  is  more 
remarkable  than  his  downright,  plain-spoken,  matter-of- 
fact  mode  of  facing  all  the  great  problems  which  presented 
themselves  to  him.    For  lucidity  of  expression  he  almost 
rivals  Paley ;  for  energy  he  mounts  to  the  level  of  War- 
burton  or  Horsley.    But  in  the  prosaic  century  with  which 
his  life  was  coextensive,  he  was  almost  the  least  qualified 
to  produce  a  substantial  addition  to  its  poetry."    The 
proof  of  this  statement  is  immediately  subjoined  in  three 
passages  taken  "at  random"  from  the  "ten  volumes '* 
above  referred  to,  neither  of  which  passages,  as  we  have 
said  before,  was  composed  by  John  Wesley.     There  is  also 
a  conspicuous  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  contained  in  the 
above  quotation.    It  is  the  very  common  one  of  arguing 
from  the  presence  in  a  man's  mind  of  a  certain  charac- 
teristic to    the  absence    of    another    not  always  found 
associated  with  it, — of  supposing  that  because  their  con- 
junction is  rare,  it  is  impossible.    This  is  the  Dean's 
argument.    Because  John  Wesley  faced  great  problems  in 
a    "downright,    plain- spoken,    matter-of-fact"    manner, 
therefore  he  was  not  qualified  to  produce  a  substantial 
addition  to  his  prosaic  century's  poetry.     Nobody  doubts 
the  practical  character  of  John  Wesley's  mind  :  but  there 
was  another  side  to  it,  which  does  not  at  all  times  emerge 
into  view.    When  he  is  combating  error,  his  logic  is  keen 
and  his  language  clear,  to  a  degree  which  renders  the  above 
comparisons  hardly  complimentary.    But  in  his  moods  of 
profounder  meditation,  he  discloses  a  depth  of  sympathy 
which^sif  not  of  itself  a  guarantee  for  poetic  insight,  is  at 
least  an  invariable  condition  of  it.    Let  any  candid  person 
read  that  wonderful  soliloquy  which  closes  the  first  number 
of  his  Journal  {Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  71 — 73),  in  which  he 
sums  up  the  lessons  of  his  mission  to  Georgia,  or  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  his  preface  to  his  sermons  {Works,  Vol.  V.), 
in  which  he  describes  his  mode  of  studying  the  Word  of 
God,  or,  to  choose  one  passage  out  of  many  in  his  dis- 
courses, the  closing  appeals  of  his  sermon  on  the  Great 
Assize ;  and  we  doubt  whether  he  will  not  come  to  a  widely 
different  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  John  Wesley's 
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xaind.     Still,  all  this  is  prose,  not  poetry.    In  regard  ta 
the  latter  we  are  placed  in  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  of  their  joint  publications,  the  two 
brothers  did  not  specify  their  several  parts  in  their  pro- 
duction.   Hence,  no  doubt,  Dean  Stanley's  error,  just  the 
opposite  of  that  into  which  Methodist  readers  generally 
are  prone  to  fall.    They  attribute  all,  or  nearly  all,  to 
Charles  Wesley :  he  lays  the  chief  burden  of  responsibility 
on  John.    Of   original  hymns  certainly  attributable  to 
John  Wesley,  the  Methodist  Hymn-book  contains  but  one, 
that  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  three  parts  (235 — 237),  which 
of  itself  sufficiently  vindicates  its  author  from  the  charge 
of  a  prosaic  mind.    But  in  his  translations,  of  which  there 
are  twenty-two  in  the  Methodist  Hymn-book,  we  have  the 
strongest  proofs  of  John  Wesley's  genius.    The  task  of  a 
translator  of  verse  is  one  of  hardly  less  difficulty  than  that  of 
an  original  composer.   To  work  up  the  substance  of  a  poem 
into  a  wholly  different  form,  by  the  aid  of  the  vocabulary, 
idioms,  and  inflexions  of  another  language,  reproducing  as 
far  as  possible  its  figures  and  its  allusions,  and  preserving 
its  spirit  and  force,  is  a  work  that  requires  rare  gifts  in  the 
person  who  attempts  it.    They  may  not  furnish  the  same 
proofs  of  creative  power,  but  they  must  include  a  degree 
of  poetic  insight  and  sympathy  that  is  closely  allied  to  it, 
and  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  versification  without  which 
the  finest  genius  would  be  thrown  away.    Some   have 
succeeded  in  translation  who  have  not  made  their  mark  in 
original  poetry.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
greatest  poets  have  conspicuously  failed  in  translation.   Of 
John  Wesley's  hymns  from  the  German  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  they  will  compare  favourably  with  any  similar 
productions   of   modem    times.    There    is    nothing,   for 
instance,    in    Catherine    Winkworth's    Lyra    Germanica 
superior  to  John  Wesley's  rendering  of  Tersteegen's  hymn 
(numbered  344  in  the  Methodist  Hymn-book),  commencing 
"  Thou  hidden  love  of  God  whose  height,"  or  of  Gerhardt's, 
commencing,  " Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs"  (831,  832). 
Indeed,  the  general  tone  of  the  translations  is  loftier  and 
more   sustained  than    that   of   the  original,   sometimes 
reaching,  as  in  hymns  38  and  240 — 242,  an  astonishing 
sublimity.    Judged  by  these  compositions,  John  Wesley's 
title  to  a  place  among  true  poets  is  to  our  minds  un- 
questionable. 
Still,  in  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  as  to  the 
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extent  to  which  we  are  indebted  to  John  Wesley  for 
original  contribations  to  the  Methodist  Hymn-book,  we  can- 
not say  more  than  this.  It  is  probable  that  the  Methodists^ 
ascribe  to  him  a  lesser  share  in  its  composition  than 
is  actually  due — he  himself  in  his  preface  claims  "  a  small 
part  of  these  hymns"  as  of  his  o^vn  composing — and,  as  a^ 
result,  his  reputation  suffers.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  little  to  gain  by  the  transfer  to  himself  of  the  credit 
probably  due  to  John,  his  own  acknowledged  productions 
being  so  voluminous  as  to  make  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  few  hundreds  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Apart  from 
this  source  of  uncertainty,  the  relations  of  the  two  brothers 
in  reference  to  their  poetical  productions  are  pretty  well 
understood  by  the  Methodist  public ;  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  in  a  work  designed  for  the  general  public  a  more 
careful  appraisement  of  them  was  not  made.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  will  show  what  we  mean.  After  pointing 
out  the  deficiencies  of  John  Wesley  as  a  poet,  Dean  Stanley 
proceeds : 

"Nevertheless,  there  are  two  sources  of  iDspiration  from  which 
hymn-writers  in  general,  and  John  Wesley  in  particular,  have 
derived  a  fire  which  makes  it  impossible  to  overlook  the  claims  of 
the  Wesleyan  hymnology  to  be  ranked  as  part  of  our  national 
literature.  First,  however  prosaic  might  be  the  soul  of  John 
Wesley  himself,  he  had  suflScient  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  gift  in  others  to  appropriate  it  iu  some  degree  to  his  purposes. 
Such  are  some  beautiful  passages  adopted  or  adapted  from  Gram- 
bold  the  Moravian,  and  from  George  Herbert.  But  yet  more^ 
Charles  Wesley  supplied  in  a  large  degree  the  deficiencies  of  his 
brother  John.  He  doubtless  was  led  away  by  those  temptations 
of  hymn-writers  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  What  John 
Wesley  said  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  on  the  Nativity,  might 
well  have  been  extended  to  many  dozens  :  *  Omit  one  or  two  of 
them  and  I  will  thank  you.  They  are  namby-pambical.'  But 
Charles  Wesley  nevertheless  had  within  him  a  poetic  fervour, 
perhaps  a  scholar-like  polish,  which  his  brother  wanted.  These 
gifts  showed  themselves  in  the  closer  tenacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  Church  of  his  'fathers,  and  also  gave  to  his  hymns  a 
literary  character  which  redeems  them  from  the  pedestrian  and 
argumentative  style  which  disfigures  so  large  a  part  of  his  own 
and  his  brother's  poems.  Secondly,  there  is  a  redeeming  quality 
in  the  subjects  themselves,  round  which  hymns  have  clustered ; 
although  it  is  true  that  polemics  and  overstrained  metaphors  and 
sounding  words  are  dangerous  pitfalls,  yet  when  a  genuine  reli- 
gious soul  strikes  on  one  of  the  greater  themes  of  religion,  either 
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touching  the  simpler  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  more 
unquestionable  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a  spark  is  struck  which 
not  unfrequently  rises  into  true  and  lasting  poetry.  Such  in  the 
Koman  Church  were  those  few  hymns  to  which  we  have  called 
attention ;  and  such  in  the  Wesleyan  hymns  are  those  which  we 
*hall  select  in  the  following  extracts." 

There  is  a  looseness  about  the  structure  of  these  sentences 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  comment  upon  them.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  "hymn-writers  in  general"  could  from 
any  source  'derive  a  fire  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
overlook  the  claims  of  the  Wesleyan  hymnology  to  be 
ranked  as  a  part  of  our  national  literature."  As  they  are 
not  alluded  to  again,  we  must  pass  on  to  what  is  said  of 
John  Wesley.  A  prosaic  soul  himself,  he  nevertheless 
had  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  gift  in 
others  to  appropriate  it  in  some  degree  for  his  purposes. 
This  does  not  refer  to  his  translations,  but,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  to  some  passages  from  Gambold,  Herbert, 
and  others,  which  stand  side  by  side  with  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  himself  and  his  brother  in  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. We  have  probably  said  enough  to  vindicate  to  John 
Wesley  the  possession  of  something  better  than  a  prosaic 
soul,  and  therefore  need  not  detain  our  readers  with  the 
problem  whence  such  a  soul  could  derive  appreciation  of 
the  gift  of  poetry  in  others.  But  it  is  a  little  startling  to 
be  told  that  the  occurrence  of  passages  from  Gambold 
the  Moravian,  and  George  Herbert,  in  publications  that 
date  so  far  back  as  1739 — ^publications  belonging  wholly 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  recently  reproduced 
in  their  original  form  to  satisfy  the  lovers  of  the  antique 
— contributes  anything  to  the  claims  of  Wesleyan  hymno- 
logy to  a  place  in  our  national  literature.  George  Herbert 
has  his  own  place  in  the  present  issue  in  virtue  of 
his  own  productions ;  and  if  Gambold  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  one  by  the  editor  of  this  series — in  our  opinion 
be  was  as  deserving  as  some  others — he  would  have  taken 
it  on  similar  grounds.  The  sources  of  John  Wesley's 
inspiration  are,  therefore,  still  to  seek ;  and  if  we  read  on 
a  little  further,  we  find  one  of  them  referred  to  in  the 
statement  that  *'  Charles  Wesley  supplied  in  a  large  degree 
the  deficiencies  of  his  brother  John."  The  connection  is 
not  as  clear  as  we  should  like,  but  the  meaning  may  be 
this,  that  in  the  matter  of  editorship  and  publication, 
Wesley  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  that  he  drew  largely 
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upon  his  brother^s  materials.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But 
to  speak  of  the  one  brother  as  supplying  the  deficiencies 
of  the  other,  is  unjust  to  both.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
joint-stock  commercial  venture,  in  which  the  one,  finding 
his  resources  fall  short,  has  recourse  to  the  ampler  funds 
of  the  other.  But  this  is  altogether  unhistorical  and 
untrue. 

The  injustice  to  John  comes  out  still  more  conspicuously 
in  what  follows.  "  Charles  had  within  him  a  poetic  fervour, 
perhaps  a  scholar-like  polish,  which  his  brother  wanted." 
That  Charles  surpassed  John  in  poetic  fervour  may  be 
granted,  with  the  reminder  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  John  actually  did,  much  less  what  he  might  have 
done  had  his  circumstances  been  as  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  muse  as  those  of  his  brother.  But  we  should 
suppose  this  is  the  first  time  that  Charles  has  been  credited 
with  more  of  scholar-like  polish  than  John.  The  opposite 
opinion  has  been  the  one  more  commonly  entertained,  and 
not  without  reason.  In  point  of  attainments  John  was 
certainly  superior  to  Charles;  and  as  to  style,  notwith- 
standing the  studied  plainness  of  the  former,  let  any  one 
compare  the  prose  of  the  two  brothers,  as  exemplified  in 
their  respective  journals,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  the  advantage  does  not  lie  with  the  younger  brother. 
It  is  to  John's  severe  taste  as  an  editor  that  we  owe  the 
excision  from  Charles's  hymns  of  many  feeble  verses,  an 
instance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us. 
In  speaking  of  "Wrestling  Jacob,"  one  of  the  hymns 
selected  as  specimens.  Dean  Stanley  describes  it  as  ''  not 
only  a  hymn,  but  a  philosophical  poem,  disfigured,  indeed, 
in  parts  by  the  anatomical  allusions  to  the  shrunk  sinew, 
but  filled  on  the  whole  with  a  depth  and  pathos  which 
might  well  excite  Watts  to  say  that,  '  it  was  worth  all  the 
verses  he  himself  had  written,'  and  induce  Montgomery  to 
compare  it  with  the  action  of  a  lyrical  drama."  This  is  a 
fine  and  not  unmerited  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Charles. 
But  it  might  easily  have  been  made  a  tribute  to  the  taste 
of  John,  since  the  verse  objected  to  was  omitted  by  the 
latter  in  all  editions  of  the  Hymn-book  prepared  by  him 
for  the  use  of  the  people  called  Methodists.  Indeed,  in 
the  sentence  previous  to  the  one  in  which  Dean  Stanley 
affirms  this  lack  of  scholar-like  polish,  he  quotes  a  judgment 
of  John's  which  is,  to  our  minds,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
presence  of  it. 

VOL.  LVI.     NO.  CXII.  H  H 
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The  assertion  that  Charles's  superiority  in  these  two 
gifts  showed  itself  *'  in  the  closer  tenacity  with  which  he 
clang  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  "  is  ingenious,  but  the 
only  foundation  we  can  discover  for  it  is  the  dictum  of  the 
Dean.  We  doubt  whether  it  has  any  other.  Both  brothers 
were  attached  to  the  Church  of  England:  both  at  the 
commencement  of  the  great  movement  were  equally 
irregular.  Charles's  later  scruples  were  due  to  his  regard 
for  church-order,  and  not  to  sentiment. 

The  fact  of  this  closer  tenacity  in  Charles  Wesley  is 
undoubted,  and  Dean  Stanley  refers  to  it  with  evident 
approbation.  But  we  have  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
with  this  his  equally  evident  approbation  of  the  hymn  on 
Catholic  Love,  which  is  given  at  full  length,  and  of  which 
the  following  are  the  first  two  verses : 

"  Weary  of  all  this  wordy  strife, 
These  notions,  forms,  and  modes,  and  names, 
To  Thee,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life, 
Whose  love  my  simple  heart  inflames, 
Divinely  taught,  at  last  I  fly, 
With  Thee,  and  Thine,  to  five  and  die. 

"  Forth  from  the  midst  of  Babel  brought, 
Parties  and  sects  I  cast  behind ; 
Enlarged  my  heart,  and  free  my  thought, 
Where'er  the  latent  truth  I  find, 
The  latent  truth  with  joy  to  own. 
And  bow  to  Jesu's  name  alone." 

The  Dean  comments  on  the  non-appearance  of  this 
hymn  "  in  any  ordinary  hymn-book  used  either  by  the 
Wesleyan  community  or  by  the  English  Church,"  as  a 
"curious  and  significant  fact."*  We  think  the  fact  is 
significant  only  of  the  common  sense  and  charity  of  com- 
pilers of  hymn-books  intended  for  use  in  churches  or 
chapels  connected  with  denominations  that  profess  a  settled 
creed.  A  hynm  like  this  would  be  sure  to  be  misunderstood. 
Many  would  take  it  literally,  and,  taking  it  literally,  would 
be  led  astray.  They  would  suppose  it  taught  a  renuncia- 
tion of  everything  like  a  common  confession  of  faith,  and 
a  common  bond  of  discipline.    They  would  find  the  hymn 

♦  "It  is  only  to  be  found,'*  he  says,  "  in  the  Century  of  Methodism,  p.  176 
(1839),  and  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  71  of  The  Poetical  Worht  of  John,  and  Charlei 
Wesley:^  The  former  work  should  read,  we  suppoee,  The  Centenary  of 
Methodiim, 
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inconsistent  with  everything  like  church  order^  and,  indeed, 
at  many  points  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  writer  brands 
parties  and  sects  as  Babel,  and  proposes  to  replace  them 
in  his  affections  by  the  '' latent  truth"  wherever  found, 
whether  within  those  sects  and  parties,  or  without  them. 
This  sounds  very  large-minded,  but  in  the  next  verse  the 
limits  are  very  much  narrowed : 

"  Bedeemed  by  Thine  almighty  grace, 
I  taate  my  glorious  liberty, 
With  open  arms  the  world  embrace, 
And  cleave  to  those  who  cleave  to  Thee ; 
But  only  in  Thy  saints  delight, 
Who  walk  with  God  in  purest  white." 

So  close  a  spiritual  fellowship  is  obviously  impossible 
without  some  kind  of  doctrinal  agreement,  and  must  ex- 
clude all  those — and  there  are  many  of  them — who  pro- 
nounce the  experience  described  in  the  last  line  fantastical. 
The  next  verse  contracts  the  limits  yet  further : 

'^  One  with  the  httle  flock  I  rest. 
The  members  sound  who  hold  the  Heiui ; 
The  chosen  few  i^ith  pardon  blest, 
And  by  the  anointing  Spirit  led 
Into  the  mind  that  was  in  Thee, 
Into  the  depths  of  Deity.'* 

And  so  the  limits  go  on  narrowing  until  in  the  last  verse 
we  encounter  the  foUowing : 

"  Joined  to  the  hidden  Church  unknown 
In  tins  sure  bond  of  perfectness. 
Obscurely  safe,  I  dwell  alone, 
And  glory  in  the  uniting  grace, 
To  me,  to  each  believer  given. 
To  all  Thy  saints  in  earth  and  heaven.'' 

The  fellowship,  as  ^'an  outward  and  visible  sign/'  thus 
ceases  to  be,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  an  "  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ; "  a  doctrine  which,  if  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  would  empty  not  only  all  prebendary  stalls 
and  canonries,  but  all  chapels  and  churches,  and  produce 
as  many  sects  as  there  are  individual  Christians. 

Our  readers  will  understand  that  we  are  not  criticising 
the  poem,  which  we  think  with  the  Dean  a  very  fine  one : 
we  are  only  stating  the  misconstructions  it  would  be  liable 
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to,  if  pat  into  the  lips  of  a  mixed  congregation.  The  poem 
enonnces — and  solves — one  of  the  most  glorious  paradoxes 
of  the  Christian  life:  it  teaches  how  fidelity  to  a  fixed 
creed  may  have  blended  with  it  a  charity  that  embraces  all 
mankind.  But  the  fidelity  is  not  at  first  so  apparent  as 
the  charity :  it  is  ''  latent "  in  the  heart  of  the  hymn.  And 
it  is  fidelity  to  truth  only,  not  to  any  one  particular  form 
or  mode  of  its  nianifestation  to  men.  There  is  here,  in 
short,  a  plenty  of  the  author's  **  poetic  fervour,"  but  no 
sign  of  the  ''close  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
Church  of  his  fathers." 

One  word  we  must  add  before  passing  on,  lest  any 
should  still  suspect  that  the  omission  of  such  a  hymn  as 
the  above  from  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book  should  seem  to 
imply  any  narrowness  in  the  compilers.  It  might  be 
enough  to  say  that  John  Wesley  himself,  the  original 
compiler,  never  inserted  it,  and  that  no  one  with  the 
sermon  On  a  Catholic  Spirit  in  his  hand  would  Refuse  him 
the  praise  of  the  largest  charity.  But  there  is  a  better 
answer.  The  hymn  on  Catholic  Love,  with  its  perplexing 
enigmas,  was  unsuitable  for  public  worship;  but  its  finest 
sentiments,  expressed  in  a  less  ambiguous  form,  are  to  be 
found  embodied  in  a  multitude  of  hymns  scattered  in  rich 
profusion  over  the  Methodist  Hymn-book.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sixty-two  hymns  in  Part  V.  (478 — 539),  "For  the 
Society  Meeting,  Giving  Thanks,  Praying,  Parting."  Here 
we  have  the  joys  of  Christian  fellowship  poured  forth  in 
strains  that  for  fulness  and  depth  of  spiritual  knowledge 
and  sympathy  are  simply  matchless ;  and  there  is  not  a 
hint  anywhere  to  be  found  among  them  of  the  ''  weariness  " 
which  the  above  hymn  betrays  in  its  opening  stanza.  The 
little  flock  are  cheered  by  a  thousand  tokens  of  the  Divine 
beneficence,  and  of  the  reality,  blessedness,  and  permanence 
of  their  privileges  in  Christ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  of 
the  "  Babel "  out  of  which  they  have  been  brought.  Their 
deliverance  from  Sodom  is  celebrated,  but  that  is  a 
synonym,  not  for  the  Church,  but  for  the  world.  There  is 
also  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  book  one  hymn  which,  above  all 
others,  might  be  selected  as  reflecting  the  best  sentiments 
of  the  hymn  on  Catholic  Love;  we  mean  that  entitled 
**  Primitive  Christianity"  (16, 17).  Here,  in  the  first  four 
verses,  the  poet  paints  with  exquisite  skill  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  primitive  Church  ;  in  the  following  five  he 
bewails  the  present  breaches  in  the  Church's  unity,  and 
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pleads  for  its  reetoration;  in  the  next  five  he  exoltingly 
acknowledges  this  work  began,  and  paints  the  Church  thus 
restored  in  colours  as  glowing  as  those  which  embodied  her 
primitive  lineaments ;  in  the  last  four  he  humbly  claims 
a  participation  in  their  fellowship. 

The  reference  to  Charles  Wesley's  Ghurchmanship  has 
led  us  into  a  digression,  which  yet  is  not  a  digression, 
and  from  it  we  must  now  return  to  make  a  few  more 
observations  on  the  adverse  criticism  quoted  above : 
"  Secondly,  there  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  the  subjects 
round  which  hymns  have  clustered,  &c."  (See  above, 
page  455.)  Here  Dean  Stanley  seems  to  make  some 
amends  for  what  he  has  said  before  about  ''  the  greatness 
of  the  words  consecrated  to  the  sublime  thoughts  of  religion 
misleading  the  writer  into  the  belief  that  they  are  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  poetic  afflatus."  The  damaging  figure  of 
the  ''  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  "  gives  place  to 
the  more  pleasing  one  of  a  ''spark"  struck  out  by  the 
contact  of  a  ''genuine  soul"  with  one  of  the  "greater 
themes  of  religion."  And  if  this  was  intended  to  be  cor- 
rective of  what  was  previously  advanced,  or  complementary 
to  it,  we  willingly  retract  what  we  said  as  to  the  Dean's 
apparent  want  of  sympathy  (p.  449).  But  we  must  find  a 
little  fault  with  the  corrective  itself;  and,  while  qualifying 
our  previous  censure,  must  take  care  to  qualify  our 
own  qualification.  For — still  adverting  to  the  passage 
quoted  on  page  455 — ^we  do  not  think  it  enough  to  say  of 
themes  so  glorious  as  to  transcend  all  human  compre- 
hension, that  there  is  barely  "  a  redeeming  quality  in  the 
subjects  themselves."  We  should  like  to  have  seen  a 
more  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  subjective  spiritual 
experience  of  Christians  has  an  objective  historical  basis, 
and  some  defence  of  the  former  grounded  on  the  latter. 
Instead  of  that,  we  meet  with  the  following  phrases :  "  the 
sublime  thoughts  of  religion;"  "the  greater  themes  of 
religion ;  "  "the  simpler  emotions  of  the  human  heart ;" 
and  lastly — and  here  our  dissatisfaction  reaches  its 
climax — "the  more  unquestionable  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.'* 

"  The  more  unquestionable  doctrines  of  Christianity  " ! 
If  the  laws  of  thought  and  language  have  any  validity, 
the  "more"  implies  a  "less."  And  we  must  ask,  with 
some  astonishment,  What  are  those  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity which  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  war- 
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ranted  in  pronouncing  ''less  unquestionable " ?  Surely, 
if  any  one  is  bound  to  '*  keep  the  catholic  faith  whole  and 
undefiled/'  it  is  a  man  who  occupies  bo  honourable  a 
position.  In  these  days  of  doubting  and  unrest  we 
sympathise  much  with  seekers  after  truth,  but  we  look 
for  them  outside  the  Church,  not  inside,  at  least  not  in 
her  posts  of  highest  trust  and  influence.  One  who  has 
reached  an  ecclesiastical  eminence  like  that  of  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  we  expect  to  have  attained  such  steadfast 
conviction  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  to  be 
anxious  himself  to  settle  doubts,  not  to  raise  them.  We 
cannot  reconcile  the  attitude  he  assumes  in  this  sentence 
with  the  one  he  takes  in  that  flne  composition  of  his 
which  graces  the  pages  of  the  Methodist  Hymn-book  (698). 
There  the  deliverance  from  doubt,  and  fear,  and  error, 
seems  to  be  the  chief  burden  of  his  song.  In  the  first 
verse  he  draws  the  contrast  between  the  little  company  on 
the  Mount,  rejoicing  in  the  unveiled  glory  of  the  Incarnate 
One,  and  the  multitude  in  the  plain  below,  ''believing  in 
their  unbelief."  Through  every  succeeding  verse  we  trace 
a  deepening  confidence  inspired  by  the  glories  of  this 
majestic  scene,  till,  in  the  last  line  of  the  hymn,  the 
Father's  voice  silences  all  cavil,  "  This  is  My  Son :  0 
hear  ye  Him ! "  We  are  compelled  to  ask.  Did  Dean 
Stanley  really  mean  this  ?  Did  not  his  "  genuine  religious 
soul"  here  strike  upon  the  great  truth,  that  Christ's  word 

gives  law  to  the  universe?     And  what  the  doctrines  of 
bristianity  are  but  the  words  of  Christ,  we  are  unable  to 
understand. 

This,  however,  we  do  understand,  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  words  of  Christ  and  man's  in- 
terpretation of  them ;  between  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  inferences  founded  on  them.  And  Dean  Stanley  would 
no  doubt  have  us  draw  a  line  between  the  Divine  revelation 
and  the  human  gloss,  between  the  "  latent  truth  "  which  is 
common  to  all  sects,  and  the  patent  error  which  is  peculiar 
io  each.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  his  language  is  not  the 
best  fitted  to  convey  it.  The  line  should  have  been  drawn 
between  doctrines  and  dogmas,  not  between  more  unques- 
tionable doctrines  and  less.  But,  even  so,  we  must  demur. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Shall  we  draw  the  line 
between  the  great  events  which  the  Gospels  testify,  and 
the  inferences  to  be  founded  upon  them?  This  seems 
plausible,  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  maintained.    There 
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are  inferences  deduced  for  ns  in  Scripture  itself.  If  we 
renounce  these^  we  must  excise,  not  only  the  Epistles,  but 
a  large  part  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  Surely  the  argu- 
ments of  Scripture,  addressed  to  our  reason,  are  as  trust- 
worthy as  its  testimony,  offered  to  our  faith.  In  fact,  both 
alike  honour  the  human  reason,  and  warrant  us  in  the  use  of 
it.  The  disuse  of  reason  would  be  fatal  to  faith.  Resides,  the 
great  events  of  the  Gospels  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
their  purposes.  The  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  degenerate  into  inexplicable  portents,  if  they  be 
sundered  from  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  effect. 
To  every  attempt  to  introduce  a  sort  of  baptised  Positivism 
under  the  guise  of  religious  liberality,  we  must  oppose 
this  saying  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  One :  '^  And  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

We  have  made  the  above  remarks  in  the  interests  of 
evangelical  orthodoxy,  which  we  take  to  be  as  true  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  modern  Christendom.  But  we  have  also  made  these 
remarks  in  the  interests  of  literary  justice  and  historical 
truth,  as  these  are  connected  with  the  reputation  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  The  hymns  selected  by  Dean 
Stanley  as  samples  of  their  verse  are  chosen  by  him  on  the 
ground  of  their  avoidance  of  ''polemics,  overstrained 
metaphors  and  sounding  words,'*  and  of  their  ''  touching 
the  simpler  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  more 
unquestionable  doctrines  of  Christianity."  The  meaning 
of  these  last  words  we  have  endeavoured  in  our  last  para- 
graphs to  ascertain ;  and  if  our  exposition  of  them  be 
correct,  we  must  now  add  our  deep  conviction  that  Charles 
Wesley  would  have  repudiated  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  the  compliment  that  is  here  paid  him.  In  no  one  of 
the  six  hymns  here  quoted  (683,  716, 143, 141-2,  69,  in  the 
Methodist  Hymn-book,  and  one  on  Christ  our  Example  not 
in  the  above-named  collection)  does  Charles  Wesley  keep 
out  of  sight  those  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  pertain  to 
the  purposes  of  Christ's  coming,  as  distinct  from  the  facts 
and  events  thai  attended  it.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  in  his  eyes  to  mutilate  the  Gospel,  to  metamorphose 
it  into  a  mysterious  and  unpractical  theosophy.  I)oing 
this,  he  would  have  esteemed  himself  a  traitor  to  his  own 
ministerial  commission,  and  a  palterer  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  truth  and  right.  Such  a  compliment  was  never 
paid  him  in  his  lifetime :  if  it  had,  he  would  have  deemed 
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it  a  greater  insult  than  the  glorious  infamy  he  was  called 
to  suffer.  And,  pointing  to  the  treatment  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  brethren  for  his  loyalty  to  evangelical 
truth,  he  would  have  flung  back  the  unmerited  compliment 
with  the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  Apostle,  ''  But  I,  if  I 
yet  preach  "  an  adulterated  Gospel, ''  why  am  I  still  perse- 
cuted ?  Th^n  hath  the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross  been 
done  away."  Our  readers  may  go  to  the  hymns  themselves 
for  proof  of  our  assertion.  There  is  not  one  of  them  the 
tone  of  which  does  not  throughout  imply  the  doctrines 
sometimes  distinctively  called  evangelical,  or  in  which 
those  doctrines  do  not  receive  more  or  less  of  explicit 
statement.  Apart  from  the  poet's  known  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  his  raptures  are  madness  itself. 
Indeed,  we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  apart 
froiu  such  an  interpretation,  instead  of  avoiding  ''  over- 
strained metaphors  and  sounding  words,"  the  poet  has 
loaded  his  pages  with  them,  and  that  in  the  most  exagge- 
rated  and  objectionable  form.  Dean  Stanley's  two  state- 
ments cannot  both  be  true.  In  the  "  Christmas  Hymn," 
the  '^Easter  Hymn,"  in  "  Christ  the  Kefuge  of  the  Soul," 
in  "Christ  our  Example,"  in  ** Wrestling  Jacob,"  in 
*'  Catholic  Love,"  Charles  Wesley  has  either  preached  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  without  mutilation  or  defect, 
or  else  he  has  carried  language  to  the  point  of  impossible 
hyperbole  and  strung  up  feeling  to  the  pitch  of  outrageous 
enthusiasm. 

It  is  time  to  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close.  We  are 
sorry  that  in  the  course  of  them,  we  have  had  to  criticise 
Dean  Stanley's  ecclesiastical  position.  It  may  to  some 
have  seemed  hard  that  we  should  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  single  phrase — that  in  which  he  regards  some 
Christian  doctrines  as  open  to  question.  But  the  phrase 
is  only  too  significant.  Beaders  of  Dean  Stanley's  works 
know  well  how  frequently  he  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  latitudinarianism.  His  latest  publication  on 
Christian  Institutions  is  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  And 
this  we  cannot  brook.  Neither  our  esteem  for  his  high 
moral  qualities,  nor  our  admiration  of  his  learning  and 
research,  nor  our  appreciation  of  his  large-hearted  charity^ 
especially  as  evinced  toward  the  Methodist  Connexion  in 
the  matter  of  the  Wesley  Memorial,  can  blind  us  to  the 
ambiguousness,  and  the  positive  dangerousness^  of  much 
of  his  teaching. 
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We  have  also  had  to  comment  on  his  representation  of 
the  Wesleys.  Of  anything  like  intentional  injustice  we 
heartily  acquit  him.  He  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform. 
He  had  to  pass  judgment  on  compositions  filling  thirteen 
volumes  (of  which,  however,  only  ten  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  his  hands)  containing  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
hymns  and  other  poems  the  Wesleys  ever  wrote,  and  not 
always  distinguishing  their  authorship.  Much  of  the  con* 
tents  of  these  volumes  would  not  run  at  all  in  the  line  of 
the  critic's  ecclesiastical  sympathies,  and  much  would  of 
necessity  fail  to  satisfy  his  artistic  canons.  These  circum- 
stances would  naturally  tend  to  hide  from  his  view  the  real 
wealth  and  merit  of  Charles  Wesley's  verse,  while  they 
would  also  tend  to  invert,  as  we  have  shown,  the  relations 
of  the  brothers.  In  fact.  Dean  Stanley  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed their  relations  in  respect  of  poetry  to  be  almost 
parallel  to  their  relations  to  the  great  movement  which,  in 
so  large  a  degree,  owed  to  them  its  birth.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  Mr.  Adams's  medallion  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  which  the  face  of  Charles  Wesley  is  overlaid  and  almost 
concealed  by  that  of  John,  as  the  true  exponent  of  their 
poetical,  no  less  than  of  their  ecclesiastical,  relations. 
Herein  he  makes  a  mistake,  and  one  which,  however  natu- 
ral at  the  outset  of  his  researches,  he  would  have  avoided 
falling  into  if  he  had  carried  those  researches  a  little 
farther.  It  is  this  want  of  painstaking  inquiry  and  per- 
sistent endeavour  to  put  himself  into  the  position  of  those 
whose  work  he  was  examining,  which  has  converted  an 
opportunity  for  a  long  delayed  act  of  literary  justice  into 
one  more  example  of — ^what  has  from  the  beginning  been 
only  too  familiar  to  Methodists — apparently  contemptuous 
caricature.  If  in  another  edition  of  the  valuable  series  of 
which  his  criticism  forms  a  part  Dean  Stanley  could 'see 
his  way  to  modify  its  asperity,  and  correct  its  historical 
inaccuracies,  we  shall  rejoice.  In  any  case,  we  must  ex- 
press our  regret  at  having  been  compelled  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  any,  even  the  most  friendly,  strictures,  the 
writing  of  which,  we  are  sure  he  will  believe,  has  yielded 
us  no  pleasure,  but  only  pain. 

In  the  meantime,  valued  or  not  by  those  beyond  her 
pale,  the  hymnody  of  Methodism  is  prized  by  all  within  it  as 
one  of  their  most  precious  treasures.  Not  even  the  attach- 
ment of  bigoted  Churchmen  to  their  venerable  Liturgy  sur- 
passes the  love  of  the  Methodist  people  for  their  Hymn- 
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book.  And  the  ase  of  it  as  a  manaal  of  private  and  public 
devotion  is  probably  equally  widespread  with  that  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  Twelve  millions  of  Methodists  use  it  either 
in  the  form  now  adopted  by  the  original  body,  or  with 
more  or  less  of  addition  and  retrenchment.  U  the  sun  is 
greeted  everywhere  on  his  approach  by  our  national  anthem, 
8O9  every  Sabbath  at  least,  do  his  beams  waken  in  each 
hemisphere,  on  every  continent,  and  in  many  of  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  the  sound  of  Charles  Wesley's  melodies.  The 
popularity  of  the  hymns  taken  separately  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  No  barrier  of 
churchly  dignity  or  sectarian  prejudice  has  been  high 
enough  to  keep  out  the  wave  of  evangelical  influence  which 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  rolled,  through  the  land ;  and 
no  such  barrier  has  successfully  resisted  the  incursion  of 
Charles  Wesley's  song.  Its  tendency  is  to  break  down 
such  barriers,  and  to  make  Christians  forget  their  points 
of  difference  in  the  swell  and  rapture  of  a  common  devo- 
tion to  their  common  Lord.  To  all  such  fraternisation  as 
is  sought  by  Evangelical  Alliances  it  readily  lends  its  aid, 
and  by  the  modulations  of  its  spiritual  music,  echoed  from 
heart  to  heart  and  lip  to  lip,  for  the  grand  consummation 
of  Christian  unity  gently  but  effectually  prepares  the  way. 
One  such  evangeScal  alliance — the  Methodist  CEcumen- 
ical — is  about  to  be  held  in  our  midst.  Bepresentatives  of 
all  the  sistefhood  of  Methodist  churches  will  be  there. 
They  will  hail  from  both  hemispheres,  and  from  all  quartera 
of  the  globe.  Men  will  meet  of  every  possible  school  of 
thought  and  form  of  society,  and  as  brethren  will  sit 
together  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  men  that 
never  saw  each  other's  faces  before  and  that  will  never  see 
each  other's  faces  again  in  the  flesh.  Many  and  various 
will  be  the  topics  brought  forward  for  discussion,  touching 
the  interests  of  millions  now  Kving,  as  well  as  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  Eager  and  earnest,  anxious  and  protracted 
perhaps,  will  be  the  debates.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  sure. 
Whenever  the  multitude  of  manly  voices  lift  high  to 
heaven  their  songs  of  devotion ;  whenever  penitence,  and 
gratitude,  and  faith  in  a  crucified  Bedeemer,  and  ardent 
longings  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  and  exultant 
hope  in  its  coming  triumphs,  are  in  turn  poured  forth  to 
heaven,  Charles  Wesley's  heart-stirring  strains  will  ade- 
quately express  all  these  emotions,  and,  while  giving  vent 
to  them,  every  heart  will  vibrate  in  harmony,  and  the 
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conviction,  never  dormant,  mH  force  its  vray  oat  through 
the  medium  of  these  melodies,  **  We,  being  many  members, 
are  one  body  in  Christ/* 

It  is  not  all  outsiders  that  look  with  cold,  uninterested 
gaze  upon  the  workings  of  Methodism ;  that  misunderstand 
her  principles  and  misrepresent  her  aims ;  that  think  her 
activity  a  busy  idleness  and  her  very  existence  as  a  cor- 
porate body  an  anachronism  and  a  mistake,  if  not  a  peril 
and  a  sin.  Dean  Stanley  does  not  do  so  himself.  More 
and  more  the  place  of  its  founders  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  their  general  usefulness  to  society  is  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  refuse  the  same  praise  to  those  who 
have  inherited  their  name  and  succeeded  to  their  work. 
In  concluding  this  article  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able 
to  quote  a  writer  who — in  what  is  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  work  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history — 
has  done  justice  alike  to  Methodism  and  its  founders,  to 
their  ecclesiastical*  standing  and  their  literary  reputation. 
It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Stoughton  speaks  of  the  hymnology  of 
Methodism  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  de- 
scribes its  rise  and  progress : 

''It  was  no  mere  machine,  but  a  living  organism,  that  he  (John 
Wesley)  brought  into  existence.  Its  healthy  exercise  needed  a 
current  of  spiritual  emotion ;  and  what  the  blood  is  to  the  human 
frame,  hymnology  has  been  to  Wesleyanism,  a  source  of  life  and 
power.  Almost  all  the  Wesleys  were  able  to  think  in  verse,  but 
in  the  poetic  fi;ifb  Charles  rose  above  the  rest.  The  number  of  his 
hymns  is  truly  amazing,  for  they  amount  altogether  to  seven 
thousand.  But  this  is  small  praise :  indeed,  his  most  ardent 
admirers  must  allow  he  wrote  too  much ;  yet^  with  all  their  im- 
perfections, they  are  unrivalled.  There  are  hymns  of  another 
versification  and  pervaded  by  a  severer  spirit — ^more  suited  to 
Anglo-Catholics,  and  perhaps  to  sedate  Nonconformists ;  but  for 
light  and  life,  force  and  fire,  no  compositions  can  compare  with 
those  of  the  Methodist  poets.  They  bear  distinctly  a  character 
of  their  own,  and  reflect  the  excitement  out  of  which  they  rose. 
Perhaps  at  times  Isaac  Watts  may  have  surpassed  them  in 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  Philip  Doddridge  in  tenderness  of 
sentiment ;  but  beyond  anything  in  either,  mere  are  in  Charles 
Wesley's  hymns  tones  of  conflict  and  victory  which  resemble  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet,  and  strains  of  praise  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  The  earliest  hymns,  published  in  1739,  were  mostly  ac- 
commodations from  other  English  authors,  or  translations  from 
German  bards.  In  1740  appeared  a  second  and  similar  collection. 
In  1741  followed  other  volumes,  in  one  of  which  a  number  of 
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pieces  are  taken  from  Watts ;  and  another,  containing  hjmns  on 

*  God's  Everlasting  Love/  assumes  a  polemical  aspect  in  reference 
to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  In  1742  we  have  Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poenis,  including  the  matchless  lyric  of  'Jacob  Wrestling  with 
the  Angel.'  If  some  compositions  rose  out  of  controversy,  others 
sprung  out  of  persecution.  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  were 
published  in  1744,  some  of  them  plaintive  and  patient,  others 
ringing  with  trumpet-notes  of  defiance  and  victory.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  band  of  Methodists  threatened  by  the  rabble,  taking 
up  the  hymn  appointed  *  to  be  sung  in  a  tumult,*  which  begins 
with  these  triumphant  lines : 

"  *  Ye  servants  of  Gk)d,  your  Master  proclaim, 
And  publish  abroad  His  wonderful  Name  : 
The  name  all  rictorioas  of  Jesna  extol, 
His  kingdom  is  glorious,  and  rules  over  all.* 

'^  The  sentiment  excels  the  versification,  and  we  recognise  in  it 
an  outburst  of  faith  and.  fortitude  which  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  the  choral  songs  of  the  Athanasians,  as  thev 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  confessing  their 
trust  in  the  Divine  Redeemer. 

'^  Of  funeral  hymns  there  are  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  series. 

*  In  deaths  oft,'  the  Wesleys  and  their  companions  realised,  as  few 
have  done,  the  nearness  of  the  eternal  world,  and  its  mysteries  of 
light  and  glory.  When  friends  dropped  off,  they  followed  them 
to  the  grave,  not  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe,  but  in  the 
full  assurance  of  hope.  The  second  funeral  hymn  breathed  an 
ecstatic  joy  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  rarely  equalled,  never 
surpassed — 

** '  Bejoioe  for  a  brother  deceased, 
Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain  ; 
A  soul  out  of  prison  released, 
And  freed  from  its  bodily  chain  : 
With  songs  let  us  follow  his  flight, 
And  mount  with  his  spirit  above, 
Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light. 
And  lodged  in  the  Eden  of  love.* 

"  The  history  of  Methodist  hymnology  shows  any  one  who  reads 
it  what  a  mighty  inspiration  it  was  to  the  body  at  the  banning, 
and  has  been  ever  since.  Strains  full  of  life  became  familiar  to 
the  members  as  household  words,  and  were  sung  in  the  little 
chapel  on  the  hiU-side,  amidst  the  crowded  street,  by  the  ingle 
nook  of  the  cottager,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  in  the  funeral 
procession,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Perhaps  no  church 
has  ever  lived  and  moved,  and  had  its  being  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  sacred  song." 

This  is  a  just  and  well-merited  encomium,  although,  as  a 
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representation  of  the  wealth  and  exuberance  of  Charles 
Wesley's  genins,  it  is  necessarily  imperfect.  We  may  add 
that  oar  own  impressions  do  not  sustain  the  verdict  which 
awards  the  superiority  to  Watts  in  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  to  Doddridge  in  tenderness  of  sentiment.  We  doubt 
whether  anything  in  Watts  can  be  found  to  equal  the  sub- 
limity pf  the  Judgment  hymns,  especially  if  the  sustained 
tone  of  the  compositions  throughout  be  taken  into  the 
account.  And,  though  tenderness  and  serenity  were  not 
the  most  frequent  moods  of  Charles  Wesley's  mind,  yet 
that  they  did  occur  is  manifest  from  the  two  inimitable 
pastorals, — hymns  18  and  554  in  the  Methodist  Hymn- 
book, — and  the  favourite  hymn  beginning,  "  Jesu,  Lover 
of  my  soul,"  referred  to  above,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared the  one  before  it,  142;  and  another  which  deals 
with  a  similar  subject,  114.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  which  show  as  much  of  pathos  and  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment as  can  be  found  in  Doddridge.  To  readers  of  early 
Methodist  history  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Charles  Wesley  was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up 
in  "the  Dead  Sea  of  Moravian  stillness.'*  Well  was  it  for 
this  country  that  he  and  his  brother  did  not  become  en- 
gulfed in  those  lethal  waters. 

Just  one  word  more.  It  was  not  because  they  were  in 
deaths  oft  merely,  that  the  Wesleys  realised  the  near- 
ness of  the  eternal  world.  The  Methodist  movement 
originated  in  profound  meditation  on  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  the  life  to  come,  dwarfing  by  their  grandeur  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  inspiring  an  earnestness  that 
the  seductions  of  sense  could  not  wear  out.  Then 
upon  the  minds  so  preoccupied  and  burdened  came  the 
inspiring  revelation  of  the  freeness  of  Divine  grace,  not 
removing  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  the  previous 
convictions  had  fastened  on  them,  but  mitigating  its  pres- 
sure and  imparting  strength  for  its  support.  Thenceforward 
the  Methodist  movement  assumed  a  new  character.  In 
the  experience  of  those  who  conducted  it,  the  joys  of  salva- 
tion began  to  preponderate  over  the  sorrow  and  sighing 
awakened  by  conviction  of  sin  and  the  certainty  of  a 
judgment  to  come.  And  two  principles  thenceforward 
guided  their  movements,  moulded  their  sermons,  breathed 
in  their  poetry,  and  coloured  the  complexion  of  their  lives — 
the  same  two  which  they  saw  blended  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption  it  was  their  privilege  to  proclaim — the  rigorous 
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demands  of  holiness,  softened  and  made  beantifol  by  the 
abounding  grace  of  the  unspeakable  gift.  No  description 
of  the  Methodist  movement  does  justice  to  it  which  falls  to 
discern  the  harmony  and  distinctness  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples, their  distinctness  first  in  the  ascetic  rigotdr  of  the 
Oxford  seclusion,  their  harmony  afterwards  in  the  heaven- 
enkindled  zeal  whose  sound  went  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Fidelity  to  both  principles  is  everywhere  stamped 
on  the  Methodist  Hymn-book,  and  so  long  as  the  Methodist 
people  remain  faithful  to  them  their  na^)e  and  their  work 
will  endure  and  grow. 
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Abt.  IX. — The  Revised  Version. 

Ws  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  readers  on  the 
great  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  wealth  of  the 
English  language  siuce  our  last  pubUeation.  During  the 
la$t  three  months  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' has  been  issued ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  for  and 
against  it  in  the  theological  interest,  most  certainly  no 
such  important  event  has  for  a  long  time  been  chronicled 
in  our  literature.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  felt  to  be  vital 
by  the  whole  English-speaking  population  of  the  world, 
and  has  appealed  to  their  universal  heart  in  a  way  that 
no  other  publication  in  our  time  has  appealed.  Hence, 
while  we  write,  it  is  the  current  topic  in  almost  all  circles : 
few  companies  meet  and  separate  without  having  discussed 
the  "New  Version."  It  has  been  more  widely  reviewed 
in  the  journals  of  the  country  than  any  other  book  of  the 
day.  The  daily  and  weekly  organs  have,  with  scarcely  a 
solitary  exception,  had  their  leader  on  it.  The  higher  organs 
of  public  opinion  are  gradually  coming  forward  with  fiieir 
more  deliberate  and  ambitious  verdicts ;  and  very  soon,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted,  every  one  of  the  countless  censors — 
good  and  bad,  worthy  and  unworthy — ^will  have  said  their 
say  concerning  it  in  praise  or  in  dispraise,  or,  as  more 
generally  happens,  in  praise  mingled  with  dispraise. 

A  collection  of  the  various  opinions  already  expressed,  and 
of  the  various  shades  of  acknowledgment,  from  absolute  rejec- 
tion through  every  conceivable  phase  up  to  perfect  complacency, 
would  form  a  deeply  interesting  volume,  and  interesting  far 
beyond  the  mere  literature  of  the  Great  Revision  of  1881. 
It  would  be  a  fair  exponent — one  of  the  best  that  could  be 
had— of  the  varieties  of  religious  thought  in  the  land  ;  inas- 
much as  every  single  phase  of  theological  opinion  will'  be 
found  to  colour  the  criticism  of  this  book.  But  still  more 
interesting  would  it  be  as  an  index  of  the  love  felt  for  the 
English  Bible  as  it  has  been  known  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  all  but  boundless  homage  paid  to  it  as  the 
standard  of  our  language.  We  feel  also — though  we  cannot 
suppose  that  all  will  agree  with  us  in  this — ^that  it  would  be 
very  remarkable  as  an  indication  of  the  wonderful  hold  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  documents  have  upon  the  national 
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heart.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  interest  is 
simply  a  literary  one ;  and  one  that  is  due  to  that  infinite 
charm  of  the  English  Bible  which  it  is  literally  superfluous  to 
explain.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true  to  a  very  great  extent. 
But  it  does  not  account  for  all.  The  New  Version  has  been 
a  " revealer  of  many  hearts; "  and  nothing  will  persuade  us 
that  it  has  not  evoked  a  most  mighty  sentiment  of  respect  for 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  a  faith  in  its  documents  which 
may  be  called  implicit  or  whatever  other  synonym  that 
term  has,  but  which,  however  described,  is  certainly  a 
most  important  reality. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  the  pleasant  and  humble  duty  of 
giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  volume,  and  of  thanking 
the  company  of  revisers  with  all  our  heart.  We  have  studied 
the  results  carefully,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion — after 
special  examination  of  the  passages  around  which  most  doubt 
or  most  controversy  gathers — ^that  the  work  has  been  well 
done;  and  that  some  final  touches,  revising  the  Revision, 
are  all  that  will  be  needed  to  secure  it  a  supreme  and  perma- 
nent place  in  the  affections  of  the  English  public. 

But  that  question  of  "  revising  the  Revision "  is  one  that 
suggests  many  thoughts.  If,  as  we  suppose,  the  companies 
of  revisers  have  disbanded  in  England  and  America,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  assemble  them  again.  Moreover,  they  have 
issued  their  work  as  final :  final  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
at  least.  This  might  seem  to  be  a  great  pity.  It  might  be 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the  present 
enormous  issue  had  been  sent  out  provisionally,  with  the 
understanding  that  room  was  left  for  the  consideration  of 
many  suggestions  that  would  come  from  the  general  public, 
and  that  the  final  form  would  be  delayed  until  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  ready.  But  the  arguments  against  this  course 
would  be  found  of  great  force.  The  suggestions  converging 
from  every  quarter  would  be  so  various  and  so  contradictory 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them  in  any  sense 
harmonise.  Moreover,  the  Old  Testament  revision  would 
have  its  own  years  of  ordeal  to  undergo ;  for  although  the 
fixed  text  of  the  Old  Testament  saves  its  revisers  from  much 
of  the  difficulty  that  besets  the  New  Testament  revision,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  it  will  escape  the  vigilant  inquisition 
which  the  present  instalment  is  undergoing. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  public 
must  be  the  final  arbiter.  The  New  Revision  has  to  receive 
its  final  sentence,  not   from   the  learned  bodies,  nor  from 
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ecclesiastical  assemblies,  nor  from  legislative  authority,  but 
from  the  feeling  of  the  British  public.  And  as  far  as  at  present 
appears,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the  sentence  is  not  at 
present  absolute :  it  does  not  cordially  accept  the  work,  but 
certainly  it  by  no  means  rejects  it;  and  the  balance  is 
apparently  tending  towards  acceptance.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise.  We  can  imagine  the  wQrk  to  have  been  so  ruth- 
lessly done  as  to  shock  the  instincts  of  all,  and  cause  its 
instant  rejection  as  it  were  by  common  consent.  We  can 
also  imagine  it  to  have  been  so  done  as  to  command  a  much 
more  frank  acceptance  than  has  been  accorded  to  it.  For 
instance,  a  large  number  of  changes  might  have  been  spared 
if  the  Old  Version  had  occasionally  received  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt;  many  might  have  been  made  needless  by  a  more 
liberal  use  of  the  margin ;  and  not  a  few  would  have  been 
avoided  if  now  and  then  some  little  sacrifice  had  been  made 
to  the  well-known  prejudice  of  the  public  in  favour  of  some 
particular  rhythmical  turn  or  phrase.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  these  suppositions  had  been  reality,  there  might  have 
been  an  instantaneous  chorus  of  approval.  But  we  must  take 
the  work  as  we  find  it :  not  to  be  at  once  or  in  any  case 
rejected ;  not  to  be  received  without  some  little  protest.  In 
fact,  the  matter  is  one  for  compromise.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  question  of  loss  and  gain,  and  the  balance 
resulting.     Let  us  look  a  little  at  both. 

The  Sfew  Version  has  certainly  taken  away  some  of  the 
charm  of  the  Old,  and  will  not  be  adopted  but  at  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  something  hard  to  name.  We  cannot  take 
it  up  and  read  a  sbgle  pa^e  without  perceiving  that  the  ear 
has  lost  some  beauty  or  felicity  of  rhythm  or  cadence.  Uni- 
versal testimony  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subject.  The  opening 
sentence  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
specimen :  the  loss  there  is  one  to  which  the  ear  will  never 
be  reconciled ;  and,  were  we  criticising  the  Eevision  as  a  whole, 
we  could  instance  some  parallels  of  almost  equal  sacrifice. 
But  this  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Many  a  supposed  discord 
is  only  the  result  of  novelty.  None  should  pronounce  until 
they  have  read  the  new  text  aloud,  or  heard  others  read  it,  a 
dozen  times.  We  have  persuaded  ourselves  by  experiment 
that  some  innovations  which  at  first  seemed  harsh  may  soon 
acquire  a  music  of  their  own,  and  that  it  will  not  require  a 
generation  to  make  a  large  number  of  them  very  familiar 
and  welcome.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  that  no  lapse  of 
time,  no  docility  of  spirit,  will  make  acceptable.    But  then  it 
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ought  to  be  remembered  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
English  New  Testament  was  given  to  please  the  ear.  There 
is  something  immeasurably  more  important  than  musical 
cadence.  A  good  essay  might  be  written  on  the  harsh- 
nesses of  style  in  some  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  effect  on  the  translation  of  a  too  great  anxiety  to 
remove  them.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  St.  PauVs 
original,  for  instance,  would  be  found  very  much  less  musical 
and  rhythmical  in  some  passages  than  our  present  English 
version.  Of  course  this  does  not  deny  that  some  of  the 
Apostle's  sentences  are  most  melodiously  constructed  But, 
on  the  whole,  an  examination  of  his  Greek  should  somewhat 
moderate  the  fervour  with  which  the  rhythm  of  our  Old 
Version  is  sometimes  pitted  against  the  asperity  of  the 
New. 

Nor  ought  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  actual  loss  of 

longer  or  shorter  passages ;  because  all  will  admit  that  the 

codices  must  be  authoritative  here,  and  our  revisers  have  not 

in  any  one  instance   exceeded   their  prerogative.      A  few 

sentences  are  gone ;  and  it  is  of  course  quite  open  to  question 

whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  give  them  a  place 

in  the  margin,  were  it  only  out  of  respect  to  the  immense 

body  of  Christians  who  insist  on  retaining  them.     The  text 

of  the  "  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  "  is  now  as  if  it  had  never 

been;    the  Council  of  Trent,   and    very  many  Protestant 

defenders,  notwithstanding.     Many  will  doubtless  think  that 

the  margin  ought  to  have  contained  some  decent  reference, 

not  only  for  the  sake  of  antiquity,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  large 

and  not  insignificant  class  of  Christians  who  still  persist  in 

thinking  that  the  decision  against  it  ought  not  to  be  absolute. 

Omissions  of  passages  which  any  reasons  whatever  have 

rendered  important  ought  to  be  respectfully  accounted  for, 

and  accounted  for  in  such  a  way  that  scrupulous  minds  might 

still  be  able  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 

dishonoured  words  are  after  all  as  near  the  text  as  they  well  can 

be.    For  ourselves,  we  would  rather  have  the  blessed  question, 

"Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  in  its  present,  or 

rather  in  its  old,  form  somewhere  in  our  New  Testament ;  at 

least  in  the  margin.    But  our  revisers  have  been  in  all  these 

cases  ruthless.     If  they  think  they  cannot  say  "  Many  ancient 

authorities  insert,  &c.,"  they  have  no  respect  for  exploded 

vested  interests,    however   long  maintained.      The  angel- 

troubler  of  the  water  is  in  the  margin,  and,  happily,  only 

there.    But  some  of  those  other  passages  might  have  been 
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alluded  to  with  advantage,  even  though  "  many  ancient 
authorities  "  cannot  be  pleaded  for  the  privilege. 

Very  much  has  been  written  and  said  as  to  the  evil  which 
the  New  Version  will  do  in  unsettling  the  minds  of  simple 
people  who  are  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  of  the  whole 
procedure.  The  charge  must  be  left  thus  vague,  because  it 
cannot  be  better  put  into  form ;  in  fact,  every  one  understands 
very  well  what  is  meant  by  it.  In  our  judgment  very  much 
more  has  been  said  about  this,  especially  by  the  advocates  of 
a  rigid  theory  of  inspiration,  than  it  deserves.  The  New 
Version  simply  takes  its  place,  in  this  respect,  by  the  side  of 
all  former  versions  from  the  beginning:  it  will  imsettle 
people's  minds  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as  its  pre- 
decessors unsettled  the  minds  of  the  generations  which 
received  them.  If  the  vague  phrase  were  made  more  definite, 
and  it  were  shown  in  what  respect  minds  would  be  unsettled, 
the  supposed  evil  would,  we  imagine,  disappear.  The  first 
plea  would  probably  be  that  the  deep-rooted  reverence  felt  by 
the  common  people  for  the  Bible  as  an  Inspired  Book  would 
be  shaken.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of 
those  capable  of  being  thus  injured  is  becoming  very  small, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  possible  harm  in  uprooting  any 
absolutely  false  idea  of  inspiration.  Besides,  it  must  be  plain 
to  every  one  that,  while  the  Revision  may  tendlto  shake  con- 
fidence in  the  Authorised  Version,  it  will  infallibly  tend  also 
to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  sacred  original.  People  must 
needs  see  that  all  the  stir  is  about  an  exact  translation  of  a 
book  behind  the  book  they  read.  Hardly  an  individual  in 
the  land  will  fail  to  understand  that  the  matter  is  to  get  a 
rendering  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect  of  an  Old  Book,  the 
value  of  every  sentence  and  word  of  which  is  such  as  to  set 
a  multitude  of  learned  men  to  work  for  ten  years.  Surely 
the  deep  reverence  of  the  English  people  for  their  Bible  \vill 
not  be  lessened  by  that.  Undoubtedly  they  will  find  them- 
selves bereft  of  many  a  phrase  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed,  and  have  some  expressions  put  into  their  lips 
to  which  they  will  not  take  kindly.  But  that  will  be  a  benefit 
if  it  tends  to  increase  the  disposition  to  use  the  words  of 
Scripture  correctly.  And  this  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
eflfect  of  our  Revision. 

The  time,  in  fact,  has  come  when  the  universal  public 
must  understand  better  than  it  has  hitherto  understood  the 
true  relation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  faith.  -There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  every  intelligent  Christian  should  not  be  plainly 
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told  all  the  truth  concerning  the  construction  of  the  Bible  > 
and  be  taken,  in  fact,  to  a  krge  extent,  into  the  confidence 
of  scientific  theology.  All  things  are  preparing  for  this,  and 
the  Revised  Version  among  the  rest.  The  children  of  the 
land  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  education,  trained  to  look 
into  the  grounds  and  principles  of  all  knowledge.  News- 
papers, the  common  daily  food  of  all  classes,  constantly  lay 
before  old  and  young  the  innermost  secrets  of  religious  con- 
troversy. Multitudes  of  minds  are,  while  we  write,  occupied 
with  the  grave  questions  pending  in  the  General  Assembly  in 
Scotland,  and  trying  hard  to  understand  the  points  at  issue 
between  Professor  lS)bertson  Smith  and  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  danger  of  unsettling 
the  minds  of  simple -people.  They  have  been  long  unsettled, 
and  the  great  concern  should  be  to  let  them  know,  discreetly 
and  with  the  utmost  possible  skill,  what  the  true  Bible  was 
and  is.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  unlettered  Christians 
are  now  marking  and  keenly  discussing  the  changes  which 
are  so  evident  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  for  instance ;  and 
now  is  the  opportunity  to  let  them  know  to  what  extent  the 
holy  writings  have  been  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
books.  Both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  class-room  such  topics 
should  be  handled  by  those  who  have  prepared  themselves  to 
deal  with  them.  But  we  must  leave  this  matter,  contenting 
ourselves  here  -with  the  general  remark  that  those  who  have 
the  New  Translation  in  their  hands  to  teach  should  be  careful 
to  equip  themselves  for  the  task  of  explaining  to  every  young 
inquirer  how  it  is  that  there  can  be  so  many  thousands  of 
changes  in  the  people's  New  Testament.  There  are  some  ele- 
mentary points  which  it  has  been  long  considered  unwise  to 
touch  upon  among  the  "  unlearned  "  lest  they  should  be  made 
"unstable"  also.  These  will  have  to  become  the  cun-ent 
teaching  of  our  catechumens,  whether  old  or  young.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  fact,  for  instance, 
that  not  a  single  sentence  of  what  prophets  and  evangelists  and 
apostles  wrote  has  been  preserved  for  posterity  ;  that  it  never 
pleased  God  to  write  with  His  own  finger  on  any  permanent 
material  the  words  of  revelation,  or  at  least  that  the  only  stones 
so  written  upon  were  broken  again;  and  that  we  depend 
largely  upon  the  accuracy  of  transmission  from  generation 
to  generation.  And  surely  it  may  be  matter  of  easy  and  safe 
enlargement  that  the'  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  men  to 
write  has  taken  care  to  watch  over  the  books  they  wrote : 
this  kind  of  special  providence  on  human  literature  is  a  topic 
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that  has  always  been  too  sparingly  handled,  and  it  is  one 
which  the  Revision  may  be  made  to  illustrate  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  And  if  the  moral  ends  of  this  discipline 
are  dwelt  upon — or,  in  other  words,  the  reasons  why  it  has 
pleased  God  to  allow  so  much  to  depend  upon  the  human 
instrument,  and  to  permit  the  records  of  revelation  to  undergo 
the  lot  of  other  records  in  some  respects — ^the  topic  is  one  that 
can  be  made  to  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  mind  of 
old  and  of  young  alike.  Moreover,  if  many  of  the  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  secrets  of  textual  criticism  are  brought  out 
into  |the  light  and  made  familiar — such  as  the  classes  and 
relative  value  of  manuscripts,  the  causes  of  difference  in 
readings,  the  growth  of  interpolations,  the  history  and  im- 
portance of  old  versions,  and  so  forth — it  will  be  to  the  great 
advantage  of  religion.  And  if  justice  is  done  to  the  subject, 
it  will  be  of  exceeding  interest  to  show  what  a  wonderful 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  studies  all  this  requires  upon 
the  grammatical,  exegeticsJ,  and  theological  understanding  of 
the  original  text.  Finally,  and  to  be  very  bold,  we  do  not 
fear  that  much  harm  would  be  the  result  of  a  careful  and 
honest  exhibition  before  all  capacities  of  the  leading  changes 
that  critical  investigation  has  forced  upon  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament  In  fact,  the  more  full  and  explicit  is  the 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  every  alteration  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  prospects  of  its  acceptance.  And  nothing  must  be 
said  about  unsettling  people's  minds. 

This  exhausts  the  account  of  what  may  be  set  against  the 
Revision ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  literally  no  argu- 
ment to  be  brought  forward  which  does  more  than  prove  the 
importance  of  a  few  final  amendments.  If  we  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  accoimt,  very  much  more  may  be  said  in  its 
favour ;  indeed,  so  much  that  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where 
to  begin  and  how  to  arrange  what  will  follow. 

In  one  thing  all  opinions  agree.  The  New  Testament  will, 
as  a  result  of  this  Revision,  be  studied  for  some  months,  per- 
haps for  some  yeai-s,  with  an  intentness  unparalleled  in  its 
past  history.  Millions  of  copies,  literally  millions,  will  not 
have  been  spread  over  the  land  in  vain.  Doubtless  the  keen 
interest  felt  by  so  many  may  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to 
curiosity :  a  large  amount  of  it  possibly  may  be  set  to  the 
account  of  a  semi-sceptical  desire  to  witness  the  impeachment 
and  discredit  of  the  Old  Version.  But,  with  all  abatement^  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  the  book  itself  should  be  made  for  a 
season  the  most  popular  book  in  literature,  the  most  widely- 
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read  book  in  the  English  language.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  will  thus  be  done.  There 
can  be  no  greater  benefit  to  theology,  nor  can  anything  be 
deemed  more  helpful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  to  have  the 
public  mind  riveted  on  the  New  Testament.  Its  wonderful 
self-evidencing  light,  and  the  heavenly  power  that  accom- 
panies it  to  all  kinds  of  readers,  but  especially  to  the  sincere, 
will  vindicate  what  we  say.  Such  is  the  immense  mass  of 
theological  literature  in  the  midst  of  which  young  people 
now  grow  up,  that  there  is  great  danger  lest  the  Volume 
that  gives  the  whole  its  existence  and  value  should  be  com- 
paratively forgotten.  But  of  that  there  will  be  no  danger  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  English  Revised  Version  is  now  the 
popular  study.  There  will  be  issued  soon — as  we  doubt  not 
— editions  with  the  two  renderings  side  by  side,  and  possibly 
with  the  new  Greek  text  above  them,  and  tens  of  thousands 
will  carefully  study  and  compare,  and  acquire  an  immense 
addition  to  their  knowledge.  With  what  advantage  to  their 
faith  in  the  Great  Revealer,  and  to  their  own  personal  religion, 
we  must  leave  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prove.  We  may  be 
very  sure  that  He  is  watching  this  movement,  even  as  we 
think  that  He  originated  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Him  that  the  Word  which  has  been  His  great  instrument 
in  the  world  for  ages  is  more  plainly  and  truly  interpreted  to 
whole  nations,  and  that  whole  nations  are  engaged  in  study- 
ing it.  It  may  to  some  savour  of  enthusiasm  and  unreality ; 
but  we  may  record  our  judgment  that  the  issue  of  this 
Revision  will  be  the  seed  of  a  great  revival  of  religion  in 
England  and  America :  of  a  revival  that  shall  be  as  much 
better  and  more  solid  than  previous  ones,  as  it  will  be  founded 
more  directly  upon  the  Word  of  God.  There  are  many  who 
are  praying  and  hoping  for  this,  and  to  whom  this  seems 
almost  the  primaiy  blessing  of  the  New  Version.  They  think 
that  the  effect  which  followed  the  first  sowing  of  the  seed  in 
the  early  Church,  and  which  followed  the  revised  translations 
of  three  hundred  years  ago,  will  follow  also  this  one  with 
which  the  nineteenth  century  ends.  And  we  are  among  those 
who  entertain  the  same  hope. 

But  the  value  of  this  little  volume  after  all  is  to  be 
measured  by  one  standard:  its  giving  on  the  whole,  and 
almost  everywhere  in  detail,  a  more  exact  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  the  first  law  of  all 
translation.  But  it  is  specially  peremptory  in  the  case  of  a 
translation  of  Holy  Scripture.     Every  other  canon  must  give 
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way  to  that  one,  when  the  matter  concerned  is  the  mind  and 
will  of  God.  Good  English,  music,  and  rhythm,  sentences 
that  flow  melodiously  from  the  tongue  and  fall  with  pleasant 
cadence  on  the  ear,  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  And  these, 
generally  speaking,  are  quite  consistent  with  exactitude  in  the 
rendering :  in  fact,  it  might  be  shown  that  some  of  the  most 
felicitously  translated  passages  in  the  Authorised  Version  are 
among  the  most  happy  reproductions  of  the  original  Greek. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  original  word  carrries  with  it  a  certain 
harshness ;  and  in  such  cases  we  feel  bound  to  maintain  that 
the  ruggedness  of  the  version  is  its  best  signature  and  praise. 
There  are  in  the  priceless  translation  that  now  is  very  many 
exceedingly  harsh  sentences,  the  harshness  of  which  is  due  to 
fidelity.  And  if  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  has  introduced 
into  the  Bevision  a  few  passages  that  strain  the  attention  and 
offend  the  taste^  it  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  comparison  with 
the  original  that  they  are  almost  always  improvements  on  the 
more  melodious  version  so  far  as  fidelity  to  the  writers' 
meaning  goes.  We  have  referred  to  the  musical  exordium  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  read  it  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  Let  us  turn  to  the  new  translation :  **  God,  having 
of  old 'time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  those  days 
spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son."  In  every  respect  there  is  here, 
as  in  the  sentences  that  follow,  a  great  falling  off":  one  that 
seems  sufficient  for  an  indictment  of  the  whole  body  of 
revisers.  But  if  we  look  at  the  offending  words,  clauses, 
and  sentences  generally  with  care,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  after  all,  the  meaning  is  much  better  in  the  rough  prose 
of  the  New  than  in  the  poetical  melody  of  the  Old.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  Divine  revelation  is  brought  out  more  precisely ; 
and  the  gradual  fragmentary  disclosures  are  given  more  faith- 
fully in  the  "portions"  than  in  the  "times."  The  "effulgence" 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  more  English  "brightness,*'  so 
far  as  purity  of  taste  goes;  but  it  is  a  very  much  better  render- 
ing of  the  Greek.  "  The  very  image  of  his  substance"  intro- 
duces into  the  Bible  the  philosophical  idea  of  substance  which 
was  not  in  it  before ;  ana  it  will  always  have  a  strange  sound 
to  the  English  ear,  while  it  may  in  some  cases  introduce  a 
veiy  incongruous  idea;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  theo- 
logically much  more  exact,  and  will  serve  to  familiarise  the  mind 
with  the  distinction  between  substance  and  person  which  the 
current  language  of  dogma  demands.     On  the  whole,  this  is 
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a  typical  example  of  the  collision  between  sound  and  sense. 
What  is  lost  in  the  music  of  the  sentence  is  gained  in  its 
exactitude  both  grammatical  and  theological. 

But  in  this  matter  the  Revision  descends  to  the  minutiae  of 
the  sacred  text.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  Revised  Version  would 
have  a  more  unchecked  career  before  it.  On  the  average, 
every  verse  of  the  New  Testament  undergoes  some  change, 
and  every  change  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  aim  at  a  more 
faithful  rendering  of  the  Greek.  The  reader,  as  he  gees  on, 
is  presently  arrested  by  some  unfamiliar  expression,  and  im- 
mediately, as  matter  of  course,  revolts  against  it.  On  second 
thoughts,  and  with  the  Greek  before  him,  he  finds  that  he  has 
a  more  exact  English  rendering  of  the  passage.  Either  the 
order  of  the  words,  or  a  new  term  introduced,  or  some  slight 
omission  corrects  the  sentence  in  an  undefinable  manner,  and 
thus  gives  him — ^the  reader — the  pleasant  feeling  of  having 
the  writer's  thought  more  clearly  in  his  mind.  It  will  always 
—or  at  least  for  a  long  time — be  matter  of  question  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  leave  hundreds  of  these 
emendations  alone.  We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  these 
should  long  hinder  the  acceptance  of  the  book ;  though,  for 
ourselves,  we  think  them  most  valuable,  and  must  vote  in 
their  favour.  As  the  present  remarks  are  general  and  pre- 
liminary, we  need  not  give  illustrations,  save  only  one  or  two, 
to  explain  our  own  meaning.  We  now  read  that  our  Lord, 
in  the  synagogue,  gave  the  book  "  to  the  attendant ' :  this 
jars  on  every  fibre ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  an  important 
end  is  answered  by  the  change,  which  helps  to  preserve  for 
the  term  "  minister "  its  true  meaning,  as  elsewhere  used. 
Again,  we  formerly  read  in  St.  Paul's  address,  "  Whose  I  am, 
and  whom  I  serve."  It  is  a  grievous  change  to  read  now  a 
sentence  from  which  the  rh^^m  has  fled,  "Whose  I  am, 
whom  also  I  serve ;"  but  that  is  more  exactly  what,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  St.  Paul  actually  said.  It  seems  anomalous 
to  give  only  two  instances,  when  every  page  presents  so 
many.  But  this  is  a  subject  wc  shall  have  to  resume  at 
a  future  time.  Meanwhile,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the 
present  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  a  thousand 
instances  more  precise  as  a  reflection  of  the  sacred  original 
than  the  Old  one,  and  that  this  fact  ought  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  its  success. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  minor  points  of  exactitude  should 
be  left  to  the  reader  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  with  very  good  efiect.    But  we  plead  here 
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especially  on  behalf  of  a  large  and  always  increasing  body  of 
men  who— whether  as  less  educated  ministers,  or  as  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  or  in  other  capacities  as  instructors — cannot 
use  the  original  to  good  purpose,  and  yet  are  called  upon 
to  explain  the  Scriptures.  We  shall  not  pause  to  answer  the 
objection  that  such  men  had  better  leave  the  Scriptures 
alone :  such  an  objection  is  a  meaningless  unreality  in  these 
days.  Now  the  present  Revised  Version  may  be  said  to 
have  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  original  Greek  text  in 
an  EngUsh  form,  and  to  give  the  comparatively  imlearned 
teacher  the  advantage  of  seeing  those  shades  of  meaning  and 
turns  of  thought  lying  before  his  English  eyes  which  used  to 
be  reserved  for  his  more  favoured  brother  who  understands 
the  Greek.  We  know  very  well  that  this  is  an  advantage  of 
the  Revision  Which  will  not  be  acknowledged  by  many  ;  and 
that  it  will  sound  to  some  like  special  pleading.  But  we 
attach  to  it  great  importance,  and  are  disposed  to  think  that 
to  this  class  of  the  servants  of  the  Church  our  little  volume 
will  prove  exceedingly  useful,  altogether  apart  from  its  public 
recognition.  Even  supposing  the  prognostications  of  many 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  New  Version  never  to  supersede  the 
Old  one  in  authorised  use,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  that  it 
was  ever  published.  It  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  theological  helps  of  the  many  which  are  constantly 
pouring  from  the  press. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  not  been 
regarded  with  all  the  thankfulness  it  deserves,  and  that  is  the 
thoroughly  conservative  character  that  is  stamped  upon  the 
Revision  from  end  to  end.  We  have  been  speaking  of  its 
value  as  a  theological  help  generally ;  now  we  would  refer 
to  its  great  value  in  the  interests  of  dogmatic  theology  in 
particular,  or  what  we  should  call,  if  writing  unreservedly, 
theological  orthodoxy.  A  very  careful  reader  will  note  that 
some  passages  have  lost  under  the  amending  hand  a  certain 
touch  of  error,  or  of  something  that  looks  like  error  or  tends 
to  it  He  will  also  find  that  some  truths  of  supreme  im- 
portance have  a  stronger  accentuation  here  and  there  than  in 
the  Authorised  Version;  and  that  some  noble,  catholic 
elements  of  truth  are  brought  into  bolder  relief  than  in  any 
preceding  translation.  If  all  this  is  true  to  any  extent  what- 
ever, it  ought  to  plead  mightily  on  behalf  of  this  candidate 
for  public  acceptance.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  very 
diflferent  state  of  things.  If  the  revisers  had  been  ruled  by 
a  majority  holding  very  high  ecclesiastical  views,  there  might 
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have  been  imposed  on  the  version  a  certain  undefinable  stamp 
that  would  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
Supposing  it  to  have  contained  a  large  element  of  latitudi- 
narianism,  or,  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  to  have 
been  swayed  by  a  spirit  of  compromise  in  the  interests  of 
laxity,  there  would  have  been  abundant  opportimities  of 
softening  down  the  angularities  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
accommodating  it  here  and  there  to  human  prejudices. 
We  can  indeed  imagine  the  ascendency  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  of  a  certain  spirit  which  is  exceedingly  prevalent  in 
the  present  day :  that  of  desire  to  let  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment govern  all  Then  care  would  have  been  taken  to 
generalise  every  idea,  to  substitute  for  certain  specific  words 
the  universal  notion  that  underlies  them  in  many  subtile  ways ; 
to  soften  down  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  diction, 
and  to  make  it  more  conformable  to  what  the  same  writers 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century  might  be  supposed  to  have 
written.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  enough  to  say  that  in  such  a 
case  the  version  would  have  been  at  once  rejected ;  or  that 
such  a  body  of  men  can  hardly  be  even  supposed  to  have 
3delded  to  such  influences.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no 
private  and  independent  revision  familiar  to  the  public  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  present  one  for  catholic  freedom  from 
party  bias,  and  fidelity  to  what  used  to  be  called  "  the  analogy 
of  Scripture." 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  Divine  dignity  of  our  Lo 
is  conserved  in  this  version  with  the  deepest  reverence;  and 
for  this  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  There  are  undoubtedly 
passages  enough  to  sustain  the  true  doctrine,  such  as  no 
honest  revision  could  aflfect.  But  there  are  some  of  exceeding 
importance  which  might  by  a  very  little  change —and  a 
change  earnestly  demanded  by  many  critics  and  expasitors — 
have  been  deprived  of  their  weight.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  find  that  years  of  thought  and  discussion  have  persuaded 
the  majority  of  the  revisers  to  retain  them  in  such  a  form  as 
to  prove  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  "  God  over 
aU,  blessed  for  ever;"  notwithstanding  many  attempts  to 
change  the  construction  of  the  passage.  Nothing  has  been 
lost  by  the  decision  against  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
The  retention  of  "  Church  of  God,  which  He  purchased  with 
His  own  blood,"  is  a  noteworthy  result  of  long  and  earnest 
discussion.  But  it  is  not  our  object  now  to  examine  individual 
passages  ;  otherwise  we  might  dwell  on  the  satisfaction  with 
which   we  read,   "the  Son    of  God/'   in  John  ix.  35,   the 
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marginal,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  not  having  displaced  it,  thus 
preserving  a  connection  with  John  x,  36,  which  is  matter 
of  much  importance.  So  ''the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in 
heaven,"  is  a  good  reading  saved;  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
danger.  As  to  the  margin  of  John  i.  13,  '*  Many  very  ancient 
authorities  read  God  only  begotten,^'  we  cannot  ourselves 
doubt  that  this  was  the  very  language  of  St.  John,  as  the 
Greek  Testament  of  Westcott  and  Hort  gives  it  But  our 
revisers  have  not  been  bold  enough  for  this.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, in  the  article  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  but  as  to  His  work 
generally — His  atonement  in  all  its  aspects — the  Bevision  has 
made  no  change  that  would  weaken  in  the  least  the  founda- 
tions of  what  we  call  orthodox  theology.  It  may  hereafter 
be  shown  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  phraseology  of 
the  atoning  sacrifice  and  justification  is  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  by  the  new  translation. 

Again,  who  of  us  is  not  thankful  for  the  emphasis,  deeper 
than  ever  before,  laid  upon  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Let  the  reader  take  our  little  volume  and  trace 
through  it  the  translations  of  the  passages  in  which  the  person 
or  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  referred  to,  and  he  will  soon 
find  out  what  we  mean.  He  will  note  the  capital  that  begins 
the  word  Spirit  and  as  such  plays  no  mean  part  in  the  office  of 
exposition :  if  he  misses  it  once  or  twice  where  he  would  like  to 
have  seen  it,  he  will  be  thankful  to  find  it  in  more  places  than 
one  where  it  had  not  before  appeared.  Throughout  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  this  will  be  found  very  marked.  We 
now  read  for  the  first  time,  "The  Spirit  Himself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans :  a 
change  which  seems  very  slight,  but  the  efiect  of  which 
cannot  easily  be  calculated.  In  connection  with  this  subject, 
it  may  be  observed  that  two  passages  are  now  translated  in 
such  a  way  as  will  protect  them  from  a  very  frequent  per- 
version: "  In  whom,  having  also  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise ;  *'  not  "  after  that  ye  believed,"  as 
if  the  sealing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  a  distinct  blessing, 
apart  from  and  foUowiog  after  some  interval  the  trusting  in 
Christ  by  faith.  Again,  in  Acts  xix.  2,  "  Did  ye  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  ? "  has  now  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that  of  the  "since  ye  believed"  of  the  old 
version.  A  ^reat  deal  of  theology,  both  sound  and  unsound, 
has  been  btdlt  on  the  wrong  translation  of  these  lines,  or  at 
least  has  been  supported  by  that  wrong  translation. 

It  is  quite  permissible  to  pass  from  this  highest  of  all  sub- 
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jects  to  that  one  which  is  most  dreadful  in  theology :  the 
personality  of  Satan  and  the  spirits  of  evil,  and  their  doom  in 
the  world  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  longings  of  our 
critical  age  to  remove  from  theology  the  opprobrium  of  a 
personal  evil  one;  and  this  is  shared  even  by  some  who 
accept  the  New  Testament  as  a  record  of  Divine  revelation, 
though  Satan  looks  out  so  distinctly  from  many  of  its  pages. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  the  new  revision  panders  to  this 
tendency.  Perhaps  the  keenest  adverse  criticism  that  it  has 
encountered  has  been  spent  on  the  way  it  makes  the  Lord's 
Prayer  close, "  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one."  This  passage  is 
very  decisive.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  rendering  we  say 
nothing  now.  It  is  adduced  here  only  to  show  how  strict  is 
the  dogmatic  tendency  of  the  Bevision.  And  we  have  only 
to  refer  generally  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  translation  in 
regard  to  angels  and  spirits,  devils  and  demons. 

Complaints  have  not  been  wanting  that  in  some  cardinal 
passages  this  conservative  tendency  is  not  found,  and  that 
emendations  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  doubtful  liave  been 
forced  upon  the  version.  But  if  the  passages  referred  to  are 
carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have  suffered 
nothing.  When  we  read,  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,"  instead 
of  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  we  have  made  no  sacrifice.  It  is 
true  we  have  lost  the  only  instance  in  which  our  Lord  is  sup- 
posed directly  to  command  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  as  we 
now  read  it  there  is  an  indirect  command,  and  the  strength 
of  the  testimony  to  the  Bible  is  not  at  all  impaired  Again, 
"Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teach- 
ing," is  a  rendering  which  has  surrendered  nothing  important. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  "For  no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the 
will  of  man :  but  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  And  generally  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  tne  holy  documents  suffer  nothing,  if  they  gain  nothing, 
from  the  Revision.  And  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  so  many  years*  close  investigation. 

Our  readers  are  many  of  them  of  the  Arminian  type  of 
doctrine,  or  that  which  generally  goes  by  that  name ;  and 
they  ought  to  accept  the  new  translation  with  special  grati- 
tude :  whatever  it  may  be  to  others,  to  them,  at  least,  it  is  a 
Bevised  Version.  We  will  not  say  innumerable,  but  certainly 
very  many,  little  touches  go  in  the  direction  desired  by  that 
type  of  theology.  The  Prologue  of  St.  John  should  be  read 
in  this  light,  and  it  would  be  seen  how  emphatically  it 
makes  the  Redeemer  the  light  of  all  generations  of  men,  and 
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of  the  whole  "worli  We  do  not  admire  the  phrase  as  an 
English  construction ;  but  the  change  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
one  that  says  in  the  Acts,  "  The  Lord  added  to  them  day  by 
day  those  that  were  being  saved,"  instead  of  "  such  as  should 
be  saved."  It  is  true  that  we  still  read,  "  as  many  as  were 
ordained  to  eternal  life  believed ; "  and  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion we  had  indulged,  that  the  word  "  ordained  "  would  have 
given  place  to  a  softer  term,  has  not  been  gratified.  How- 
ever, even  in  this  case  we  have  not  to  complain  that  we  have 
lost  anything;  nor  is  such  a  complaint  justified  anywhere. 
Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  is  a  veiy  great 
advantage  that  the  passage,  "  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  ye  would,**  is  changed  into  "  that  ye  may  not  do  the  things 
that  ye  would :"  a  change  this  which  is  of  exceeding  theo- 
logical importance,  as  we  need  not  care  fully  to  prove.  Now, 
in  our  judgment,  the  two  alterations  referred  to  in  the  present 
paragraph  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  great  many  less  fortu- 
nate emendations.  And  those  who  are  convinced  that  the 
former  renderings  actually  misrepresented  the  meaning  of  the 
Word  of  Qod,  ought  to  be  deeply  solicitous  that  the  present 
Bevision  should  as  soon  as  possible  displace  that  one  which 
contained  them. 

We  must  turn,  however,  to  another  question.  What  is  the 
probability  that  the  Revision  will  come  into  general  use,  or 
secure  the  acceptance  which  it  manifestly  deserves  ?  Every 
day — at  the  time  we  are  writing — ^tends  to  complicate  this 
question,  and  make  it  more  uncertain.  The  highest  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  at  issue.  There  are  some 
who  think  that  the  present  Authorised  Version  has  no  more 
authority  than  the  new  one  may  soon  acquire  for  itself; 
in  fact,  that  the  new  one  in  the  competition  has  every  chance 
in  favour  of  making  its  way  into  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
all  private  Christians  and  into  the  pulpits  of  all  congrega- 
tions. There  are  others  who  think  that  the  present  Bible, 
''  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,"  has  so  high  and  absolute 
an  authority  that  it  could  not  be  displaced  without  some  such 
supreme  legislation  in  its  favour  as  it  will  not  probably  be 
able  to  secure.  There  is  a  very  strong  array  of  opposition 
against  it.  Its  decisions  concerning  the  text  of  some  passages 
has  sealed  against  it  the  hearts  of  the  whole  Romish  Catholic 
and  ultra-hierarchical  world ;  and  its  decided  orthodoxy  has 
for  ever  alienated  the  Latitudinarians.  What  the  result  will 
be  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  do  not  venture  to  forecast.  In  its 
present  form  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  all  communities. 
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But,  with  a  few  changes  and  emendations,  it  will  in  due  time 
assert  its  rights  and  become  the  organ  of  the  worshipping 
and  teaching  Church. 

Meanwhile  there  are  difficulties  in  the  present  moment 
emerging,  which  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  They  may- 
be thrown  into  a  few  sentences,  containing  certain  hypotheti- 
cal points.  There  are  some  who  will  insist  on  adhering  to 
the  Old  Version  at  all  costs ;  and  there  are  others  who  will, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  insist  on  being  free  to  use  the  New. 
We  say  "  on  conscientious  grounds  : "  if  a  man  is  perfectly  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind  that  the  latter  is  a  more  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  what  is  to  restrain  him 
from  following  his  convictions?  The  consequence  will  be 
that  among  preachers  and  teachers  there  will  be  two  Bibles 
in  simultaneous  use :  one  already  in  possession,  and  having 
the  immense  advantage  of  unlimited  associations  for  good, 
and  the  other  fighting  its  way  against  much  prejudice.  No 
one  can  predict  how  all  this  will  end.  But  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  express  our  own  judgment,  that— certain  emenda- 
tions admitted — ^it  ought  to  end  by  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  choice  being  left  to  every  man.  Whether  this  is  practic- 
able in  the  Established  Cliurch,  is  a  question  for  its  au- 
thorities to  answer.  It  seems  at  present  scarcely  within 
the  boimds  of  possibility  that  among  its  many  parties 
unanimity  can  be  secured,  in  any  way  or  on  any  principle. 
But  that  remains  to  be  seen.  In  Congregational  Churches 
there  will  be  the  same  difference  of  judgment :  only  in  their 
case  there  will  be  no  final  authority  to  bring  matters  to  a 
decision.  There  is  no  controlling  power  that  can  decree  the 
general  use  of  the  New  Version  ;  nor  is  there  any  controlling 
power  that  can  forbid  its  use  by  those  who  are  bent  on 
using  it. 

As  to  many  of  our  readers,  it  is  a  question  of  interest 
what  the  Methodist  Conference  will  do.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  authority  will  be  the  expression  of  its  judgment 
and  recommendation,  which  will  have  aU  the  force  of  law. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  course  it  will  take.  Possibly  the 
matter  may  not  be  aJluded  to,  so  far  as  concerns  the  relation 
of  the  two  versions.  It  will  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of 
all  ministers  and  teachers  not  to  disturb  the  prejudices  or 
awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the  congregations  by  sudden 
change.  They  will  see  that  the  New  Version  must  feel  its  way 
to  general  acceptance  on  its  own  merits.  The  people  will 
certainly    become   accustomed  to  hear  of   the   differences 
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between  the  two  translations,  and  to  see  the  general  su- 
periority of  the  new  claimant.  This  in  course  of  time  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary.  Nothing  can  prevent  sermons  from 
being  based  on  the  new  translation ;  and  nothing  can  prevent 
preachers  from  dilating  on  the  differences.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  henceforward  for  the  old  sdhnons  to  be  preached  on  the 
interdicted  texts,  or  on  the  mistranslations  of  texts  that  are 
not  removed  altogether  but  exhibited  in  a  very  different 
foiin.  The  Revision  will  have  its  rights,  somehow  or  other ; 
and  the  Methodist  People  will  have,  like  all  others,  to  decide 
on  its  claims  and  do  it  justice.  It  can  never  be  to  them  what 
any  other  independent  revision  would  have  been  or  has  been  ; 
it  can  never  be,  in  fact,  merely  what  the  New  Testament  as 
revised  by  John  Wesley  has  been.  They  must  regard  it  as  a 
competitor  for  final  and  sole  use  in  the  public  ministrations. 

It  will  be  matter  of  more  or  less  anxious  inquiry  in  the 
minds  of  many  what  course  will  be  taken  in  the  matter  of 
the  Catechism,  now  undergoing  revision,  and  understood  to  be 
ready  for  issue  at  the  approaching  Conference.  The  virtue  of 
the  Catechism  mainly  depends  upon  its  appropriate  texts ; 
and  a  very  slight  glance  at  the  selection  as  it  now  stands  will 
show  how  necessary  it  is  that  some  of  them  at  least  should  be 
taken  from  the  Revision.  Ought  not  one  principle  to  govern 
the  selection,  and  all  those  that  are  quoted  m  full  to  be 
quoted  from  the  New  Version  ?  There  are  many  passages 
which  it  would  be  thought  undesirable  to  quote  in  their 
amended  form;  such,  namely,  as  are  in  very  common  use 
among  the  Methodists,  and  any  change  in  which  would  not 
at  once  be  acceptable  or  even  tolerable.  They  might  be  left 
among  the  texts  bracketed  for  consultation;  not  quoted  in 
full,  but  only  referred  to.  This  expedient  would  meet  every 
difficulty.  There  are  multitudes  of  passages  the  changes  in 
which  are  indisputably  right ;  and  the  sooner  the  children 
are  taught  to  use  them  the  better.  As  to  those  more  doubt- 
ful, the  matter  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher 
or  the  minister,  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  explain  the  difference  between  the  readings. 

It  may  be  said,  at  this  point,  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to 
accustom  children  to  mark  the  differences  of  translation. 
The  general  principle  of  keeping  all  difficulties  as  long  as 
possible  from  their  minds  we  altogether  accept.  For  instance, 
we  would  take  care  to  postpone  every  thought  of  the  har- 
monising of  the  Gospels ;  the  solution  of  countless  seeming 
discrepancies;  and  a  multitude  of  perplexing  matters  that 
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should  be  left  to  the  future,  when  it  may  be  supposed  they 
must  be  considered.  But  in  the  case  of  the  catechetical 
texts,  the  case  is  diflferent.  The  children  have  the  Revised 
Version  in  their  hands ;  they  see  it  in  their  parents'  pews ; 
they  hear  about  it  continually;  and  they  must  sooner  or 
later,  indeed  very  soon,  be  biought  to  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  the  question,  and  the  reasons  which  justify  the  use  of 
the  New  Version.  Moreover,  we  think  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  this  will  be  hereafter  the  New  Testament  of 
English  theology.  When  these  children  have  grown  up,  they 
will  not  hear  the  old  text  quoted,  but  the  new  one.  Is  it  not 
better  then  to  make  their  minds  familiar  with  it  in  good 
time  ?  We  do  not  introduce  the  other  question, — ^that  of  the 
duty  to  teach  children  what  we  know  to  be  right,  and  in  no 
case  what  we  know  to  be  wrong, — ^though  this  is  of  very 
great  importance.  For  instance — to  quote  a  case  that 
comes  just  now  into  the  mind — ^it  cannot  be  other  than  right 
to  teach  them  that  the  soul  of  our  Lord  was  not  to  be  kept 
"in  hades"  rather  than  "in  hell."  Long  have  we  let  the  ex- 
pression pass  with  a  mental  reservation,  occasionally  making 
the  difficult  attempt  to  explain  in  passing;  but  now  the 
difficulty  will  be  removed  once  for  all.  Children  will  be 
accustomed  to  give  to  hell  what  belongs  to  hell,  and  to  hades 
what  belongs  to  hades.  The  term  hades  will  not  be  long  in 
finding  its  place  and  becoming  familiar ;  just  as  many  another 
term  of  the  same  kind  has  lodged  itself  in  the  mind  as  a  proper 
name.  Other  examples  throng  upon  us,  but  we  forbear  to 
dwell  upon  them.  Let  the  opponents  of  the  New  Vei-sion 
say  what  they  will,  and  the  lovers  of  the  old  text  make  the 
best  of  their  strong  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  literally 
scores  of  new  renderings  in  the  New  Testament  are  such  as 
imperatively  demand  to  be  received.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency ;  it  has  become  matter  of  conscience  and 
of  duty.  We  have  already  heard  of  some  ministers  who 
think  of  insisting  on  their  right  to  read  the  Revision  for  the 
lessons  of  the  day,  and  to  take  from  it  their  texts.  We  know 
that  there  are  Sunday-school  teachers  who  make  it  the  text- 
book in  their  classes.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  prudent  course  to  adopt  the  texts  from  the  Revised 
Version,  always  excepting,  as  has  been  said,  those  special 
texts  the  emendation  of  which  might  give  offence,  and  the 
reference  to  which  may  be  given,  as  it  were,  silently  in 
brackets. 
But  for  this  the  Conference  must  give  express  authorisa- 
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*tion.  It  may  speak  in  the  way  of  "  permission  "  only  in  the 
matter  of  using  it  for  lesson  and  text ;  but  it  must  speak  "  by 
-commandment "  in  the  matter  of  its  adoption  for  the  Cate- 
•chism,  which  is  in  a  secondary  degree,  if  not  indeed  in  a 
primary  sense,  one  of  its  official  standards.  No  one  would 
dare  to  change  a  single  text  without  an  express  decree.  And 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Conference  will  not  hesitate  to 
issue  such  a  decree  as  soon  as  it  is  asked  for. 

We  feel  encouraged  to  think  so  because  of  the  fact  that 
Methodism  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  friend  of  revision  from 
i;he  beginning.  The  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  one  of  its 
standards,  is  a  commentary  on  a  revised  translation.  Of 
course,  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that  this  might  seem  to  be  in 
itself  an  objection:  how  can  they  incorporate  into  the  Catechism 
a  revision  contrary  to  what  has  been  accepted  already  ?  The 
•answer  is  equally  obvious,  that  Mr.  WesleVs  revision  has 
never  been  accepted,  only  the  notes  upon  it.  No  one  ever 
has  pledged  himself,  or  could  pledge  himself,  to  that  transla- 
tion as  such.  In  fact,  the  Methodist  Connexion  never  has 
been,  nor  ever  could  be,  pledged  to  any  translation  of  the 
Bible  whatever  as  universally  correct  and  authoritative.  It 
is  not  bound  to  accept  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  retained  in  the  edition  published  by  John  Wesley  : 
such  as  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.  Nor  will  the 
use  of  the  Revision  in  the  Catechism  pledge  the  Connexion 
to  the  accuracy  of  that  revision  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  In  all 
matters  of  standard  and  confession  the  text  of  the  Scriptures 
is  supposed  to  be  a  reserved  question,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  standards  themselves.  But  to  return :  the 
fact  that  the  Founder  of  Methodism  gave  his  people  a  new 
version,  to  study  and  to  compare  with  the  Authorised,  a 
version  which  of  course  implied  his  discontent  with  the  old 
•one,  and  his  desire  that  the  people  should  share  his  views,  is 
a  precedent  for  the  Conference  at  the  present  time.  John 
Wesley  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  this  Revision ;  and,  whatever  he  might  have 
thought  of  sundry  translations  in  detail,  he  would  have 
accepted  it  as  a  whole  with  great  thankfulness  :  for  present 
use  and  for  future  improvement.  This  may  be  considered 
\mdeniable,  and  it  wfll  have  its  weight  with  the  Conference. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Methodist 
Conference  is,  as  it  were,  invited  by  circumstances  to  make  its 
decision  so  soon.  The  Catechism  must  pass  through  its 
ordeal :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  issue  it 
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at  once.  The  people  have  been  taught  to  expect  it ;  and  it 
is  nearly  ready,  as  we  understand,  to  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference at  Liverpool.  Moreover,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this 
little  manifesto  of  Methodist  doctrine  should  be  at  hand  for 
the  (Ecumenical  Assembly  in  September.  The  Eastern  or 
English  Committee  have  declined  to  admit  the  statement  or 
discussion  of  doctrine  into  the  programme  of  proceedings. 
This  may  be  a  wise  decision.  But  it  has  the  effect  of  sug- 
gesting a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  doctrine  itself. 
Now  the  Catechism  would  be  a  satisfactory  reply  to  any  who 
might  entertain  such  an  objection.  Granted,  then,  that  this 
little  revision  of  Methodism  must  be  issued  at  the  same  time 
as  the  greater  revision  of  the  Bible,  it  seems  a  necessary  oppor- 
tunity for  a  modified  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  latter. 
Were  it  not  for  the  revision  of  the  Catechism,  the  other 
revision  might  have  been  passed  over  perhaps  for  years.  As 
it  is,  the  question  cannot  be  evaded.  It  presses  at  once  for 
decision  ;  and  we  hope  the  decision  will  be  a  soimd  one. 

There  are  many  who  will  be  glad  that  the  coincidence 
occurs,  and  that  Methodism  will  have  so  noble  a  call  to- 
show  its  largeness  and  generosity  of  iq)irit.  It  has  some- 
times been  charged  with  narrowness  and  bigotry.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  fashion  of  some  communities,  more  liberal  in  name 
than  in  spirit,  to  regard  the  Methodist  Conference  as  the 
very  synonym  of  intolerance.  Certainly  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  what  we  call  orthodoxy,, 
it  is  intolerant  enough.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
occasion  found  for  vindicating  the  truth  on  some  point,  and 
asserting  its  jealousy  of  its  own  honour.  But  those  who 
know  the  genius  of  the  system  well  know  that  it  is  remark- 
ably free  and  catholic  in  all  things  that  do  not  affect  the 
vitals  of  truth.  It  will  probably  be  seen  that  its  tone  as  it 
respects  this  New  Version  is  far  more  generous  than  that  of 
some  other  communities.  Time  will  show.  But  that  is  our 
hope  and  our  confidence.  We  think  that  the  hundreds  of 
ministers  who  will  determine  the  question  may  be  relie.d  upon 
for  genuine  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Revisers'  Ten 
Years.  They  have  been  most  honourably  represented  in  the 
Committee  of  Revision.  The  little  volume  that  challenges 
their  regard  owes  much  to  one  of  their  bwn  number ; — ^but  on 
this  point  we  say  no  more.  They  know  that>  with  every 
possible  deduction,  the  new  translation  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  old  one  :  the  deductions  being  matters  that 
future  revision  may  set  right.    They  are  fully  persuaded  that. 
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the  work  has  been  the  honest,  catholic,  learned,  prayerful 
work  of  men  whose  supreme  concern  has  been  the  ^lory  of 
God  in  the  diffusion  of  a  purer  transcript  oif  His  Word. 
And  to  this  uoble  aim  they  will  do  the  utmost  possible 
honour.  They  will  not  forget  that  the  interest  of  no  one 
denomination  has  been  consulted  in  the  work  ;  in  fact,  that 
there  never  has  been  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  so 
absolutely  catholic.  This  is  a  consideration  that  will  have  its 
full  weight  also.  Nor  will  it  be  without  its  weight  that  these 
indefatigable  servants  of  the  universal  Church  have  not  met 
with  the  unmingled  respect  and  honour  they  have  deserved. 
Their  labours  have  been  contemned  or  disavowed  by  the 
extremely  high  and  the  extremely  broad  and  the  extremely 
low;  and  in  all  cases  with  but  scanty  appreciation  of  their 
amazing  pains.  Finally,  the  Methodist  Conference  will  not 
forget  that  this  version,  though  it  has  taken  away  some 
lovely  and  pleasant  strains  and  cadences  from  the  New 
Testament,  has  taken  away  no  one  sentence  or  word  that  had 
a  dogmatic  force ;  but  on  the  contrary  has  sharpened  and 
strengthened  many  precious  dogmatic  sayings.  On  all  these 
grounds  we  venture  to  think  that  the  Methodist  Conference, 
having  the  opportunity  to  be  the  first  in  publicly  and 
formally  sanctioning  the  labours  of  the  Revision  Company, 
will  seize  the  opportunity  and  throw  around  their  noble 
labours  the  shield  of  its  protection :  so  far  at  least  as  to  allow 
the  incorporation  of  their  translation  into  its  Catechism. 

So  much  for  our  general  welcome  of  the  New  Version :  as 
to  its  text  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 


ke:2 
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I.  THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Bampton  Lecture  for  1880. 

The  Organisaiion  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches.  Eight 
Lectures  delivered  "before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 
year  1880,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M,A.  By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal 
of  St  Mary  Hall,  and  Grinfield  Lecturer  in  the  Septuagint, 
Oxford.     London :  Rivingtons.    1881. 

The  period  covered  hy  these  Lectures  extends  from  the  post- 
Apostolic  age  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  discuss  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  sufficient  ground  that  such  an  attempt  would  he  a  question 
for  exegetical  rather  than  for  historical  investigation,  whilst  its 
result  would  he  to  show  that  the  polity  of  the  Church  was  not 
then  fixed.  But  Mr.  Hatch's  proposal  is  to  hegin  where  the 
authoritative  documents  of  the  Scriptures  cease  to  guide  us,  to 
examine  all  the  memorials  of  the  following  centuries  without  pre- 
judice or  partiality,  and  to  learn  from  them  the  organised  forms 
which  the  Christian  Church,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
assumed.  The  great  interest  and  importance  of  such  a  proposal 
are  obvious  at  once.  For  few  controversies  have  been  more  fruit- 
ful in  evil  passion  and  needless  schism  than  those  which  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
societies  was  settled  by  the  Apostles  for  all  time.  Once  let  it  be 
shown  that  the  framework  of  those  societies  was  slowly  developed 
out  of  existing  elements,  and  historical  continuity  becomes  imme- 
diately a  matter  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  preservation 
of  primitive  form,  while  the  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  and 
government  of  the  Church  will  be  confirmed. 

In  two  respects  does  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Hatch  is  led 
differ  from  that  which  has  been  accepted,  at  times  but  unwillingly, 
by  all  ecclesiastical  historians.     For  all  such  historians  admit 
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that  Bome,  at  least,  of  the  features  of  the  complete  organisation  of 
the  Church  have  been  added  since  primitive  times,  and  that  some 
of  its  elements  may  be  found  outside  it  in  older  institutions.  Mr. 
Hatch  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  process  of  deyelopment 
was  much  slower  than  has  oflen  been  supposed,  and  that  all  the 
elements  of  the  organisation  can  be  traced  to  external  sources. 
"  The  history  of  the  organisation  of  Christianity,"  he  writes, "  has 
been  in  reality  the  history  of  successive  readjustments  of  form  to 
altered  circumstances.''  At  first  it  was  an  organised  brotherhood^ 
a  democracy.  Gradually  the  necessity  for  unity  of  doctrine  forced 
upon  the  churches  the  supremacy  of  a  single  officer,  which  was 
consolidated  by  the  necessity  for  unity  of  discipline.  In  due  time 
the  individual  communities,  for  the  sake  of  homogeneity,  knit 
themselves  together  into  a  world-wide  association.  And  at  length 
when  the  Western  Empire  fell,  this  confederation  of  Christian 
societies  became  the  greatest  corporation  the  world  has  known, 
and  its  organisation  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy  or  a  despotism, 
used  to  enslave  rather  than  to  free  mankind.  It  remains  for  some 
subsequent  historian  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the  point  at  which 
Mr.  Hatch  has  dropped  it,  and  to  trace  the  reaction  which  has 
been  affecting  the  organisation  ever  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand, 
and  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  sanguine  promises  without  much 
delay  to  restore  the  brotherhood  of  the  commencement.  But  it 
is  better  that  Mr.  Hatch  himself  should  speak  about  the  future. 
After  referring  briefly,  but  undauntedly,  to  some  of  the  dangers 
that  confront  Christianity  at  present,  he  continues :  "After  each 
of  its  earlier  struggles  there  was  at  least  this  mark  of  conflict,  that 
there  was  a  readaptation  of  form.  The  supremacy  of  the  episcopate 
was  the  result  of  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism,  the  centralisation 
of  ecclesiastical  government  was  the  outcome  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  empire.  And  if  the  secret  of  the  past  be  the  key  to  the 
future,  the  institutions  of  Christianity  are  destined  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  in  the  days  that  are  to  come,  to  shape  themselves 
in  new  forms  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  men.  To  the  general 
character  of  those  forms  many  indications  point.  It  would  seem 
as  though,  in  that  vast  secular  revolution  which  is  accomplishing 
itself,  all  organisations,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  must  be,  as 
tliG  early  churches  were,  more  or  less  democratical :  and  the  most 
significant  fact  of  modem  Christian  history  is  that,  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  many  millions  of  our  own  race  and  our  own 
Church,  without  departing  from  the  ancient  ftdth,  have  slipped 
from  beneath  the  inelastic  framework  of  the  ancient  organisation, 
and  formed  a  group  of  new  societies  on  the  basis  of  a  closer 
CJiristian  brotherhood  and  an  almost  absolute  democracy." 

But  no  reference  to  this  book  would  be  just  which  did  not 
commend  the  method  of  treatment  its  author  has  chosen.  Books 
on  ecclesiastical  history  have  too  often  been  coloured  by  the  pre- 
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possessions  of  their  writer,  and  thereby  the  study  itself  broa^t 
occasionally  into  evil  repute.  No  fault  of  that  kind  can  be  chaiged 
upon  Mr.  Hatch.  He  adheres  strictly  to  the  most  severely  scien- 
tific of  historical  methods ;  and  no  reader,  however  carefully  he 
examined  these  chapters,  could  infer  from  them  to  what  section 
of  the  visible  Church  their  author  himself  belonged.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  most  advanced  historical  science,  and  of  the 
consistent  maintenance  of  the  historical  temper,  this  work  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  that  deals  with  the  same  or  a  kindred 
subiect 

Of  the  eight  lectures  comprising  it,  the  first  treats  of  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  subject-matter,  and  incidentally  of  some  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  existing  divergences  of  opinion.  The 
ralue  of  the  evidence  of  patristic  and  conciliar  literature  is  dis- 
cussed, and  reference  is  made  to  the  abundant  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  classification  of  which  is  now 
almost  complete.  The  second  and  third  lectures  are  devoted  to 
the  offices  of  bishop,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  the  origin  and  the 
functions  of  which  are  traced,  while  their  relationship  with  asso- 
ciations that  existed  outside  the  Christian  community  are  clearly 
shown.  In  the  fourth  lecture  the  causes  that  produced  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  are  described,  and  the  following  two 
exhibit  the  gradual  separation  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity  through 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  State,  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  monasticism.  The  seventh  lecture  shows  how  the 
practice  of  meeting  in  Councils  arose,  aiid  the  basis  of  Christian 
union  became,  by  the  appointment  of  the  State,  membership  in 
one  of  the  confederated  societies.  And  the  series  is  completed  by 
a  final  lecture  which  finds,  in  the  parish  and  in  the  cathedral,  the 
chief  links  that  connect  the  organisation  of  the  early  with  that  of 
the  mediaeval,  and  thereby  of  the  modem,  churches. 

There  is  no  book  in  English  upon  the  same  subject  that  will 
more  abundantly  repay  and  please  a  careful  student.  The  text 
bears  traces  everywhere  of  ripe  scholarship  and  ample  research, 
and  many  of  the  notes  are  of  unusual  value  in  the  significance 
of  the  facts  they  collect,  or  in  their  references  elsewhere  for  fuller 
information.  One  or  two  only  of  the  conclusions  Mr.  Hatch 
announces  are  open  to  criticism,  which,  however,  wotdd  not  pro- 
bably succeed  in  doing  more  than  modify  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  style  is  luj^id  and  eloquent,  and  the  tone  never  passionate 
or  exclusive ;  and  the  lecturer  deserves  our  grateful  thanks  not 
least  for  the  admirable  synopsis  of  contents  with  which  he  prefaces 
the  volume,  and  which  is  as  full  as  it  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
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The  Bampton  Lkctuee  for  1878. 

Zechariah  and  his  Prophecies  considet'ed  in  Relation  to  Modem 
Criticism :  with  a  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary 
and  New  Translations.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1878,  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Salisbury.  By  Charles  Henry  Hamilton  Wright, 
B.D.,  of  Trinity  College  Dublin;  M.A.  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford ;  Phil.I).  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  ;  and  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Mary's,  Belfast.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1879. 

These  Lectures  are  a  noble  contribution  to  the  exegetical  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament,  while  the  Commentary  and  Transla- 
tion make  them  of  additional  service  at  once  to  those  who  do, 
And  to  those  who  do  not,  read  the  Hebrew  text. 

Mr.  Wright  brings  to  his  task  both  high  scholarship  and  the 
power  of  painstaking  research.  His  familiarity  with  the  work  of 
all  who  have  preceded  him,  and  his  great  fairness  in  stating  the 
views  of  all  his  opponents,  make  this  volume  almost  a  history  of 
the  exposition  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  while  the  clearness 
of  his  style  and  the  fulness  of  his  arguments  makes  the  appre- 
hension of  his  own  position  as  easy  as  possible.  Besides  all  this, 
he  has  approached  the  special  questions  affecting  the  prophecies 
with  a  breadth  of  view  and  an  absence  of  prepossession  which 
Tender  his  defence  of  the  orthodox  interpretation  doubly  con- 
vincing. Too  often  those  who  have  appeared  as  champions 
>of  the  traditional  side  against  the  representatives  of  advanced 
modem  criticism,  have  brought  discredit  upon  their  cause  by 
the  narrowness  of  their  prejudices  and  the  fancifulness  of  their 
•explanations.  Mr.  Wright  is  entirely  free  from  all  such  defects. 
He  argues  each  point  purely  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  treats 
with  perfect  courtesy  all  with  whom  he  differs,  and  tells  us  that 
had  the  force  of  reason  seemed  to  be  on  their  side  he  should 
iave  been  thoroughly  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  In  keeping 
with  this  temper,  his  exposition  of  the  prophet  is  scientific  and 
large,  confirming  our  faith  while  satisfying  our  reason. 

A  work  like  this  is  brought  within  the  apologetic  scope  of  the 
Bamjpton  Lecture  by  reason  of  a  controversy  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
book,  which  the  Canon  attributes  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
the  ^andson  of  Iddo.  The  first  doubt  was  cast  upon  this  ascription 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the 
New.  Mede,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  grounde^ 
his  doubts  upon  the  fact  that  St  Matthew  quotes  Zechariah  (xL 
12,  13),  as  taken  from  Jeremiah.     He,  and  other  English  Corn- 
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mentators  who  followed  him,  supposing  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  New  Testament  to  correct  mistakes  in  the  Old,  went  to 
work  and  found  reasons  why  Zechariah  (ix. — xiv.)  must  hava 
been  written  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Eventually  theiir 
views  were  adopted  by  a  number  of  German  scholars,  and 
rationalistic  criticism,  as  arbitrary  as  it  often  thinks  the  con- 
servative school,  discovered  that  while  Zechariah  L — ^viii.  are  the 
work  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is 
by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii. 
2),  or  even  that  three  prophets  had  to  do  with  its  composition. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  quote  against  such  critics  the  unanimous  belief  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition,  for  that  to  many  is  rather  an 
objection  than  a  proof.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  well-marked 
distinctions  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Book,  which  have  lefb 
some  in  doubt,  whose  bias  was  in  the  other  direction.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  do  better,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  than  note  a* 
few  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised,  with  our  author's 
replies,  claiming  that  if  they  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  tha 
verdict  of  antiquity  must  decide. 

The  most  obvious  divergence  between  the  two  portions  of 
Zecliariah  is  that  of  style.  The  first  eight  chapters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  a  simple  narrative,  describing  a  series  of  visions  which 
the  prophet  saw,  and  a  deputation  of  inquiry  from  Bethel,  with 
Zechariah's  reply.  The  second  part  is  almost  entirely  poetical 
and  imaginative,  while  the  predictions  result,  not  from  any  super- 
natural visions,  but  from  the  ordinary  prophetic  intuition.  Thi& 
last  distinction  suggests  a  satisfactory  reason  for  any  differences 
of  mere  style.  The  visions  which  the  prophet  saw  were  given  at 
a  time  of  crisis  in  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple,  for  the 
special  encouragement  of  the  people,  and  they  required  simple 
description.  Of  course,  if  objectors  are  pleased  to  say  that 
such  visions  were  fictitious,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reply.. 
But  granted  that  Zechariah  is  recounting  actual  occurrences,  the 
imaginative  style  of  the  second  part  was  clearly  out  of  place* 
Should  it  be  said  that,  at  least,  the  fact  that  revelations  were 
made  to  the  prophet  by  the  medium  of  night-visions  points  to  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  his  natural  temperament,  we  point  to- 
the  prophecy  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  his  staves  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  and  that  of  the  False  Prophet  in  the  thirteenth,  a» 
exhibiting  the  same  tendency  to  the  concrete,  while  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  chapter  is  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  end.  Such 
arguments  as  that  in  the  former  part  special  introductory  formulas 
are  present,  which  are  absent  in  the  latter,  as,  for  example,  "The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Zechariah,"  or,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah- 
of  hosts,"  are  too  uncertain  to  be  sustained.  This  applies,  also, 
to  the  objection  that  the  date  of  the  prophecies  is  given  in  the 
first  part,  but  are  omitted  in  the  second.    Different  circumstances. 
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may  fairly  account  for  such  variations,  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  Zechariah,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  his  early  prophetic  activity,  should  have  edited  his  prophecies 
in  later  life,  and  added  oracles,  diflfering  from  the  former,  by  the 
diflferent  manner  of  their  communication,  the  diflferent  circum- 
stances to  which  they  were  addressed,  and  the  influence  of  yeara 
upon  his  own  mind.  As  Mr.  Wright  says,  in  his  introduction, 
"  It  is  time  for  modern  critics  to  give  up  the  assumption,  which  is 
too  often  made,  that  a  writer  who  uses  prose  on  one  occasion 
may  not  also  at  another  time  be  the  author  of  poetry.  It  is, 
moreover,  highly  improbable  that  the  compilers  of  the  Canon 
could  have  been  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  writings  of  a  prophet 
who  lived  so  near  to  their  own  times,  or  that  they  could  have  so 
easily  confounded  with  his  genuine  productions  the  prophecies 
of  two  other  prophets,  who  lived  previous  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity." 

On  the  other  hand,  very  important  resemblances  between  the 
two  parts  are  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  peculiar  modes  of 
thought.  Mr.  Wright  quotes  Dr.  Pusey  as  follows :  "  There  is  in 
both  parts  the  appeal  to  future  knowledge  of  God's  doings  to  be 
obtained  by  experience  (chap.  ii.  13,  167,  E.  V.  verses  9,  11);  in 
both,  internal  discord  is  directly  attributed  to  God,  whose  Provi- 
dence permits  it  (chaps,  viii  10,  xi.  6);  in  both  the  prophet 
promises  God's  gifts  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  (chaps,  viii.  12,  x. 
1) ;  in  both  he  bids  Jerusalem  burst  out  for  joy ;  in  the  first,  *  for 
lo }  I  will  come  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee'  (chap.  ii.  14,  E.  V, 
verse  10) ;  in  the  second,  *  behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee.'" 

We  cannot  stay  to  notice  the  number  of  quotations  which  are 
made  in  both  parts  from  the  earlier  prophets,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  second  part  contains  distinct  references 
to  the  later  prophets.  This  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  hypothesis 
of  the  critical  school  that  it  belongs  to  a  writer  who  wrote 
before  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Assyria ;  for  as  Dr.  Perowne  says, 
"  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  more  p'ohahle  that  one  writer 
should  have  allusions  to  many  others  than  that  many  others 
should  borrow  from  one,  and  this  probability  approaches  certainty 
in  proportion  as  we  multiply  the  number  of  quotations  or  allu- 
sions." Among  the  instances  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  we  may  notice 
that  the  allegory  of  chap.  xi.  seems  to  rest  upon  Ezekiel  xxxiv. 
Again,  '^  in  Zechariah  xiii.  8,  9,  two  parts  of  the  people  are  spoken 
of  as  doomed  to  be  cut  oflf,  while  a  third  part  is  left  in  the  land. 
This  is  based  on  Ezek.  v.  2,  12,  where  Ezekiel  is  bidden  to  divide 
his  hair  into  three  parts,  each  part  to  be  dealt  with  diflferently,. 
which  act  is  explained  as  signifying  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
were  to  be  punished  in  different  ways."  Once  more,  "  In  speak- 
ing of  the  nations  going  up  to  worship  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem 
(chap.  xiv.  16 — 19),  Isa.  kvi.  23  and  Isa.  Ix.  12  were  plainly 
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in  the  prophet's  mind.  In  predicting  that  even  on  the  bells  of 
the  horses  there  should  be  inscribed '  holiness  to  JehoT&h,'  the 
.same  thought  is  expressed,  though  in  other  words,  as  in  Ecek.  zliiL 
12,  '  This  is  the  law  of  the  house  :  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain 
the  whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall,  be  most  holy.'  The 
closing  words  of  the  prophet,  *  The  Canaanite  will  not  be  any 
more  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  in  that  day,'  are  akin  to  those  in 
Ezek.  xliv.  9,  *  No  stranger,  nncircumcised  in  heart,  nor  uncir- 
cumcised  in  flesh,  shall  enter  into  My  sanctuary,  or  any  stranger 
that  is  among  the  children  of  Israel.'" 

But  more  serious  difficulties  have  been  raised  by  the  statement 
that  the  historical  circumstances  supposed  in  the  latter  part  proTe 
it  to  have  been  written  considerably  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. It  is  said  that  the  association  of  Ephraim  with  Judah  in 
the  promises  of  future  blessing  is  evidence  that  these  predictions 
must  have  been  made  before  the  "  ten  tribes "  were  carried  in 
Assyria,  by  Tiglath-pileser.  Upon  this  whole  question  Mr.  Wright 
has  many  very  valuable  remarks.  In  particuUr,  he  shows  how 
baseless  is  the  assumption  that  the  identity  of  the  tribes  was  lost 
by  their  captivity,  and  how  foolish  is  the  current  inquiry  about 
the  lost  tribes.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  forget  that  many 
escaped  actual  captivity,  and  were  left  to  inhabit  their  desolated 
land.  Moreover,  considering  how  the  GhaldsBan  power  overthrew 
the  Assyrian,  and  how,  in  turn,  the  Medo-Persian  became  master 
of  the  whole  territory  of  both,  it  is  plain  that  the  carrying  away 
of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar  involved  the  mixture  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  and,  so  far,  the  recovery  of  their  national  union. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  utterly  erroneous  to  suppose  either  that 
all  Jews  returned  to  Palestine,  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  or 
Nehemiah,  or  that  none  but  Jews  did  so.  Those  out  of  all  the 
tribes  who  had  suflicient  faith  in  the  Lord  their  God  to  desire  the 
re-establishment  of  their  national  worship  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  own  land ;  the  rest,  including 
multitudes  of  Jews,  preferred  to  remain  in  localities  exactly 
known.  That  the  name  of  Israel  should  have  fallenlinto  the 
background  after  the  exile  proves  nothing,  for  of  course  the  longer 
independence  of  Judah,  her  greater  religious  steadfastness,  and 
her  hold  upon  Jerusalem,  gave  to  her  the  preponderance.  But 
just  as  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  Israel,  it  is  quite  competent 
for  a  prophet,  writing  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  to  speak  of 
Ephraim  as  still  existent.  And  had  it  not  been  so,  any  large 
expectation  of  the  final  glory  of  the  people  of  God  must  neces- 
sarily have  provided  for  the  recovery,  and  not  for  the  extinction, 
of  the  severed  tribes.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  promise, 
"To  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  will  I  bring  them,"  Zech.  x. 
10,  is  demonstration  that  the  deputation  of  Israel  by  Tiglath-pileser 
is  intended.    But,  as  Mr.  Wright  replies,  Gilead  may  be  taken  to 
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represent  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  while  the  western 
portion  is  represented  by  Lebanon,  its  highest  point.  ''In 
Ezekiel's  parable  of  the  Eagles  (chap,  xvii.)  the  whole  land  of 
Palestine  is  described  as  Lebanon,  and  the  king  of  Jndah  as  the 
foliage  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Similarly  in  Micah  vii.  14 
*  The  wood  of  Carmel '  is  used  as  a  designation  of  Palestine,  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  wliile  'Bashan  and  Gilead'  denote  the 
possessions  of  Israel  on  the  other  side  of  the  river." 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  object  that  the  mention  of  the  "  Pride 
of  Assyria"  and  the  "Sceptre  of  Egypt"  as  destroyed,  proves 
the  prophecy  to  have  been  delivered  before  the  Babylonian 
supremacy.  On  this  point  Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  "  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  though  these  kingdoms  were  subdued 
under  the  yoke  first  of  Babylon  and  afterwards  of  Persia,  the 
relation  in  which  the  people  of  those  lands  stood  to  the  exiles  in 
their  midst,  remained  unaltered  by  these  various  conquests,  and 
they  may  have,  in  many  cases,  exercised  their  authority  in  a 
tyrannical  manner  over  the  Israelites  and  Jews."  He  also  refers 
us  to  passages  in  which  the  King  of  Babylon  was  styled  "  King  of 
Assyria  "  (Ezra  vi.  22 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  &c.),  and  to  others  in 
which  the  King  of  Persia  is  also  styled  "King  of  Babylon" 
{Ezra  V.  13;  Zech.  xiii.  6). 

In  particular  the  predictions  of  the  ninth  chapter  very 
strikingly  correspond  to  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
prophet  foretells  judgments  upon  Syria,  PhoBuicia,  and  Philistia, 
AS  occupying  territory  which  the  Divine  decree  had  given  to 
Israel  (Gen.  xv.  18;  .Exodus  xxiii.  31).  The  visitation  of 
Damascus,  and  of  Tyre,  proud  of  her  fortifications,  recals  the 
sieges  of  Alexander.  The  Philistines,  also,  were  smitten ;  Gaza, 
which  the  prophet  says  shall  "tremble  exceedingly,"  fell,  and, 
according  to  secular  history,  a  king  (named  Batis,  according  to 
Hegesias,  Dionysius,  and  Arrian;  probably  a  satrap  of  the 
Persian  king,  set  up  in  place  of  the  Philistine  King  of  Gaza)  did 
actually  "perish  from  Gaza,"  as  Zechariah  says.  Gh^ip.  ix.  7, 
telling  of  the  removal  of  the  abominations  of  the  Philistine,  and 
his  conversion  to  God,  so  as  to  become  "As  a  prince  in  Judah, 
and  Ekron  as  a  Jebusite,"  seems  to  refer  to  that  absorption  of  the 
Philistines,  like  the  Jebusites,  which  happened  between  the  return 
from  the  captivity  and  the  Advent  of  our  Lord.  The  eighth 
verse  can  be  well  explained  of  the  probably  miraculous  protection 
of  Jerusalem  from  Alexander,  and  her  safety  throughout  the  times 
of  the  Greek  dominion.  The  mention  of  Javan  (Greece)  in  the 
thirteenth  verse  seems  clearly  to  point  to  the  same  times  ^  and  its 
connection  with  Joel  iii.  6,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  sale 
of  Jewish  slaves  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  can  hardly  be 
called  more  than  a  shift. 

Still  less  weight  can  be  given  to  the  objection  that  "the  house 
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of  David  **  is  mentioned  by  Zechariah,  and  that  this  was  impos- 
sible after  Jts  fall.  For,  as  Mr.  Wright  shows,  Ezekiel,  writing 
in  captivity,  speaks  (chap,  xxxiv.  23)  of  David  as  to  be  God's 
shepherd  over  the  sheep,  and  Zechariah  in  no  place  speaks  of  the 
house  of  David  as  actually  reigning,  which  he  would  certainly 
have  done  had  he  written  before  the  exile.  Indeed,  chap.  xii.  7 
seems  especially  disparaging  to  the  house  of  David,  and  in  that 
proportion  suitable  to  Maccabaean  times.  There  we  are  told  that 
"  Jehovah  will  save  the  tents  of  Judah  first,  in  order  that  the 
glory  of  the  house  of  David  may  not  magnify  itself,  and  the  glory 
of  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  over  Judah."  Considering  that 
the  Maccabees  were  of  a  priestly,  and  not  of  the  royal  house,  and 
came  not  from  Jerusalem,  but  from  Modin,  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion seems  precisely  to  harmonise  with  post-exilic  times. 

Nor  is  there  much  ground  for  assigning  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  to  earlier  times,  because  of  the  warnings  against  idolatry 
which  it  contains.  It  is  true  that  idolatry  never  proved  a  great 
temptation  after  the  captivity,  but  a  prophet  writing  almost  im- 
mediately after  might  well  warn  the  people  of  that  which  had  been 
so  destructive  in  the  past ;  and  Mr.  Wright  well  observes  that 
probably  practices  more  or  less  superstitious  lived  on,  in  a  clan- 
destine way,  long  after  the  return. 

Such  is  but  a  sample  of  Mr.  Wright's  argument.  We  have  but 
selected  one  aspect  of  his  work,  and  have  had  no  space  to  give 
extracts  showing  his  excellence  as  a  commentator,  pure  and 
simple.  We  earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  study  his  book  and 
judge  for  themselves.  For  ourselves  we  only  hope  that  other 
works  on  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  may  soon 
come  to  us  from  the  same  pen. 

CUNNINGHAAl'S  EPISTLE  OF  St.  BARNABAS. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  including  a 
Discv^on  of  its  Date  and  Attthorship.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Cunningham.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1877. 

This  is  a  most  careful  and  complete  introduction  to  the  so-called 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text,  the  Latin  version,  and  a  new  English 
translation  and  commentary.  Mr.  Cunningham  treats  fully  of  all 
the  questions  which  concern  the  text,  the  authorship,  the  general 
character  of  the  Epistle,  traces  its  relations  to  contemporary 
influences,  and  gives  a  short  summary  of  its  theology. 

The  importance  of  this  Epistle  in  many  respects  is  so  great  that 
a  careful  account  of  it  will  be  prized  by  all  students  of  historical 
theology.    It  is  true  that  the  tradition  that  St.  Barnabas  was  its 
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author  cannot  be  sustained.  The  disparagement  of  the  temple, 
the  attributing  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  the  instigation  of  an 
^*evil  angel,"  and  the  light  way  in  which  the  author  speaks 
(cap.  xvi.)  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  make  it  extremely 
improbable  that  any  Jew  could  have  written  it,  while  the  mistakes 
with  which  the  accounts  of  Jewish  ritual  abound  show  that,  at 
least,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  Levite,  like  Barnabas.  Moreover, 
its  historical  marks  show  that  St.  Barnabas  must  have  been  dead 
before  the  Epistle  could  have  been  written.  Yet  its  date  is 
exceedingly  early.  We  are  told  (cap.  xvi.)  that  "because"  the 
Jews  "went  to  war"  the  temple  "was  overthrown  by  their 
enemies.  Now  both  they  and  the  servants  of  their  enemies  shall 
rebuild  it."  This  fixes  the  extreme  limits  of  the  time  in  which 
it  could  have  been  written.  It  must  have  been  after  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  70  A.D.,  and  before  its  final  destruction  by  Hadrian, 
consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  Bar-cochta,  131  A.D.  If  Weizsacker's 
view  be  adopted,  the  date  may  be  still  further  limited  to  the  reign 
o^  Vespasian.  This  decision  rests  upon  the  use  in  the  4th  chap, 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  ten  horns  and  the  little  one  which 
succeeds  them.  The  Epistle  reckons  the  little  horn  as  the  tenth 
horn,  which  overthrows  three  others,  and  the  quotation  may  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  by 
Vespasian,  the  upstart  emperor.  This  would  fix  the  date  as 
between  70  and  80  a.d. 

The  general  tone  of  the  book  confirms  this  hypothesis.  Gnos- 
ticism, the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  church  history  during 
the  second  century  had  come  into  existence  before  the  end  of  the 
first.  The  tone  of  the  Epistle  towards  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, and  especially  the  reference  of  circumcision  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  "  evil  angel "  shows  its  incipient  influence.  There 
is  the  same  stress  laid  upon  "  knowledge  "  instead  of  faith.  Yet 
its  stage  is  so  early  that  the  writer  seems  unconscious  of  it,  and 
does  not  even  know  it  as  a  developed  heretical  tendency,  much 
less  define  his  position  with  regard  to  it.  This  alone,  considering 
that  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats  held  a  prominent  place  in  afi 
the  Gnostic  theosophies,  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  Epistle 
must  have  been  written  early  in  the  sub-apostolic  age. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the 
Canonical  Book,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles, — ^the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Both  show  the  signs  of  Alexandrinism  in  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation  which  they  apply  to  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures.  The  importance  of  the  law  consists  for 
both  of  them  chiefly  in  its  adumbration  of  heavenly  things.  It 
is  the  imperfect  embodiment  of  truths  and  principles  which  lie 
far  beyond  its  reach.  Its  explanation  lies  in  our  Lord's  work  in 
the  "  true  tabernacle,"  and  its  importance  in  the  fact,  that  it  pre- 
figured that  work.    This  ground  is  common  to  both  Epistles,  and 
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it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  revelation  is  able  to 
serve  itself  of  the  modes  of  thinking  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
manifestation.  Divine  truths  have  been  communicated  at  the 
time  when  the  forms  of  thought  prevalent  enabled  men  both  to 
receive  them  and  to  clothe  them  in  a  suitable  earthly  dress.  But 
nothing  can  give  us  a  deeper  sense  alike  of  the  need  and  of  the 
power  of  inspiration  than  a  comparison  between  the  presentation 
of  kindred  teSiching  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  a  book 
like  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
clearly  recognises  that  revelation  was  progressive.  The  religion 
of  the  saints  of  old  was  not  bmlt  upon  knowledge  of  the  same 
facts,  but  upon  acceptance  of  the  same  principles  as  we  possess. 
And  the  connection  between  those  principles  and  their  full  mani- 
festation in  our  Lord  was  gradually  unfolded  by  prophecy.  But 
pseudo-Barnabas  can  only  find  any  value  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  saints  who  lived  under 
it  clearly  saw  the  whole  redeeming  work  which  it  foreshadowed. 
They,  according  to  him,  knew  as  well  as  we  do  how  valueless  was 
the  law,  and  saw,  by  a  spiritual  insight,  the  whole  range  of  truth 
which  lay  hid  within  it  He  cites  prophecy,  not  to  show  how 
the  gulf  between  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New  was  bridged^ 
but  to  show  that  no  bridge  was  needed,  as  far  as  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  went.  He  shows  us  the  spectacle,  alike  unhistorical 
and  impossible,  of  men  sustaining  a  system  of  worship,  whose 
inherent  worthlessness  they  clearly  perceived.  And  to  complete 
his  identification  of  the  Old  and  the  New,  he  is  obliged  to  discard 
faith,  as  the  faculty  for  grasping  religious  truth,  according  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  a  ''knowledge"  or  spiritual  insight 
into  the  bearings  of  religious  truths,  which  may  indeed  be  built 
up  upon  faith,  but  is  neither  necessary  to  religious  life  nor  possible 
to  all.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  order  to  find  a  meaning 
for  many  of  the  ceremonial  enactments  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  scientific  absurdities  of  his  day. 

There  are  many  other  questions  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Epistle,  especially  the  bearing  of  its  quotations  upon  the  early 
origin  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew.  Upon  these  we 
cannot  enter,  but  only  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Cunningham's 
book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Given's  Truth  of  Scripture. 

T?ie  TnUh  of  Scripture  in  Connection  with  Revelation,  Inspira-- 
tion,  and  the  Cano7i.  By  J.  J.  Given,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Hermeneutics,  Londonderry.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

An  exceedingly  fresh  and  full  discussion  of  the  preliminary  ques- 
tions of  theology.    Many  works  on  the  same  subject  are  unsatis- 
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factory  on  account  of  their  undue  brevity,  leaving  too  much  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  student.  The  writers  forget  that  accomplished 
students  do  not  need  mere  handbooks,  while  mere  beginners  need 
much  more.  Professor  Given  has  not  fallen  into  this  mistake. 
Every  point  is  duly  argued  out.  The  consequence  of  this  pro- 
portionate treatment  is  that  the  whole  discussion  is  marked  by 
great  sjrmmetry.  The  entire  evidence,  upon  which  the  imme- 
morial faith  of  the  Church  rests  on  these  vital  questions,  is  here 
presented  to  the  reader.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  line  of 
argument  taken.  The  course  pursued  is  the  old  one.  The  fresh- 
ness is  rather  in  the  independent  treatment  and  in  the  occasional 
reference  to  divergent  theories.  But  the  discussion  of  such, 
theories  is,  .very  wisely,  not  made  the  staple  of  the  book.  In 
many  works  the  space  given  to  such  discussion  leaves  no  room 
for  the  positive  evidence. 

The  new  features  under  the  first  head  are  two  interesting  chap- 
ters on  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the  moral  teaching  of  Scripture, 
respectively.  The  first  of  these  discusses  the  relations  of  St, 
John's  Gospel  to  the  other  three,  replies  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised,  criticises  the  counter  theories  of  Paulus,  Strauss, 
Eenan,  and  Baur,  and  summarises  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence for  the  old  view.  The  second  compares  the  morality  of 
Scripture  with  the  moral  teaching  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics, 
and  Epicureans,  Le.  with  the  flower  of  human  thought  on  this 
subject.  The  author's  argument  runs  on  similar  lines  to  Pre- 
bendary Row's,  in  his  able  Bampton  Lecturey  but  is  somewhat  more 
expanded. 

The  new  ground  broken  on  the  second  topic  is  found  in  some 
confirmations,  direct  and  indirect,  of  Inspiration,  and  in  an  argu- 
ment for  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  reason 
of  the  introduction  of  the  last  topic  is  thus  stated :  "  The  writer 
of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  very  idea  of  adhering  to  the  old 
belief  in  Ecclesiastes  being  the  production  of  Solomon,  and  regarda 
the  attempt  to  prove  the  non-Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book 
in  the  same  light  with  adducing  facts  to  prove  that  the  earth 
moves."  The  evidence  and  objections  are  gone  into  very  fully. 
We  may  observe  that  the  methods  applied  to  Ecclesiastes  by  cer- 
tain critics  are  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
morality  ascribed  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  literary  morality.  It  is  certainly  not  Chris- 
tian morality. 

The  latest  portion  of  space  is  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
Canon.  "Die  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  is  first  traced^ 
then  that  of  the  Old.  Under  the  first  head  the  claims  of  the 
writers  themselves,  the  evidences  supporting  those  claims,  and 
the  recognition  accorded  to  them  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers^ 
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are  amply  set  forth.  The  more  difficult  subject  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Caaon  is  intelligently  dealt  with.  We  are  convinced  that 
when  the  present  critical  mania  has  passed  away,  the  old  faith 
will  maintain  its  ground.  A  supplementary  chapter  discusses  the 
new  theory  advanced  respecting  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
Appendices  supply  additional  proof  and  illustration. 

The  particulars  now  given  prove  that  we  have  in  the  present 
volume,  not  a  mere  refurbishing  of  old  arguments,  but  an  adequate 
discussion  of  a  vital  subject  written  up  to  date. 

BiRKs's  Supernatural  Revelation. 

Supernaiural  Revelation;  or,  First  Principles  of  Moral 
Theology,  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  Professor  of  Moral 
Theology,  Cambridge.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Like  all  Mr.  Birks's  writings,  the  present  volume  is  replete  with 
keen  analysis  and  strong  reasoning.  Mr.  Birks  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  methods  and  achievements  of  natural  science, 
and  knows  how  to  foil  materialism  with  its  own  weapons.  The 
student  will  find  many  lines  of  argument  and  many  germ  thoughts 
which  would  bear  considerable  expansion.  We  note  particularly 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  variable  element  in  nature  in  contrast 
with  the  constant  element,  which  is  alone  taken  into  account  by 
fio  many  writers.  The  new  reading,  too,  given  of  gravitation  as 
**  a  law  of  universal  appetency,  a  tendency  of  each  material  atom 
to  link  itself  in  turn  with  every  other  atom  of  the  material 
imiverse,  to  travel  out  of  itself  into  nearer  fellowship  with  each 
of  its  neighbours  in  turn,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
ness," seems  to  us  peculiarly  happy.  The  description  of  M. 
Comte's  new  Supreme  Being  as  ''  the  sum  total  of  all  the  sinners 
of  mankind,  who  have  fought  with  and  murdered  each  other 
through  the  last  6,000  years,  and  including  almost  every  variety 
of  moral  enormity,  with  bright  exceptional  instances  of  im- 
perfect goodness  and  nobleness  of  being,"  is  not  a  whit  too  strong. 
The  arithmetical  calculation,  to  which  Benthamite  Utilitarianism 
reduces  morality,  is  thus  exposed.  "Supposing  three  alterna- 
tives open  in  any  case,  then  three  positive  totals  or  sums  of  plea- 
sure would  have  to  be  calculated  for  the  whole  universe  of  being 
through  a  coming  eternity,  and  as  many  negative  totals  of  pain. 
.  .  Each  of  the  six  sums  is  composed  of  terms  not  only  doubly, 
infinite  but  incommunicable,  and  incapable  of  being  accurately 
measured  by  any  common  standard.  Each  sum  also  involves  an 
infinite  number  of  undetermined  quantities,  depending  on  the 
volitions  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  free  agents.  Such  a 
calculation  could  never  be  performed  without  omniscience.  Even 
when  performed,  it  could  have  no  binding  authority,  either  from 
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spontaneous  instinct  or  reason,  to  enforce  its  fulfilment.  The  only 
effect  of  such  a  rule  must  be  to  throw  back  the  individual  on  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  the  avoidance  of  the  pain,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  pleasure,  of  the  moment.'' 

The  only  defect  of  the  work  is  its  somewhat  fragmentary 
character.  The  twenty-four  chapters,  into  which  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages  are  divided,  have  often  but  the  most 
general  connection.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  would  have 
rendered  a  still  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which  he 
has  served  so  long  and  so  efficiently,  by  further  elaborating  some 
chapters,  and  perhaps  omitting  others.  Some  repetitions  would 
also  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  complete  revision.  As  it  is, 
we  have  rather  the  materials  of  an  excellent  work  than  a  finished 
work. 

Nicoll's  The  Incabnate  Saviour. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour,  A  Life  of  Jesics  Christ,  By  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Nicoll,  M.A.,  Kelso.  Edinburgh :  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

Three  main  propositions  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Nicoll's  volume. 
First,  Jesus  Christ  was  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and 
one  person.  Secondly,  Jesus  Christ  came  to  suflfer  in  order  that 
He  might  save.  Thirdly,  the  words,  works,  and  thoughts  of 
Christ  are  in  sweet  and  perfect  accord.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Nicoll  has  dealt  with  his  first  point  very  successfully,  although 
we  are  sure  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  assert  that  he  has 
removed  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  profound  subject. 
He  begins  by  stating  that  there  was  an  element  in  Christ 
which  could  not  change,  and  another  that  was  mutable.  Deal- 
ing with  the  latter  he  teaches  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  commend  his  thoughtful  and  beautiful  chapter  on 
"  The  Silent  Years  of  Jesus  "  to  all  who  are  feeling  their  way 
along  the  labyrinthine  paths  of  the  Divine-human  mystery. 
After  having  established  the  proposition  relating  to  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  Mr.  Nicoll  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  problem  of 
His  nature  contains  an  element  which  the  "  perfect  manhood  " 
argument  leaves  untouched.  Through  this  true  and  proper 
humanity  a  glory  gleams — ^the  glory  of  the  Godhead.  We  must 
refer  our  res^ers  to  Mr.  NicoU's  volume  if  they  would  wish  to 
see  how  a  reverent  man  can  deal  with  this  sublime  subject.  We 
will  only  quote  the  following  words  :  '*  We  go  over  the  beautiful 
story  of  His  humanity,  saying  at  every  point,  *  Lo !  this  is  our 
God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us.' " 

We  have  been  especially  impressed  with  Mr.  Nicoll's  mode  of 
treating  his  second  proposition — that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  suffer 
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in  order  that  He  might  save.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  as 
this  truth  is  perceived  and  held  that  any  intelligent  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  can  be  maintained.  The  shadow  of  the  cross  rests 
on  the  manger.  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  not  l^ 
scattering  their  ignorance  through  the  light  of  His  teaching,  not 
by  destroying  their  selfishness  through  the  beauty  of  His  example, 
but  by  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  them.  To  this  teadiing 
Mr.  NicoU  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  in  these  days,  when ' 
men  seek  for  side-lights  from  the  cross  instead  of  placing  th^n- 
selves  in  the  midst  of  its  central  radiance,  to  meet  with  a  cultured 
and  devout  man  who  has  determined  to  make  known  nothing 
save  Christ  and  Christ .  crucified.  Speaking  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  die,  Mr.  NicoU  says :  "  Other  men 
have  their  lives  interrupted  by  death ;  other  men  begin  their 
careers  of  reform  with  hopes  of  victory  and  coronation;  and 
though  death  often  comes  to  destroy  their  hopes,  it  is  a  death  all 
undreamt  of  in  their  earlier  hours.  But  to  this  man  death, 
though  it  came  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  horror,  was  not  a 
surprise  nor  an  interruption,  but  the  very  work  which  He  came . 
into  the  world  to  do.  He  foretold  His  own  death  in  all  its 
circumstances.  The  statement  may  be  passed  over  unthinkingly, 
but  the  more  we  ponder  it,  the  more  its  mystery  will  grow  upon 
us.  It  is  the  tritest  of  commonplaces  that  no  man  knows  the  day 
of  his  own  death.  Even  when  it  is  clear  that  life  is  near  its 
close,  the  most  experienced  skill  will  be  baffled  in  trying  to 
foretell  the  hour  of  its  end.  What  shall  we  say  of  Him  wha 
from  the  beginning  saw  clear  before  Him  that  cross  upon  which 
He  was  to  be  lifted  up,  and  who,  instead  of  mourning  over  that 
cross  as  the  symbol  of  the  extinction  and  defeat  of  aU  His  hopes 
and  works,  gloried  in  it  as  the  sign  under  which  He  was  to 
conquer  and  to  lead  His  followers  on  to  victory." 

The  accordance  of  Christ's  words,  works,  and  thoughts  is 
triumphantly  shown.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  volume  this 
perfect  music  sounds. 

We  must  ask  Mr.  Nicoll  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  makes 
to  us  in  his  preface.  He  says  :  '^  Should  the  book  meet  with  any 
acceptance,  I  hope  at  some  future  date  to  follow  it  with  another 
on  the  Theology  of  Christ"  We  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
acceptance  of  the  volume  we  are  now  noticing.  Of  its  kind  it  is 
one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  read.  It  is 
invaluable  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  the  wonderful  life,  and  it 
should  be  mastered  and  absorbed  by  all  young  ministers  of  all 
Churches.  We  are  especially  wishful  to  see  Mr.  NicolFs  promise 
fulfilled,  because  he  seems  to  have  grasped  an  idea  the  unfolding 
of  which  we  believe  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  a  school  of  thinkers  composed  of  those 
who  tell  us  that  they  can  only  accept  doctrines  which  are  con- 
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tained  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  They  reject  many 
of  the  dogmas  of  '^  evangelical "  teachers  because  they  affirm 
that  such  teachings  are  founded  rather  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
than  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Now  Mr.  NicoU  proposes  to 
lay  before  such  thinkers  a  theology  which  can  be  fairly  made  out 
from  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  apart  from  all  other 
writings.  All  readers  of  Stier's  JFords  of  the  Lard  Jesus  will 
remember  how  he  finds  the  beatitudes  to  be  full  of  evangelical 
doctrine.  If  any  man  will  ponder  what  he  says  he  will  see  that 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  repentance,  regeneration,  and  sancti- 
iication  lie  hidden  in  the  profound  words  with  which  the  Saviour 
prefaced  His  Sermon.  Mr.  NicoU  will  be  conferring  a  service  on 
evangelical  orthodoxy,  whose  champion  he  is,  if  he  will  carry  out 
his  design. 

Anderson's  Coming  Prince. 

The  Coming  Prince,  the  Last  Great  Monarch  ofOIiristendom. 
By  Robert  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

.The  title  of  this  book  might  lead  many  to  suppose  that  it 
"belong  to  a  class  of  highly  sensational  publications  which  have 
been  issued  from  the  press  very  freely  of  late  years,  and  that  the 
author  is  looking  for  the  immediate  development  of  the  last 
antichrist,  and  the  great  tribulation  that  is  to  desolate  the  world 
under  his  rei^  during  the  next  few  years;  but  we  hasten  to 
inform  them  that  there  is  little  in  common  between  him  and  the 
^^  prophecy-mongers,"  as  he  somewhat  contemptuously  calls  them. 
Of  course  the  coming  prince  is  the  last  antichrist,  but  the  author 
is  careful  not  to  fix  any  date  for  his  appearance.  Alluding  to  the 
various  periods  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  end  of  the 
world  from  a.d.  500  to  1881,  he  says  "These  pages  are  not 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  folly  of  such  predictions,  but  to 
endeavour  in  a  humble  way  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a 
prophecy  which  ought  to  deliver  us  from  all  such  errors,  and  to 
rescue  the  study  from  the  discredit  they  bring  upon  if  And 
elsewhere  he  says,  "  There  is  much  in  Scripture  which  seems  to 
justify  the  hope  that  the  consummation  will  not  be  long  delayed ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  little  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  before  these  final  scenes  shall  be  enacted,  civilisation  will 
have  returned  to  its  old  home  in  the  East,  and  perchance  a 
restored  Babylon  shall  have  become  the  centre  of  human  progress 
and  of  apostate  religion.  . .  I  make  the  suggestion  merely  as  a 
caveat  against  the  idea  that  we  have  certainly  reached  the  last 
days  of  the  dispensation.  If  the  history  of -Christendom  should 
Tun  on  for  another  thousand  years,  the  delay  would  not  discredit 
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the  truth  of  a  single  statement  in  Holy  Writ "  (p.  189).  He  thos^ 
very  wisely  steers  clear  of  the  rocks  on  which  so  many  have  made 
shipwreck.  With  many  simple  folk  who  read  some  of  the  sen- 
sational religious  papers  of  the  day  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  not 
only  that  the  last  antichrist  must  reign  for  three  years  and  a  half 
during  the  present  decade,  but  that  he  must  be  a  Napoleon, 
because  the  name,  when  spelt  with  Greek  letters  and  put  into  the 
dative  case,  contains  the  fatal  number  "  six  hundred  and  three 
score  and  six  ! " 

As  an  interpreter  of  prophecy,  Dr.  Anderson  belongs  to  the 
Futurist  School,  and  probably  to  the  extreme  section  of  it^  as  he 
believes  that  even  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  ^'though  they  were  undoubtedly  addressed  to  churches 
then  existing,  and  though  their  intermediate  reference  to  the 
histor]^  of  Christendom  is  also  clear,  may  well  have  a  special 
voice  in  days  to  come  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  fierce  trials 
that  shall  precede  the  end ! "  And  in  a  footnote  to  the  above  he 
says :  "  The  salutation  (i.  4,  5)  seems  to  fix  the  dispensational  place 
of  the  book  as  future.  It  is  not  the  Father,  but  Jehovah  ;  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but '  Jesus  Christ  the  faithful  witness,  the 
prince  of  the  kines  of  the  earth ; '  and  the  book  speaks  from  a 
time  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  person,  will  again  be  in  Heaven 
to  join  in  the  salutation,  which  he  never  does  in  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament !"  (pp.  151,  162).  To  what  dispensation 
does  the  author  refer  1  It  cannot  be  the  latter  part  of  the 
Christian  Age,  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  given  to  God's 
people  that  He  might  abide  with  them  for  ever,  is  said  to  have 
departed  to  Heaven  again.  Neither  can  it  be  the  millennium,, 
because,  according  to  the  author's  views,  Christ  will  then  be 
reigning  upon  earth.  The  only  alternative  supposition  is  that  he 
alludes  to  the  ''dispensation''  after  the  millennium  and  preceding 
the  final  judgment,  when  Satan  will  be  loosed  for  a  little  season. 
The  Holy  Spirit  will  retire  if  the  Saviour  comes  to  reign  personally 
on  earth ;  and  the  Saviour  Himself  must  retire  when  the  thousand 
years  of  His  reign  on  earth  are  ended,  if  He  also  has  to  take  part 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  salutation  from 
Heaven.  Is  the  Book  of  Revelation  intended  to  comfort  the 
faithful  in  tlie  dark  days  of  tribulation  immediately  preceding  the 
general  judgment,  when  they  have  been  left  without  the  Son  and 
without  the  Spirit  1  We  know  not  what  other  construction  to- 
put  on  the  author's  words ;  and  the  farther  question  arises,  In 
what  future  dispensation  will  there  be  churches  in  the  state  of 
Laodicea,  and  Thyatira,  and  Sardis  1 

The  main  design  of  the  book  is  to  expound  Dam'el's  vision  of 
the  seventy  weeks.  The  subject  is,  coidessedly,  a  diflficult  one, 
and  there  are  some  points  in  connection  with  it  which  have  as 
yet  received  no  satisfactory  explanation.    Professor  Stuart  says. 
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•with  reference  to  it :  "  It  would  require  a  volume  of  considerable 
magnitude  even  to  give  a  history  of  the  ever  varying  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  of  critics  respecting  this  locus  vexatissimiis, 
r^ad  perhaps  a  still  larger  one  to  establish  an  exegesis  which 
would  stand.  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  no  interpretation  as 
yet  published  will  stand  the  test  of  thorough  grammatico- 
historical  criticism,  and  that  a  candid,  and  thorough,  and  search- 
ing critique  is  here  still  a  desideratum  ;  may  some  expositor  fully 
adequate  to  the  task  speedily  appear  "  {Hints  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy^  p.  104).  Whether  our  author  has  hit  upon  the  true 
interpretation,  or  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  failures,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but  before  proceeding  to  examine  his  exposition  we 
must  take  some  safe  principle  to  guide  us,  and  this  is  fortunately 
supplied  by  the  author  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  preface : 
''It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  with  many  commentators  that  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  never  mean  precisely  what  they  say,  and  the 
same  license  which  is  deemed  legitimate  in  interpreting  Scripture 
is  used  also  when  the  facts  of  history  are  adduced  as  the  fulfilment 
of  it.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  language  of  the  prophecies,  save 
where  it  is  avowedly  symbolic,  is  here  accepted  as  unreservedly 
^  though  the  subject  were  a  statute  or  a  deed,  and  all  theorising 
in  respect  of  history  is  studiously  avoided.  The  writer  aims  at 
so  presenting  the  main  scheme  of  prophecy  as  to  render  it  both 
intelligible  and  interesting,  even  to  those  who  may  have  shunned 
the  study  as  being  utterly  dry  or  hopelessly  mystical."  This  is  a 
jioble  aim,  and  if  he  has  realised  his  own  ideal  he  has  rendered 
■important  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Keeping  his  canon  of 
interpretation  in  view,  we  shall  briefly  examine  his  exposition  of 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks  (chap.  ix.  24 — 27).  He  lays 
•down  the  following  points :  1.  The  full  meed  of  blessing  promised 
to  the  Jews  is  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks ;  2. 
Another  period  of  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks  is  specified 
with  equal  certainty ;  8.  This  second  era  dates  from  an  edict  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  not  the  temple,  but  the  city ;  4.  The  beginning 
of  the  seventieth  week  is  to  be  signalised  by  the  making  of  a 
covenant  or  treaty  by  a  person  described  as  "  the  prince  that  shall 
come,"  which  covenant  he  will  violate  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
hy  suppressing  the  Jews'  religion  ;  5.  And,  consequently,  the  sixty- 
nine  weeks,  and  the  seventy  weeks,  date  from  the  same  era.  The 
first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  commencement  of  the  period, 
-or  terminus  a  quo.  Three  decrees  of  the  Persian  kings  are 
mentioned  by  ]^ai  namely:  1.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  re- 
building of  die  templ^,  B.c.  536 ;  2.  The  edict  of  Darius  con- 
firming that  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  519 — these  dates  are  too  early  by 
many  years ;  8.  In  B.C.  458,  Ezra  received  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  as  governor  of  Judea ;  and  that  is  the  date  fixed  upon 
,by  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventy 
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weeks*  Added  to  A.D.  33  (deducting  one  year  for  the  transitiott 
from.  B.C.  to  A.D.),  it  gives  the  490  years  or  seventy  weeks 
exactly;  but  this  date  is  objected  to,  because  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  in  connection  with  it  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah  received  permission  to 
rebuild  the  walls  and  fortifications,  and  this  is  the  period  now 
generally  agreed  upon  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks. 
Our  author  adopts  B.C.  445  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
which,  added  to  A.D.  33,  gives  447  years.  The  length  of 
the  year  is  the  next  point  to  be  settled,  and  we  have  the  Lunar  year 
of  354  days,  the  Lunisolar  of  360  days,  the  Julian  of  365  days, 
and  the  Julian  intercalated  of  365^  days.  The  author  adopts  die 
Lunisolar  year  of  360  days ;  and  as  he  fixes  on  B.C.  4  as  the  date 
of  the  Saviour's  birth,  and  A.D.  32  as  the  year  of  His  crucifixion, 
he  arrives  at  his  sixty-nine  weeks,  or  483  Lunisolar  years  exactly^ 
Thus  far  he  is  successful ;  indeed,  it  will  occur  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  and  perplexities  of  ancient 
chronology,  that  his  success  is  too  complete.  No  carpenter  ever 
fitted  a  cupboard  into  the  comer  of  a  room  with  greater  nicety ; 
but  then  he  knew  the  size  of  the  comer,  and  used  his  materials 
accordingly.  The  dates  given  by  some  of  the  chief  authorities  as 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  are :  JaJin  444,  Hen^stenbeig 
454,  Hales  444,  Calmet  449,  and  Usher  454  B.C.,  showmg  a  dis- 
crepancy of  ten  years ;  still,  our  author  is  not  far  wrong,  and  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  him  on  this  point.  It  is  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  remaining  part  of  the  prophecy  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned.  "  And  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall 
destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.''  Taking  the  common-sense 
view  of  these  words,  we  should  not  have  considered  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  doubt  their  complete  fulfilment  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  by  the  Eoman  army  under  Titus ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  pleading,  however 
plausible  and  ingenious,  will  ever  shake  the  uniform  testimony  of 
Biblical  scholars  on  this  point ;  but  our  author  tells  us  that  the 
reference  is  not  to  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem  by  Titus  at  all, 
but  to  a  far  more  terrible  destmction  of  the  city  and  temple  by 
the  *'  coming  prince,"  the  last  antichrist,  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
Age.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  interpretation  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  prophecy,  ^*  and  he  shall  confirm  a  covenant  with 
many  for  one  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause 
the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading 
of  abominations  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  con- 
summation, and  that  determined  shalT  be  poured  upon  tiie 
desolate."  This  of  course  refers  to  the  transactions  of  the 
seventieth  week;  and  again  taking  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
case,  we  should  say :  1.  That  the  sixty-ninth  week  would  expire 
4tbout  the  time  when  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  public  ministry ;, 
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2.  That  the  remaming  week,  or  seven  years,  was  intended  to  be  a 
special  dispensation,  including  Christ's  public  ministry  and 
sacrificial  death ;  but  that,  3.  As  the  Jews  wilfully  rejected  and 
crucified  the  Messiah,  God,  on  account  of  this  "  overspreading  of 
abominations,"  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  *'  sacrifice  and  oblation,'' 
ie.,  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  before  the  week  expired,  and 
signified  it  by  rending  tne  veil  of  the  temple  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  But  our  author  holds  that  the  seventieth  week  of 
Daniel's  prophecy  is  still  to  come ;  that  the  entire  Christian  Age 
is  interpolated  between  it  and  the  sixty-ninth  week ;  that  when 
the  Jews  have  returned  to  their  own  land,  and  the  last  antichrist 
has  appeared,  he  will  enter  into  a  covenant  with  them  for  seven 
years,  restoring  their  nationality  and  re-establishing  their  temple 
service ;  but  that  in  the  middle  of  the  week  he  will  break  the 
covenant,  destroy  the  city  and  temple,  and  inflict  upon  the  Jewish 
people  all  the  terrible  calamities  foretold  by  the  Saviour  in 
Matthew  24.  The  chronology  of  the  vision  of  seventy  weeks,  he 
says,  has  no  reference  to  anything  but  the  national  history  of  the 
Jews,  During  the  whole  Christian  Age  the  Divine  chronometer 
stands  still  j  but  when  antichrist  comes  and  enters  into  solemn 
league  and  covenant  with  God's  ancient  people,  and  their  national 
existence  is  established  by  a  treaty  with  the  chief  agent  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  the  pendulum  begins  to  swing  again,  and  the 
seventy  weeks  are  accomplished !  He  tells  us,  further,  that  when 
Christ  preached,  saying, ''  the 'kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  He 
in  like  manner  interpolated  the  whole  Christian  Age,  and  referred 
to  the  kingdom' which  He  should  establish  at  His  second  coming, 
after  the  last  antichrist  has  been  destroyed ;  and  yet  he  quotes 
the  words  in  Matthew  24 :  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,"  as  a  proof  that  "the 
abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel "  does 
not  refer  to  anything  that  took  place  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  but  will  probably  be  some  image  of  antichrist 
set  up  in  the  temple  in  the  latter  days.  When  it  suits  our 
author's  convenience,  "at  hand"  means  two  or  three  thousand 
years  hence;  but  "immediately"  means  at  once,  without  any 
interval  whatever.  This  playing  fast  and  loose  witli  Holy 
Scripture  is  not  to  be  commended ;  but  he  has  other  evidence  of 
chronological  suspension  and  interpolation.  It  is  stated  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings  that  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple  in 
the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus ;  but  according  to  St.  Paul's 
statement  at  Antioch,  the  interval,  taking  in  the  forty  years  of 
David's  reign,  and  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  was  573 
years.  How  is  this  discrepancy  to  be  accounted  .fori  Our 
author  accounts  for  it  thus  :  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Judges 
that  on  five  separate  occasions  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews 
was  suspendea  by  their  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their 
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enemies,  and  the  five  periods  added  together  make  just  93  years, 
or  the  exact  difference  between  the  statement  in  Kings  and  that 
of  St  Paul.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  date  given  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings  is  an  interpolation ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Dr.  Anderson  has  proved  too  much  for  his  purpose,  for  there 
were  similar  suspensions  of  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews 
even  during  the  period  of  seventy  weeks.  To  mention  only  two, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  abolished  the 
temple  service  in  B.C.  170,  and  their  national  life  was  suspended 
for  at  least  three  and  a  half  years,  and  it  ceased  altogether  in 
A.D.  8,  when  Judsea  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  province  of 
the  Eoman  Empire.  Thus,  there  are  four  weeks  to  deduct  from 
the  sixty -nine,  and  on  our  author's  theory  the  Messiah  ap- 
peared about  the  end  of  the  sixty-fifbh  week.  If  he  contend  that 
there  was  no  suspension  of  national  life  under  the  Eonuins, 
because  the  temple  service  was  still  continued,  it  follows  that 
they  still  retained  their  national  existence  till  A.D.  70,  when  the 
city  and  temple  were  destroyed  by  Titus,  so  that  the  seventieth 
week  was  accomplished  immediately  after  the  Saviour's  crucifixion, 
and  was  not  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  Age  at  all. 
Our  author's  theory  is  placed  between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
But  we  may  now  return  to  his  canon  of  interpretation  as  contained 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface.  He  promised  that  he  would 
accept  the  language  of  the  prophecies  as  unreservedly  as  though 
the  subject  were  a  statute  or  a  deed.  How  has  he  kept  his 
promise  1  We  understood  that  seventy  weeks  jrere  490  years, 
out  he  tells  us  that  the  period  includes  two,  or  it  may  be,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  Take  a  parallel  case. 
Suppose  that  a  man  enters  into  an  agreement  to  pay  £1,000  at 
the  end  of  sixty-nine  weeks,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  at  the 
end  of  the  seventieth  week ;  but  that  when  the  second  payment 
is  demanded  he  replies,  ^*  I  have  postponed  the  seventieth  week 
for  twenty-one  years  ;  it  will  commence  on  the  first  of  January, 
1902,  and  on  the  eighth  of  Januaiy  in  that  year  I  will  pay  the 
money."  If  the  case  were  taken  into  court,  and  Dr.  Anderson 
were  retained  as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  when  he  discovered 
the  nature  of  the  defence,  would  he  not  throw  up  his  brief?  It 
seems  to  us  that  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface  he  has 
destroyed  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  and  that  by  his  own 
breath  he  has  demolished  the  house  of  cards  which  he  had  built 
with  so  much  trouble  and  skill. 

The  book  contains  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  spread  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity  in  the  Christian  Church  itself.  In  the 
movements  of  the  present  day,  the  author  sees  the  marshalling  of 
the  forces  of  the  great  predicted  struggle  between  the  apostasy  of 
a  false  religion,  and  the  apostasy  of  open  infidelity.  He  does  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  remedy 'for  the  evil.     *'  The  attempt  to 
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put  back  the  risiDg  tide  of  scepticism  is  hopeless.  .  .  The  reign  of 
creeds  is  past ;  the  days  are  gone  for  ever  when  men  will  b^eve 
what  their  fathers  believed  without  a  question.  Eome  in  some 
phase  of  its  development  has  a  strange  charm  for  minds  of  a 
certain  caste,  and  rationalism  is  fascinating  to  not  a  few;  but 
orthodoxy  in  the  old  sense  is  dead,  and,  if  any  are  delivered,  it 
must  be  by  a  deeper  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures" (p.  15).  We  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  God's  Word ;  but  if  the  deeper  study  of  the 
tmfulfilled  prophecies  is  to  result  in  such  interpretations  as  he 
has  given  us  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  we  would  say,  "  Let  the 
result  be  whispered  amongst  the  faithful  few;  do  not  let  the 
sceptics  hear  of  it,  lest  it  should  increase  their  confidence,  not  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  their  own  *  honest  doubting.* "  We 
hope  we  shall  never  need  grades  of  mystery  and  degrees  of 
initiation  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  author  rightly  holds 
that  every  true  Christian  has  transcendental  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion  which  renders  him  proof  against  the 
most  subtle  attacks  of  infidelity ;  but  he  appears  to  hold  trans- 
cendental views  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  has  been 
given  to  us,  and  is  jealous  lest  its  practical  aims  should  take 
precedence  of  its  deeper  mysteries.  He  says,  **  As  men  now  judge 
of  revelation,  Christianity  dwindles  down  to  nothing  but  a 
*  plan  of  salvation '  for  individuals,  and  if  St.  John's  Gospel  and  a 
few  of  the  Epistles  be  left  them  they  are  content ; "  but  to  in- 
dividual men  the  plan  of  salvation  is  everything,  and  the  study 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  however  important  in  its  place,  is  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  The  plan  is  embodied  in  the  Apostolic  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  It  was  to  it  that 
Paul  referred  when  he  said,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth ; "  and  when  he  exclaimed,  ''  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,"  &c.  Perhaps  the  author  takes  too  gloomy  a  view 
of  the  present  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  and  tendencies  of  the 
age.  The  universal  uprising  against  the  authority  of  the  past  is 
undoubted,  and  its  tendency  is  undeniably  to  encourage  scepticism 
and  infidelity.  In  the  State,  too,  it  may  give  rise  to  widespread 
disaffection  and  a  demand  for  sweeping  changes.  But  however 
startling,  these  things  are  not  new;  crises  equally  momentous 
have  passed  over  society  and  left  its  foundations  more  secure  than 
ever.  At  the  very  worst,  the  present  upheaval  may  be  but  the 
means  in  God's  hands,  by  which  the  great  political  and  spiritual 
despotisms  of  the  world  are  to  be  swept  away.  The  Christian, 
whUe  sincerely  deprecating  the  general  disintegration  and  the 
threatened  dissolution  of  human  society,  can  look  on  it  without 
dismay,  because  he  sees  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  de- 
claration :  '<  Yet  once  more  I  shake,  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
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heaven ;  and  this  one  word,  yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removal 
of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that 
those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain  "  (Heb.  ziL  26, 
27).  Whatever  can  perish  shall  perish,  bat  we  shall  have  a 
glorious  inheritance  in  the  things  that  remain,  and  amongst  them 
will  stand  out  conspicuously  tlie  Divine  plan  of  salvation  for  all 
mankind,  which  is  no  other  than  *'  the  eternal  purpose  which  He 
purposed  in  Christ." 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  notice  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  book,  and  must  hasten  to  a  close.  The  vision  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel,  in  our  author's  view,  also  embodies 
a  prophecy  of  the  last  antichrist.  The  goat,  representing  the 
Grecian  Empire,  had  at  first  only  one  horn  (Alexander  the  Great), 
but  when  it  was  broken,  four  other  horns,  typifying  the  division 
of  the  empire  into  four  kingdoms,  took  its  place.  Out  of  one  of 
these,  again,  sprang  a  little  horn,  which  our  author  holds  to  be 
the  last  ajitichrist  He  admits  the  subordinate  fulfilment  of  it 
in  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  but  contends  for  a  higher  fulfilment  of  it  in  days  to  come. 
We  have  only  time  for  two  remarks :  1.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  "  king  of  fierce  countenance  "  was  to  arise  during  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  Grecian  Empire  before  it  was  incorporated  with 
Eome  ;  2.  We  learn  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Daniel  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  days  was  expressly  withheld  from  him ; 
but  the  vision  of  the  eighth  chapter  is  fully  unfolded  to  him, 
showing  that  its  fulfilment  was  near.  Let  any  one  compare  the 
**go  thy  way  Daniel,"  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  with  the  "make 
this  man  understand  "  of  the  eighth,  and  the  difierence  will  be 
manifest  at  once.  Our  author  tells  us  also  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image  of  gold,  &c.,  has  not  yet  received  its  completion,  and  that 
the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel's  >'ision  is  still  without  its  ten  homs^ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Eoman  Empire  has  not  yel  been  divided 
into  ten  kingdoms,  though  the  Western  Empire  was  overthrown 
by  the  barbarians  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  Eastern  Empire 
perished  above  four  centuries  ago,  when  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Turks !  and,  by  consequence,  the  little  horn  which  rooted 
up  three  others  and  took  their  place,  has  not  yet  come  into  ex- 
istence. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss  this  point ;  we  only 
remark  that,  though  Dr.  Anderson  has  no  sympathy  with  Rome, 
he  is  here  following  the  interpretation  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians, 
whose  chief  object  in  maintaining  that  the  prophecies  in  Daniel 
are  still  unfulfilled,  is  to  avoid  the  identification  of  the  little  horn 
of  the  fourth  beast  with  the  Papal  apostasy. 

We  add  a  few  further  particulars  with  reference  to  the 
''  Coming  Princa"  He  is  to  be  a  blasphemer  and  persecutor,  a 
general  and  diplomatist.  He  is  to  spring  up  within  the  limits 
of  the  old  Grecian  Empire ;  and  the  King  of  Egypt  shall  push  at 
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liim,  and  the  King  of  S3rria  shall  come  against  him  like  a  whirl- 
wind, with  chariots  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships  1 
There  will  be  a  wonderful  revival  of  the  influence  of  Papal  Eome, 
as  the  Harlot  seated  on  the  ten-homed  beast;  her  infamous 
neatness  in  times  gone  by  shall  be  surpassed  by  the  splendour  of 
her  glories  in  the  &k  days  to  come,  when  she  has  drawn  within 
her  pale,  it  may  be,  all  that  usurps  the  name  of  Christ  on  earth ; 
and  then  ^'she  shall  claim  as  her  willing  vassal  the  last  great 
monarch  of  the  Gentile  world."  He  will  probably  be  obscure  in 
his  origin,  but  will  raise  himself  to  universal  empire  by  the  force 
of  transcendent  genius.  Up  to  a  certain  epoch  he  will  be  no 
more  than  human,  and  at  first  will  be  a  patron  of  religion ;  but 
in  the  end  he  will  become  a  relentless  and  profane  persecutor, 
and  he  will  claim  to  be  Divine  and  demand  the  worship  of 
Christendom.  The  war  in  heaven  between  the  archangel  and  the 
dragon  will  take  place  about  three  and  a  half  years  before  the 
close  of  his  career ;  Satan  and  his  angels  will  be  cast  out  into  the 
earth;  and  Satan  will  have  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.  The  Prince  will  be  a  great  kaiser 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  kings,  who  will  be  his  lieutenants. 
He  will  sell  himself  to  Satan  and  be  energised  by  him,  and  then 
all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders  shail  characterise  his  after 
course.  Satan  will  bestow  upon  him  all  that  he  offered  to  Christ 
during  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  and  all  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life ;  and  then  the  time  of  the  seven  last  plagues  shall 
come,  and  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  shall  be  poured  out 

The  book  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  bears  evidence  of 
diligent  study.  It  will  probably  be  read  extensively,  and  may 
become  a  standard  work  with  those  who  are  in  S3rmpathy  with 
its  views ;  but  we  would  in  conclusion  express  our  own  conviction 
that,  whatever  form  the  last  antichrist  may  assume — ^whether  that 
of  a  person  or  a  system — it  will  be  as  unlike  the  portrait  drawn  in 
this  book  as  our  Saviour's  first  appearing  was  unlike  the  previous 
conceptions  of  the  Jews  concerning  it.  We  say  this  without  any 
disrespect  for  the  author,  as  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
utmost  sagacity  and  the  most  profound  research  will  only  enable 
us  to  see  a  very  little  way  into  the  future,  even  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  prophetic  scriptures. 

Tait's  The  Chubch  of  the  Future. 

The  Chwrch  of  the  Future.  By  Archibald  Campbell,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ganterbiiry.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1880. 

In  these  plain  and  practical  addresses,  delivered  last  autumn  in 
the  course  of  his  tnird  quadrennial  visitation,  the  Archb^op  of 
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Canterboiy  diumwyw,  in  his  osoal  Ui]ge  and  tolermnt  spirit^  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  and  momentous  qnestions  of  the  day.  At 
his  adranced  age,  Dr.  Tait  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  undertake 
the  labours  of  another  visitation.  He  has  been  anxious,  there- 
fore, in  this  final  charge,  to  leave  on  record  his  matured  oonviction 
of  the  nature  of  certain  pressing  difficulties  which  in  this  age 
greatly  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  these 
difficulties  are  the  Archbishop  teUs  us  in  various  places^  He  does 
not  fear  the  growth  of  superstition.  "The  current  of  popular 
opinion  throu^out  the  worid  is  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
ns  the  impending  controyersy  is  witii  infidelity.  Superstition 
may,  for  a  time,  raise  its  head,  and  does  raise  its  head,  in  a 
strange  and  unexpected  fiishion,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  attracting  numbers  as  if  it  were  the  only  antidote  to 
unbelief,  instead  of  being,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  handmaid  of  the 
same  evil  influence.  Men  wiU  never  be  cured  of  believing  too 
little  by  unscrupulous  attempts  to  involve  them  in  believing  too 
much.  .  .  .  Still  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  most  formidable  of  the 
two  for  us  at  present  is  infidelity."  In  his  first  address,  therefore, 
after  holding  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Protestant  Christians 
of  every  name,  the  Archbishop  dismisses,  almost  with  impatience, 
*'  the  conflicts  about  mint^  anise,  and  cummin,"  by  which  we  sup- 
pose he  means  the  ritualistic  controversies  in  the  Church  of 
Engkmd,  and  cherishes  *'  the  belief  that  the  agitations  of  past 
years  are  subsiding,  and  that  our  Church  will  soon  be  allowed  to 
brace  itself  with  undivided  energy  for  the  great  conflict  of  these 
latter  days." 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  air  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  prison  cries  of  martyred  clergymen,  and  by  the  clamour  of  a 
noisy  if  not  numerous  section  of  the  unimprisoned  clergy  for  the 
virtual  repeal  of  that  very  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  which 
the  Primate  lauds  so  highly  in  the  present  address.  The  memorial 
of  more  than  3,000  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  some  deans  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  in  favour  of  "  even  wider  diver- 
sities of  ceremonial/'  and  the  counter  memorial  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals presented  recently  to  the  Southern  Convocation,  scarcely 
bear  out  the  mild  optimism  of  this  portion  of  the  Archbishop's 
charge.  His  abounding  charity,  and  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve at  all  costs  what  he  evidently  believes  with  all  his  heart  to 
be  the  best  of  all  possible  Churches,  may  have  led  him  to  under- 
estimate the  depth  and  the  extent  of  the  movement  which  *'  he 
congratulates  himself  has  come  to  an  end."  Nor  can  we  think 
him  very  successful  when  he  attempts,  in  this  same  address,  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  decisions  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  made  it  legal  to  teach  certain  doctrines  through  the  ear,  but 
illegal  to  teach  them  through  the  eye.  "  If  the  clergy  be  allowed 
more  freely  to  assert  their  own  private  opinions  through  their 
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teaching  in  the  pulpit  than  through  the  sjinbols  of  public 
worship,  there  i8  no  inconsistency  here ;  for  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit  that  they  profess  to  be 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  and  that  no  one  is 
bound  to  accept  the  statements  thus  propounded ;  whereas  in  the 
common  worship  every  man  must  take  a  part,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
make  him  join  in  acts  which  he  believes  his  Church  has  not 
sanctioned."  To  this  the  Ritualists  reply  that  the  ceremonial  is 
only  a  natural  expression  of  the  doctrines,  and  consequently  that 
to  allow  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  while  forbidding  the  cere- 
monial, is  a  ridiculous  contradiction ;  and  we  agree  with  them. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  Primate  is  not  ''  too  sanguine  in 
believing  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Churcmnen  are 
tired  and  ashamed  of  such  disputes,  and  that  our  people  desire  a 
well-ordered,  hearty,  and  attractive  ritual,  but  are  perfectly 
staunch  in  their  dislike  of  semi-Komish  innovations." 

It  will  be  seen  already  that  the  title  given  to  this  charge  is 
employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  is  usually  put  upon  the 
words.  The  Church  of  the  Future  here  means  **  the  old  Church 
of  England  freed  from  certain  modem  accretions  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  which  have  grown  round  its  authoritative 
creed  in  times  of  deadness  or  unnatural  activity."  "Catholic  in 
its  connection  with  antiquity  and  witl\  the  Universal  Church, 
Protestant  in  its  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Eoman 
see."  This  Church,  then,  "  its  catholicity,  its  conflict  with  the 
atheist,  the  deist,  the  rationalist,  its  dogmatic  teaching,  its  work, 
its  cathedrals,"  is  the  real  subject  of  the  book ;  and  the  treatment 
of  so  many  topics  is  naturally  free  and  discursive  rather  than  full 
and  exact.  The  most  valuable  chapters,  perhaps,  are  those  which 
deal  with  unbelief.  The  force  of  argument  displayed  in  those  on 
atheism  and  deism,  especially,  is  very  considerable;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Tait  in  his  estimate  of  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Like  him,  we  do  not  much  fear  the  spread  of  atheism 
in  its  grosser  forms.  As  education  advances  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  adherents,  even  among  the  working  class,  of  the 
creed  that  consists  of  negations.  What  we  do  fear  exceed- 
ingly, is  the  spreail  of  an  enlightened  Agnosticism.  The  deism 
of  to-day  presents  itself  in  more  attractive  and  philosophical  forms 
than  it  did  in  the  last  century.  But  even  with  these  advantages 
it  is  not  spreading,  nor  is  it  likely  to  spread.  No  one,  of  course, 
can  trace  all  the  directions  in  which  the  mind  of  a  nation  is 
drifting ;  but,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  immediate 
danger  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  of  the  spread  of  a  belief  in 
a  God  who  remains  an  idle  spectator  of  the  universe  He  has 
made,  or  whose  impersonal  and  unconscious  being  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  nature.  The  danger  just  now  is  the  spread 
of  a  feeling  which  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  secularism  of 
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the  day,  a  geoenl  despondency,  a  doubt  whether  the  great 
<^uestion8  which  are  ever  inviting  and  ever  baffling  thought  are 
not  insoluble.  Superficial  thinkers  seem  only  too  ready  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  certainty  in  religious  matters  is  hop^ess. 
However  irrational  in  its  foundation  and  pernicious  in  its  efifecta 
upon  society,  this  sort  of  ''faith  that  a  faith  cannot  be"  is  far 
more  prevalent  than  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  those  best  able  to 
judge  confess  with  sadness  that  this  subtle  form  of  nescience  is 
spreading  in  all  classes  of  society. 

Of  the  methods  which  the  Ardhbishop  recommends  the  Churches 
to  adopt  in  meeting  unbelief  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Sound 
reasoning  and  charity  will  win  the  day.  The  old  and  well-wom 
weapons  are  the  best,  if  only  we  are  careful  to  give  them  a  new 
edge,  and  wield  tiiem  with  discretion.  By  numerous  examples 
the  Archbishop  shows  us  how  to  use  them  to  advantage ;  and  the 
spirit  breathing  through  his  words  is  even  finer  than  the  arga> 
ment  Like  Father  Oratry,  he  would  have  us  see  in  every  foe  a 
possible  brother,  nay,  a  probable  auxiliary,  if,  instead  of  smiting 
him  with  the  sword,  we  envelope  him  in  sweet  and  holy  light. 
"  Nothing  wiU  be  lost  but  much  gained  by  exercising  that  charity 
which  hopeth  all  things  towards  these  doubters  and  deniers  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  by  seeking  to  cherish  all  the  truth  and 
goodness  that  we  find  in  them,  and  fan  it  to  a  brighter  light." 
Christian  apologists,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  these  truly  Christian  words ;  and  Christian 
workers  in  all  the  Churches  will  profit  by  the  wise  and 
weighty  counsels  scattered  through  this  useful  book. 

Lucock's  After  Death. 

Aftei'  Death;  an  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  Primitive 
Times  rejecting  the  State  of  the  Faithful  Decul,  and 
their  Relationship  to  the  Living.  In  Two  Parts.  By 
Herbert  Mortimer  Lucock,  D.I).,  Canon  of  Ely,  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  tbe  Bishop,  and  sometime  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    Rivingtons.     1879. 

This  is  a  most  careful  and  interesting  work  on  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  first  part  deals  with  "The  state  of 
the  faithful  dead  and  the  good  offices  of  the  living  in  their 
behalf."  The  second  treats  of  "The  good  offices  of  the  faithful 
dead  in  behalf  of  the  living."  The  author  presents  the  testimony 
of  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  Catacombs,  the  Primitive  Liturgies,  and 
the  early  Fathers  upon  these  questions.  As  an  Anglican,  he,  of 
course,  limits  his  inquiry  to  the  times  of  the  undivided  Church, 
and  seeks  to  apply  the  Yincentian  rule  of  catholicity,  Qiiod  semper^ 
quod  ubigue,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est. 
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Mr.  Lucock  writes  both  as  an  inyestigator  and  an  advocate. 
As  an  investigator  he  is  thorough,  and  his  inferences  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sound.  The  points  upon  which  we  differ  from  him 
are  chiefly  those  where  the  question  is  largely  decided  by  the 
initial  bias  of  the  inquirer.  We  may  name  one  or  two  of  these. 
Mr.  Lucock  brings  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  habit  of  pray- 
ing for  the  dead  was  widely  established  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  he  argues  that  His  silence  upon  the  subject 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  His  approval  of  the  practice.  We  cannot 
agree  to  this.  The  argument  from  silence  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  we  think  that  students  of  the  Gospel  will  agree  with  us,  that 
it  was  not 'the  wont  of  our  Lord  directly  to  deal  with  the  doc- 
trines of  His  day,  save  where  they  vitaUy  affected  the  spiritual 
life  of  His  hearers.  It  was  beneath  His  dignity  to  do  so.  He 
revealed  the  truth,  silently  setting  it  side  by  side  with  error ;  an4 
we  maintain  that  His  sole  authority  over  the  faith  of  His  disciples 
made  it  necessary  that  He  should  have  given  His  distinct  wtpri- 
mabwr  to  the  doctrine,  had  He  willed  that  it  should  be  held. 
When  we  pass  to  the  texts  which  Mr.  Lucock  cites  we  find  that 
in  every  case  his  conclusion  rests  upon  a  controverted  interpreta- 
tion. For  instance,  his  appeal  to  the  declaration,  *^He  that 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  neyer  forgiveness, 
but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  "  (St.  Mark  iii  20),  is  set  aside  for 
all  who  believe  that  the  final  rejection  of  our  Lord  involves  the 
"unpardonable  sin,"  and  that,  therefore,  though  there  be  only 
one  such  sin,  all  who  have  passed  impenitent  before  the  Judge 
have  committed  it.  So  with  his  appeal  to  St.  Paul's  mention  of 
baptism  ''  for  the  dead,"  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
or  his  prayer  for  Onesiphorus,  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
"  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord 
in  that  day.''  The  worth  of  the  latter  depends  on  the  uncertain 
supposition  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead ;  of  the  former,  upon  a 
doubtfiil  explanation  of  a  most  difficult  text.  Again,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Lucock  builds  too  much  on  such  inscriptions  in  the 
Catacombs  as  " Refrigeris  in  pace  Dei"  or  "  Vivas  in  Deo"  He 
appeals  to  the  CathoHc  " Requiescat  in  pace"  to  show  that  such 
phrases  are  more  than  pious  exclamations.  We  admit  that  they 
ultimately  became  so  as  the  doctrine  has  developed.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  grown  almost  insensibly  into 
definitely  conceived  petitions,  and  at  least  the  commoner  "m 
pace  "  upon  the  tombs  show  how  widely  the  early  Church  differed 
from  the  later,  as  to  the  immediate  blessedness  of  the  faithful 
dead.  From  this  point  the  evidence  becomes  indisputable.  The 
early  Liturgies  and  all  the  Fathers  bear  witness  to  the  apparently 
unrvevsal  practice ;  and  although  none  of  the  first  four  Councils 
pronounced  upon  it,  yet  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451) 
tacitly  sanctioned  the  general  custom.    Even  in  the  Church  of 
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England  it  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  foremost  divines, 
and  John  Wesley,  in  his  second  letter  to  Bishop  Lavingtou 
(Works,  ix.  56),  admits  praying  "  for  the  faithful  departed." 

As  to  the  other  matter,  ''The  intercession  of  departed  saints 
and  their  invocate  by  the  living,"  Mr.  Lucock  is  able  to  quote  the 
Apocalypse,  and  a  consensus  of  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  the  departed  pray,  at  least,  generally  for  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  on  earth  j  but  as  to  invocation,  not  only  is  there  no  scrip- 
tural sanction,  but  much  vacillation  among  the  Fathers. 

As  the  result  of  his  inquiry  Mr.  Lucock  urges  the  desirability 
of  returning  to  the  primitive  custom,  at  least  privately,  as  to 
prayers  for  the  faithful  departed,  but  discourages  invocation  as 
only  of  uncertain  authority.  It  is  here  that  we  disagree  with 
him.  Of  course,  while  allowing  great  weight  to  general  agree- 
ment on  any  doctrine  of  the  faith,  we  are  not  prepared  to  take 
the  Vincentian  Canon  as  our  standard  of  truth.  But,  if  we  were, 
we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Lucock  has  satisfied  it,  even  as  to  the 
habit  of  praying  for  the  faithful  departed.  "  Quod  semper  "  must, 
at  all  events,  include  Apostolicity  as  one  of  the  marks  of  Catholic 
trutL  And  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Lucock  adduces  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  practice  was  Apostolic.  To  our 
mind  we  have  here  one  instance  of  many  in  which  a  faith,  at  the 
outset  both  beautiful  and  true,  has  grown  into  a  dangerous  cor- 
ruption. We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  facts  to  see  how  the 
whole  theory  was  developed.  The  simple  and  beautiful  faith  of 
the  early  Cliristians  made  their  realisation  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints  extremely  vivid.  The  insecurity  of  their  earthly  fortunes, 
and  their  constant  life  in  the  unseen,  made  their  sense  of  separation 
from  the  departed  smaller  than  ours,  while  their  earnest  expectation 
of  the  Parousia  as  imminent,  and  as  alone  consummating  the  bliss 
of  the  Church,  led  them  to  dwell  upon  the  present  imperfection 
even  of  the  blessed  dead  more  than  we  do.  So  far  they  were  right. 
But  gradually  their  doctrine  advanced,  till  it  left  part  of  the  work 
of  sanctification  to  be  done  in  the  future  life.  Having  thus  ex- 
tended their  notion  of  the  imperfection  of  the  departed,  it  became 
natural  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  venial  sins,  and  Chrysostom 
even  advocates  prayers  for  those  who  have  died  in  mcniai  sin. 
From  this  point  it  was  inevitable  that  the  later  dogma  of  purga- 
tory should  be  conceived ;  and  we  fail  to  see  how,  if  the  soul  be 
not  perfectly  sanctified  in  this  Ufe,  it  is  possible  that  discipline 
should  be  absent  in  the  next.  The  growth  of  the  custom  of 
invocation  is  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  As  long  as  prayer 
for  the  departed  is  after  the  pattern  of  the  Burial  Service,  "  That 
we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  in  Thy  faith  and  fear,  may 
have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
in  Thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory,"  or  is  only  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  our  continued  love,  and  an  assertion  of  our  union  with 
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those  who  are  "gone  before,"  nothing  needs  to  be  said  against  it. 
Bat  beyond  that,  we  think  it  bothrunscriptural  and  unsafe. 

With  these  reservations,  we  heartily  commend  Mr.  Lucock's 
work  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  facts  of  the  question. 

Warren's  Savokarola. 

Savonarola,  the  FlorentiTie  Martyr  ;  a  Re/anner  before  the  Re- 
formation.  By  Elizabeth  Warren,  Author  of  "  The  Story 
of  Martin  Luther,"  &c.  London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and 
Co.     1880. 

The  publication  of  this  little  book  was  suggested  by  a  friend  of 
the  authoress ;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  pity  had  it 
been  kept  out  of  general  reach.  For  rarely  has  the  life  of  the 
great  Florentine  been  told  so  well,  with  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
his  character  in  its  deficiencies  as  well  as  in  its  excellencies,  or 
with  a  more  loving  regard  for  the  sincerity  and  godly  loyalty 
that  marked  his  career  to  the  close.  The  incidents  of  his  life  are 
depicted  with  vividness,  while  the  man  himself,  in  all  his  moods, 
is  seen  clearly  amidst  the  popularity  of  his  best  days  at  Florence, 
and  amidst  the  obloquy  and  torture  of  the  end.  His  relation- 
ships with  the  political  agitations  that  disturbed  his  city  are 
distinctly  traced,  and  the  interest  of  the  book  is  increased  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  contemporary  figures.  The  authoress 
is  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  history  of  the  period  to  which 
Savonarola  belonged,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  account 
of  his  saintly  character  and  career,  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  readers,  has  not  been  exceeded.  It  is  as  reliable  and 
accurate  as  it  is  spirited  and  readable. 


Fox's  Memoir  of  H.  W.  Fox. 

A  Mevruyir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Watson  Fox,  B,A.,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford ;  Missionary  to  the  TeluLgu  People,  Sovih 
India,  iSy  the  Erev.  George  Townshend  Fox,  M.A. 
New  Edition.    London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Fox  was  bom  in  1817,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  After  an  ordinary  career  at  Rugby  and  Wadham^  he 
was  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  Masulipatam,  and 
spent  the  next  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit 
home,  in  evangelical  work  amongst  the  Telugus.  Towards  the 
close  of  1847  his  health  failed ;  and  though  it  so  far  improved 
upon  his  return  to  England  as  to  permit  him  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  society,  the  excitement  and 
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overwork  of  that  post  caused  a  relapse  that  quickly  proved  fatal. 
It  was  fitting  thirty  years  ago  that  the  memoir  of  such  a  man 
should  be  written.  But  only  very  special  circumstances  or  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  career  to  society  could  justify  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period. 
Those  circumstances  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  preface  and 
an  appendix.  It  appears  that  upon  Mr.  Fox's  death  nis  friendSy 
to  testify  their  admiration  of  his  character  and  labours,  established 
in  memory  of  him  the  "  Itugby  Fox  Mastership "  in  the  native 
school  at  Masulipatam,  and  connected  it  further  with  Bugby  by 
the  institution  of  an  annual  sermon  and  collection  amongst  the 
boys  in  its  behalf.  The  organisation  has  continuedto  the  present, 
and  has  indeed  survived  the  memory  of  the  man  in  whose  honour 
it  was  formed.  For  the  previous  editions  of  his  biography  had 
been  out  of  print  so  long  that  neither  the  Rugby  boys  themselves 
nor  sometimes  the  preadiers  of  the  annual  sermon  could  obtain 
any  information  about  him.  And  it  was  but  reasonable  that  his 
brother  should  respond  to  the  requests  that  were  addressed  to 
him  by  issuing  this  slightly  abridged  edition. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  Mr.  Fox's  letters, 
«ome  of  which  contain  information  about  the  religious  thought  of 
India  that  will  always  be  of  value :  beyond  whioi  the  book  has 
a  devotional  tone  of  exceeding  beauty.  No  one  can  read  it 
without  recognising  in  its  subject  a  thorough  Christian,  whose 
«hief  aim  was  to  glorify  God  amid  experiences  of  loneliness  and 
Borrow  rarely  surpassed.  And  no  one  can  read  it  sympathetically 
without  having  his  own  spirit  searched,  and  becoming  both. 
Jiumbler  and  wiser  in  the  things  of  Gk>d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Some  Recent  Anthologies. 

English  Sonnets.  A  Selection,  Edited  by  John  Dennis,  Author 
of  "Studies  in  English  Literature."  Second  Edition. 
London :  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square. 
1881. 

English  Sonnets  hf  Living  Writers,  Selected  and  Arranged 
with  a  Note  on  the  History  of  the  Sonnet^  by  Samuel 
Waddington.  London:  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden.     1881. 

Horace's  Odes  EnglisTud  and  Imitated  by  VarUms  Hands, 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  W.  F.  Cooper.  London : 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Oovent  Garden.  1880. 

An  anthology  of  sonnets  is  an  undertaking  that  has  much  in  its 
favour  at  the  start--4tnd  more  now  than  ever.  When  Gapel  Lofb 
adventured  in  this  field  of  compilation,  the  sonnet  was  still 
fighting  its  way  up  into  favour  as  a  naturalised  poetic  form  in 
England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  time,  now  not  much  less 
ithan  half  a  century  ago,  when  Housman  brought  out  his  charming 
volume  of  three  hundred  sonnets.  But  by  Sie  time  Leigh  Hunt 
cave  his  sanction  and  his  admirable  essay  to  the  imdertaking  of 
Mr.  S.  Hamilton  Lee,  and  The  Booh  of  the  Sonnet  such  as  we  have 
it  was  the  result,  spreading  culture  had  co-operated  with  the 
sonnet's  growth  in  favour  to  produce  a  wide  variety  of  competent 
sonnetteers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Subsequent  an- 
thologists have  not  failed  to  see  that  the  growth  on  this  side  by 
far  exceeded  the  growth  on  that,  as  was  natural  in  a  country  so 
much  the  elder  in  civilisation ;  and  in  the  meantime  more  men 
and  women  of  sonnetteering  talent  have  ripened  and  died ;  and 
Mr.  D^mis  had  better  opportunities  than  Hunt  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Main  better  opportunities  than  Mr.  Dennis.  The  two  last- 
named  sonnet-anthologists  have  restricted  their  collections — ^the 
one  wholly  and  the  other  maioly  to  the  work  of  "vanished 
hands,"  and  to  supplement  those  collections  by  means  of  one  from 
the  work  of  living  writers,  was  an  excellent  thought  of  Mr. 
Waddingfcon's.  We  hear  rumours  of  a  further  development  in 
the  shape  of  a  volume  of  sonnets,  all  hitherto  unpublished,  to  be 
issued  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  and  this  also  all  lovers  of  the  sonnet 
"will  welcome. 
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The  sonDet,  as  written  by  living  men  and  women  in  England^ 
bears  a  higher  importance  to  the  whole  mass  of  contemporary 
Terse  than  the  sonnet  as  written  fifty  years  ago  did  to  the 
whole  mass  of  verse  of  that  period, — chiefly  because  culture 
has  spread  the  practice  of  verse  writing  so  much  wider  than  of 
yore,  that  numberless  men  and  women  who  are  not  usually 
poets,  because  they  are  debarred  from  "  the  life  poetic,"  have, 
nevertheless,  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  work-arday  life,  poetic 
intervals  or  snatches  of  emotional  production ;  and  the  sonnet  is 
just  the  form  that  can  be  taken  up  and  indulged  in  during  such 
intervals.  Thus  many  people  may  produce  a  few  admirable 
sonnets  who  do  nothing  else  in  verse  worth  preserving ;  and  we 
repeat  that  this  is  more  so  than  ever  at  the  present  day.  The 
time  may  come  when  that  beautiful  form  the  rondeau  shall  be- 
sufficiently  naturalised  also  to  be  seriously  used  in  this  way  as  the 
sonnet  is,  but  it  will  not  be  yet :  that  form  must  serve  its  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  gay  workshop  of  vers  de  socUU  first ;  but  its 
apprenticeship  ought  not  to  be  so  long  as  that  of  the  sonnet. 
Meantime  we  have  to  do  with  the  sonnet,  which  has  long  ago 
done  its  apprenticeship,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Dennis's  and  Mr. 
Waddingtin's  collections ;  Mr.  Dennis's  is  already  well  known  ; 
but  a  second  edition,  lately  published,  challenges  fresh  observation. 
It  is  dedicated  to  John  William  Inchbold,  the  painter,  with 
graceful  reference  to  his  own  doings  as  a  sonnetteer — of  which 
doings,  by  the  bye,  the  public  have  been  enabled  to  judge  since 
Mr.  Dennis's  collection  was  first  published ;  for  Mr.  Inchbold 
issued  in  1876  a  little  volume  of  sonnets  entitled  Annus  AmoriSy 
many  of  which  are  charming. 

"  Designed  for  the  student  of  poetry,*'  and  not  for  "  the  reader 
who  takes  up  a  volume  of  verse  in  order  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour," 
Mr.  Dennis's  volume  commands  a  certain  respect ;  but  we  think  the 
compiler  is  somewhat  over-bold  in  anticipating  for  it  a  place  beside 
Mr.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.  It  is  a  very  slight  collection  as  to 
bulk,  consisting  of  less  than  two  hundred  sonnets,  and  yet  finding 
room  for  such  work  as  that  of  Charlotte  Smith,  Henry  Alford» 
Alexander  Smith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams, — this  last  because 
Wordsworth  praised  a  sonnet  of  hers  which  Mr.  Dennis  himself  does- 
not  consider  "of  remarkable  excellence."  The  number  of  sonnetteers-^ 
represented  is  only  fifty-three  in  all ;  and  it  would  take  but  small 
consideration  to  find  many  names  worthier  to  be  represented  than 
several  that  appear  in  this  limited  list  Dobell,  for  instance,  was  a 
better  man  thsji  Alexander  Smith,  and  so  also,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  was  Stanyan  Bigg,  dough  and  Beddoes  are  decidedly  better 
men  than  either  of  them,  and  find  no  place  in  the  collection  ;  while 
Sara  Coleridge,  also  unrepresented,  is  far  superior  to  the  two 
ladies  named  above.  The  omission  of  Charles  Tennyson  Turner 
is  a  truly  astonishing  om^sion ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  Barnaby 
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Barnes,  Horace  Smith,  John  Sterling,  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  and 
F.  W.  Faber,  may  be  mentioned  at  random  as  authors  of  sonnets 
•entitled  to  consideration  in  a  collection  extending  to  such  names  as 
we  have  already  cited.  Then  the  selection  of  sonnets  from  a 
particular  poet  is  not  always  unimpeachable.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  for  instance,  might  be  much  better  exemplified.  The 
Jiotes  are  useful,  but  are  mainly  compiled  from  other  writers ;  and 
the  book,  though  well  arranged,  is  a  coarse,  inferior  specimen  of 
typography.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  notable  contrast  with  the 
•other  sonnet  anthology  we  have  at  present  to  do  with,  to  wit, 
Mr.  Waddington's  dainty  little  volume. 

English  Sonnets  by  Living  JVrUers  is  indeed  a  delightful  volume 
for  a  pocket  companion ;  probably  two-thirds  of  the  sonnets  in  it 
will  give  pleasure  to  any  lover  of  English  nineteenth-century  verse 
not  inveterately  prejudiced  against  this  particular  form  ;  indeed, 
mere  curiosity  should  make  it  agreeable  reading  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  including  the  light  and  not  very  profound  or  original 
"  note  on  the  history  of  the  sonnet,"  which  Mr.  Waddington  has 
added  by  way  of  appendix.  The  arrangement  here  adopted  lends 
itself  to  pleasurable  effect ;  Mr.  Waddington  does  not  put  all  the 
^sonnets  from  one  hand  in  a  single  group  as  Mr.  Dennis  does,  but  goes 
from  poet  to  poet,  or  from  poet  to  sonnetteer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
so  as  to  give  his  collection  the  taking  glitter  of  a  particoloured 
necklace.  As  regards  the  choice  among  living  sonnetteers,  we  can- 
not record  an  unqualified  agreement  with  Mr.  Waddington.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  one  name  included  in  his  roll  of 
sonnetteers  should  not  have  been  included,  because  some  sonnets 
of  little  or  no  merit  which  we  find  here  may  not  fairly  represent 
their  authors ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  names  not  represented  here  are  worthier  of 
a  place  than  several  that  are  represented  j  and  further,  that  if 
room  could  not  be  found  for  all,  some  of  the  authors  who  are  very 
fully  represented  might  reasonably  have  had  less  space  assigned 
to  them  to  make  room  for  a  wider  variety  of  work.  Had  Mr. 
Waddington  espoused  the  narrower  and  perhaps  right  view  that 
the  so-called  ''  Guidonian  "  sonnet  is  essentially  the  best  form  of 
sonnet,  we  could  have  Understood  why  so  many  veteran  English 
poets  are  excluded ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  defends  the 
latitudinarian  view  of  the  sonnet,  and  in  practice  admits  any 
form  of  quatorzain  that  has  any  reasonable  pretensions  to  be 
called  a  sonnet.  Of  unrepresented  living  sonnetteers  we  name,  at 
random,  Thomas  Gordon  Hake,  Philip  James  Bailey,  H.  Sewell 
-Stokes,  W.  J.  Linton,  William  Barnes,  J.  A.  Heraud,  J.  Watson 
Dalby,  Martin  Tupper,  Westland  Marston,  Robert  Browning, 
E.  H.  Home,  Charles  Tomlins,  James  Thomson  ("B.V."),  W.  M. 
Kossetti,  William  Morris,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Edwin  Arnold, 
Theodore  Watts,   William  Davies,  F.  Wyville  Home,  George 
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Barlow,  and  Alfr«i  Fonnan.  Of  all  these  we  may  say  that  both  the- 
men  and  their  printed  sonnets  (original  sonnets)  might  easily  be^ 
found  by  means  of  such  a  machinery  as  must  hare  been  employed 
in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  Waddington's  book  j  and  the  same  is 
true  of  "  George  Eliot,"  who  was  a  "  living  writer  "  when  the 
little  book  in  question  came  out,  though  now,  alas!  no  more 
among  u&  A  little  further  search  might  have  discovered  thre& 
really  notable  sonnetteers  in  the  persons  of  James  Spedding  (dead 
too,  alas,  since  the  little  book  was  issued),  and  the  two  talented 
daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  not  to  mention  a  considerable 
number  of  other  meritorious  but  less  accessible  writers  of  sonnets. 
As  we  have  challenged  a  somewhat  wide  comparison,  we  may 
perhaps  be  expected  to  put  something  in  evidence  in  the  way  of 
sonnets  from  some  of  the  hands  mentioned  above  as  unrepresented 
in  Mr.  Waddington's  selections.  Take  first  the  following  sonnet 
on  Newton  from  Home's  Co&mo  de*  Medici  and  other  Poms  (1875)» 

"  The  earth  was  bnt  a  platform  for  thy  power, 

Whereon  to  watch  and  work,  by  day  and  night ; 
The  moon,  to  thee,  was  but  heaven^s  evening  flower ; 

The  Bun,  a  loftier  argrament  of  light. 

Each  planet  was  thy  fellow-travdler  bright ; 
In  Tision — and,  in  thought,  still  nearer  home, — 

Throughout  the  universe  thy  eoul  took  flight, 
And  toudi*d  at  suns  whose  rays  may  never  come  I 

''  Tho'  star-tranoed  Tycho,  and  the  thought  sublime 

Of  Kepler,  fathomed  Heaven's  infinify. 
To  thee  'twas  left  to  prove  the  laws  that  chime 

Through  spheres  and  atoms— being,  and  to  be 
Profound,  alike,  in  thy  humilily — 
*  A  child  that  gathered  shells— kneeling  beside  the  sea.* " 

Though  perhaps  a  little  less  carefully  written  than  Mr.  Marzials^ 
"  Love,  the  Intimidator,"  the  vigorous  sonnet  of  the  veteran  author 
of  *'  Orion  "  certainly  loses  nothing  by  being  set  opposite  this 
hollow  piece  of  mere  imitation  occupying  p,  86  of  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton's book : 

'*  Beside  a  fountain's  spurting  trumpeter, 

A  large  white-throated  l^y  lean'd  and  flung 

Her  long-eleeved  arms  above  her  dulcimer, 
And  quick  the  glib  notes  rang  along  her  tongue, 
Like  rose  and  fruit.    ^  Ah,  bitter  Love  1 '  she  sung ; 

Then  lustily :  *  Sweet  Death,  the  comforter  1 ' 
It  chanoed  that  Love,  the  garden  slopes  among, 

Game  like  the  palmer,  Death,  and  look'd  at  her. 

'*  The  lady  swoon'd  amid  her  stiff  brocades, 

And  wept  amain,  though  Love  laugh'd  low  and  sweet. 
She  caird  on  Love,  but  Love  with  rapid  feet, 

Pass'd  out  amid  the  sombre  laurel-shades, 

Unto  the  chamDer  of  her  nooning  maids, 
And  bade  them  broider  at  her  winding-sheet." 
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As  a  sonnet  this  is  obviously  well  compacted ;  but  it  is  wholly 
without  impulse  or  jeal  fervour — ^not  the  offspring  of  a  poetic 
moment,  but,  we  may  safely  say,  a  deliberate  study  in  verse  full 
of  echoes  of  the  cssthetic  workshop.  Not  a  whit  less  favourably 
will  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's  earnest  and  heartfelt  poem,  "  A  Prayer 
for  Truth  "  (from  Claribel  and  Other  Poems,  1865),  compare  with 
this  executive  dexterity  where  there  is  nothing  to  execute  : 

"  O  Ood !  the  Giver  of  all  wMch  men  call  good 

Or  ill,  the  Origin  and  Soul  of  Power  I 

I  pray  to  Thee,  as  aU  must  in  their  hour 
Of  need,  for  solace,  medicine,  or  food, 
Whether  aloud,  or  secretly— understood 

No  less  by  Thee.    I  piay :  but  not  for  fame. 
Nor  Love's  best  happiness,  nor  place,  nor  wealth, 
I  ask  Thee  only  for  that  spiritual  health, 

Which  is  perception  of  the  true — ^the  same 

As  in  Thy  nature.    So  to  know,  and  aim 
Tow'rd  Thee  my  thought,  my  word,  my  whole  of  life. 
It  matters  little  whether  care,  or  strife, 
Hot  sun,  or  cloud,  overpass  this  earthly  day  : 
Night  Cometh,  and  my  star  dimbeth  Thy  heaven-way.*' 

We  should  not  expect  "the  general  reader  "  to  find  out  this  poet 
for  himself;  but  an  anthologist  might  do  so ;  and  Mr.  Linton  has 
certainly  been  prominently  enough  before  the  public  in  various 
capacities  for  these  forty  years  and  more.  And  the  Bev.  William 
Barnes  has  not  been  very  much  less  time  a  frequent  producer  of 
volumes  of  highly  appreciated  poetiy.  It  is  true  that  his  sonnets 
are  not  his  happiest  e£forts ;  but  some  of  his  Dorsetshire  poems 
siie  so  superlatively  happy  that  less  excellent  than  the  best  ^th 
him  is  still  extremely  good.  The  following  sonnet,  "  Rural 
Nature "  (from  Poems  jpartly  of  Rural  lAfe^  in  national  English, 
1846),  may  be  given  as  a  fair  sample  of  a  chaste  and  gentle  poetic 
mood: 

^  Ye  airs  of  smmy  sprxngr  that  softly  blow 

With  whisp'ry  breathings  o'er  the  grasses  blade  ; 

Ye  gEBBS'bespangling  flow*ra— 4»o  soon  to  fade-- 
That  now  in  gem-like  brightneRS  round  me  grow  : 
Ye  saplings,  and  ye  green  bough'd  trees,  that  throw 

Your  waving  shadows  on  the  sunny  glade  ; 
Thon  lowlaod  stream,  whose  wending  wvters  flow, 

Like  molten  silver,  in  the  hoaxae  cascade. 

"  Give  vice  the  noisy  town,  and  let  the  great 

Bide  mighty  o*er  the  earth  with  pride  and  power ; 

Give  avarioe  his  gold :  but  let  me  flee 
Where  cold  and  selflsh  hearts  live  not  to  hate 

And  scorn.    Oh,  take  me  to  thy  lonely  bow*r. 
Sweet  rural  nature  !    Life  is  dear  for  thee." 

The  mood  here  is  genuine,  and  characteristic  of  the  Dorsetshire 
poet,  philologer,  and  pastor,  and  it  thus  has  a  value  greater  than 
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it  would  have  from  its  mere  executive  excellence ;  but  even  in 
execution  it  is  good,  and  altogether  it  woul^  have  introduced  an 
element  much  rarer  in  Mr.  Waddington's  book  than  the  tricky 
and  shallow  substitute  for  thoughtfidness  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  "A 
Young  Convert"  (p.  43): 

"  Who  knows  what  day  I  answer  for  to^ay  7 
Giving  the  bud  I  give  the  flower.   .1  bow 
This  yet  unf aded  and  a  faded  brow  ; 
Bending  these  knees  and  feeble  knees,  I  pray. 
Thoughts  yet  unripe  in  me  I  bend  one  way, 
Give  one  repose  to  pain  I  know  not  now, 
One  leaven  to  joy  that  comes,  I  guess  not  how. 
Oh,  rash  1  (I  smile)  as  one,  when  spring  is' grey, 
Who  dedicates  a  land  of  hidden  wheat. 
I  fold  to-day  at  altars  far  apart 
Hands  trembling  with  what  tolls !    In  their  retreat 
I  sign  my  love  to  come,  my  folded  art. 
I  light  the  tapers  at  my  head  and  feet, 
And  lay  the  oruoifix  on  this  silent  heart." 

The  attempt  to  pack  with  meanings  the  narrow  space  of  the 
sonnet  here  produces  a  sense  of  strain  all  tiie  way  through,  and 
wholly  breaks  down  in  the  last  and  most  important  line,  which 
does  not  mean  what  it  is  meant  to  mean:  ''this  silent  heart" 
is  clearly  intended  to  do  duty  for  **  this  heart  when  it  shall  have 
become  silent,"  but  the  phrase  will  not  bear  that  meaning. 

It  would  be  bootless  to  extend  the  citation  further,  though  it 
could  easily  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and,  after  all,  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  captious  in  regard  to  the  little  book  under  dis- 
cussion— unpretentious,  agreeable,  and  in  most  ways  excellent  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  when  we  take  it  as  it  is  meant  to  be  taken, 
together  with  Mr.  Main's  or  Mr.  Dennis's  collection  of  sonnets  by 
deceased  writers,  the  conviction  rests  with  us  that  the  book  of  the 
sonnet  has  yet  to  be  compiled.  This  conviction  we  do  not 
express,  as  might  perhaps  be  thought,  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Main's  Treasury  of  Sonnets,  but  with  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contents  of  that  admirable  but  by  no  means  final 
book.  At  present  we  have  not  to  review  and  criticise  Mr.  Main's 
labours,  which  must  have  been  most  close  and  conscientious ;  but 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  correct  Mr.  Waddington's  unqualified  state- 
ment that  ''  neither  of  these  anthologies  (Mr.  Main's  and  Mr. 
Dennis's^  has  included  the  sonnets  of  living  writers."  The  fact 
is  that,  m  the  notes  to  Mr.  Main's  Treasury,  no  less  than  thirty- 
one  sonnets,  by  twenty-four  living  writers,  are  included. 

We  will  take  leave  of  our  English  sonnetteers  for  the  present  by 
quoting  a  sonnet  from  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Stokes's  Chaniry 
Owl  volume,  reviewed  in  our  last  number.  We  give  it  as  a  new 
sonnet  from  the  poet  of  Cornwall,  albeit  he  has  written  others  that 
are  better : 
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VIOLETS  FEOM  THE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS. 

"  I  fain  believe  your  hand  these  violets  gave, 
And  that  they  were  this  morning  cull'd  by  you 
From  the  blue  cluster  which,  impearl'd  with  dew. 
Diffused  its  fragrance  on  the  poet's  grave. 
'TwsB  kind  as  thoughtful,  gentle  friend,  to  save 
These  tender  blossoms  from  the  winter  wind 
Which  chills  e'en  your  bright  clime,  and  yet  more  kind, 
Since  I  no  more  may  cross  the  Southern  wave. 
To  send  these  tokens  of  that  hapless  youth, 
"Who,  while  his  brow  was  wreathed  with  deathlese  flowers, 
Felt  in  his  fainting  breast  the  envenomed  tooth, 
And  found  but  one  4nie  friend  in  his  last  hours ; 
Though  Shelley  now  by  his  dear  side  is  sleeping, 
And  many  come,  and  few  refrain  from  weeping." 

Mr.  Cooper's  Horace's  Odes  Englished  and  Imitated  by  Various 
Hands  is  a  very  different  kind  of  anthology  from  either  of  those 
we  have  just  been  examining,  and  one  implying  greater  labour  and 
research  than  either  Mr.  Dennis's  or  Mr.  Waddington's.  It  is 
not  a  complete  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  though  of  many 
of  them  more  translations  than  one  are  given ;  but  it  evidences  in 
a  very  remarkable  way  the  hold  that  Horace  has  taken,  upon  the 
minds  of  cultivated  Englishmen  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
From  the  Earl  of  Surrey  down  to  Thomas  Hood  there  have  been 
an  astonishing  number  of  poets  who  have  translated  Odes  of 
Horace ;  and  it  is  mainly  within  the  period  which  those  names 
embrace  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  carried  on  the  work  of  selection. 
This  is  a  wide  period,  it  is  true,  but  not  one  which  yields  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter,  for  there  have  been  several  admirable 
translators  of  Horace  of  later  date,  and  some  are  still  among  us. 
The  book  is  most  interesting,  as  exemplifying  not  only  the  styles 
in  vogue  at  various  dates,  but  also  the  several  phases  of  the 
history  of  translation  among  us.  To  say  that  there  are  two 
theories  of  poetic  translation,  one  of  which  is  adopted  by  every 
translator  who  enters  this  difficult  field,  is  only  a  very  qualified 
truth.  Doubtless  every  man  who  essays  seriously  in  this  direction 
decides  for  himself  at  starting  whether  he  shall  aim  at  verbal 
accuracy  in  rendering  his  authors,  or  shall  attempt  rather  to  catch 
the  style  and  spirit,  and  thus  make  it  his  first  care  to  produce  a 
poem  perfect  in  English ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two 
translators  of  any  originality,  whether  adopting  the  one  or  the 
other  general  theory,  whose  practice  is  identical.  The  theorist 
must  in  practice  "  draw  the  line  somewhere : "  if  the  verbal 
accuracy-man  is  no  artist,  he  is  not  worth  considering  at  all ;  if 
he  is  an  artist,  he  must  perforce  occasionally  sacnfice  verbal 
accuracy  to  propriety  of  expression  and  even  to  intelligibleness ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  men  who  make  it  uieir  first 
principle  that  a  good  poem  shall  not  be  translated  into  a  bad  one 
— that  the  beautiful  shall  remain  beautiful — ^may  be  exercised  in 
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twenty  different  ways  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  divergence  from 
absolute  literality  of  rendering  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  admis- 
sible under  their  own  theory.  It  is  as  an  exemplification  of  these 
various  shades  of  theory,  as  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  practice, 
that  we  find  this  Horatian  anthology  of  Mr.  Cooper's  peculiarly 
interesting.  As  a  book  of  Horace's  Odes  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  it  complete,  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  duplicate 
and  triplicate  renderings  of  particular  odes ;  but  from  the  stand- 
point at  which  we  have  been  looking  at  the  book  this  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance.  To  us  it  is  peculiarly  a  book  for  the 
student  of  English  literature,  and  of  a  most  important  and  fas- 
cinating brancn  of  English  literature — the  exotic  branch.  The 
student  of  Horace  does  not  very  much  want  such  a  book  ;  but  to 
any  one  who  looks  with  pride  and  curiosity  on  the  astonisliing 
vigour  of  transplantation  which  has  for  centuries  been  shown  by 
our  poets — ^albeit  none  may  venture  to  accuse  us  of  lack  of 
originality  in  poetry,  to  any  one  not  already  profoundly  versed  in 
English  poetic  translations — ^the  book  will  be  something  of  a  reve-^ 
lation.  But  beside  the  richness  of  the  volume  from  this  point  of 
view,  there  is  another  claim  of  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
lovers  of  anthologies — a  term  including  all  literary  students  who 
have  not  time  to  be  exhaustive  on  their  own  account :  there  is  a 
second  part,  consisting  of  imitations  of  Horace.  Of  these  last 
there  are  of  course  a  great  number  with  which  every  one  who  is 
likely  to  take  up  the  book  will  be  more  or  less  familiar ;  but  a 
far  greater  number  of  these  clever  compositions  will  be  new  to 
most  readers.  Here  again  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  number  of  living 
or  recent  writers  have  been  excluded ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
an  anthologist  who  begins  to  work  from  a  point  of  view  that 
obliges  him  to  include  recent  compositions  incurs  the  danger, 
almost  amounting  to  certainty,  of  setting  his  heart  upon  some 
particular  half-dozen  verses  which  a  churlish  copyright  proprietor 
will  not  concede  him  the  right  to  publish. 

Philosophical  Classics  fob  English  READEBa 

Blackwood's    Philosophical    Classics  far     English    Readers. 

Edited  by  William  Knight,  LL.D.,  Moral  Philosophy 

Professor,  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Descartes.     With  Portrait.    By  Professor  Mahaffy,  Trinity 

College,  Dublin. 
Butler.    With  Portrait.    By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.,. 

Honorary  Canon  of  Peterborough. 
Berkeley.    With  Portrait.     By  A.  Campbell  Fraser,  LL.p., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 
A  captious  critic  deplores,  in  one  of  the  monthly  reviews,  "  the 
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fiuperabundance  of  cheap  manuals,  with  boiled-down  biography 
and  ready-made  criticism,  and  easy  oif-hand  estimates  of  famoua 
men,"  which  characterises  our  literature.  We  do  not  think  the 
strictures  apply  to  what  has  hitherto  appeared  of  this  series.  Its. 
aim,  indeed,  is  popular ;  there  are  thousands  of  fairly  educated 
people  whose  notions  about  the  chief  systems  of  philosophy  and 
their  founders  are  of  the  vaguest.  Surely  it  is  a  good  work  to 
supply  this  larjge  class  with  sound  information  as  to  the  work  of 
individual  philosophers — "how  they  received  the  problem  of 
philosophy  from  their  predecessors,  with  what  additions  they 
handed  it  on  to  those  who  followed  them,  and  what  they  thus- 
contributed  to  the  increasing  purpose  of  the  world's  thought  and 
its  organic  development."  That  is  the  object  that  Messrs.  Black* 
wood  have  in  view.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  writer  of  each 
biography  "  translates  the  discussion  out  of  the  technical  dialect 
of  the  schools  into  the  ordinary  language  of  common  life."  Professor 
Mahafify  is  peculiarly  successful  in  dcdng  this.  Those  who  know 
his  books  about  Greece,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  has  given  a  fresh  charm  to  old  Greek  literature,  will  nob 
need  to  be  assured  that  his  Descartes  is  very  pleasant  reading,, 
while  it  is  also  an  excellent  popular  introduction  to  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  Like  Professor  Fraser  with  Berkeley,  he  aims  at  un- 
folding Descartes'  thought  in  connection  with  his  personal  history. 
Mr.  Lucas  could  hardly  do  this  for  Bishop  Butler,  for  his  personal 
history  is  comparatively  nil,  Steere's  Remains  contain  what  little 
he  has  left  about  himself  apart  from  his  writings  ;  but  Descartea 
is  almost  as  personal  as  Montaigne ;  and  Berkeley,  the  idealist, 
was  a  man  of  such  winning  ways  that,  when  he  was  introduced 
to  London  literary  life  by  Steele  and  Swift,  he  literally  carried 
every  one  with  him.  Between  him  and  Descartes  there  is  this 
other  point  of  resemblance,  that  just  as  the  Frenchman  was  a 
noble  and  a  courtier  before  he  was  a  philosopher,  so  Berkeley 
never  forgot  his  philanthropic  schemes  while  arguing  against 
Matter.  Human  suffering  was  to  him  a  very  real  fact,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  alleviate,  whether  by  founding  a  Utopia  at  the 
Bermudas,  or  by  doses  of  tar-water. 

"  Of  Butler's  private  tastes  and  habits,"  says  his  biographer, 
*  we  know  very  little,  save  that  he  was  fond  of  building  and  of 
music  3"  he  is  far  more  a  philosopher,  and  nothing  else,  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  weakness  of  Descartes'  character  was 
his  lack  of  moral  courage :  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  specula- 
tions square  with  transubstantiation — to  show  that  he  was 
thoroughly  orthodox  after  all.  This  did  not  interfere  with  his 
influence  on  the  thought  of  Europe,  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  judges  to 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  Bacon ;  for  the  Dublin  professor 
is  one  of  those  who  believe  Bacon  to  have  been  immensely  over- 
rated, and  who  look  on  his  '^  method ''  as  mere  talk,  of  very  little 
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account  even  in  forwarding  experiment.  Daeald  Stewart  long  ago 
had  set  Descartes  **  at  the  head  of  the  whole  modern  movement 
of  metaphysical  philosophy."  Taught  by  the  Jesuits  of  La  F16che, 
he  broke  away  from  tneir  teaching  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and,  determining  to  lay  a  new  foundation  for  philosophy, 
started  with  the  assumption  that  human  consciousness  is  the  true 
basis  of  iiJl  scientific  research,  and  that  the  only  true  philosophic 
method  is  an  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  As  then 
natural  science  is  based  on  inductions  drawn  from  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  world  without,  so  metaphysical  science  is  based  on 
inductions  similarly  drawn  from  reflection  on  the  world  within. 
Of  course  Descartes  did  not  mean  the  famous  aphorism  "  Cogito 
eigo  sum  '*  to  be  in  the  proper  logical  sense  an  argument,  else  he 
would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  petitio  principii  so  often  laid 
against  him.  In  his  reply  to  Gassendi  he  explains  his  meaning. 
The  very  moment  there  are  phenomena  of  any  kind  within  our 
consciousness,  that  moment  the  mind  becomes  cognisant  of  its  own 
existence.  The  Latin  words  then  are  simply  an  appeal  to  con- 
aciousness.  Where  am  I  to  find  the  first  ground  of  certainty  1 
In  the  veracity  of  your  consciousness.  You  think,  and  what  does 
thinking  include  ?  Manifestly  a  subject  and  an  object ;  by  the 
first  act  of  consciousness,  therefore,  the  Me  takes  possession  of 
and  affirms  itself. 

Descartes'  life,  as  we  said,  was  eventful  for  a  philosopher's. 
He  served  at  Breda  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  found 
his  way  to  England,  where  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
prevented  him  from  settling.  Eetuming  to  Holland,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Stockholm  by  Queen  Christina.  There  he  died,  after  a 
sojourn  of  only  four  months ;  and  very  soon  his  views  had  become 
so  popular  that  even  the  ladies  were  divided  into  Cartesians  and 
uon-Cartesiaus. 

Butler*s  life  is  in  many  ways  a  contrast  to  that  of  Descartes. 
Born  at  Wantage,  in  1692,  he  was  educated  first  at  the  Wantage 
Grammar  School,  to  the  head  master  of  which  he  gave  a  comfort- 
able living  as  soon  as  he  had  any  preferment  to  give  away.  At 
his  next  school,  which  was  kept  by  a  celebrated  dissenting  teacher, 
Samuel  Jones,  he  had  among  his  schoolfellows  two  embryo  Church 
dignitaries — Seeker,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Maddox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Chandler,  the  Non- 
conformist divine,  Dr.  N.  Lardner,  and  Bowes,  who  rose  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  were  also  with  him  under  Mr. 
Jones.  Butler  stayed  with  this  able  teacher  till  he  was  over  one- 
and-twenty,  and  wrote  from  school  the  first  of  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Norwich.  His  long  stay  with  Mr.  Jones  was 
due  to  the  same  cause  which  led  to  his  being  placed  under  him — 
his  parents'  wish  that  he  should  be  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Why 
he  was  led  to  conform  to  the  Church  Mr.  Collins  does  not  say. 
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Certain  it  is  that  in  1714  he  entered  at  Oriel,  and  that  there  he 
made  with  Talbot,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  friendship 
which  shaped  his  after  life.  Talbot's  father,  who  had  been 
translated  to  Durham,  gave  him  the  living  of  Haughton,  near 
Darlington,  and  then,  on  Seeker's  representing  that  he  was  likely 
to  ruin  himself  by  rebuilding  the  parsonage,  he  transferred  him 
to  Stanhope  in  Weardale,  "the  golden  rectory."  No  trace  is 
left  of  his  sojourn  at  Stanhope,  except  a  sun-diaJ,  the  inscription 
on  which,  Ut  hora  sic  vita,  is  probably  his,  and  the  old  book  of 
accounts  known  as  Butler's  book.  Meanwhile  he  was  preaching 
at  the  EoUs  Chapel  the  sermons  which  are  one  of  his  titles  to 
fame.  A  sermon  preached  at  Court  won  him  the  appointment  of 
royal  chaplain ;  but  Queen  Caroline  forgot  him,  and  when  Seeker 
spoke  of  him,  she  replied :  "  I  thought  Mr.  Butler  was  dead.'* 
"  No,  madam ;  but  he  is  buried,"  was  the  answer.  He  was  at 
once  esteemed,  and  being  made  Prebendary  of  Eochester  and 
Clerk  of  the  Closet,  he  now  regularly  attended  those  little 
supper  parties,  at  which  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Sherlock, 
and  Seeker  used  to  discuss  metaphysics  and  theology  before  the 
Queen.  Probably  his  experience  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
such  discussions  led  him  to  prepare  his  methodical  defence  of 
Christianity.  The  Queen  died  before  a  bishopric  fell  vacant ;  but 
the  King  carried  out  her  dying  wish  by  giving  him  the  see  of 
Bristol,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  revenue  was  then  less  than 
£500  a  year.  Butler  was  by  no  means  pleased  ;  and  his  letter  to 
Walpole,  accepting  the  see,  quaintly  expresses  his  vexation. 
However,  according  to  the  lax  rules  of  that  day,  he  was  able  to 
keep  his  prebend  and  to  hold  Stanhope  in  eommendam,  till  he  got 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  While  at  Bristol  he  met  Wesley,  who 
had  been  preaching  at  Kingswood ;  the  interviews  are  detailed  in 
most  Lives  of  Wesley.  All  we  need  say  is  that  the  two  were 
in  gifts  and  temperament  as  different  as  two  Christian  men  well 
could  be.  Wesley  was  full  of  hope  for  Christian  progress ; 
Butler,  who,  by  joining  the  Church,  declared  his  belief  that  the 
Anglican  was  the  best  form  of  Christianity,  was  yet  so  hopeless 
of  its  future  that  in  1747  he  declined  the  Archbishopric,  on  the 
plea  that  "  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  try  to  support  a  falling 
Church."  He,  however,  accepted  two  years  later  the  see  of 
Durham.  This  he  held  less  than  two  years,  during  wluch  time 
he  set  his  face  so  resolutely  against  nepotism  that  one  of  his 
nephews  protested :  "  My  lord,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  related  to 
you." 

His  ethical  views,  and  his  relation  to  modern  ethical  theories, 
are  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Collins.  Most  of  us  know  how 
he  insists  that  "Nature"  and  "Self"  were  misused  by  the 
sceptical  reasoners  of  his  day — that  by  "living  according  to 
nature  "  is  not  to  be  understood  giving  way  to  our  baser  appetites. 
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for  of  our  nature  the  higher  part  was  made  to  rule,  aud  the  lower 
to  be  ruled,  and  to  set  the  lower  part  highest  is  not  to  lire 
according  to  nature,  but  to  contravene  it.  So  of  self-love,  which 
Aristotle  long  before  had  shown  to  be  a  duty — self-love  being 
wholly  distinct  &om  selfishness.  In  his  sermons  "  On  the  Love  of 
Ood,"  he  protests  decidedly,  but  not  very  strongly,  against  a 
religion  so  very  reasonable  as  to  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
heart  and  the  affections."  His  view  of  conscience  has  often  been 
objected  to,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  being  the  latest  objector,  as 
l)eing  **  too  mechanical ;"  but  the  authority  of  conscience  he  must 
1>e  held  to  have  established,  on  grounds  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
modern  sensational  philosophy  have  hitherto  proved  powerless  to 
fihake.  Of  his  great  work  we  will  only  remark  that  its  title  is  often 
wrongly  given.  It  is  not  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Eeligion,  compared  with  one  another,  but  the  Analogy  of  both  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  Pitt  is  reported  to  have 
told  Wordsworth  that  **  it  raised  more  doubts  in  his  mind  than 
it  answered."  Dr.  Martineau  regards  the  Analogy  as  having 
furnished  **  one  of  the  most  terrible  persuasives  to  atheism  that 
has  ever  been  produced."  These  are  only  testimonies  of 
Butler's  power.  Maurice,  too,  and  Goldwin  Smith  have  at- 
tacked him — ^the  former  finding  in  the  sermons  "  evident  marks 
of  having  been  written  by  a  very  young  man."  But  all 
the  cavillers  agree  in  the  estimate  with  which  Mr.  Collins  con- 
cludes, that  Butler  was  one  who  made  (as  he  says  to  Clarke) 
''the  search  after  truth  the  business  of  his  life;*'  and  who 
<X)uld  sympathise  with  honest  doubt  because  he  had  felt  it. 

Berkeley's  views,  like  those  of  Descartes,  are  not  so  easily 
made  plain  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  Butler's.  The  imma- 
terialist  is  a  puzzle  to  non-metaphysical  readers ;  they  think 
Dr.  Johnson  was  right  when  he  said  :  "  Matter  has  independent 
existence,  and  you  may  prove  it  at  any  moment  by  running  your 
head  against  a  post."  Professor  Fraser  does  good  service  in  tracing 
the  growth  of  Berkeley's  views  from  the  Essay  an  Vision,  in 
which  they  were  first  set  forth,  and  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
our  visual  perceptions  are  really  unconscious  inductions.  We  do 
not  think  that,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  his  view  of  Berkeley's 
philosophy.  Professor  Fraser  is  as  clear  as  he  might  be ;  his  aim, 
•'  to  unfold  the  thought  in  connection  with  the  personal  history," 
leads  him  now  and  then  to  lose  the  development  of  the  thought 
in  the  details  of  the  life.  The  following,  however,  is  a  fair 
though  not  a  very  lucid  statement  of  the  case :  "  Berkeley's 
belief  in  tJie  existence  of  an  external  material  world  resolves  into 
belief  that  the  phenomena  of  sense  coexist,  and  undergo  meta- 
morphoses cosmically  not  chaotically.  This  belief  itself  he 
virtually  regards  as  a  conviction  of  the  'common  sense,'  de- 
veloped by  custom  or  experience.    Accordingly  in  dealing  with 
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sensation-giving  phenomena,  he  proceeds  on  this  common-sense 
assumption,  that  they  are  intelligible,  or  that  they  are  also  the 
common  medium  through  which  the  existence  of  other  conscious 
persons,  with  some  of  their  individual  experiences,  may  be 
ascertained  by  each  percipient.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
natural  world,  as  Berkeley  explains  it,  is  belief  in  this  ;  and  the 
practical  dissolution  of  this  belief  he  would  at  once  grant  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  saneness  of  the  person  in  whose  mind  it 
was  dissolved.  He  would  retain  the  word  *  matter,'  provided  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  mean  only  this  when  we  use  it.  That  things 
are  only  ideal  or  phenomenal,  t.«.,  only  significant  or  interpret- 
able  appearances,  whose  reality  consists  in  their  orderly  manifes- 
tation by  and  to  a  conscious  mind,  does  not  dissolve  them  in 
chaos  or  illusion.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  by 
common  sense,  in  every  action  we  perform,  to  take  for  granted 
that  sense  phencnnena  spring  up  independently  of  incUvidual 
consciousness  in  an  orderly  and  intelligible,  and  therefore  inter- 
pretable,  way.  ....  Individual  things  are,  for  Berkeley,  more 
than  mere  isolated  sense  phenomena;  they  are  sense  pheno- 
mena connected  in  clusters,  and  their  ordered  aggregates 
form  the  system  of  nature.  It  was  thus  that  Berkeley 
translated  Locke's  world  of  sense.  Locke  phenomenalised 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  while  still  holding  to  Uie  dogma 
of  independent  material  substances  and  powers.  Berkeley 
phenomenalised  all  the  qualities  of  matter — dismissed  as  super- 
fluous Locke's  unphenomenal  substances  or  causes  of  secondary 
qualities — and  explained  reality  in  phenomenal  things  by  the 
activity  of  Locke's  Eternal  Mind,  in  and  through  Whom  pheno- 
mena become  aggregated  in  a  scientifically  intelligible  system." 
Berkeley's  constant  appeal  to  common  sense  reminds  us  of  Reid, 
with  whom  Dean  Mansell  compares  him,  both  appealing  to  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind.  For  Berkeley  the  re^ty  of 
the  material  world  is  rooted  in  faith  in  the  phenomenal  order, 
and  this  faith  is  part  of  the  common  sense  of  man.  Faith  in  tiie 
principle  of  causality,  and  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  per- 
sonality and  agency,  he  also  regards  as  part  of  our  common  sense. 
Professor  Fraser  is  careful  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
Berkeley's  idealism  and  that  of  Fichte,  which  looks  on  everything 
as  subjective.  Fichte's  "  Great  I "  may  be  a  development,  if  so, 
it  is  surely  an  abnormal  development,  of  Berkele3rism.  A  typical 
instance  of  Berkeley's  method  is  his  use  of  the  words  space  and 
time.  Space  for  him  is  not  a  huge  entity  existing  independently 
of  phenomena  and  conscious  spirit,  but  the  coexistence  of  actual 
sense  impressions,  while  time  is  change  in  the  states  and  acts  of 
which  we  are  conscious.  In  like  manner  Eant  denies  that  time 
and  space  relations  have  any  ontological  reality ;  but,  while  Eant 
makes  them  necessary  preconditions  of  our  becoming  conscioas  of 
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phenomena,  Berkeley  speaks  of  them  as  the  issae  of  the  creative 
will  rather  than  necessarj  inrolyements  of  finite  experience. 
It  is  a  sad  limit  to  the  sense  of  bonndlessness  and  endlessness 
which  has  so  powerfully  moved  men's  minds  to  realise  that  space 
and  time  are  so  far  subjective  that  individual  experience  is  their 
limit  in  the  actual,  and  that  neither  an  actual  nor  a  potential 
infinity  can  be  predicated  of  them  ontologically. 

The  closing  chapter,  in  which  Reid's  little  with  "  ideas,"  and 
Hume's  scepticism,  so  universal  that  it  forced  men  back  to  belief, 
are  briefly  traced,  and  agnosticism  is  distinguished  from  Humism, 
deserves  careful  reading.  Berkeley,  foreign  as  the  dialogue 
form  which  he  uses  is  from  our  way  of  treating  a  subject,  has 
much  in  common  with  the  thought  of  our  day.  Whence  came 
his  vievrs  ?  Locke  was  much  studied  at  Trinity,  Dublin,  as  early 
as  Berkeley's  undergraduate  days.  Dr.  Peter  Browne,  antagonist 
of  Toland,  was  provost;  and  William  King,  author  of  The 
Origin  of  Evil,  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  If  we  say  that 
Berkeleyism  is  based  on  Cartesianism  as  modified  by  Locke,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong.  Of  all  the  subsequent  speculations  of  the 
day — as  Kant's,  Hume's,  Eeid's — Professor  Fraser  finds  the  germ  in 
Berkeley.  The  strange  thing  is  that  he  was  wholly  self-contained 
— ^unaffected  by  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought 
around  him.  His  life,  as  we  said,  was  more  eventful  than  that 
of  Butler,  and  more  is  known  of  the  man  himself.  Of  his  re- 
markable geniality  we  have  already  spoken.  His  Utopian  notion 
of  an  university  in  the  Bermudas,  where  the  youth  of  the 
American  colonies  should  be  cultured  and  trained  to  virtue,  and 
where  a  number  of  Bed  Indians  might  be  civilised  and  taught 
with  a  view  to  their  becoming  missionaries  among  their  tribes,  he 
managed  to  commend  to  almost  all  the  foremost  men  of  the  day. 
At  least  they  professed  any  amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  Berkeley 
sailed  in  1729,  and  landed  in  Bhode  Island.  Here,  at  and  near 
Newport,  he  spent  the  time  of  his  stay  in  the  New  World.  Sir 
B.  Walpole  had  determined  from  the  first  that  the  scheme  should 
fail ;  and  so  the  funds  were  withheld,  and  Berkeley  had  to  come 
back  and  find  consolation  in  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  and  in 
attempts  to  cure  the  poor  around  him  with  doses  of  tar-water. 
Determining  to  end  his  days  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Oxford, 
where  his  son  was  a  student,  and  widely  different  as  he  always 
was  from  the  time-serving  Churchmen  of  the  day,  he  sent  in  the 
resignation  of  his  bishopric.  But  (xeorge  II.  was  so  astonished 
at  the  prodigy  of  an  Irish  bishop  wishing  to  resign  on  account  of 
non-residence  that  he  vowed  Berkeley  should  die  a  bishop  in 
spite  of  himself.  His  life  is  singularly  interesting  throughout, 
and  Professor  Fraser  has  so  mixed  up  facts  with  philosophical 
theories  as  to  carry  even  the  unphilosophical  reader  with  him 
from  beginning  to  end.    There  is  of  course  an  inconvenience  in 
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•systems  of  philosophy  being  treated  of  by  different  hands  j  but 
it  is  counterbalanced  by  having  the  arguments  put  before  us  from 
three  or  four  different  points  of  view. 


Fagan's  Life  of  Panizzi. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi^  K,C,B.,  late  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Micseum,  Senator  of  Italy,  Jkc., 
£c.  By  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  British  Museum.  With  an  Etching  and 
other  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Two  Volumes. 
London :   Remington,  New  Bond  Street. 

Panizzi  certainly  deserved  to  have  his  life  written,  but  whether 
at  such  length  and  with  such  wealth  of  detail  is  questionable. 
It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  career.  A  man  must  have  much 
force  of  character  who  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances raises  himself  by  "  selling  nouns  and  adjectives,"  as 
Panizzi  used  to  call  his  giving  Italian  lessons,  to  the  virtual  head- 
ship of  a  great  institution,  and  to  relations  of  intimacy  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  his  adopted  country.  No  doubt 
Panizzi  was  quarrelsome,  and  gifted  with  abundant  self-esteem, 
and  several  oi  his  great  friends  laughed  at  him  while  they  petted 
him.  But  still  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  he  found 
the  library  in  a  bad  state — "  such  urgent  need  of  so  many  reforms," 
he  writes  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Minzi,  "  that  it  required  an  iron 
will  to  carry  them  out."  He  at  once  let  every  one  see  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  things  done  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  after 
years  of  opposition,  he  was  able  to  say :  "  I  am  honoured  by 
everybody,  and  my  enemies  have  disappeared ;"  while  the  state 
of  the  library,  the  excellence  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  grandeur 
and  perfect  fitness  of  that  new  reading  room,  of  which  he  was 
►the  real  architect,  proved  how  well  this  honour  was  deserved. 

Panizzi  was  bom  in  1797  at  Brescello,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  and  was  bred  up  to  the  law;  but,  becoming  a  CaAonaro, 
he  came  under  the  Duke's  ban,  and  only  by  a  happy  accident 
•escaped  into  Swiss  territory.  Here  the  Austrians  and  French 
insisted  on  his  expulsion  ]  and,  like  so  many  other  refugees,  he 
came  over  to  England.  London  in  1822  was  full  of  banished 
celebrities;  among  them  were  Santa  Eosa,  the  Piedmontese 
statesman,  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  both  of  whom  were  very  kind  to 
Panizzi.  The  latter  told  him  London  was  overstocked,  and  re- 
commended him  to  try  Liverpool,  giving  him  an  introduction  to 
Eoscoe,  who  had  made  Italian  very  popular  in  the  great  seaport. 
Panizzi  got  plenty  of  teaching,  and  lectured  at  the  Institution  on 
Italian  literature.    What  impressed  people  in  his  favour  was  a 
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higb-spirited  disinterestedness  in  money  matters  which  is  not 
always  found  among  exiles.  Indeed,  it  was  his  conduct  quite  as 
much  as  his  unconquerable  self-esteem  which  ensured  his  success. 
What  set  him  on  the  ladder  of  fortune  was  his  meeting  with 
Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  in  1827  at  the  famous  trial  of  the 
Wakefield  family  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Ellen  Turner. 
Panizzi  was  a  witness  in  the  case,  the  lady  having  been  one  of 
his  pupils ;  and  Brougham,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  Lancaster, 
was  much  struck  with  his  legal  acumen  and  general  ability.  He 
urged  him  to  go  to  London,  and  got  him  the  Italian  professorship 
at  the  London  University,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  Brougham 
also  exerted  himself  to  get  his  new  friend  appointed  extra 
assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Museum.  This  was  in  1831 ;, 
and  six  years  after  he  succeeded  Mr.  Baker  as  keeper  of  the 
printed  books.  Many  can  remember  the  outcry  with  which  this 
appointment  was  6;reeted.  Meetings  were  held  to  protest  against 
the  choice  of  a  foreigner  (Panizzi  had  become  naturalised,  and 
always  claimed  to  be  an  Englishman),  who,  said  some  of  the 
speakers,  had  not  many  years  before  been  showing  white  mice 
about  the  London  streets.  What  embittered  men's  minds  was 
that  Carey,  the  translator  of  Dante,  ought  by  seniority  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  office.  He  was  passed  over  on  the  plea  of  ill* 
health,  though  he  brought  three  doctors  to  pronounce  in  his 
favour.  Beginning  thus  under  unpleasant  auspices,  Panizzi  soon 
quarrelled  with  Sir  F.  Madden,  Sir  H.  Ellis,  and  others  of  his 
colleagues.  He  was  not  a  pleasant  man  to  work  with  unless  you 
were  prepared  to  knock  under  to  him,  and  to  accept  his  views  in 
ioto.  Mr.  Fagan  does  not  clearly  explain  how,  in  spite  of  this  im- 
periousness,  he  managed  to  get  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  so 
many  great  men ;  there  must  have  been  something  fascinating  in 
the  man,  for,  whether  it  was  Thiers  (from  whom  there  are  some 
very  long  letters  about  the  Spanish  mairiages),  or  Lords  Palmer- 
ston  or  Clarendon,  or  Count  Cavour,  or  Orsini,  or  Mr.  Gladstone, 
every  one  opened  his  mind  to  the  Italian,  and  treated  him  with 
the  frankness  due  to  an  old  and  valued  friend.  His  political  im- 
portance helps  to  account  for  this  ;  he  was  intimate  with  all  the 
Italian  reform  party,  with  whom  Louis  Napoleon  was  coquetting ;. 
and  the  friendship  of  Prosper  M6rim6e  made  him  a  sort  of  un- 
official go-between  when  France  and  England  were  feeling  one 
another^s  pulses  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  Italy. 

Panizzi,  in  fact,  lived  two  lives.  He  was  a  very  zealous 
worker  in  his  department,  soon  letting  an  assistant  know  if  on 
any  day  he  failed  to  write  as  many  titles  for  the  catalogue  as  his 
chief  thought  sufficient.  He  was  also  intensely  anxious  about 
Italian  politics.  Poerio,  Settembrini,  and  their  fellow  sufferers 
all  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  sympathy  and  his  help.  He 
chartered  a  steamer  to  fetch  Settembrini  out  of  the  dungeons  of 
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Saa  StefiEUio,  but  it  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  its  way.  Mr. 
Fagan  had  exceptionally  good  means  of  knowing  all  about 
these  sympathies  and  patriotic  aspirations.  Panizzi's  friend 
of  twenty  years,  he  was  wholly  in  his  confidence ;  when  Garibaldi, 
for  instance,  wished  to  visit  Ugo  Foscolo's  tomb  at  Chiswick,  Mr. 
Fagan  went  with  Panizzi  to  the  general's  lodgings  at  5  a.m.  on 
an  April  morning,  and  got  him  out  of  bed,  in  order  that  the 
pilgrimage  might  be  over  before  library  hours.  This  was  five 
days  after  Panizzi  had  given  Garibaldi  a  grand  dinner,  inviting 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  &c., 
to  meet  him.  He  did  not  hesitate,  however,  as  they  were  driving 
to  Ghiswickf  to  urge  Garibaldi  to  leave  London.  His  equivocal 
position  was  doing  harm  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

We  will  not  say  more  of  a  book  which  will  be  widely  reat?, 
and  which  will  deeply  interest  all  who  read  it.  It  is  not  only  a 
history  of  the  man,  but  a  record  of  the  politics,  foreign  and 
domestic,  of  which  he  was  something  more  than  an  interested 
spectator.  The  number  of  eminent  men  who  are  mixed  up  with 
the  librarian's  life  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Fagan's  little  etchings  add 
liveliness  to  his  book ;  and  he  has  done  well  in  giving  the  corre- 
spondents' letters  in  full.  Nothing  is  unimportant  which  illus 
trates  so  remarkable  a  career  as  that  of  Panizzi  Besides,  much 
that  is  interesting  about  men  of  mark  at  home  and  abroad  comes 
out  in  these  letters.  As  we  said,  people  wrote  to  Panizzi  as  they 
felt.  Thiers,  for  instance,  says  of  Guizot :  '*  II  a  menti."  And 
Panizzi  fearlessly  wrote  and  talked  as  he  felt;  the  ^*  conduct  "of 
which  we  spoke  (we  use  the  word  in  Mr.  M.  Arnold's  sense)  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  reticence.  From  the  first  he  was  free  and  fear- 
less of  speech  as  he  was  decided  in  action.  Yet  there  was  'a  method 
in  his  outspokenness ;  he  had  great  shrewdness  and  wonderful 
insight  into  character.  Towards  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Grenville  he 
displayed  something  veiy  like  flattery.  Not  to  every  statesman 
would  he  have  written  such  a  letter  as  this  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  which  we  conclude : 

"  My  dear  Sir, — ^'Like  a  good  fellow,*  I  will  certainly  dine 
with  you  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant.  There  is  an  Italian  opera 
buffa,  in  which  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  become  a  poet,  and 
takes  lessons  as  to  the  mechanism  of  verse  from  a  poet,  wishing 
to  ask  his  master  to  dine  with  him,  tries  to  convey  his  invitation 
in  an  hendecasyllable,  and  begins,  Volete  pranzare  meco  oggi  ? 
(Will  you  dine  with  me  to-day  1) ;  but  it  would  not  do,  so  he 
changed,  Volete  pranzare  meco  domani?  (Will  you  dine  with 
me  to-morrow  ?)  It  would  not  do  either,  and  the  poet  suggested 
at  once,  Volete  pranzare  meco  oggi  e  domani  %  (Will  you  dine 
with  me  to-day  and  to-morrow  1),  a  very  good  line,  and  so  it  was 
settled.    Now  I  have  made  a  line  for  our  dinner  here,  of  which 
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you  must  approve :  Pranzate  meco  il  ventitre  e  quattro.  (Dine 
with  me  the  23rd  and  24th).  The  poetry  is  not  good ;  have 
patience,  and,  *like  a  good  fellow,'  come  both  days. — ^Yours 
ever,  A.  Panizzl" 

Moncbieff's  Scientific  Structuke  of  the  XJniveese. 

TJu  ScicrUific  Structure  of  the  Universe.  With  Maps  of  the 
Great  Olcibe  of  Heaven  with  its  Four  Star  Temples:  also 
Maps  showing  tJu  Revolutions  of  all  Stellar  Systems  in 
Space  round  their  Centre,  the  Throne  of  God,  By  James 
A.  Moncrieff,  C.E.    London :  Marcus  Ward  and  Co. 

The  above  title  will  prepare  our  readers  not  to  expect  a  scientific 
treatise  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  This  little  book  of 
forty-seven  pages  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  construct  a  Universe 
on  a  Masonic  basis,  the  essential  figures  used  being  the  triangle, 
the  square,  and  the  circle,  with  their  corresponding  solid  bodies, 
the  pyramid,  the  cube,  and  the  sphere.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  the  author's  scheme  fully  intelligible  without 
reproducing  the  plates  and  diagrams  with  which  Uie  volume  is  * 
plentifully  supplied,  but  we  win  give  a  brief  outline  of  it.  His 
''  Key  to  unlock  the  Universe  "  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  his 
first  great  line  in  space  is  drawn  from  the  sun  to  Pleiades,  which 
we  shall  henceforth  represent  by  Alcyone,  the  most  prominent  star 
of  the  group.  The  sun  he  regards  as  the  centre  of  the  stellar 
system  to  which  we  belong ;  but  he  supposes  that,  with  its  atten- 
dant planets,  it  revolves  round  Alcyone.  Therefore  with  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two,  which  he  declares  to  be  3,128  billions  of 
miles,  as  his  radius,  he  draws  his  first  circle.  A  circle  of  that  size 
described  round  Alcyone  represents  the  orbit  in  which  the  sun 
revolves.  A  similar  circle  drawn  round  the  sun  is  the  centre 
circle  of  the  stellar  system.  This  first  circle  of  course  contains 
six  equilateral  triangles  of  60°  each,  with  their  apices  touching 
the  sun,  and  their  base  angles  resting  on  the  circumferenca  His 
first  great  triangle  in  space  is  formed  by  three  lines  connecting  the 
sun,  Alcyone,  and  the  Pole-star.  The  second  great  circle,  still 
having  the  sun  for  its  centre,  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  firsts 
and  the  third  three  times  as  large  as  the  second,  and  so  onwards 
until  he  has  eighteen  concentric  circles  with  radii  increasing  in  the 
ratio  of  1,  3,  9,  27,  &c.  By  producing  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
from  the  centre  outwards  each  great  circle  will  of  course  contain 
six  triangles,  and  the  points  where  these  touch  the  circles  are  great 
star  centres,  though  innumerable  other  stars  are  scattered  through- 
out the  surrounding  space.  The  circles  in  reality  represent 
spheres,  and  the  eighteenth  is  the  sphere  which  forms  the  outer 
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boundary  of  our  starry  system,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  "  Star 
Temple  No.  1."  He  informs  us  that  all  that  is  known  by  astro- 
nomers is  contained  within  the  fourteenth  great  sphere  which 
encircles  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  about  5,000  trillion  miles,  and 
that  all  that  ever  can  be  known  is  contained  within  the 
eighteenth  sphere,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  universe  being 
beyond  the  range  of  the  most  powerful'  telescopes  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  invent.  As  the  eighteenth  or  boundary 
sphere  is  above  400,000  trillions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  it 
would  follow  that  our  researches  up  to  the  present  time  have 
only  extended  to  one  500,000th  part  of  our  stellar  system. 

Beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  our  "Star  Temple"  lies 
*'  the  Great  Globe  of  Heaven,"  which  is  a  solid  material  sphere,  so 
vast  in  its  dimensions  that  "  if  all  the  suns,  stars,  and  planets 
were  united  into  one  body  they  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
size  of  it."  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  universe,  the  abode  of 
the  blest,  and  the  Throne  of  God.  This  great  globe  of  Heaven 
has  four  star  temples  arranged  around  its  equator  at  equal  dis- 
tances of  90^,  and  let  down  into  four  hemispherical  cavities  so 
that  the  circumference  of  the  globe  reaches  to  the  centres  of  the 
star  temples ;  but  a  sufficient  belt  of  unoccupied  space  is  left  in 
each  case  to  allow  the  temple  to  revolve.  The  great  globe  of 
Heaven  with  its  four  star  temples  is  one  complete  system,  and  is 
called  "  A  Chariot  of  God."  Though  the  globe  is  described  in 
the  first  instance  as  solid,  we  are  afterwards  informed  that  it  has 
two  huge  cavities,  pyramidal  in  shape,  in  its  interior ;  their  bases 
being  turned  inwards  towards  each  other,  their  apices  reaching 
the  outer  circumference  at  the  two  poles,  and  their  corners  pene- 
trating into  the  four  cup-like  cavities  which  form  the  sockets  of 
the  four  star  temples.  "  In  these  [hollow  p3rramids]  are  placed 
the  mighty  mechanisms  by  whose  operations  are  produced  the 
forces  which  regulate,  animate,  and  keep  in  motion  all  the  great 
star  systems  in  space.  Here  is  the  great  laboratory  which  con- 
tains the  chemical  apparatus  which  keeps  supplied  the  enormous 
reservoirs  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  From  these 
reservoirs  the  light  flows  out  at  the  north  and  south  poles  of  this 
great  globe,  and  envelops  the  whole  of  the  globe  or  city,  so  that 
it  is  virtually  a  great  globe  of  light  where  darkness  is  impossible. 
From  these  reservoirs  also  emanates,  at  the  corners  of  the  gi-eat 
pyramids,  light  which  illumines  the  millions  of  stars  and  suns 
in  space,  which  is  again  reflected  on  their  respective  planets,  thus 
illuminating  the  four  star  temples  "  (pp.  36,  37). 

Opposite  p.  12  is  a  diagram  representing  the  known  and  the 
unknown  in  Astronomy  and  Freemasonry.  The  known  in  As- 
tronomy is  Herschel's  view  of  the  universe,  which  Professor  New- 
combe,  of  the  United  States,  compares  to  "an  exaggerated  star- 
fish."   The  unknown  is  symbolised  by  the  ill-omened  number 
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666.  The  known  in  Freemasonry  consists  of  a  star  of  five  points, 
a  star  of  six  points  formed  by  the  interlacing  of  two  trian^ea, 
and  the  latter  with  a  small  triangle  in  the  centre  of  it,  representr- 
ing  the  number  seven.  The  unknown  in  Freemasonry  is  symbo- 
lised by  the  same  three  figures  dotted  in. 

Our  description  so  far  has  included  only  one  "  Chariot  of  Grod  f 
but  the  universe  consists  of  20,000  of  these  chariots,  all  revolving 
round  the  central  chariot  on  which  is  placed  the  Throne  of  God, 
and  the  circles  in  which  they  move  are  called  "  the  Divine  Race- 
course." The  construction  of  the  racecourse,  however,  with  its 
interlaced  triangles  and  overlapping  circles,  is  too  intricate  to  be 
understood  without  a  plan.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely :  1.  An  initiation  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  degree  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  2.  An  initiation 
to  the  66th  degree;  .and  3.  An  initiation  to  the  666th  degree.  We 
have  summarised  these  sections  as  far  as  our  space  would  allow. 
The  author's  fear  throughout  is  that  few  will  have  the  ability  or 
the  inclination  to  follow  the  unfolding  of  his  scheme.  In  the 
preface  he  says :  "  Let  the  same  attention  be  given  in  endeavour- 
ing to  master  the  subject  that  would  be  requisite  in  making  a 
trigonometrical  survey  of  America,  and  all  supposed  difficulties  will 
vanish  1 "  At  the  commencement  of  Part  3  he  also  says  :  "We 
fear  that  few  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  rise  to  the  sublime 
height  necessary  to  master  the  next  degrees,  as  all  preconceived 
ideas  must  be  thrown  overboard,  and  we  must  go  back  in  thought 
to  the  time  when  there  was  no  creation,  and  imagine  ourselves 
as  it  were  accompanying  the  Divine  Architect  as  He  went  forth 
to  lay  off  the  universe  in  space." 

Among  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path  he  further  names 
the  following: — 1.  The  old  heathenish  notion  that  matter  is 
necessarily  evil ;  2.  The  still  prevalent  idea  that  the  solar  system 
occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  universe,  while  in  fact  it  is  only 
like  a  particle  of  dust  floating  in  a  sunbeam  ;  and  3.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  the  generality  of  people  to  understand  that  "  a  very 
small  circle  on  paper  may  represent  an  exceedingly  large  circle  in 
space  ! "  We  confess  that  our  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject do  not  lie  in  any  of  these  directions.  We  coidd  master 
the  author's  essay  much  more  easily  than  we  could  qualify 
ourselves  for  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  America,  and  he  has 
made  the  initiation,  even  so  far  as  the  666th  degree  of  m3rstery, 
so  plain  that  we  can  understand  the  construction  of  the  race- 
course and  the  movements  of  the  20,000  chariots ;  and  the 
other  obstacles  have  no  terror  for  us.  Our  difficulties  begin  wiih 
Mr.  Moncrieff's  first  line  in  space,  and  they  follow  us  persistently 
to  the  end.  Tlie  distance  of  Alcyone  is  said  to  be  34  million 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  3,128 
billions  of  miles ;  but  no  parallax  has  ever  been  detected  in  the 
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'Case  of  Alcyone,  and  its  distance  is  altogether  beyond  the  range 
of  our  present  knowledge.  The  farthest  star  whose  distance  has 
yet  been  determined  is  Capella  Auriga,  and  it  is  only  4,484,000 
times  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun ;  that  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  distance  assigned  to  Alcyone.  Our  second  difficulty 
is  with  his  first  great  triangle.  The  first  line  is  from  the  sun  to 
Alcyone,  the  length  of  which  he  declares  to  be  34,000,000  sun- 
distances.  The  second  line  is  from  the  sun  to  the  Pole-star,  whose 
distance  from  us  has  been  ascertained  to  be  only  3,078,000  sun- 
distances.  The  third  line  is  from  Polaris  to  Alcyone,  which 
should  have  been  only  60  degrees  of  celestial  longitude ;  but  the 
two  stars  are  65  degrees  apart,  or  37,000,000  sun-distances, 
according  to  our  author's  statement  of  the  distance  of  Alcyone. 
The  triangle,  therefore,  has  three  unequal  sides,  and  yet  this  is 
laid  down  as  the  first  equilateral  triangle  by  which  the  mysteries 
•of  the  universe  are  to  be  unlocked  !  Our  third  difficulty  is  with 
his  first  great  circle,  having  the  sun  for  its  centre,  and  the  fabulous 
distance  of  Alcyone  for  its  radius-length,  whereas  the  sun  is  said 
to  be  revolving  round  Alcyone.  The  conjecture  that  the  latter 
star  is  the  centre  of  the  stellar  system  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  and  no  modem  astronomer  assigns  a  central  position 
to  either  of  them.  Our  fourth  difficulty  is  with  the  principles 
•of  Freemasonry  itself.  If  they  are  true  they  must  be  universal 
and  unchangeable ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets  of 
Sirius,  in  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  might  draw  his 
first  line  from  Sirius  to  Arcturus,  and  complete  his  triangle  by 
lines  drawn  from  Capella  to  both  of  them ;  and  as  he  would  be 
shut  up  to  eighteen  great  circles,  each  containing  six  triangles, 
the  dimensions  of  the  star  temples  and  of  the  great  globe  of  Heaven 
would  differ  considerably  from  those  given  by  our  author.  Our 
fifth  difficulty  is  with  the  points  of  the  compass.  Though  there 
are  four  star  temples  to  each  great  globe  on  its  four  opposite 
sides,  they  all  revolve  with  their  north  poles  turned  towards  it, 
whereas  the  north  pole  of  the  great  globe  itself  is  perpendicular 
to  all  of  them,  and  points  upwards  into  space !  Thus  every 
•  "  Chariot  of  God "  has  five  north  poles,  pointing  to  totally 
different  regions  of  space.  Our  sixth  difficulty  is  with  the 
arrangements  for  lighting  and  heating  the  universe.  If  the  sun 
and  other  stars  are  not  sou/rces  of  light,  heat,  &c.,  to  their  attendant 
satellites,  but  receive  and  reflect  them  from  the  interior  chambers 
of  the  great  globe — 1.  They  would  have  their  phases  like  the 
moon,  and  we  should  have  to  speak  of  the  sun  also  as  "  new  " 
and  "  full,''  and  as  having  his  first  and  last  quarters,  the  only 
difference  being  that,  in  his  case,  the  changes  would  be  three- 
anonthly  instead  of  weekly.  2.  What  would  have  to  be  the  heat 
of  **  the  great  globe  of  Heaven,"  in  order  that  it  might  give  out 
^sufficient  heat  to  millions  of  suns,  some  of  them  so  fur  away  that 
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light,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  could  onljr 
reach  them  in  100,000,000,000  years?  Remembering,  also,  that 
light  and  heat  diminish  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  increase, 
how  could  light  and  heat  be  distributed  to  the  various  sans, 
scattered  tlirough  a  sphere  so  vast,  with  anything  like  equality  ? 
Those  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  nearest  the  great  globe,  would 
be  burned  up,  and  those  near  the  extremities  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  would  perish  in  cold  and  darkness.  3.  If  the  sup- 
position were  true,  the  planets  would  be  as  hot  as  the  suns,  and 
no  animal  or  ve^table  life  could  exist.  How  is  it  that  sll  the 
light  and  heat  fiEul  on  the  latter  and  none  on  the  former  1  Our 
chief  and  last  difficulty  is,  that  a  universe  so  constructed  would 
immediately  collapse.  In  presence  of  the  overwhelming  attrac- 
tion of  so  enormous  a  body  as  the  great  globe  of  Heaven,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  stars  to  revolve  at  all.  They  would  fall 
with  almost  lightning  speed  into  the  four  hemispherical  hollows,, 
and  from  thence  into  the  pyramidal  cavities  of  the  interior, 
creating  serious  disturbance  in  the  great  chemical  laboratory,  and 
probably,  by  the  impact  of  millions  of  suns  rushing  in  from 
four  opposite  directions,  causing  an  explosion  w^hich  would 
shatter  the  great  globe  of  Heaven  to  fragments ;  these  are 
difficulties  which  our  author,  as  a  civil  engineer,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  appreciate  fully,  but  we  wish  he  had  pondered  them 
before  printing  his  views. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  informs  us  that  ho  is  about  to  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  a  poem,  which  was  printed  and  circulated  locally  about 
ten  years  ago.  We  hope  he  may  succeed  better  as  a  poet  than 
he  has  done  as  a  philosopher ;  but  if  his  fellow-countrymen  fail 
to  appreciate  him,  he  can,  like  Lord  Bacon,  leave  his  name  to^ 
foreign  countries  and  to  future  ages. 


Jevons's  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic. 

Studies  in  Deductive  Logic.  A  Manual  for  Students.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh),  M.A.  (London), 
F.R.S.    London:  Macmillan  and  Co.     1880. 

Such  a  manual  as  this  was  never  before  presented  to  students  of 
deductive  logic.  When  we  consider  the  condition  of  things  in 
regard  to  this  science  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
Whately's  Elements  disturbed  the  slumber  of  ages,  the  progress 
of  the  last  fifty  years  seems  as  remarkable  in  this  as  in  some  of 
the  more  practical  departments  of  human  research  and  inquiry. 
Hamilton,  De  Morgan,  Thomson,  Boole,  Fowler,  have  not 
wrought  this  field  in  vain.  Dr.  Jevons  has,  however,  in  the  at 
once  profoundly  philosophical  and  thoroughly  practical  character 
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of  his  writings,  distanced  all  competitors.  His  Elementary  Lessons 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  his  Principles  of  Science  at  the 
other,  have  combined  to  give  him  a  position  absolutely  unique 
among  the  teachers  of  his  favourite  science.  .  The  present  work, 
holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  other  two,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  university  students,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard  text-book. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  existence  of  worVs  like  those 
of  Dr.  Jevons  and  Mr.  Fowler  will  lead  to  the  earlier  introduc- 
tion of  logic  into  the  educational  programme,  and  that  with 
manifest  advantage.  Less  arbitrary  than  grammar,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  less  abstract  than  mathematics,  while  by  judicious 
handling  it  may  be  made  more  conversant  than  either  with  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  fully  as  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
mental  discipline.  We  entirely  endorse  Dr.  Jevons's  statement 
in  the  preface  that  "  Although  all  mathematical  reasoning  must 
necessarily  be  logical  if  it  be  correct,  yet  the  conditions  of 
quantitative  reasoning  are  often  such  as  actually  to  mislead  the 
reasoner,  who  confuses  them  with  the  conditions  of  argumenta- 
tion in  ordinary  life.  A  mathematical  education  requires,  in 
short,  to  be  corrected  and  completed,  if  indeed  it  should  not  be 
preceded,  by  a  logical  education." 

The  assumption  of  many  writers,  from  Locke  to  Stuart  Mill, 
that  deductive  logic  is  worthless  because  all  new  truths  are 
obtained  by  induction,  is  successfully  disproved  by  Dr.  Jevons 
in  his  Principles  of  Science,  in  which  he  shows  by  a  masterly 
analysis  that  induction  is  simply  the  inverse  of  deduction,  as 
much  so  as  arithmetical  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication. 
The  best  practical  refutation  of  the  cavil,  however,  is  the  present 
volume.  Whoever  familiarises  himself  with  its  discussions,  and 
exercises  himself  in  expert  solution  of  its  problems,  will  come 
forth  from  the  study  thoroughly  equipped  for  that  conflict  of 
mind  with  mind  which,  whether  carried  on  in  the  academic 
cloister,  the  scientific  laboratory,  the  commercial  exchange,  or  the 
political  debating  club,  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  individual 
success  and  of  general  progress. 

Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geographt. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  Oeography,  Authorised  Translation 
from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Kiepert,  Ph.D.  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1881. 

Every  one  who  knows  Dr.  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiqms  will  welcome 
this  translation  of  his  Ancient  Geography,  For  some  years  the 
Atlas  has  been  a  standard  book  in  this  country,  and  all  who  have 
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used  it  must  have  felt  the  need  of  some  such  companion  volume 
as  this  manual  The  author's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  general  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  book.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the  ethnology  and 
topography  of  the  Old  World  by  the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  language. 
Ancient  geography  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  and  the 
reduction  of  such  a  chaos  to  the  order  of  a  science  requires  not 
only  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  details,  but  also 
consummate  skill  in  handling  theuL  Dr.  Kiepert  possesses  both, 
and  has  here  presented  us  not  with  a  mere  guide  to  the  Atlas, 
hut  with  a  scientific  treatise  in  which  the  immense  mass  of 
materials  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  book  interesting 
for  consecutive  reading.  Of  course  great  condensation  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  volume  of  less  than 
three  hundred  octavo  pages.  Notwithstanding  this,  thei'e  is 
nothing  of  importance  omitted,  and  yet  the  work  is  not  a  dry 
enumeration  of  details.  The  book  is  mainly  intended  for  students 
of  ancient  history,  and  many  of  the  allusions  it  contains  will  only 
be  unclerstood  by  them ;  but  it  is  not  only  to  such  persons  that  it 
will  be  valuable,  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  ancient  distribution  of  man  on  the  earth,  and  of  the  changes 
of  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  that  have  taken  pla^^e 
within  historical  times,  cannot  do  better  tlian  read  it 

There  is  a  grave  fault  in  this  treatise  which  we  feel  bound  to 
notice.  •  The  subject  is  dealt  with  too  exclusively  from  a  classical 
standpoint.  The  importance  of  places  is  determined  too  much 
by  their  relation  to  Eoman  and  Grecian  history.  Scarcely  any 
notice  is  taken  of  that  history  which  has  had  a  fiar  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  world  than  that  of  all  other  nations 
put  together.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  Capernaum, 
Bethlehem,  and  those  other  names  connected  with  Scripture 
history  which  are  familiar  to  everybody,  and  when  the  author 
does  deign  to  notice  that  history  we  regret  to  see  that  he  generally 
speaks  of  it  as  "  Hebrew  tradition."  In  all  fairness  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  protest  against  this  method  of  treating  ancient  geography. 
Whatever  a  man's  theological  views  may  be,  he  surely  ought  to 
consider  the  history  of  the  Bible  as  being  as  worthy  of  credence 
as  that  of  tlie  Greek  and  Eoman  historians ;  and,  considering  its 
influence  upon  the  world,  as  of,  at  all  events,  as  great  importance 
as  that  of  pagan  nations. 

AVe  must  also  notice  another  fault  of  the  same  kind,  viz.,  the 
way  in  which  the  writer  assumes  the  accuracy  of  that  chronology 
of  Egyptian  history  which  is  at  variance  with  the  chronology 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  being  settled  by  the  Bible. 
He  speaks  of  the  city  of  Memphis  as  ''the  seat  of  the  first 
dynasty  four  thousand  years  KC"    Now,  while  we  freely  admit 
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tliat  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  Biblical  chronology  has 
been  accurately  ascertained,  and  while  we  should  be  sorry  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  chronological  statements  of  the  Bible  to 
stand  or  fall  with  any  system  which  professes  to  be  formed  out 
of  it,  yet  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to 
assume  as  proved  a  chronology  concerning  which  the  experts  in 
Egyptian  history  are  not  at  all  agreed.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in 
his  book,  Tlie  Origin  of  Nations,  cites  no  less  than  seven  diflferent 
dates  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  principal  men  in  this 
department  of  study  as  the  probable  time  of  the  accession  of 
Menes,  the  founder  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  the  earliest  being 
5004  B.C.,  and  the  latest  2691  B.C.,  showing  a  diiference  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  in  the  computation.  He  himself  thinks 
the  probable  date  is  somewhere  between  B.C.  2450  and  2250,  and 
declares  that  "  in  reality  Egyptian  chronology  only  begins  with 
the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty."  This,  then,  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  we  think  that,  however  strong  Dr.  Kiepert's 
personal  opinion  upon  the  matter  may  have  been,  he  should 
have  let  his  readers  know  by  some  qualification  that  the  question 
is  still  undecided. 

A  word  as  to  the  translation.  The  translator  appears  to  us 
to  have  followed  the  original  somewhat  too  closely,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  style  is  cumbersome,  and,  in  some  places,  obscure. 
What  the  following  sentence,  for  instance,  on  page  8  means,  it  is 
hard  to  tell :  '^  There  is  one  classification  of  peoples  answering 
to  their  historic  importance,  to  which  the  bodily  characteristics 
which  are  still  visible  or  handed  down  by  historic  tradition,  and 
subject  moreover  to  gradual  change,  do  not  extend,  and  which 
supplies  us  only  with  the  knowledge  of  their  languages,  and  the 
means  of  judging  from  this  basis  of  the  nearer  or  more  distant 
relationship,  or  even  the  radical  distinction  between  them." 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  to  per- 
fection. The  get-up  of  the  book  makes  it  an  ornament  to  the 
library,  and  tempts  one  to  read  it.  Examination  students  will 
be  thankful  for  the  full  indexes,  and  for  the  variations  of  type, 
which  make  it  easy  to  catch  all  the  principal  points  in  a  page  at 
a  glance,  and  which  will  supply  them  with  an  analysis  without 
tlieir  having  the  trouble  to  make  one. 

Our  Public  Schools. 
Our  Public  Schools.    Kegan  Paul  and  Co.     1881. 

A  BOOK  which,  among  other  good  stories,  tells  us  how  the  fellows 
of  Eton,  having,  after  prayer,  chosen  Lonsdale  for  their  provost 
in  opposition  to  Hodgson  the  Crown  nominee,  took  counsel's 
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opinion,  and  in  conseauence  thereof  again  assembled  in  prayer, 
and  were  providentially  directed  to  choose  the  Rev.  Francia 
Hodgson,  is  sure  to  be  interesting  even  to  those  who  have  no 
direct  interest  in  any  of  the  seven  schools  of  which  it  treats. 
Moreover,  our  public  schools  are,  like  our  British  Constitution, 
peculiar  to  our  own  island ;  and,  like  that  Constitution,  too,  they 
have  grown  to  be  something  very  different  from  what  their 
founders  planned.  Are  they  doing  their  work  (putting  out  of  the 
question  altogether  the  work  for  wliich  they  were  originally 
intended)  1  Numerically  they  are  thriving,  except  Westminster, 
which,  we  are  told,  cannot  thrive  in  the  slums  of  the  old 
Sanctuary,  but  ought  (like  Charterhouse)  to  be  moved  into  the 
country.  In  athletics  they  all  do  too  well;  in  every  one  of 
these  papers  we  are  reminded  what  a  plague  athletics  have 
become,  and  how  little  good  it  does  the  rank  and  file  of  a  school 
to  be  hanging  about  for  a  whole  day  while  the  eleven  are 
desperately  contesting  a  match.  But  in  teaching  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  At  Eton,  but  for  the  "  tutor,"  who  sup- 
plements the  master,  a  boy  might  pass  his  school  life  without 
teaming  anything  except  the  knack  of  making  bad  Latin  verses. 
At  Rugby  and  elsewhere  there  is  more  modem  work,  but  ever\'- 
where  languages  are  badly  taught ;  "  comparative  philology,  with 
special  reference  to  one  group  of  languages,  should  run  through 
the  school ;  English  and  German  being  studied  together  in  the 
lower  forms ;  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  the  middle  ;  one  or  two 
languages  completely  and  exhaustively  only  in  the  higher  forms." 
This  is  sound  advice ;  indeed,  all  the  suggestions  made  in  this 
book  for  modifying  our  public  school-teaching  have  long  ago  been 
adopted  in  the  best  non-public  schools.  That  those  which  ought 
to  take  the  lead  should  be  content  to  follow  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  is  stranger  than  that  their  foundations  should  have 
been  so  diverted,  not  to  say  perverted,  from  their  intended  use. 
Of  the  change  in  Eton  we  say  nothing ;  its  nearness  to  Windsor 
made  it  what  it  is,  and  we  suppose  the  Eton  "  fellows  "  must  be 
accepted  as  part  of  the  system.  We  know  what  Henry  VI.,  who 
meant  his  Eton  boys  to  be  poor  scholars,  meant  the  fellows  to  be. 
As  matter  of  fact  they  are  clergymen,  whose  fellowships  bring  them 
about  XI, 000  a  year  each,  and  most  of  whom  hold  livings  besides. 
"  The  duty  of  a  fellow  is  to  live  in  handsome  rooms  in  Eton  for 
two  months  in  the  year,  and  to  preach  about  six  times  in  the 
College  Chapel."  Of  the  preaching  a  witness  before  the  Royal 
Commission  said  :  "  The  boys  could  not  hear  him,  and  would  not 
have  listened  if  they  could."  Happily  there  are  to  be  no  more 
fellows  of  Eton ;  and  "  they  differ  for  the  better  from  the  fellows 
of  Winchester,  who  are,  perhaps,  the  purest  specimens  of  concrete 
abuses  extant.*'  In  Harrow  the  change  from  John  Lyon's  parish 
school  to  a  second  Eton  is  more  startling  than  anything  that  has 
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tefallen  the  Royal  Foundation.  The  connection  between  Eton 
and  Harrow,  which  made  the  latter  from  1660  to  1787  **  a  mere 
appendix  "  (as  Dr.  Parr  styled  it)  to  the  former  accounts  for  the 
way  in  which  Harrow  gradually  changed  to  something  which 
would  have  astonished  its  founder.  The  book  is  full  of  praise  for 
Dr.  Hawtrey — **  he  has  never  had  a  successor  " — ^and  also  for  Dr. 
Barry,  the  present  head  of  Harrow.  That  school,  by  the  way, 
was  very  nearly  ruined  by  Dr.  Vaughan's  predecessor,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  left  there  only  seventy-eight  boys  in  the 
wildest  state  of  undiscipline.  Of  Marlborough  the  eaiiy  history 
is  interesting.  The  first  head  master.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  was  a 
failure,  and  the  last  but  one,  Canon  Farrar,  nearly  did  for  it  what 
Dr.  Wordsworth  did  for  Harrow. 

Anent  the  Charterhouse  we  are  told  that  "  boys  brought  up  in 
London  had  a  savoir  faire,  a  readiness,  a  critical  faculty  for  which 
we  look  in  vain  from  country  schools."  Westminster,  as  we 
said,  is  not  favourably  spoken  of;  the  paper  on  it  Contains  no 
mention  of  the  abolition  of  the  "  assistant  master  "  and  of  the  very 
undesirable  system  of  dual  rule,  which  the  writer  deplores  and  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  this  year's  Play.  We  have  been 
careful  not  to  speak  of  "  the  author  of  this  book,"  for  we  cannot 
help  attributing  it  to  several  authors.  In  the  first  place,  no  one 
man  could  have  such  an  intimate,  and  seemingly  first-hand, 
acquaintance  with  several  schools,  as  it  shows.  Next,  the 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  papers  on  Eton  and  Rugby  amounts  to 
absolute  contradiction.  The  monitorial  system  is  praised  in  the 
latter;  in  the  former  it  is  said  to  be  everywhere  utterly  and 
irredeemably  bad,  and  to  have  been  preserved  from  gross  abuse 
during  Dr.  Arnold's  life  only  by  his  force  of  character.  This 
shows,  we  think,  that  the  papers  are  not  compiled  by  one  author 
from  books  like  Lyle's  Etoriy  Adam's  WtjkeJiamica,  &c.  We  trust 
the  morals  of  our  great  schools  are  in  a  better  state  than  a  remark 
in  the  closing  paper  on  "  Public  School  Education  "  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  ;  it  is  not  cheering  to  think  that  "  the  masters  of  many 
schools  are  sitting  on  a  volcano,  which,  when  it  explodes,  will  fill 
with  horror  and  alarm  those  who  don't  know  what  boys'  schools 
are,  or,  knowing  it,  shut  their  eyes  and  stop  their  ears."  The 
following,  however,  written  of  Eton,  is  too  generally  true  of 
private  as  well  as  public  schools,  and  is  an  evil  which  master, 
parent,  and  pastor  should  join  in  trying  to  mitigate :  "  If  Eton 
boys  have  little  respect  for  rank,  we  fear  they  have  a  most  pre- 
cocious sense  of  the  advantages  of  wealtL"  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
whom  all  Eton  men  are  proud,  lately  called  attention,  in  an 
impressive  speech,  to  the  growth  of  this  ignoble  sentiment  among 
those  who,  from  their  youth  and  inexperience,  ought  to  be 
especially  free  from  it.  Contempt  of  poverty  is,  perhaps,  general 
among  boys.     It  is  told  of  one  of  the  present  bench  of  bishops  that 
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his  school-fellowB,  finding  to  their  horror  he  had  only  one  suit  of 
clothes,  indulged  their  righteous  indignation  hy  throwing  them 
into  a  pond ;  and  we  remember  the  bitterness  ezdted  against  a 
master  by  the  fact  that  he  had  worn  the  same  coat  for  several 
years.  But  the  converse  feeling  is  quite  modem  ]  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  no  common  importance.  We  are  no  Spartans  ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  sons  of  wealthy  parents  should  not  be  reasonably  com- 
fortable at  school ;  but  idle  ostentation  and  vulgar  display  should 
surely  not  be  encouraged  in  future.  Against  Latin  verges  almost 
every  paper  puts  in  a  protest.  Of  Eton  verses  we  are  told  even 
Marquis  Wellesley's  are  only  valued  because  of  his  name  and 
rank,  which  is  not  altogether  true ;  while  what  Porson  says  is  the 
sole  advantage  of  verse-making — ^not  that  it  improves  the  taste, 
exercises  the  imagination,  or  cultivates  the  style,  but  that  if  it  is 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  a  cento  of  classical  quotations,  it  fixes  the  atten- 
tion and  improves  the  memory — has  absolutely  no  reference  to 
ignorant  boys.  More  praise  is  awarded  to  the  English  verse,  and 
justly,  when  we  remember  "  the  Etonian  *'  was  supported  by  Praed, 
Moultrie,  Nelson  Coleridge,  &c.  The  following  version  of 
Lucan's  '*  Apotheosis  of  Pompey  "  is  quoted  as  worthy  of  praise  : 

**  He  feasted  on  Jove^s  own  pure  lifirKt,  the  wandering  stars  admired, 
The  wandering  and  the  pole-fized  stars  ;  and,  with  new  light  inspired, 
Discerned  the  mist  of  di^kness  that  enfolds  onr  brightest  day, 
And  modced  the  farce  called  death  in  which  his  own  maimed  body  lay.** 

The  book,  as  we  said,  is  full  of  interest  for  readers  of  all  classes. 


Caddy's  Lakes  and  Penates. 

Lares  and  Penates :  or,  The  Background,  of  Life,     By  Mrs. 
,     Caddy,   Author    of    "Household     Organisation,"    &c. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.     1881. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  Mrs.  Caddy  %  When  a  lady  calls  one 
house  a  narcissus,  and  another  a  Florentine  tulip,  and  when  she 
says  that  in  Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  London  mansion  "  the  keynote  i» 
struck  at  once,  the  tone  given ;  that  tone  is  porphjrry,  with  its 
major-third  in  gold,  while  each  room  is  a  distinct  chord  of  colour 
— ^a  grand  theme,  a  Spanish  organ  strain,  the  music  varied  by 
sweetly-solemn  bursts  of  trumpet-sound  from  its  range  of 
horizontal  pipes,"  one  is  tempted  to  close  the  book  and  think  of 
Postlethwaite  in  FuncL  What  are  the  horizontal  pipes  ?  Does 
she  mean  the  hot-water  apparatus  1  But,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  this  rubbish,  Mrs.  Caddy  is  worth  reading.  Her  chapter  on 
the  Gays,  who,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  have  to  live  on  £400  a 
year,  is  excellent.     Mrs.  Caddy  is  rather  hard  upon  schools — ^they 
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are  Procrustean  in  tendency,  and  *'  it  is  not  what  we  know,  but 
what  we  can  do,  which  is  all  important."  **  The  Misses  Gay's 
finishing  school,"  in  which  they  whitewash,  paint  panels  (using 
silicate  paint  for  health's  sake),  turn  old  chairs  into  things  of 
beauty,  make  a  Ijall  seat  out  of  a  tool-box,  and  border  the  i^w- 
ing  room  and  passages  with  patterns  from  Carian  tombs,  would 
not  suit  every  one.  It  suits  them  so  ^rell  that  their  household 
gods  are  envied  by  friends  with  ten  times  their  income.  They 
make  the  tilings  that  money  buys,  instead  of  going  through  the 
intermediate  process  of  making  money.  Their  time  is  fully 
turned  into  money's  worth,  and  they  get  health  by  this  process. 
It  must  indeed  be  a  satisfaction  to  see  the  fashions  in  the  park 
and  the  shop  windows,  and  come  home  to  make  dresses  at  a 
price  of  shillings  instead  of  guineas,  while,  instead  of  losing  in 
"  culture,"  they  gain.  The  cheap  Hanoverian  cook  teaches  them 
comparative  cookery  and  practical  German  as  well.  Mrs.  Gay 
leaves  things  to  them,  for  she  has  got  an  appointment  at  £100  a 
year  as  transcriber  and  collator  of  State  papers ;  but  then  6h& 
was  able  to  put  things  in  training,  which ,  accounts  for  success 
under  conditions  which,  for  most  people,  would  mean  lamentable 
failure.  Still,  though  the  Gays  are  exceptional  people,  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  them.  Time  is  cruelly  wasted  and 
hands  made  sadly  useless  under  our  system  of  so-called  education. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  so  much  young  work  should  be  wasted. 
...  If  children  can  do  nothing  else,  let  them  fetch  and  carry,  and 
dust  the  furniture.  A  year  passed  in  spying  out  dust,  and  learn- 
ing the  poisonousness  of  it,  would  train  the  eye  to  purity  for  life. 
Here  is  the  true  kindergarten.  Fancy  an  active  child  of  eight  in 
a  pretty  costume  put  on  every  morning  for  dusting,  and  fancy 
the  same  child  stooping  day  after  day  over  a  writing  book.  It  i& 
exercise  versus  exercise  book."  So  with  the  boys.  "  A  lad  swept 
the  counting-house,  and  grew  to  be  a  merchant ;  now  he  has  a 
premium  to  do  nothing  paid  with  him ;  and,  if  his  father  is  rich, 
he  becomes  in  time  a  sleeping  partner.  ...  A  boy  learns  the 
method  of  business  in  an  atmosphere  of  business — ^rubs  shoulders 
with  men,  not  theories."  This  is  very  true ;  and  we  fear  board 
schools  are  making  a  mistake  by  fostering  among  the  poor  that 
distaste  for  actual  work  which,  till  lately,  has  not  been  a  mark 
of  any  class  of  English  people. 

Mrs.  Caddy  is  justly  severe  on  long  holidays — "  well-nigh  half 
the  year,  not  counting  Sundays  and  hours  of  recreation."  She 
thinks  there  is  a  connection  between  our  increasing  idleness  and 
the  depression  in  trade ;  and  she  points  out  that  in  countless 
instances  children  are  sent  to  boarding  schools  just  because  it  is 
troublesome  to  keep  them  at  home.  It  interferes  with  our 
money-making ;  "  but,  as  Carlyle  says,  we  can't  buy  obedience* 
Why  then  do  we  pack  off  our  family  who  owe  us  obedience^ 
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instead  of  paying  them  their  wages  of  love,  protection  ana 
instruction  in  work,  making  work  beautiful  for  them,  and  work- 
ing with  them  T  All  this  deserres  thinking  over,  onesided  as  it 
is.  Wlien  we  have  been  going  too  much  one  way,  we  want  to 
be  pulled  to  the  other  side  of  the  mean ;  and  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  the  strictures  on  school  ways  of  teaching  dates  and 
geography  and  grammar,  while,  as  for  regular  honzs^  a  working 
family  has  them  quite  as  much  as  is  usefuL  It  is  true  that  "  a 
-crammed  boy  gives  up  his  very  brains  for  cram  which  he  calls 
knowledge,  and  fancies  it  is  power ;"  and  also  that  "  a  girl  should 
be^unsparable  in  a  house  where  so  much  beauty  lacks  for  lack  of 
labour ;  so  much  use  for  want  of  honest  hands  sharing  in  the 
interest."  Tnie  it  is,  too,  that  to  talk  of  large  work  being  too 
liard  for  girls  is  silly.  ''A  girl  has  strength  equal  to  her 
weight  if  she  exerts  it  ....  To  use  the  arms  and  shoulders 
does  not  spoil  the  fingers."  But  it  is  not  true  that  geogra- 
phy can  be  learnt  as  we  want  it;  and  that  it  is  of  no  use 
knowing  Tralee  to  be  the  capital  of  Kerry  unless  you  are  going 
to  Killamey,  or  have  a  vote  for  the  county.  And  children  are 
oftener  sent  to  school  out  of  instinctive  pity  for  their  dulness  at 
home  than  through  parental  idleness  or  greed ;  and  a  good  many 
doctors  will  say  "  No  "*to  the  dictum  uiat  "a  woman's  natural 
exercise  is  to  carry  weight,  while  the  man  does  the  fleet  coursing 
after  food  and  fortune. "  Nevertheless,  girls  might  with  advantage 
do  a  deal  more  hard  work  than  they  do.  M&s.  Gay  has  scant 
patience  with  calisthenics ;  her  daughters  are  seen  mounted  on 
steps  working  with  hammer  and  gimlet,  backaches  being  soon  got 
over,  or  pooh-poohed. 

There  is  much  sound  sense  in  this,  and  in  a  good  deal  more  of 
the  book ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  a  good  many  wives  if  they 
imitated  Mrs.  Gay's  fidgettiness  about  the  bread-pan.  But  tlie 
difficulty  is  to  make  out  when  Mrs.  Caddy  is  poking  fun  at  her 
friends ;  a  basement  breakfast  room,  with  sham  recesses  in 
Saracenic  style,  all  different,  and  showing  "  distant  views  of  the 
African  coast,  and  minarets  and  mountains,  or  gardens  and 
fountains,  basking  in  painted  sunshine,"  may  be  pretty  practice 
for  a  young  lady  who  has  already  made  some  copies  from  Owen 
Jones ;  but  the  result,  we  fear,  would  be  like  the  dining-room  of 
a  French  country  inn,  papered  with  three  or  four  diflferent  land- 
scape scenes.  Again,  her  description  of  "the  Spanish  castle" 
of  Lionel  Johnson,  who  married  a  Spanish  wife,  changed  his 
name  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  imported  a  whole  Spanish  house- 
hold, is  enthusiastically  eulogistic;  but  when  she  speaks  of 
Ignacia  and  Mercedes  polishing  the  floor  with  brushes  on  their 
feet,  and  singing  to  their  work  "  that  ripple  of  song,  something 
between  a  hawl  and  the  twitter  of  a  thrush,  remembered  from  the 
3ioors,"  one  can't  help  thinking  she  is  laughing  at  poor  Johnson. 
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At  the  Newbrooms,  whose  house  was  full  of  the  newest  scientific 
appliances,  the  bedroom  floors  being  so  highly  waxed  that  the 
very  rugs  only  stood  still  by  being  buttoned  to  the  legs  of  the 
bed,  she  laughs  unsparingly.  Boasting  is  never  allowed  in  that 
household,  it  is  not  economical ;  nor  baking,  it  is  barbarous ;  the 
frying  pan  is  an  abomination ;  the  gridiron  costs  too  much  in 
fuel;  nothing  but  Warren's  cooking  pot  and  the  digester  are 
allowed ;  and  Mr.  Newbroom  '^  makes  himself  fit  any  suit  he  likes 
by  feeding  up  or  down  to  it." 

About  the  Peabody  buildings  Mrs.  Caddy  makes  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions;  and  her  picture  of  an  artistic  pattern- 
drawer's  cottage  at  Norwood,  though  a  little  too  Utopian,  shows 
that,  with  temper  and  mutual  respect,  a  poor  home  need  not  be 
an  unhappy  one. 

We  trust  Mrs.  Caddy  will  be  largely  read,  for  she  proves  how 
much  power  women  have  in  beautifying  as  well  as  sweetening 
our  lives.  **  No  nun  is  so  helpless  as  a  school  girl,"  and  "  a  lady 
help  generally  means  a  helpless  lady,"  are,  we  hope,  by  no  means 
universally  true. 


Buckland's  Natural  History  of  British  Fishes. 

The  Katural  History  of  British  Fishes;  their  Structure, 
Economic  Uses,  <&c,,  Ac.  By  Frank  Buckland,  Inspector 
of  Fisheries,  &c.,  &c.  Published  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Literature  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

We  have  two  reasons  for  very  briefly  noticing  this  book.  First, 
the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  last  work  of  so 
well  known  an  author.  Only  two  days  before  his  death  last 
December,  Mr.  F.  Buckland  was  writing  the  preface,  in  which, 
while  explaining  that  this  is  called  a  new  edition  of  his  FamUiar 
History  of  British  Fishes^  he  says  that  the  large  additions  which 
his  experience  as  inspector  has  enabled  him  to  make  render  it 
practically  a  new  work.  He  hopes  it  may  be  ''  an  introduction  to  no 
less  important  a  business  than  agriculture ;"  and  he  tells  how  he 
and  a  Grimsby  friend  have  offered  yearly  prizes  to  trawlers  (naming 
the  date  within  ten  days  of  his  death)  for  last  year's  distnbution, 
for  recorded  observations  on  the  too  little  known  bottom  of  our 
great  fish  farm,  the  North  Sea.  Of  Mr.  Buckland  as  a  fish 
authority  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  speak.  He  was  known  and 
valued  everywhere.  .  Whoever  caught  a  rare  fish,  on  coast  or  in 
river,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Channel  Islands,  was  pretty  sure 
to  send  it,  or  an  account  of  it,  to  him.     He  will  be  a  distinct  loss, 
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quite  apart  from  his  work  as  inaugurator  of  salmon-breeding  here 
and  in  the  colonies ;  and  a  book  ISeo  this,  by  him,  is  sure  to  be  an 
authority. 

Our  other  reason  for  noticing  the  book  is  because  of  the  decided 
stand  which  the  author  makes  against  evolution.  "  Perfect  and 
*  very  good  *  he  believes  every  creature  was  made  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  perfect  and  very  good  it  is  now,  and  will  continue  to 
be  to  the  end  of  time."  In  support  of  this  he  brings  forward,  in  a 
way  befitting  the  son  of  one  of  the  Bndg&imier  Treatise  writers, 
evidences  of  design,  beauty,  and  order  sufficient  to  get  a  verdict 
from  a  jury  of  the  most  skilful  railway  and  mechanical  engineers, 
that  there  is  evidence  of  design  and  forethought,  and  a  wondrous 
adaptation  of  means  to  enos.  ''A  full  acknowledgment  must 
follow  that  these  are  due  to  the  immediate  creation  of  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Life."  The  theistic  evolutionist  (and  it  seems 
possible,  as  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  has  shown,  for  even  a 
Christian  to  persuade  himself  to  be  an  evolutionist)  fliight  retort 
that  this  very  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  makes  for,  and  not 
against  his  view.  But  we,  not  looking  at  the  matter  as  Mr.  Mivart 
does,  are  delighted  to  get  this  testimony  from  such  a  thorough 
investigator  as  Mr.  Buckland  to  the  truth  of  the  old  view  of 
creation.  "Pride  of  intellect,"  Mr.  Buckland  thinks,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  new  theories.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  one  who  knows  fishes  so  thoroughly  citing  the 
prehensile  lips  of  dory  and  sprat,  the  nose  of  the  barbel,  the 
colouring  of  the  perch  and  bleak,  &c.,  not  as  instances  of  evolu- 
tion, but  as  proofs  of  God's  wisdom  and  perfect  contrivance. 

The  book  is  full  of  delightful  anecdotes  of  fish-life,  besides  its 
valuable  hints  on  fish-culture. 


Capper's  Shores  and  Cities  of  the  Boden  See. 

The  Shoi^ea  and  Cities  of  the  Boden  See;  Rambles  in  1879 
and  1880  :  with  Maps,  and  nume^^ous  original  Etch- 
ings on  stone  by  H.  Schmidt-Pecht  By  Samuel  James 
Capper,  Author  of  "  Wanderings  in  War  Time."  De  la 
Rue  and  Co. 

Mr.  Capper  takes  us  into  comparatively  fresh,  and  therefore 
interesting  ground ;  and  besides  describing  the  country  as  it  is — 
Constance  in  summer  and  winter,  Ueberlingen,  Bregenz,  St. 
Gall,  the  Eheinthal,  and  Seewis  at  every  season  of  the  year — ^he 
gives  a  judicious  summary  of  local  history — the  Constance 
council,  the  peasant  war,  the  thirty  years'  war  on  the  shores  of 
the  Boden  See,  and  also  some  good  chapters  on  local  politics, 
including  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  Lands-gemeinden.     He 
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also  talks  learnedly  of  lake-dwellers,  one  of  his  etchings  being  a 
sketch  of  a  lake  village ;  and  discusses  the  value  of  Davos  as  a 
health  resort,  earnestly  deprecating  the  sending  patients  whose 
vital  power  is  low  to  a  place  where  the  temperature  ranges  from 
20**  below  zero  (F.)  on  a  cold  night  to  120"  in  the  sun  next 
day. 

But  why  we  specially  notice  this  among  the  many  new  books  of 
travel,  is  because  in  his  introduction  Mr.  Capper  gives  at  greater 
length  what  he  said  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  Times  about  the 
possibility  of  economical  travelling.  Eight  francs  a  day,  he  is 
sure,  will  do  if  one  is  satisfied  with  what  Baedeker  ranks  as 
second-class  hotels.  If  you  stay  for  some  time  in  a  place  and 
will  live  en  pensum,  you  can  live  much  more  cheaply ;  and  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  sightseeing  while  living  en 
pension,  in  which  life  moreover  one  learns  very  much  more  of  the 
people  than  by  living  in  an  hotel.  Mr.  Capper  did  not  attain  to 
the  wonderfiil  feat  of  the  "Journeyman*'  who,  in  a  Is.  volume, 
tells  how  he  made  "  a  Continental  tour  of  eight  days  for  44s. ;" 
but  he  and  his  wife  and  two  young  children  lived  abroad  at  a  cost 
which  will  astonish  many  of  us,  and  will  induce  those  who  are 
kept  out  of  Wales  and  Scotland  by  the  fear  of  high  prices,  and 
who  do  not  care  to  study  Irish  social  questions  amid  Irish 
scenery,  to  try  the  neighbourhood  of  Constance.  The  scenery  is 
interesting,  if  not  stupendous ;  and  some  will  think  it  pleasautcr 
to  have  one's  mountains  in  the  distance  than  to  be  crushed  by 
their  nearer  presence.  The  hostelries  round  the  Boden  See  are 
not  like  the  sumptuous  hotels  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Instead 
of  a  grand  SoMe-ii^manger,  there  is  the  humble  Speise-Saal  with 
homely  German  cookery.  The  Speise-Saal  serves  for  drawing 
room  and  reading  room  as  well  j  "  and  many  of  the  guests  are 
country  bumpkins,  whose  knives  habitually  do  dreadful  duty." 
Mr.  Capper  is  no  friend  to  bargaining  with,  or  beating  down,  inn- 
keepers. Go  where  you  can  afford  to  go,  and  pay  the  price ;  the 
upper  rooms  are  the  cheapest,  and  "  the  price  of  pension  is  some- 
times regulated  by  the  number  of  dishes  served  at  dinner  or 
supper."  **  Stint  yourself,  but  not  others,"  is  a  good  rule.  "  Take 
a  small  top  room,  forego  your  glass  of  wine  or  beer,  or  your  cup 
of  coffee  of  an  afternoon,  or  wiJk  where  you  would  have  preferred 
to  drive,  but  do  not  try  to  beat  down  the  landlord,  or  refrain 
from  giving  the  hard-worldng  servants  little  douceurs,  which  an 
unwritten  law  has  rendered  an  act  of  justice."  This  is  an  age 
when  "  high  thinking  and  plain  living  '*  is  imperative  ;  education 
spreads,  but  education  will  bring  wealth  less  and  less  certainly ; 
80  that  culture  and  wealth  will  be  more  and  more  sundered. 
''There  will  be  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  a  great  desire  to 
enjoy  foreign  travel,  who  will  not  be  able  to  spare  more  than 
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£6  to  £15  for  their  yearly  holiday."    They  should  certainly 
study  Mr.  Capper's  introduction  before  going  abroad. 


Long's  Small  Farming. 

Farming  i7i  a  Small  Way.  By  James  Long,  Author  of 
"Poultiy  for  Prizes  and  Profit,"  "The  Goat,"  &c. 
London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

This,  we  are  constantly  being  told,  is  the  age  of  great  cities. 
Mr.  Long  thinks  otherwise ;  he  believes  that  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  class  who  don't  like  trade  and  town  bustle,  and  prefer 
"  converting  labour  into  pleasure  among  their  gardens,  fields,  and 
live-stock."  We  are  not  sure  that  he  is  right.  No  doubt  there 
is  always  a  large  percentage  of  men  of  business  who  like  to 
dabble  in  farming.  They  are  "in  the  City"  during  the  week, 
and  run  down  on  Friday  afternoon  to  the  coimtry  seat  with  its 
model  farm,  or  to  the  more  or  less  rural  villa,  round  which  they 
manage  to  keep  fowls  and  to  garden  "  for  pleasure  and  profit." 
Mr.  Jefieries,  in  Hodge  and  his  Masters,  tells  us  of  a  successful 

fentleman-farmer  who  was  also  active  partner  in  a  great  London 
usiness^  and  whose  life  was  therefore  divided  between  town  and 
country.  The  more  of  such  dual  lives  in  every  grade  the  better. 
Children  will  be  healthier  for  being  brought  up  €ven  in  Becken- 
ham  or  Croydon,  if  "  the  drains "  are  in  good  order,  than  they 
would  be  in  Bloomsbury  (comparatively  healthy  as  that  district 
is)  or  Tybumia.  But  for  people  to  give  up  their  city  business 
and  to  take  to  the  country  is  not  always  wise.  We  are  the 
creatures  of  habit  Horace's  stockbroker,  who  sold  out  and 
invested  his  all  in  sheep  and  vineyards  and  Sabine  milkmaids, 
^ot  tired  of  it  in  less  than  a  month.  Horace's  barber,  whom 
Mr.  Attorney-General  Philippus  persuaded  to  take  to  farming, 
found  it  wanted  more  headpiece  than  he  had  at  command.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  on  £200  in  the  country  you  can  live  as 
well  and  keep  up  as  good  at  social  status  as  you  can  in  town  on 
X1,000.  But  to  do  so,  you  must  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  your 
land  and  your  stock ;  and  it  is  not  every  one  whom  even  a  diligent 
study  of  Mr.  Long's  book  would  enable  to  do  that. 

Premising  this  much  by  way  of  caution,  we  hasten  to  say  that 
the  book  is  thoroughly  practical  and  very  comprehensive :  sure, 
therefore,  to  be  of  great  use  to  any  one  who  has  the  nous  for  farm- 
ing. The  gentleman-farmer  would  have  to  work  hard ;  so  would 
his  wife  or  daughter,  for  the  dairy  must  be  under  her  active 
supervision.     But    he    would    have    compensations — ^rabbiting 
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(Mr.  Long  shows  how  to  keep  up  a  warren,  or  rather  to  keep  it 
down  within  the  limits  which  will  give  the  maximum  of  sport 
with  the  minimum  of  damage),  and  ratting  (for  which,  if  ''busi- 
ness "  is  the  object,  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  a  ferret).  His 
children  would  be  able  to  ride  without  cost ;  he  could  go  in  for 
pisciculture,  and  could  add  a  wholesome  dainty  to  his  table  by 
growing  the  much  neglected  watercress.  Mr.  Long  takes  his 
figures  from  a  work  called  Rural  Economy,  published  nearly  eighty 
years  ago ;  the  basis  of  the  comparison  being  that  you  can  rent  a 
good  house  and  forty-three  acres  of  fair  land  for  £135  a  year, 
taxes  included,  while  a  London  house  would  cost  at  least  £100  a 
year,  rent  and  taxes.  Some  of  the  items  are  doubtful ;  we  do 
not  see  why  a  family  that  drinks  £15  worth  of  beer  in  town 
should  be  content  with  £3  worth  in  the  country,  especially  as 
Mr.  Long  thinks  beer  is  the  only  thing  to  mow  upon ;  nor  why  a 
man  whose  personal  expenses  (including  school)  in  the  country 
are  only  £1CK)  should  find  them  rise  to  £150  in  town,  seeing  that 
good  day  schools  may  be  had  in  cities,  and  that  all  "  little  things  " 
are  cheaper  in  them  than  in  small  country  towns.  To  pay,  too, 
at  the  assumed  rate,  potatoes  must  yield  five  tons  the  acre ;  and 
money  gain  is  reckoned  not  only  firom  pigs  (about  which  so  many 
who  keep  them  are  in  doubt  whether  they  get  anything  by  them 
but  the  manure),  but  from  pigeons  (which  even  Miss  Martineau,  in 
Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  pronounced  unprofitable),  and  from  bees. 
One  sine  qtUi  non,  too,  is  not  always  to  be  found,  "  the  clever  trusty 
man,"  even  if  the  handy  lad  to  help  him  is  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Long  advises  his  intending  farmers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
entailed  property,  and  to  take  care  that  the  lease  is  not  burdened 
with  covenants,  apparently  harmless,  which  the  agent  says  he 
will  make  "all  right,"  but  which  are  often  the  burden  of  the 
lessee's  existence,  and  the  cause  of  despondency  and  failure.  The 
clause  against  '*  topping  and  lopping,  for  instance,  if  enforced, 
would  mean  that  you  have  to  buy  all  your  fuel  and  all  your  posts 
and  rails.  The  lessee  must  also  be  careful  not  to  bind  himself 
against  asking  for  compensation  imder  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act:  "The  principle  of  which  Act  is  so  just  that  we  cannot 
understand  how  English  gentlemen  can  so  far  forget  their  position 
as  to  thus  juggle  themselves  out  of  its  reach." 

We  are  glml  Mr.  Long  thinks  the  labourer  ought  to  have  a 
garden,  though  not  all  labourers  are  so  docile  as  those  in  his 
parish,  who  "weekly  meet  the  vicar  and  the  lai*gest  landowners 
to  get  instruction  in  tilling  their  allotments,  and  who  materially 
benefit  by  what  they  learn."  He  looks  through  strongly  rose- 
tinted  glaiBses,  though,  when  he  says  "  the  labourer  can  cut  bracken 
for  his  pig's  bedding,  or  roadside  grass,  or,  better,  can  make  a 
wooden  bench  for  it  to  lie  on,  when  it  will  require  no  bedding  at 
all."    This  latter  arrangement,  which  needs  to  be  combined  with 
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plentiful  and  frequent  washing  and  a  good  non-leaking  manure 
pit,  is  surely  beyond  the  power  of  the  many  labourers  who  can 
scarcely  get  water  enough  for  their  cottage^  and  whose  "  sty  "  is 
obliged  to  be  a  very  primitive  affair. 

Mr.  Long  treats  of  horses,  cows,  calving,  dogs,  hay-making, 
the  garden,  everything,  in  fact,  that  any  one  setting  up  in  a 
country  life  can  want  to  know.  Nor  does  he  despise  the  smallest 
details — the  value  of  good  second-hand  harness,  for  instance,  and 
the  way  to  mend  cracked  eggs,  so  that  they  may  still  be  sat  upon 
successfully. 


Fothergill's  Food  fob  the  Invalid. 

Food  Jot  the  Invalid,  the  Convalescent,  the  Dyspeptic^  and  the 
Qouty.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill,  M.D.  Edinburgh, 
M.R.C.P.,  &c.    London":  MacmiUan  and  Co.     1880. 

As  the  individuals  referred  to  above  always  form  so  large  a  section 
of  the  community,  this  book  will  never  be  out  of  season.  The  in- 
valid's eye  will  brighten,  and  the  dyspeptic's  mouth  water  as  he 
glances  at  the  bill  of  fare  laid  before  him  by  Dr.  FothergilL  After 
a  concise  introduction  on  food,  its  digestion  and  destination,  with 
special  reference  to  the  sick  room  and  the  nursery,  we  find  298 
recipes,  including  some  most ''  toothsome  dishes."  At  the  foot  of 
each  stand  capital  letters  to  indicate  which  the  sufferers  can  par- 
take of  without  the  danga:  of  feeing  the  physician  next  day.  The 
whole  is  written  in  Dr.  Fothergill's  usual  racy  style,  and  evidently 
con  amorel  The  busy  practitioner,  the  nurse,  and  the  patient 
who  has  earned  or  inherited  his  gout  or  dyspepsia,  will  alike  find 
his  book  useful. 

As  an  example  at  once  of  Dr.  Fothergill's  style  and  homelv 
yet  practical  advice,  the  following  extract  will  suffice  :  "  Then  each 
little  sandwich  should  be  neatly  cut  in  four,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
most  appetising  appearance,  and  served  up  to  the  invalid,  adult 
or  child,  in  reasonable  quantity.  If  too  great  a  quantity  be 
prepared  at  once  it  destroys  the  patient's  appetite,  while  whatsis 
left  grows  stale.  Invalids  should  always  have  their  food  supplied 
in  that  quantity  that  it  should  be  a  little  short  of  what  they  can 
eat ;  so  that  they  grumble,  and  complain  that  they  could  have 
eaten  a  little  more. ....  If  any  remain  over  let  it  at  once  be  taken 
to  a  cool  place,  away  from  the  sick  roonL  The  practice  of 
allowing  food,  milk,  fruit,  jelly,  &c.,  to  remain  in  a  sick  room  is 
utterly  abominable  and  unjustifiable;  it  does  not  become  more 
appetising  by  bein^  looked  at ;  it  does  not  improve ;  while  it 
certainly  does  acquire  a  taint  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
A  glass  half  full  of  milk,  a  tumbler  half  full  of  ice,  with  a  metal 
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spoon  iu  it  to  help  to  melt  it  quickly ;  some  jelly  on  a  saucer ; 
some  grapes,  or  preserved  peaches  on  another  saucer,  with  the 
sunshine  streaming  in  on  a  summer  afternoon  into  the  sick 
chamber,  is  a  painful  sight  sadly  too  frequently  witnessed.  Who 
could  have  any  appetite,  or  wish  to  live,  under  such  circum- 
stances ? "  (27,  28).  Those  who  think  minor  details,  such  «s  the 
above,  not  beneath  their  notice  make  the  best  nurses.  A  great 
deal  of  the  comfort  of  an  invalid  depends  on  little  things.  As 
public  lectures  on  cookerj'  are  now  fashionable  we  feel  sure  Dr. 
FothergiU's  scientific  little  book  will  meet  with  the  reception  it 
deserves. 


The  Philosophy  of  Handwkiting. 

TJie  Philosophy  of  Handwriting]  By  Don  Felix  De 
Salamanca.  With  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Auto- 
graphs. London :  Chatto  and  Windus,  Piccadilly. 
1879. 

This  volume  originated  in  a  series  of  articles  first  published  in 
the  pages  of  an  illustrated  contemporary.  An  essay  of  eight 
pages  on  the  general  subject  of  chirography  as  an  index  to  cha- 
racter is  followed  by  a  hundred  and  thirty- five  short  comments 
on  as  many  autographs  of  celebrated  men.  So  far  as  these  are 
concerned,  collectors  are  thus  spared  the  trouble  of  asking  for 
autographs  and  the  disappointment  that  too  frequently  attends 
their  requests.  The  variety  of  style  is  remarkable,  hardly  any 
two  samples  betraying  any  resemblance.  The  selection  seems 
almost*  purposely  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  handwriting  has 
a  certain  individuality,  ordinary  commercial  handwriting  being 
avoided.  Almost  every  kind  of  eminence  is  represented,  from 
Beaconsfield  to  Beauregard,  and  from  Cardinal  Manning  to  Joseph 
Mazzini.  Authors,  statesmen,  and  musical  composers  are  par- 
ticularly well  represented.  The  judgments  pronounced  on  their 
handwriting  are  not  deduced  from  their  autographs  only,  but  from 
considerable  samples  of  correspondence.  Hence  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  not  always  bom©  out  by  the  samples  given,  the 
signature  being  often  either  conspicuously  better  or  conspicuously 
worse  than  the  ordinary  hand.  Whether  in  some  instances  the 
already  kno^vn  character  of  the  celebrated  man  did  not  in  some 
degree  influence  the  critic's  views  of  his  calligraphy  is  more  than 
we  can  say.  Without  any  intention  to  do  an  injustice,  it  is 
obvious  that  personal  predilections  would  be  sure  to  have  some 
effect,  unless  the  precaution  were  taken  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
correspondence  alone  without  the  signature.  Though  neither 
deep  nor  full,  this  little  volume  will  be  found  instructive,  and 
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teaches  some  practical  lessons  in  the  department  of  minor  morals 
which  will  be  of  use  to  all  who  are  not  too  old  to  learn. 


*^*  In  our  last  Number  we  inadvertently  fell  into  an  error,  for 
which  we  wish  to  apologise,  both  to  our  readers,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  who  was  the  subject  of  the  error.  Eelying  on 
what  we  believed  to  be  trustworthy  authority,  we  stated  that 
Dr.  Kalisch,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar 
bearing  liis  name,  and  of  a  series  of  important  critical  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Pentateuch,  had  been  removed  from  us  by 
death.  We  have  since  learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  that, 
though  Dr.  Kaliscli's  health  is  feeble,  he  is  still  alive ;  and  we 
trust  he  may  be  long  spared  to  the  world  of  Biblical  Literature, 
and  may  be  able  to  add,  beyond  all  his  hopes,  to  the  services 
which  he  has  already  rendered  to  its  interests. 


END  OF   VOL.   LVI. 
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